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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITIOH. 


Though  the  death  of  one  of  the  writers  of  this  book  has  now 
thrown  the  sole  responsibility  of  revision  on  the  survivor,  the  plan 
of  a  “People’s  Edition”  was  contemplated  by  both  writers  from 
the  time  when  the  first  edition  was  published. 

The  survivor,  in  doing  his  best,  while  his  life  was  yet  spared,  to 
prepare  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers  a  book  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  remarkable  favor,  has  found,  however,  the  execution 
of  the  plan  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  simplest  course 
would  have  been  to  give  the  text  of  the  work  without  the  notes ; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  many  parts  of  the  narrative  would  thus 
have  been  left  destitute  of  important  illustration,  and  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Epistles  would  have  embarrassed,  rather  than  helped, 
the  mere  English  reader.  On  the  assumption,  then,  that  some  of 
the  notes  must  be  retained,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  selection. 
The  writer  of  this  preface  might  easily  have  cut  down  his  own 
notes  to  a  very  narrow  compass ;  but  how  was  he  to  deal  with  the 
notes  of  a  friend  whom  he  could  not  consult?  To  have  omitted 
nearly  all  the  former,  and  to  have  retained  all  the  latter,  would 
have  been  to  disturb  the  whole  symmetry  of  the  book.  Then 
came  the  further  difficulty, — that,  so  far  as  the  notes  were  criti¬ 
cisms  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  they  were,  in  the  two 
former  editions,  based  on  the  original  text.  Exclusion  or  adapt¬ 
ation  in  all  such  cases  was  necessary  for  the  reader  who  is  pre¬ 
sumed  not  to  know  Greek.  But  criticisms  of  this  kind  are,  of 
course,  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  the  notes  on  the  Epistles,  which 
were  not  translated  by  the  present  editor:  so  that  some  change 
was  most  required  precisely  where,  to  him,  adaptation  was  most 
difficult  of  execution,  or  where  he  was  naturally  most  unwilling 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  exclusion. 

It  is  hoped,  that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  general  appro- 
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bation  will  be  secured  for  the  arrangement  which  has  been 
adopted.  Those  readers  have  throughout  been  kept  in  view,  who, 
though  well  educated,  would  not  find  it  easy  to  refer  to  Greek  or 
Gei’man  books.  Some  few  technical  Greek  terms  are  retained ; 
and  here  and  there  there  is  a  reference  to  classical  authors,  which 
has  seemed  peculiarly  important,  or  which  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  remove;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  are  few  citations  except 
from  books  which  are  easily  within  reach.  The  references  to 
Scripture  are  very  frequent;  and  it  is  believed  that  such  refer¬ 
ences  can  hardly  be  too  frequent.  It  is  presumed  that  the  reader 
has  the  Authorized  Version  before  him  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  notes  will  continue  to  be  useful  to  students  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  Some  criticisms  must  necessarily,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  for  granted ;  and,  in  such  cases,  occasional  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  two  larger  editions.  In  Mr.  Conybeare’s 
part  of  the  work,  no  alteration  whatever  has  been  made,  except 
as  regards  the  verbal  adjustments  requisite  for  leaving  out  the 
Greek.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  his  translation  of  some 
phrases  and  his  interpretation  of  some  texts  might  have  been  mod¬ 
ified  if  he  had  taken  part  in  the  revision.  Wherever  it  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  express  a  difference  of  opinion,  this  is  sep¬ 
arately  indicated.  Such  cases  are  very  few.  The  separate 
responsibilities  of  the  whole  work  are  clearly  stated  in  the  Post¬ 
script  to  the  Introduction.  ^ 

The  present  writer  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of  what 
he  has  done,  in  this  edition,  with  considerable  labor,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  and  ability  ;  but  this  he  can  say  with  truth, 
that,  while  he  feels  the  imperfection  of  his  own  work,  this  last 
revision  has  left  in  his  mind  a  higher  estimate  than  ever  of  the 
parts  written  by  his  fellow-laborer  and  friend. 

J.  S.  H. 


NOTE  TO  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

This  reprint  of  the  revised  People’s  Edition  gives  the  text  and 
appendices  unabridged,  and  Ihirtj'-five  hundred  of  the  notes  and 
references — all  in  tlie  English  language.  The  maps,  plans,  and  en¬ 
gravings  are  rcjiroduccd,  with  a  number  of  additional  ones  from  the 
quarto  edition. 
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AUTHOE’S  INTEODIJCTION. 


The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  living  picture  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  and  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded. 

The  biography  of  the  Apostle  must  be  compiled  from  two 
sources;  first,  his  own  letters,  and  secondly,  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latter,  after  a  slight  sketch  of 
his  early  history,  supplies  us  with  fuller  details  of  his  middle 
life;  and  his  Epistles  afford  much  subsidiary  information  con¬ 
cerning  his  missionary  labors  during  the  same  period.  The 
light  concentrated  upon  this  portion  of  his  course,  makes 
darker  by  contrast  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  for  we  are  left  to  gain  what  knowledge  we  can  of 
his  later  years,  from  scattered  hints  in  a  few  short  letters  of 
his  own,  and  from  a  single  sentence  of  his  disciple  Clement. 

But  in  order  to  present  anything  like  a  living  picture  of  St. 
Paul’s  career,  much  more  is  necessary  than  a  mere  transcript 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  even  where  it  is  fullest.  Every 
step  of  his  course  brings  us  into  contact  with  some  new  phase 
of  ancient  life,  unfamiliar  to  our  modern  experience,  and  upon 
which  we  must  throw  light  from  other  sources,  if  we  wish  it 
to  form  a  distinct  image  in  the  mind.  For  example,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  influences  under  which  he  grew  to  manhood,  we 
must  realize  the  position  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Tarsus  ;  we 
must  understand  the  kind  of  education  which  the  son  of  such 
a  family  would  receive  as  a  boy  in  his  Hebrew  home,  or  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  his  riper  youth  “  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel  ”  in  Jerusalem  ;  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  to  be  prepared  by  this  training, 
and  appreciate  the  station  and  duties  of  an  expounder  of  the 
Law.  And  that  we  may  be  fully  qualified  to  do  all  this,  we 
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should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  at 
the  time,  and  especially  of  its  system  in  the  provinces;  we 
should  also  understand  the  political  position  of  the  Jews  of 
the  “dispersion;”  we  should  be  (so  to  speak)  hearers  in  their 
synagogues ;  we  should  he  students  of  their  Rabbinical  theol¬ 
ogy.  And  in  like  manner,  as  we  follow  the  Apostle  in  the 
different  stages  of  his  varied  and  adventurous  career,  we  must 
strive  continually  to  bring  out  in  their  true  brightness  the 
half-effaced  forms  and  coloring  of  the  scene  in  which  he  acts  ; 
and  while  he  “becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
by  all  means  save  some,”  wo  must  form  to  ourselves  a  living 
likeness  of  the  things  and  of  the  men  among  which  he  moved, 
if  we  wmuld  rightly  estimate  his  work.  Thus  we  must  study 
Christianity  rising  in  the  midst  of  Judaism  ;  we  must  realize 
the  position  of  its  early  churches  with  their  mixed  society,  to 
which  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  Heathens  had  each  contributed  a 
characteristic  element;  we  must  qualify  ourselves  to  ho  um¬ 
pires  (if  we  may  so  speak)  in  their  violent  internal  divisions; 
we  must  listen  to  the  strife  of  their  schismatic  parties,  wdien 
one  said,  “I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos  ;”  we 
must  study  the  true  character  of  those  early  heresies  which 
even  denied  the  resurrection,  and  advocated  impurity  and 
lawlessness,  claiming  the  right  “to  sin  that  grace  might 
abound,”^  “defiling  the  mind  and  conscience”^  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  making  them  “abominable  and  disobedient,  and 
to  every  good  work  reprobate  ;  we  must  trace  the  extent  to 
which  Greek  philosophy,  Judaizing  formalism,  and  Eastern 
superstition  blended  their  tainting  influence  with  the  pure 
fermentation  of  that  new  leaven  which  was  at  last  to  leaven 
the  whole  mass  of  civilized  society. 

Again,  to  understand  St.  Paul’s  personal  history  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Heathen,  we  must  know  the  state  of  the  different 
populations  which  he  visited;  the  character  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  at  the  epoch;  the  points  of  intersection 
between  the  political  history  of  the  world  and  the  scriptural 
narrative ;  the  social  organization  and  gradation  of  ranks,  for 
which  he  enjoins  respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which  he 
specially  refers  in  many  of  his  letters ;  the  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  slaves  and  masters,  which  he  not  vainly 
iRom.  vi.  1.  2  Tit.  i.  15.  3  Tit.  i.  16. 
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sought  to  imbue  with  the  loving  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  the 
quality  and  influence,  under  the  early  Empire,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  religions,  whose  effete  corruptness  he  denounces 
with  such  indignant  scorn ;  the  public  amusements  of  the 
people,  whence  he  draws  topics  of  warning  or  illustration;  the 
operation  of  the  Roman  law,  under  which  he  was  so  frequently 
arrai2:ned;  the  courts  in  which  he. was  tried,  and  the  magistrates 
hv  whose  sentence  he  suffered;  the  legionary  soldiers  who 
acted  as  his  guards  ;  the  roads  hj^  which  he  travelled,  whether 
through  the  mountains  of  Lycaoniaor  the  marshes  of  Latium; 
the  course  of  commerce  by  which  his  journeys  were  so  often 
regulated;  and  the  character  of  that  imperfect  navigation  by 
which  his  life  was  so  many  times^  endangered. 

While  thus  trying  to  live  in  the  life  of  a  bygone  age,  and  to 
call  up  the  figure  of  the  past  from  its  tomb,  duly  robed  in  all 
its  former  raiment,  every  help  is  welcome  which  enables  us  to 
fill  up  the  dim  outline  in  any  part  of  its  reality.  Especially 
we  delight  to  look  upon  the  only  one  of  the  manifold  features 
of  that  past  existence,  which  still  is  living.  We  remember 
with  pleasure  that  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  still  combine 
for  us  in  the  same  landscapes  which  passed  before  the  ejms  of 
the  wayfaring  Apostle,  The  plain  of  Cilicia,  the  snowy  dis¬ 
tances  of  Taurus,  the  cold  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Cydnus, 
the  broad  O routes  under  the  shadow  of  its  steep  banks  with 
their  thickets  of  jasmine  and  oleander;  the  hills  which  “stand 
about  Jerusalem,”^  the  “arched  fountains  cold”  in  the  ravines 
below,  and  those  “flowery  brooks  beneath,  that  wash  their 
hallowed  feet;”  the  capes  and  islands  of  the  Grecian  Sea,  the 
craggy  summit  of  Areopagus,  the  land-locked  harbor  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  towering  cone  of  Etna,  the  voluptuous  loveliness  of 
the  Campanian  shore;  all  these  remain  to  us,  the  imperishable 
handiwork  of  nature.  We  can  still  look  upon  the  same  trees 
and  flowers  which  he  saw  clothing  the  mountains,  giving  color 
to  the  plains,  or  reflected  in  the  rivers;  we  may  think  of  him 
among  the  palms  of  Syria,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  olives 
of  Attica,  the  green  Isthmian  pines  of  Corinth,  whose  leaves 
wove  those  “fading  garlands,”  which  he  contrasts^  with  the 
“incorruptible  crown,”  the  prize  for  which  he  fought.  Hay, 
we  can  even  still  look  upon  some  of  the  works  of  man  which 

*  “Thrice  have  I  suffered  shipwreck,”  2  Cor.  xi.  25,  and  tins  was  before  he  was 
wrecked  upon  Mehta.  =  Ps.  exxv.  2.  M  Cor.  ix.  25. 
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filled  him  with  wonder,  or  moved  him  to  indignation.  The 
“temples  made  with  hands”'  which  rose  belore  him-the 
verv  apotheosis  of  idolatry— on  the  Acropolis,  still  stand  in 
almost  undirainishcd  majesty  and  beauty.  The  mole  on  which 
he  landed  at  Pnleoli  still  stretches  its  ruins  into  the  blue  waters 
of  the  bay  The  remains  of  the  Baian  Villas  whose  marble 
porticoes  he  then  beheld  glittering  in  the  sunset-his  first 
specimen  of  Italian  luxury-still  are  seen  along  the  shore. 
We  may  still  enter  Eome  as  he  did  by  the  same  Appian  Road, 
throuo-h  the  same  Cape ni an  Gate,  and  wander  among  the  rums 
of  “Cjesar’s  palace”^^  on  the  Palatine,  while  our  eye  rests 
npon  the  same  aqueducts  radiating  over  the  Campagna  to  the 
unchancfing  hills.  Those  who  have  visited  these  spots  must 
often  havelrelt  a  thrill  of  recollection  as  they  trod  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Apostle ;  they  must  have  been  conscious  how 
much  the  identity  of  the  outward  scene  brought  them  into 
communion  with  him,  while  they  tried  to  image  to  themselves 
the  feelings  with  which  he  must  have  looked  upon  the  objects 
heYorc  the°m.  They  who  have  experienced  this  will  feel  how 
imperfect  a  biography  of  St.  Paul  must  be,  without  faithful 
representations ^of  the  places  which  he  visited.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  views  which  are  contained  in  the  present  work  (which 
have  been  diligently  collected  from  various  sources)  will  sup¬ 
ply  this  desidemtiim.  And  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  such  a  biography,  nothing  hut  true  and  faithful  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  real  scenes  will  he  valuable;  these  ave  what  is 
wanted,  and  not  ideal  represeirafons,  even  though  copied 
from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters;  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  said,  “  nature  and  reality  painted  at  the  time,  and  on  the 
spot,  a  nobler  cartoon  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching  at  Athens  than 
the  immortal  Rafaelle  afterwards  has  done. 

Por  a  similar  reason  maps  have  been  given  (in  addition  to 
careful  geographical  descriptions),  exhibiting  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  can  at  present  be  attained  the  physical  features  of 
the  countries  visited,  and  some  of  the  ancient  routes  through 
them,  together  with  plans  of  the  most  important  cities,  and 
maritime  charts  of  the  coasts  and  harbors  where  they  were 
required. 

While  thus  endeavoring  to  represent  faithfully  the  natural 

'  .A.cts  xvii.  24.  *  Phil.  i.  13. 
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objects  and  arcbitectural  remains  connected  with  the  narrative, 
it  has  likewise  been  attempted  to  give  such  illustrations  as 
were  needful  of  the  minor  productions  of  human  art  as  they 
existed  in  the  first  century.  For  this  purpose  engravings  of 
coins  h^,ve  been  given  in  all  cases  where  they  seemed  to  throw 
light  on  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  history;  and 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  stores  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula¬ 
neum,  to  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  to  the 
collections  of  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  and  especially  of  the 
British  Museum. 

But  after  all  this  is  done, — after  we  have  endeavored,  with 
every  help  we  can  command,  to  reproduce  the  picture  of  St. 
Paul’s  deeds  and  times, — how  small  would  our  knowledge  of 
himself  remain,  if  we  had  no  other  record  of  him  left  us  but 
the  story  of  his  adventures.  If  his  letters  had  never*  come 
down  to  us,  we  should  have  known  indeed  what  he  did  and 
sufiered,  but  we  should  have  had  very  little  idea  of  what  he 
was.^  Even  if  we  could  perfectly  succeed  in  restoring  the 
image  of  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  he  moved,-^ 
even  if  we  could,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  behold  him  speaking 
in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  with  his  Ephesian  hearers  in  their 
national  costume  around  him, — we  should  still  see  very  little 
of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  must  listen  to  his  words,  if  we  would 
learn  to  know  him.  If  fancy  did  her  utmost,  she  could  give 
us  only  his  outward,  not  his  inward  life.  “  His  bodily  pres¬ 
ence”  (so  his  enemies  declared)  “was  weak  and  contempt¬ 
ible;”  but  “bis  letters”  (even  they  allowed)  “were  weighty 
and  powerful.”^  Moreover  an  effort  of  imagination  and 
memory  is  needed  to  recall  the  past,  but  in  his  Epistles  St. 
Paul  is  present  with  us.  “  His  words  are  not  dead  words, 
they  are  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet,”®  touching  in 
a  thousand  hearts  at  this  very  hour  the  same  chord  of  feeling 
which  vibrated  to  their  first  utterance.  We,  the  Christians  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  can  bear  witness  now,  as  fully  as  could 
a  Byzantine  audience  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  to  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Chrysostom,  that  “Paul  by  his  letters  still  lives  in  the 

iFor  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts,  characteristic  as  they  are,  would  by 
themselves  have  been  too  few  and  too  short  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  St. 
Paul ;  hut  illustrated  as  they  now  are  by  his  Epistles,  they  become  an  important 
part  of  his  personal  biography.  ^  2  Cor.  x.  10. 

3  Luther,  as  quoted  in  Archdeacon  Hare’s  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  p.  449. 
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moutlis  of  luen  tbrougliout  tbG  whole  world;  by  tlieni  not 
only  his  own  converts,  but  all  the  faithful  even  unto  this  day, 
yea  and  all  the  saints  who  are  yet  to  be  born,  until  Christ’s 
coming  again,  both  have  been  and  shall  be  blessed.  His 
Epistles  are  to  his  inward  life,  what  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  Asia  and  Greece  and  Italy  are  to  his  outward  life,— the 
imperishable  part  which  still  remains  to  us,  when  all  that  time 
can  ruin  has  passed  away. 

It  is  in  these  letters  then  that  we  must  study  the  true  life  of 
St.  Paul,  from  its  inmost  depths  and  springs  of  action,  which 
were  “hidden  with  Christ  in  God,”  down  to  its  most  minute 
developments,  and  peculiar  individual  manifestations.  In 
them  we  learn  (to  use  the  language  of  Gregory  Hazianzene) 
“  what  is  told  of  Paul  by  Paul  himself.”  Their  most  sacred 
contents  indeed  rise  above  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  individual 
writer;  for  they  are  the  communications  of  God  to  man  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith  and  life  of  Christians;  which  St.  Paul 
declared  (as  he  often  asserts)  by  the  immediate  revelation  of 
Christ  himself.  But  his  manner  of  teaching  these  eternal 
truths  is  colored  by  his  human  character,  and  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  And  such  individual  features  are  naturally  impressed 
much  more  upon  epistles  than  upon  any  other  kind  of  compo¬ 
sition.  For  here  we  have  not  treatises,  or  sermons,  which 
may  dwell  in  the  general  and  abstract,  but  genuine  letters, 
written  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  living  men;  giving  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  real  questions,  and  warnings  against  pressing 
dangers  ;  full  of  the  interests  of  the  passing  hour.  And  this, 
which  must  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  epistles  addressed 
to  particular  Churches,  is  especially  so  with  those  of  St.  Paul. 
In  his  case  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  letters  are  him¬ 
self— a  portrait  painted  by  his  own  hand,  of  which  every 
feature  may  be  “  known  and  read  of  all  men.” 

It  is  not  merely  that  in  them  we  see  the  proof  of  his  pow¬ 
erful  intellect,  his  insight  into  the  foundations  of  natural  the¬ 
ology,^  and  of  moral  philosophy;^  for  in  such  points,  though 
the  philosophical  expression  might  belong  to  himself,  the 
truths  expressed  were  taught  him  of  God.  It  is  not  only  that 
we  there  find  models  of  the  sublimest  eloquence,  when  he 
is  kindled  by  the  vision  of  the  glories  to  come,  the  perfect 

lEom.  i.  20.  2  Rom.  ii.  14, 15. 
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triumpli  of  good  over  evil,  the  nianifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,  and  their  transformation  into  God’s  likeness,  when  they 
shall  see  Him  no  longer^  “in  a  glass  darkly,  hut  face  to  face,” 
— for  in  such  strains  as  these  it  was  not  so  much  he  that  spake, 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  in  him;^ — hut  in  his  letters, 
besides  all  this  which  is  divine,  we  trace  every  shade,  even  to 
the  faintest,  of  his  human  character  also.  Here  wo  see  that 
fearless  independence  with  which  he  “withstood  Peter  to  the 
face;”® — that  impetuosity  which  breaks  out  in  his  apostrophe 
to  the  “foolish  Galatians;”* — that  earnest  indignation  which 
bids  his  converts  “beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  the  concision,”® 
and  pours  itself  forth  in  the  emphatic  “  God  forbid,”®  which 
meets  every  Antinomian  suggestion  ; — that  fervid  patriotism 
which  makes  him  “wish  that  he  were  himself  accursed  from 
Christ  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  are  Israelites;”^ — that  generosity  which  looked  for  no 
other  reward  than  “to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ  with¬ 
out  charge,”®  and  made  him  feel  that  he  would  rather  “die, 
than. that  any  man  should  make  this  glorying  void;” — that 
dread  of  officious  interference  which  led  him  to  shrink  from 
“building  on  another  man’s  foundation;”®  —  that  delicacy 
wffiich  shows  itself  in  his  appeal  to  Philemon,  whom  he  might 
have  commanded,  “  yet  for  love’s  sake  rather  beseeching  him, 
being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ,”^®  and  which  is  even  more  striking  in  some 
of  his  farewell  greetings,  as  (for  instance)  when  he  bids  the 
Homans  “salute  Hufus,  and  Ms  mother,  who  is  also  — 

that  scrupulous  fear  of  evil  appearance  which  “  would  not  eat 
any  man’s  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labor  and  trav¬ 
ail  night  and  day,  that  he  might  'not  be  chargeable  to  any  of 
them;”*® — that  refined  courtesy  which  cannot  bring  itself  to 
blame  till  it  has  first  praised,*®  and  which  makes  him  deem  it 
needful  almost  to  apologize  for  the  freedom  of  giving  advice 
to  those  who  were  not  personally  known  to  him;** — that  self- 


1 1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  2  Matt.  x.  20.  3  Gal.  ii.  11.  ^  Gal.  iii.  1.  «  Phil.  iii.  2. 

6  Rom.  vi.  2;  1  Cor.  vi.  15,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  force  of  the  original 
by  any  other  English  phrase.  7  Rom.  ix.  3.  ^1  Cor.  ix.  15,  18. 

9  Rom.  XV.  20.  10  Philemon  9.  URom.  xvi.  13.  12 1  Thess.  ii.  9. 

13  Compare  the  laudatory  expressions  in  1  Cor.  i.  5 — 7,  and  2  Cor.  i.  6,  7,  with  the 
heavy  and  almost  unmingled  censure  conveyed  in  the  whole  subsequent  part  ot 
these  Epistles.  i^Rom.  xv.  14,  15. 
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denying  love  which  “will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  stand- 
eth,  lest  he  make  his  brother  to  ofiend;  that  impatience 
of  exclusive  formalism  with  which  he  overwhelms  the  Juda- 
izers  of  Galatia,  joined  with  a  forbearance  so  gentle  for  the 
innocent  weakness  of  scrupulous  consciences  — that  grief 
for  the  sins  of  others,  which  moved  him  to  tears  when  he 
spoke  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  “  of  whom  I  tell 
you  even  weeping;  that  noble  freedom  from  jealousy  with 
which  he  speaks  of  those  who,  out  of  rivalry  to  himself,  preach 
Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  supposing  to  add  aflaiction  to 
his  bonds,  “What  then,  notwithstanding  every  way,  whether 
in  pretense  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do 
rejoice,  yea  and  will  rejoice;”^ — that  tender  friendship  which 
watches  over  the  health  of  Timothy,  even  with  a  mother  s 
care;® — that  intense  sympathy  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
converts,  which  could  say,  even  to  the  rebellious  Corinthians, 
“ye  are  in  our  hearts,  to  die  and  live  with  you ;  ”®  —  that  long¬ 
ing  desire  for  the  intercourse  of  afiection,  and  that  sense  of 
loneliness  when  it  wms  withheld,  which  perhaps  is  the  most 
touching  feature  of  all,  because  it  approaches  most  nearly  to 
a  weakness,  “When  I  had  come  to  Troas  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  Christ,  and  a  door  was  opened  to  me  in  the  Lord, 
I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my 
brother ;  but  I  parted  from  them,  and  came  from  thence  into 
Macedonia.”  And  “when  I  was  come  into  Macedonia,  my 
flesh  had  no  rest,  but  I  wms  troubled  on  every  side  ;  without 
wmre  fiarhtinors,  within  were  fears.  But  God,  who  comforts 
them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  me  by  the  coming  of 
Titus.”^  “Do  thy  utmost  to  come  to  me  speedily;  for  Demas 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  de¬ 
parted  to  Thessalonica;  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  to  Dal¬ 
matia;  only  Luke  is  with  me.”® 

Kor  is  it  only  in  the  substance,  but  even  in  the  style  of  these 
writings  that  we  recognize  the  man  Paul  of  Tarsus.  In  the 
parenthetical  constructions  and  broken  sentences,  we  see  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  crowded  upon  him,  almost 
too  fast  for  utterance ;  we  see  him,  animated  rather  than 

1 1  Cor.  viii.  13.  2i  Cor.  Tiii.  12,  Kom.  xir.  21.  sphil.  iii.  18. 

4  Phil.  i.  15.  5 1  Tim.  T.  23.  6  2  Cor.  vii.  2. 

7  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  5.  ®  2  Tim.  iv.  9. 
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weighed  down  by  “  the  crowd  that  presses  on  him  daily,  and 
the  care  of  all  the  churches,”^  as  he  pours  forth  his  warnings 
or  his  arguinetits  in  a  stream  of  eager  and  impetuous  dictation, 
W'ith  which  the  pen  of  the  faithful  Tertius  can  hardly  keep 
pace.^  And  above  all,  we  trace  his  presence  in  the  postscript 
to  every  letter,  which  he  adds  as  an  authentication,  in  his  own 
characteristic  handwriting,^  “  which  is  a  token  in  every 
epistle :  Thus  I  write.”*  Sometimes  as  he  takes  up  the  pen 
he  is  moved  with  indignation  when  he  thinks  of  the  false 
brethren  among  those  whom  he  addresses  ;  ''‘the  salutation  of 
me  Paul  with  my  own  hand, — if  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  accursed.”®  Sometimes,  as  he 
raises  his  hand  to  write,  he  feels  it  cramped  by  the  fetters 
which  bind  him  to  the  soldier  who  guards  him,®  ‘*1  Paul  salute 
you  with  my  own  hand, — remember  my  chains.”  Yet  he 
always  ends  with  the  same  blessing,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you,”  to  which  he  sometimes  adds  still 
further  a  few  last  words  of  affectionate  remembrance,  “My 
love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus. 

But  although  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  are  so  essential  a  part 
of  his  personal  biography,  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide 
upon  the  form  in  which  they  should  be  given  in  a  work  like 
this.  The  object  to  be  sought  is,  that  they  may  really  repre¬ 
sent  in  English  what  they  were  to  their  Greek  readers  when 
first  written.  Now  this  object  would  not  be  attained  if  the 
Authorized  Version  were  adhered  to;  and  yet  a  departure 
from  that  whereof  so  much  is  interwoven  with  the  memory 
and  deepest  feelings  of  every  religious  mind  should  be 
grounded  on  strong  and  sufficient  cause.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
following  reasons  may  be  held  such : 

1.  The  Authorized  Version  was  meant  to  be  a  standard  of 
authority  and  ultimate  appeal  in  controversy  ;  hence  it  could 
not  venture  to  depart,  as  an  ordinary  translation  would  do, 
from  the  exact  words  of  the  original,  even  where  some  amj^li- 
tication  was  absolutely  required  to  complete  the  sense.  It 
was  to  be  the  version  unanimously  accepted  by  all  parties,  and 

1 2  Cor.  xi  28. 

2  Rom.  xvi.  22.  “  I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  Epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord.” 

3  Gal.  vi.  11.  “  See  the  size  of  the  characters  in  which  I  write  to  you  with  my  own 

hand.” 

<2  Thess.  iii.  17.  si  Cor.  xvi.  22.  6 Coloss.  iv.  18.  71  Cor.  xvi.  24. 
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therefore  must  simply  represent  the  Greek  text,  word  for 
w'ord.  This  it  does  most  faithfully  so  far  as  tlie  critical 
knowledge  of  the  sixteenth^  century  permitted.*  But  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  method  is  sometimes  to  produce  a  translation  un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  English  reader.^  Also,  if  the  text  admit  of 
two  interpretations,  our  version  endeavors,  if  possible,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  same  ambiguity,  and  effects  this  often  with  admira¬ 
ble  skill ;  but  such  indecision,  although  a  merit  in  an  author¬ 
itative  version,  would  be  a  fault  in  a  translation  which  had  a 
different  object. 

2.  The  imperfect  knowledge  existing  at  the  time  when  our 
Bible  was  translated,  made  it  inevitable  that  the  translators 
should  occasionally  render  the  original  incorrectly;  and  the 
same  cause  has  made  their  version  of  many  of  the  argumen¬ 
tative  portions  of  the  Epistles  perplexed  and  obscure. 

3.  Such  passages  as  are  affected  by  the  above-mentioned  ob¬ 
jections,  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  recast,  and  the  authorized 
translation  retained  in  all  cases  where  it  is  correct  and  clear;  but 
if  this  had  been  done,  a  patchwork  effect  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  like  that  of  new  cloth  upon  old  garments  ;  moreover  the 
devotional  associations  of  the  reader  would  have  been  offended, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  rash  experiment  to  provoke  such  a 
contrast  between  the  matchless  style  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  and  that  of  the  modern  translator,  thus  placed  side  by  side. 

4.  The  style  adopted  for  the  present  purpose  should  not  be 
antiquated;  for  St.  Paul  was  writing  in  the  language  used  by 
his  Hellenistic  readers  in  every-day  life. 

5.  In  order  to  give  the  true  meaning  of  the  original,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  verbal  rendering  is  often  absolutely 
required.  St.  Paul’s  style  is  extremely  elliptical,  and  the  gaps 
must  be  filled  up.  And  moreover  the  great  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  his  argument  is  to  trace  clearly  the  transitions®  by 

Being  executed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 

2  Yet  had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  every  sect  would  have  had  its  own  Bible ; 
as  it  is,  this  one  translation  has  been  all  but  unanimously  received  for  three  centuries. 

3  In  the  translation  of  tlie  Epistles  given  in  the  present  work  it  has  been  the  es¬ 

pecial  aim  of  the  translator  to  represent  these  transitions  correctly.  They  very 
often  depend  upon  a  word  which  suggests  a  new  thought,  and  we  are  quite  lost  by 
a  want  of  attention  to  the  verbal  coincidence.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Rom.  x.  16, 
17.  “  Who  hath  given  faith  to  our  teaching  ?  So  then  faith  cometh  by  teaching ;  ” 

how  completely  is  the  connection  destroyed  by  such  inattention  in  the  Authorized 
'Version  •  “  Who  hath  believed  our  report?  So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing.” 
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which,  he  passes  from  one  step  to  another.  For  this  purpose 
something  must  occasionally  be  supplied  beyond  the  mere 
literal  rendering  of  the  words. 

In  fact,  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  writer  may  be  rendered 
into  a  modern, language  in  three  ways :  either,  first,  by  a  literal 
version;  or,  secondly,  by  o.  free  translation;  or,  thirdlj',  by  a 
paraphrase.  A  recent  specimen  of  the  first  method  may  be 
found  in  the  corrected  edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Corinthians  by  Prof.  Stanley,  of  the  Galatians  and  Ephe¬ 
sians,  by  Prof.  Ellicott,  and  of  the  Thessalouians,  Galatians, 
and  Romans,  by  Prof.  Jowett,  all  of  which  have  appeared 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work.  The  experiment 
of  these  translations  (ably  executed  as  they  are)  has  confirmed 
the  view  above  expressed  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such 
a  literal  rendering;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  though 
they  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Authorized  Version,  yet  they 
leave  an  English  reader  in  more  hopeless  bewilderment  as  to 
St.  Paul’s  meaning  than  that  version  itself.  Of  the  third 
course  (that  of  paraphrase')  an  excellent  specimen  is  to  be 
found  in  Prof.  Stanley’s  paraphrases  of  the  Corinthian  Epis¬ 
tles.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  than  this  of  conveying 
the  general  meaning  of  the  Epistles  to  an  English  reader,  but 
it  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  biography  of  St.  Paul,  in 
which  not  only  his  general  meaning,  but  his  every  sentence 
and  every  clause  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  given.  There 
remains  the  intermediate  course  of  a  free  translation,)  which  is 
that  adopted  in  the  present  work;  nor  does  there  seem  any 
reason  why  a  translation  of  St.  Paul  should  be  rendered  inac¬ 
curate  by  a  method  which  would  generally  be  adopted  in  a 
translation  of  Thucydides. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  interrupt  the  reader  by 
a  note  in  every  instance  where  the  translation  varies  fiom  the 
Authorized  Version.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  readers  of 
the  notes  will  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  understand  the 
reason  of  such  variations  in  the  more  obvious  cases.  But  it  is 
hopjed  that  no  variation  which  presents  any  real  difficulty  has 
been  passed  over  without  explanation. 

It  should  further  be  observed,  that  the  translation  given  in 
this  work  does  not  adhere  to  the  Textus  Receptus,  but  follows 
the  text  authorized  by  the  best  MSS.  Yet,  though  the  Textus 
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Receptus  has  no  authority  in  itself,  it  seems  undesirable  to 
depart  from  it  without  necessity,  because  it  is  the  text  familiar 
to  English  readers.  Hence  the  translator  has  adhered  to  it  in 
passages  where  the  MSS.  of  highest  authority  are  equally 
divided  between  its  reading  and  some  other;  and  also  in  some 
cases  where  the  difference  between  it  and  the  true  text  is 
merely  verbal. 

The  authorities  consulted  upon  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul’s 
life,  the  reasons  for  the  views  taken  of  disputed  points  in  it, 
and  for  the  dates  of  the  Epistles,  are  stated  (so  far  as  seems 
needful)  in  the  body  of  the  work  or  in  the  Appendices,  and 
need  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  would  express  their  hope  that  this 
biography  may,  in  its  measure,  be  useful  in  strengthening  the 
hearts  of  some  against  the  peculiar  form  of  unbelief  most  cur¬ 
rent  at  the  present  day.  The  more  faithfully  we  can  repre¬ 
sent  to  ourselves  the  life,  outward  and  inward,  of  St.  Paul,  in 
all  its  fulness,  the  more  unreasonable  must  appear  the  theory 
that  Christianity  had  a  mythical  origin;  and  the  stronger 
must  be  our  ground  for  believing  his  testimony  to  the  divine 
nature  and  miraculous  history  of  our  Redeemer.  No  reason¬ 
able  man  can  learn  to  know  and  love  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  without  asking  himself  the  question,  “  What  was  the 
principle  by  which  through  such  a  life  he  was  animated  ? 
What  was  the  strength  in  which  he  labored  with  such  immense 
results?”  Ror  can  the  most  sceptical  inquirer  doubt  for  one 
moment  the  full  sincerity  of  St.  Paul’s  belief  that  “the  life 
which  he  lived  in  the  flesh  he  lived  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  died  and  gave  Himself  for  him.”^  “To  believe  in 
Christ  crucified  and  risen,  to  serve  Him  on  earth,  to  be  with 
Him  hereafter; — these,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  of  his  own 
motives  by  any  human  writer  whatever,  were  the  chief  if  not 
the  only  thoughts  whieh  sustained  Paul  of  Tarsus  through  all 
the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  his  twenty  years’  conflict.  His 
sagacity,  his  cheerfulness,  his  forethought,  his  impartial  and 
clear-judging  reason,  all  the  natural  elements  of  his  strong 
charaeter  are  not  indeed  to  be  overlooked :  but  the  more 
highly  we  exalt  these  in  our  estimate  of  his  work,  the  larger 
sM,re  we  attribute  to  them  in  the  performance  of  his  mission, 

1  Gal.  M.  20. 
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the  more  are  we  compelled  to  believe  that  be  spoke  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  when  be  told  the  Corinthians  that  ‘last 
of  all  Christ  was  seen  of  him  also,’^  that  ‘by  the  grace  of  God 
he  was  what  he  was,’  that  ‘  whilst  he  labored  more  abundantly 
than  all,  it  was  not  he,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  in 
him.’”" 

^  1  Cor.  XV.  8.  ^Stanlej’s  Sermons  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  186. 
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It  maybe  well  to  say  here  that  M'hile  Mr.  Conyheare  and  Dr.  Howson  have 
■undertaken  the  joint  revision  of  the  whole  work,  the  translation  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  and  Speeches  of  St.  Paul  is  contribnted  by  the  former ;  the  lEstorical 
portion  of  the  work  principally,  and  the  Geographical  portion  entirely,  by 
the  latter;  Dr.  Howson  having  written  Chapters  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI., 
VII.,  VIIL,  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIV.,  XVI.,  XX.,  XXI.,'  (except  the  earlier 
portion,)  XXII.,  (except  some  of  the  later  part,)  XXIIL,  XXIV.,  the  latter 
pages  of  XVII.,  and  the  earlier  pages  of  XXVI.,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Epistles  and  Speeches  therein  contained,)  and  Mr.  Conyheare  having  written 
the  Introduction  and  Appendices,  and  Chapters  XIII.,  XV.,  XVII.  (except 
the  conclusion,)  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  (except  the  introductory  and 
topographical  portions,)  XXVII.,  XXVIIL,  the  earlier  pages  of  XXI.,  and 
some  of  the  later  pages  of  XXII.^ 

1  This  seems  the  proper  place  for  explaining  the  few  abbreviations  used.  T.  E. 
stands  for  Textus  Receptus;  0.  T.  for  Old  Testament;  N.  T.  tor  New  Testament;  A.  V. 
for  Authorized  Version;  and  LXX.  (after  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament) 
means  that  the  quotation  is  cited  by  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  Septuagint  transla¬ 
tion.  In  such  references,  however,  the  numbering  of  verses  and  chapters  according 
to  the  Authorized  Version  (not  according  to  the  Septuagint)  has  been  retained,  to 
avoid  the  causing  of  perplexity  to  English  readers  who  may  attempt  to  verify  the 
references. 
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VIEVr  OP  JERUSALEM  FROM  TUE  NORTH  EAST. 


THE 


LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

OF 

ST.  PAUL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Great  Men  of  Great  Periods. — Period  of  Christ’s  Apostles. — Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans. — Religious  Civilization  of  the  Jews. — Their  History  and  its 
Relation  to  that  of  the  World. — Heathen  Preparation  for  the  Gospel. — 
Character  and  Language  of  the  Greeks. — Alexander. — Antioch  and  Alex¬ 
andria. — Growth  and  Government  of  the  Roman  Empire.— Misery  of  Italy 
and  the  Provinces. — Preparation  in  the  Empire  for  Christianity. — Dis¬ 
persion  of  the  Jews  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Evrrope. — Proselytes. — Provinces 
of  Cilicia  and  Judaea. — Their  Geography  and  History. — Cilicia  under  the 
Romans. — Tarsus. —  Cicero. — Political  Changes  in  Judaea. — Herod  and  his 
Family. — The  Roman  Governors. — Conclusion. 

The  life  of  a  great  man,  in  a  great  period  of  the  world’s  history, 
is  a  subject  to  command  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  mind. 
Alexander  on  his  Eastern  expedition,  spreading  the  civilization  of 
Greece  over  the  Asiatic  and  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
gea, — Julius  Caesar  contending  against  the  Gauls,  and  subduing 
the  barbarism  of  Western  Europe  to  the  order  and  discipline  of 
Eoman  government, — Charlemagne  compressing  the  separating 
atoms  of  the  feudal  world,  and  reviving  for  a  time  the  image  of 
imperial  unity, — Columbus  sailing  westward  over  the  Atlantic  to 
discover  a  new  world  which  might  receive  the  arts  and  religion  of 
the  old, — Napoleon  on  his  rapid  campaigns,  shattering  the  ancient 
system  of  European  States,  and  leaving  a  chasm  between  our 
present  and  the  past: — these  are  the  colossal  figures  of  history, 
which  stamp  with  the  impress  of  their  personal  greatness  the 
centuries  in  which  they  lived. 
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The  interest  witli  which  we  look  upon  such  men  is  natural  and 
inevitable,  even  when  w'e  are  deeply  conscious  that,  in  their  char¬ 
acter  and  their  work,  evil  was  mixed  up  in  large  proportions  with 
the  good,  and  when  we  find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  providential 
design  which  drew  the  features  of  their  respective  epochs.  But 
this  natural  feeling  rises  into  somethin"  hi"her,  if  we  can  be 
assured  that  the  period  we  contemplate  was  designedly  prepared 
for  great  results,  that  the  work  we  admire  was  a  work  of  unmixed 
good,  and  the  man  whose  actions  we  follow  was  an  instrument 
specially  prepared  by  the  hands  of  God.  Such  a  period  was  that 
in  which  the  civilized  world  was  united  under  the  first  Eoman 
emperors :  such  a  work  was  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel :  and 
such  a  man  was  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  the  history 
of  his  w'ork,  it  is  desirable  to  say  something,  in  this  introductory 
chapter,  concerning  the  general  features  of  the  age  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  him.  We  shall  not  attempt  any  minute  delineation  of  the 
institutions  and  social  habits  of  the  period.  Many  of  these  will  be 
brought  before  us  in  detail  in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  We 
shall  only  notice  here  those  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
which  seem  to  bear  the  traces  of  a  providential  prearrangement. 

(^astin^  this  general  view  on  the  age  of  the  first  Eoman  emperors, 
which  was  also  the  age  of  J Esus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  we 
find  our  attention  arrested  by  three  great  varieties  of  national  life. 
The  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Eoman  appear  to  divide  the  world 
between  them.  The  outward  condition  of  Jerusalem  itself,  at  this 
epoch,  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  civilized  world.  Herod 
the  Great,  who  rebuilt  the  Temple,  had  erected,  for  Greek  and 
Eoman  entertainments,  a  theatre  within  the  same  walls,  and  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  neighboring  plain.  His  coins,  and  those  of 
his  grandson  Agrippa,  bore  Greek  inscriptions:  that  piece  of 
money,  which  was  brought  to  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxli.,  Mark  xii., 
Luke  XX.,)  was  the  silver  Denarius,  the  “  image  ”  was  that  of  the 
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emperor,  the  “superscription”  was  in  Latin:  and  at  the  same 
time  when  the  common  currency  consisted  of  such  pieces  as 
these  , — since  coins  with  the  images  of  men  or  with  Heathen  sym-, 
hols  would  have  been  a  profanation  to  the  “  Treasury,” — there 
might  be  found  on  the  tables  of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple, 
shekels  and  half-shekels  with  Samaritan  letters,  minted  under  the 
Maccabees.  Greek  and  Roman  names  were  borne  by  multitudes 
of  those  Jews  who  came  up  to  worship  at  the  festivals.  Greek 
and  Latin  words  were  current  in  the  popular  “Hebrew”  of  the 
day ;  and  while  this  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  with  the  tenacious  affection  of  old  custom,  Greek  had 
long  been  well  known  among  the  upper  classes  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  Latin  was  used  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  official  corres¬ 
pondence  of  magistrates.  On  a  critical  occasion  of  St.  Paul’s 
llfe,^  when  he  was  standing  on  the  stair  between  the  Temple  and 
the  fortress,  he  first  spoke  to  the  commander  of  the  garrison  in 
Greek,  and  then  turned  round  and  addressed  his  countrymen  in 
Hebrew ;  while  the  letter  of  Claudius  Lysias  was  written,  and 
the  oration  of  Tertullus  spoken,  in  Latin.  We  are  told  by  the 
historian  Josephus,  that  on  a  parapet  of  stone  in  the  Temple  area, 
where  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  led  up  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
court,  pillars  were  placed  at  equal  distances,  with  notices,  some  in 
Greek  and  some  in  Latin,  that  no  alien  should  enter  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Hebrews.  And  we  are  told  by  two  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists?  that  when  our  blessed  Saviour  was  crucified,  “  the  super¬ 
scription  of  His  accusation”  was  written  above  His  cross  “in  letters 
of  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin.” 

The  condition  of  the  world  in  general  at  that  period  wears  a 
similar  appearaifce  to  a  Christian’s  eye.  He  sees  the  Greek  and 
Roman  elements  brought  into  remarkable  union  with  the  older  and 
more  sacred  element  of  J udaism.  He  sees  in  the  Hebrew  people  a 
divinely-laid  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Church,  and 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  a  soil  made  ready  in  fitting  places  for 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel.  He  sees  in  the  spread  of  the  language  and 
commerce  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  high  perfection  of  their  poetry 
and  philosophy,  appropriate  means  for  the  rapid  communication  of 
Christian  ideas,  and  for  bringing  them  into  close  connection  with 
the  best  thoughts  of  unassisted  humanity.  And  he  sees  in  the 
union  of  so  many  incoherent  provinces  under  the  law  and  govern- 
1  Acts  xxi.,  xxii.  ^Luke  xxiii.  88;  John  xix.  20- 
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ment  of  Home,  a  strong  frame-work  which  might  keep  together  for 
a  sufficient  period  those  masses  of  social  life  which  the  Gospel  was 
intended  to  pervade.  The  City  of  God  is  built  at  the  confluence  of 
three  civilizations.  We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  hand  of  God 
in  the  history  of  His  world :  and  we  turn  with  devout  feelings  to 
trace  the  course  of  these  three  streams  of  civilized  life,  from  their 
early  source  to  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

We  need  not  linger  about  the  fountains  of  the  national  life  of  the 
Jews.  We  know  that  they  gushed  forth  at  first,  and  flowed  in 
their  appointed  channels,  at  the  command  of  God.  The  call  of 
Abraham,  when  one  family  was  chosen  to  keep  and  hand  down  the 
deposit  of  divine  truth, — the  series  of  providences  which  brought 
the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt, — the  long  captivity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile, — the  work  of  Moses,  whereby  the  bondsmen 
were  made  into  a  nation, — all  these  things  are  represented  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  occurring  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Almighty  power.  The  people  of  Israel  were  taken  out  of  the 
midst  of  an  idolatrous  world,  to  become  the  depositories  of  a  purer 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  than  was  given  to  any  other  people. 
At  a  time  when  (humanly  speaking)  the  world  could  hardly  have 
preserved  a  spiritual  religion  in  its  highest  purity,  they  received 
a  divine  revelation  enshrined  in  symbols  and  ceremonies,  whereby 
it  might  be  safely  kept  till  the  time  of  its  development  in  a  purer 
and  more  heavenly  form. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  civilization  did  not  consist  in  the 
culture  of  the  imagination  and  intellect,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  in  the  organization  of  government,  like  that  of  Home, — but 
its  distinguishing  feature  was  Religion.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  prophets,  the  miracles  of  the  Jews^their  frequent 
festivals,  their  constant  sacrifices, — everything  in  their  collective 
and  private  life  was  connected  with  a  revealed  religion ;  their  wars, 
their  heroes,  their  poetry,  had  a  sacred  character, — their  national 
code  was  full  of  the  details  of  public  worship, — their  ordinary  em¬ 
ployments  were  touched  at  every  point  by  divinely-appointed  and 
significant  ceremonies.  Nor  was  this  religion,  as  were  the  religions 
of  the  Heathen  world,  a  creed  which  could  not  be  the  common 
property  of  the  instructed  and  the  ignorant.  It  was  neither  a 
recondite  philosophy  which  might  not  be  communicated  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  nor  a  weak  superstition,  controlling  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  lower  classes,  and  ridiculed  by  the  higher.  The  relig- 
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ion  of  Moses  was  for  the  use  of  all  and  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
poorest  peasant  of  Galilee  had  the  same  part  in  it  as  the  wisest 
Kabbi  of  Jerusalem.  The  children  of  all  families  were  taught  to 
claim  their  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people. 

And  how  different  was  the  nature  of  this  religion  from  that  of  the 
cotemporary  Gentiles !  The  pious  feelings  of  the  Jew  were  not  dis¬ 
sipated  and  distracted  by  a  fantastic  mythology,  where  a  thousand 
different  objects  of  worship,  with  contradictory  attributes,  might 
claim  the  attention  of  the  devout  mind.  “  One  God,”  the  Creatof 
and  Judge  of  the  world,  and  the  Author  of  all  good,  was  the  only 
object  of  adoration.  And  there  was  nothing  of  that  wide  separa¬ 
tion  between  religion  and  morality,  which  among  other  nations  was 
the  road  to  all  Impurity.  The  will  and  approbation  of  Jehovah 
was  the  motive  and  support  of  all  holiness  :  faith  in  His  word  was 
the  power  which  raised  men  above  their  natural  weakness  :  while 
even  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Home  were  often  the  personifi¬ 
cations  of  human  passions,  and  the  example  and  sanction  of  vice. 
And  still  farther  : —  the  devotional  scriptures  of  the  J ews  express 
that  heartfelt  sense  of  infirmity  and  sin,  that  peculiar  spirit  of 
prayer,  that  real  communion  with  God,  with  which  the  Christian, 
"n  his  best  moments,  has  the  truest  sympathy.^  So  that,  wliile 
the  best  hymns  of  Greece  are  only  mythological  pictures,  and  the 
literature  of  Heathen  Rome  hardly  produces  anything  which  can 
be  called  a  prayer,  the  Hebrew  psalms  have  passed  into  the  devo¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  church.  There  is  a  light  on  all  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Judfea  which  never  shone  on  Olympus  or  Parnassus  :  and 
the  “Hill  of  Zion,”  in  which  “it  pleased  God  to  dwell,”  is  the 
type  of  “the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,”^  while  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  are  the  symbol  of  tyranny  and  idolatry.  “  He  showed  His 
word  unto  Jacob, — His  statutes  and  ordinances  unto  Israel.  He 
dealt  not  so  with  any  nation ;  neither  had  the  Heathen  knowledge 
of  His  laws.”^ 

But  not  only  was  a  holy  religion  the  characteristic  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Jews,  but  their  religious  feelings  were  directed  to 
somethlns:  in  the  future,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their  national 
life  tended  to  fix  their  thoughts  on  One  that  was  to  come.  By 

1  Neancler  observes  that  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  very  first,  was,  that  conscience  was  more  alive  among 
them  than  any  other  people. 

21*3.  xlviii.  2,  Ivxiii.  16. 
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types  and  by  promises,  their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards 
a  Messiah.  Their  history  was  a  continued  prophecy.  All  the  great 
stages  of  their  national  existence  were  accompanied  by  effusions  of 
prophetic  light.  Abraham  was  called  from  his  father’s  house,  and 
it  was  revealed  that  in  him  “  all  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.”  Moses  formed  Abraham’s  descendants  into  a  people,  by 
giving  them  a  law  and  national  institutions  ;  but  while  so  doing  he 
spake  before  of  Him  who  was  hereafter  to  be  raised  up  “a  Prophet 
like  unto  himself.”  David  reigned,  and  during  that  reign,  which 
made  so  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind,  psalms 
were  written  which  spoke  of  the  future  King.  And  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  that  captivity,  the  pathetic  recollection  of  which  became 
perpetual,  the  prophecies  took  a  bolder  range,  and  embraced  within 
their  widening  circle  the  redemption  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Thus  the  pious  Hebrew  was  always,  as  it  were,  in  the  attitude  of 
expectation  ;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked  that,  while  the  golden 
age  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  the  past,  that  of  the  Jews  was 
the  future.  M  hile  other  nations  were  growing  weary  of  their 
gods — without  anything  in  their  mythology  or  philosophy  to  satisfy 
the  deep  cravings  of  their  nature — with  religion  operating  rather  as 
a  barrier  than  a  link  between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant — 
with  morality  divorced  from  theology — the  whole  Jewish  people 
were  united  in  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  their  sacred  institutions, 
and  found  in  the  facts  of  their  past  history  a  pledge  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  national  hopes. 

It  is  true  that  the  rlewish  nation,  again  and  again,  during  several 
centuries,  fell  into  idolatry.  It  is  true  that  their  superiority  to  other 
nations  consisted  in  the  light  which  they  possessed,  and  not  in  the 
use  which  they  made  of  it ;  and  that  a  carnal  life  continually 
dragged  them  down  from  the  spiritual  eminence  on  which  they 
might  have  stood.  But  the  Divine  purposes  were  not  frustrated. 
The  chosen  people  was  subjeeted  to  the  chastisement  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  severe  sufferings  ;  and  they  were  fitted  by  a  long  training 
for  the  aceomplishment  of  that  work  to  the  conscious  performance 
of  which  they  did  not  willingly  rise.  They  were  hard  pressed  in 
their  own  country  by  the  incursions  of  their  idolatrous  neighbors, 
and  in  the  end  they  were  carried  into  a  distant  captivity.  From 
the  time  of  their  return  from  Babylon  they  were  no  longer  idolaters. 
They  presented  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  pure  Monotheism. 
And  in  the  active  times  which  preceded  and  followed  the  birth  of 
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Christ,  those  Greeks  or  Eomans  who  visited  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land  where  they  still  lingered  at  the  portals  of  the  East,  and  those 
vast  numbers  of  proselytes  whom  the  dispersed  Jews  had  gathered 
round  them  in  various  countries,  were  made  familiar  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all. 

The  influence  of  the  Jews  upon  th6  Heathen  world  was  exercised 
mainly  through  their  dispersion ;  but  this  subject  must  be  deferred 
for  a  few  pages,  till  w’e  have  examined  some  of  the  developments  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  nationalities.  A  few  words,  however,  may 
be  allowed  in  passing,  upon  the  consequences  of  the  geographical 
position  of  Jud®a. 

The  situation  of  this  little  but  eventful  country  is  such,  that  its 
inhabitants  were  brought  into  contact  successively  with  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Not  to  dwell  upon  its  proximity  to 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Assyria  on  the  other,  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  those  ancient  kingdoms  may  thereby  have  exercised 
or  received,  Palestine  lay  in  the  road  of  Alexander’s  Eastern  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  Greek  conqueror  was  there  before  he  founded  his 
mercantile  metropolis  in  Egypt,  and  thence  went  to  India,  to  return 
and  die  at  Babylon.  And  again,  when  his  empire  was  divided,  and 
Greek  kingdoms  were  erected  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  Palestine 
lay  between  the  rival  monarchies  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria 
and  the  Seleucids  at  Antioch — too  near  to  both  to  be  safe  from  the 
invasion  of  their  arms  or  the  influence  of  their  customs  and  their 
language.  And  finally,  when  the  time  came  for  the  Romans  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  within  the  circle  of  their 
power,  the  coast-line  of  Judfea  was  the  last  remote  portion  which 
was  needed  to  complete  the  fated  circumference. 

The  full  effect  of  this  geographical  position  of  Judsea  can  only 
be  seen  by  following  the  course  of  Greek  and  Roman  life  till  they 
were  brought  so  remarkably  into  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
that  of  the  Jews ;  and  we  turn  to  those  other  two  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  steps  of  whose  progress  were  successive  stages  in 
what  is  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (i.  10)  “  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  fullness  of  time.” 

If  we  think  of  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  fixing  on  its  chief  characteristics.  High  perfection  of  the  intellect 
and  imagination,  displaying  itself  in  all  the  various  forms  of  art, 
poetry,  literature  and  philosophy — restless  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  finding  its  exercise  in  athletic  games  or  in  subtle  disputa- 
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tions — love  of  the  beautiful — quiek  perception — indefatigable  in¬ 
quiry — all  these  enter  into  the  very  idea  of  the  Greek  race.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  inquire  how  far  these  qualities  were  due  to  an 
innate  peculiarity,  or  how  far  they  grew  up,  by  gradual  develop¬ 
ment,  amidst  the  natural  influences  of  their  native  country — the 
variety  of  their  hills  and  plains,  the  clear  lights  and  warm  shadows 
of  their  climate,  the  mingled  land  and  water  of  their  coasts.  We 
have  only  to  do  with  this  national  character  so  far  as,  under  Divine 
Providence,  it  was  made  subservient  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

We  shall  see  how  remarkably  it  subserved  this  purpose  if  we 
consider  the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  trade  and  colonization. 
Their  mental  activity  was  accompanied  with  a  great  physical  rest¬ 
lessness.  This  clever  people  always  exhibited  a  disposition  to 
spread  themselves.  Without  aiming  at  universal  conquest,  they 
displayed  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  a  remarkable  catholicity  of 
character  and  a  singular  power  of  adaptation  to  those  whom  they 
called  Barbarians.^  In  this  respect  they  were  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  Egyptians,  whose  immemorial  civilization  was  confined  to 
the  long  valley  which  extends  from  the  cataracts  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  The  Hellenic  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they 
despised  foreigners,  were  never  unwilling  to  visit  them  and  to 
cultivate  their  acquaintance.  At  the  earliest  period  at  which 
history  enables  us  to  discover  them,  we  see  them  moving  about  in 
their  ships  on  the  shores  and  among  the  islands  of  their  native 
seas ;  and,  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Asia 
Minor,  beyond  which  the  Persians  had  not  been  permitted  to 
advance,  was  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  Greek  colonies ;  and  Lower 
Italy,  when  the  Eoman  republic  was  just  beginning  to  be  conscious 
of  its  strength,  had  received  the  name  of  Greece  itself.  To  all 
these  places  they  carried  their  arts  and  literature,  their  philosophy, 
their  mythology,  and  their  amusements.  They  carried  also  their 
arms  and  their  trade.  The  heroic  age  had  passed  away,  and 
fabulous  voyages  had  given  place  to  real  expeditions  against  Sicily 
and  constant  traffic  with  the  Black  Sea.  They  were  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  empire  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  They  were,  indeed,  less  exclusively  mercantile  than  those 
old  discoverers.  Their  voyages  were  not  so  long.  But  their 
influence  on  general  civilization  was  greater  and  more  permanent. 

1  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  “  barbarian  ”  is  used  in  its  strict  classical  sense, 
i.  e.  for  a  man  who  does  not  speak  Greek.  See  Acts  xxviii.  2,  4 ;  Rom.  i.  14 ;  1 
Cor.  xiv.  11  j  Col.  iii.  11. 
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The  earliest  ideas  of  scientific  navigation  and  geography  are  due 
to  the  Greeks.  The  latter  Greek  travelers,  Strabo  and  Pausanias, 
will  be  our  best  sources  of  information  on  the  topography  of  St. 
Paul’s  journeys. 

With  this  view  of  the  Hellenic  character  before  us,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  appreciate  the  vast  results  of  Alexander’s  conquests.  He 
took  up  the  meshes  of  the  net  of  Greek  civilization,  which  were 
lying  in  disorder  on  the  edges  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  spread 
them  over  all  the  countries  which  he  traversed  in  his  wonderful 
campaigns.  The  East  and  the  West  were  suddenly  brought 
together.  Separated  tribes  were  united  under  a  common  govern- . 
ment.  New  cities  were  builf,  as  the  centres  of  political  life.  New 
lines  of  communication  were  opened,  as  the  channels  of  commercial 
activity.  The  new  culture  penetrated  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Pisldia  and  Lycaonia.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  became  Greek 
rivers.  The  lano;ua2:e  of  Athens  was  heard  amono;  the  Jewish 
colonies  of  Babylonia;  and  a  Grecian  Babylon^  was  built  by  the 
conqueror  in  Egypt,  and  called  by  his  name. 

The  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided,  but  the  effects  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns  and  policy  did  not  cease.  The  influence  of  the  fresh 
elements  of  social  life  was  rather  increased  by  being  brought  into 
independent  action  within  the  spheres  of  distinct  kingdoms.  Our 
attention  is  particularly  called  to  two  of  the  monarchical  lines, 
which  descended  from  Alexander’s  generals, — the  Ptolemies,  or 
the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt, — and  the  Seleucids,  or  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria.  Their  respective  capitals,  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
became  the  metropolitan  centres  of  commercial  and  civilized  life  in 
the  East.  They  rose  suddenly ;  and  their  very  appearance  marked 
them  as  the  cities  of  a  new  epoch.  Like  Berlin  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  they  were  modern  cities  built  by  great  kings  at  a  definite 
time  and  for  a  definite  purpose.  Their  histories  are  no  unim¬ 
portant  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Both  of  them  were 
connected  with  St.  Paul:  one  indirectly,  as  the  birthplace  of 
Apollos;  the  other  directly,  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
important  passages  of  the  Apostle’s  own  life.  Both  abounded  in 
Jews  from  their  first  foundation.  Both  became  the  residences  of 
Eoman  governors,  and  both  afterwards  were  patriarchates  of  the 
primitive  Church.  But  before  they  had  received  either  the  Eoman 
discipline  or  the  Christian  doctrine,  they  had  served  their  appointed 
purpose  of  spreading  the  Greek  language  and  habits,  of  creating 
3  1  Alexandria. 
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new  lines  of  commercial  intercourse  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  cen- 
tralizinop  in  themselves  the  mercantile  life  of  the  Levant.  Even 

o 

the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  remind  us  of  the  traffic  of  Antioch  with 
Cyprus  and  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  of  the  sailing  of  Alex¬ 
andrian  corn-ships  to  the  more  distant  harbors  of  Malta  and 
Puteoli. 

Of  all  the  Greek  elements  which  the  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alex¬ 
andria  were  the  means  of  circulating,  the  spread  of  the  language  is 
the  most  important.  Its  connection  with  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  doctrine — with  many  of  the  controversies  and  divisions 
of  the  Church — is  very  momentous.  That  language,  which  is  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  that  the  world  has  seen,  became  the 
language  of  theology.  The  Greek  tongue  became  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  more  than  it  had  been  to  the  Roman  or  the  Jew.  The 
mother-tongue  of  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  was  that  in  which  Philo' 
composed  his  treatises  at  Alexandria,  and  which  Cicero  spoke  at 
Athens.  It  is  difficult  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  important  rela¬ 
tion  which  Alexandria  more  especially  was  destined  to  bear  to  the 
whole  Christian  Church.  In  that  city,  the  representative  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  East,  where  the  most  remarkable  fusion  took  place 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Oriental  life,  and  at  the 
time  when  all  these  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  mind  of 
educated  Romans, — a  theological  language  was  formed,  rich  in  the 
phrases  of  various  schools,  and  suited  to  convey  Christian  ideas  to 
all  the  world.  It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  in  Greek,  the  language  which  can  best  express  the 
hiorhest  thouo-hts  and  worthiest  feelings  of  the  intellect  and  heart, 
and  which  is  adapted  to  be  the  instrument  of  education  for  all 
nations :  nor  was  it  an  accident  that  the  composition  of  these 
books  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  were  delayed,  till 
the  instruction  of  our  Lord,  and  the  writings  of  His  Apostles, 
could  be  expressed  in  the  dialect  of  Alexandria.  This,  also,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Him,  who  “  winked  at  the 
times  of  ignorance,”  but  who  “  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,. and  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.”^ 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  social  condition  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  falling,  during  this  period,  into  the  lowest  corruption.  The 

1  We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  mention  this  learned  Alexandrian  Jew 
He  was  a  cotcniporary  of  St.  Paul.  See  p.  59.  *  Acts  xvii.  30,  26. 
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disastrous  quarrels  of  Alexander’s  generals  had  been  continued 
among  their  successors.  Political  integrity  was  lost.  The  Greeks 
spent  their  life  in  worthless  and  frivolous  amusements.  Their 
religion,  though  beautiful  beyond  expression  as  giving  subjects  tor 
art  and  poetry,  was  utterly  powerless,  and  worse  than  powerless, 
in  checking  their  bad  propensities.  Their  philosophers  were 
sophists  ;  their  women  might  be  briefly  divided  into  two  classes, — 
.  those  who  were  highly  educated,  and  openly  profligate  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  who  lived  in  domestic  and  ignorant  seclusion  on 
the  other.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  causes  of  deo;- 
radatlon  spread  with  the  diffusion  of  the  race  and  the  language. 
Like  Sybaris  and  Syracuse,  Antioch  and  Alexandria  become  almost 
worse  than  Athens  and  Corinth.  But  the  very  diffusion  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  corruption  was  preparing  the  way,  because  it 
showed  the  necessity,  for  the  Interposition  of  a  Gospel.  The  dis¬ 
ease  itself  seemed  to  call  for  a  Healer.  And  if  the  prevailing  evils 
of  the  Greek  population  presented  obstacles,  on  a  large  scale,  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity, — yet  they  showed  to  all  future  time 
the  weakness  of  man’s  highest  powers,  if  unassisted  from  above; 
and  there  must  have  been  many  who  groaned  under  the  burden 
of  a  corruption  which  they  could  not  shake  off,  and  who  were 
ready  to  welcome  the  voice  of  Him,  who  “  took  our  infirmities, 
and  bare  our  sicknesses.”^  The  “Greeks,”^  who  were  mentioned 
by  St.  John  as  coming  to  see  Jesus  at  the  feast,  were,  we  trust, 
the  types  of  a  lai'ge  class;  and  we  may  conceive  His  answer  to 
Andrew  and  Philip  as  expressing  the  fulfillment  of  the  appointed 
times  in  the  widest  sense — “The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of 
Man  should  be  glorified.” 

Such  was  the  civilization  and  corruption  connected  with  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  language  when  the  Eoman  power  approached 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For  some  centu¬ 
ries  this  irresistible  force  had  been  gathering  strength  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines.  Gradually,  but  surely,  and  with 
ever-increasing  rapidity,  it  made  to  itself  a  wider  space — north¬ 
ward  into  Etruria,  southward  into  Campania.  It  passed  beyond 

iMatt.  viii.  17. 

2 John  xii.  20.  It  ought  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  word  “  Grecian”  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  used  for  a  Hellenist,  or  Grecising  Jew 
— as  in  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  29 — while  the  word  '•  Greek”  is  used  for  one  who  was  by  birth 
a  Gentile,  and  who  might,  or  might  not,  be  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  or  a  convert  to 
Christianity. 
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its  Italian  boundaries.  And  six  hundred  years  after  the  building 
of  the  City,  the  Koman  eagle  had  seized  on  Africa  at  the  point  of 
Carthage,  and  Greece  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  had  turned 
its  eye  towards  the  East.  The  defenceless  prey  was  made  secure, 
by  craft  or  by  war ;  and  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  all  those 
coasts,  from  Ephesus  to  Tarsus  and  Antioch,  and  round  by  the 
Holy  Land  to  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  were  tributary  to  the  city 
of  the  Tiber.  We  have  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the  character-, 
istics  of  this  new  dominion,  and  to  point  out  its  iirovidential  con¬ 
nection  with  the  spread  and  consolidation  of  the  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  this  dominion  was  not  a  pervading  influence 
exerted  by  a  restless  and  intellectual  people,  but  it  Avas  the  grasp¬ 
ing  power  of  an  external  government.  The  idea  of  law  had 
grown  up  with  the  growth  of  the  Romans ;  and  whereA'er  they 
went  they  carried  it  with  them.  Wherever  their  armies  were 
marching  or  encamping,  there  always  attended  them,  like  a  mys¬ 
terious  presence,  the  spirit  of  the  City  of  Rome.  Universal  con¬ 
quest  and  permanent  occupation  Avere  the  ends  at  Avhich  they 
aimed.  Strength  and  organization  were  the  characteristics  of 
their  sway.  We  have  seen  how  the  Greek  science  and  commerce 
were  wafted,  by  irregular  winds,  from  coast  to  coast :  and  now 
we  follow  the  advance  of  legions,  governors,  and  judges  along  the 
Roman  Roads,  which  pursued  their  undeviating  course  over  plains 
and  mountains,  and  bound  the  City  to  the  furthest  extremities  of 
the  provinces. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  features 
and  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  age,  than  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  material  works  which  still  remain  as  its  imperishable 
monuments.  Whether  undertaken  by  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  ostentation  of  private  luxury,  they  were  marked 
by  vast  extent  and  accomplished  at  an  enormous  expenditure. 
The  gigantic  roads  of  the  Empire  have  been  unrivalled  till  the 
present  century.  Solid  structures  of  all  kinds,  for  utility,  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  worship,  were  erected  in  Italy  and  the  provinces, — 
amphitheatres  of  stone,  magnificent  harbors,  bridges,  sepulchres, 
and  temples.  The  decoration  of  wealthy  houses  was  celebrated  by 
the  poets  of  the  day.  The  pomp  of  buildings  in  the  cities  was 
rivalled  by  astonishing  villas  in  the  country.  The  enormous  baths, 
by  w'hlch  travelers  are  surprised,  belong  to  a  period  somewhat 
later  than  that  of  St.  Paul ;  but  the  aqueducts  which  still  remain 
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in  the  Campagna,  were  some  of  them  new  when  he  visited  Rome. 
Of  the  metropolis  itself  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  his  life  is  . 
exactly  embraced  between  its  two  great  times  of  renovation,  that 
of  Augustus  on  the  one  hand,  who  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
having  found  it  a  city  of  brick  left  it  a  city  of  marble,  and  that 
of  Nero  on  the  other,  when  the  great  conflagration  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  arrangement  of  its  streets  and  buildings. 

These  great  works  may  be  safely  taken  as  emblems  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude,  strength,  grandeur,  and  solidity  of  the  Empire ;  but  they 
are  emblems,  no  less,  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  which  had  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  formation,  and  of  the  general  suffering  which  per¬ 
vaded  it.  The  statues,  with  which  the  metropolis  and  the  Roman 
houses  were  profusely  decorated,  had  been  brought  from  plundered 
provinces,  and  many  of  them  had  swelled  the  triumphs  of  con¬ 
querors  on  the  Capitol.  The  amphitheatres  were  built  for  shows 
of  gladiators,  and  were  the  scenes  of  a  bloody  cruelty,  which  had 
been  quite  unknown  in  the  licentious  exhibitions  of  the  Greek 
theatre.  The  roads,  baths,  harbors,  aqueducts,  had  been  con- 
strueted  by  slave-labor.  And  the  country  villas,  which  the.  Italian 
traveler  lino-ered  to  admire,  were  themselves  vast  establishments 
of  slaves. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  misery  followed  in  the  train  of 
Rome’s  advancing  greatness.  Cruel  suffering  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  close  of  the  Republic.  Slave  wars,  civil  wars, 
wars  of  conquest,  had  left  their  disastrous  results  behind  them. 
No  country  recovers  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  a  war  which  has 
been  conducted  wdthln  its  frontier;  and  there  was  no  district  of 
the  Empire  w  hlch  had  not  been  the  scene  of  some  recent  cam¬ 
paign.  None  had  suffered  more  than  Italy  itself.  Its  old  stock 
of  freemen,  who  had  cultivated  its  fair  plains  and  terraced  vine¬ 
yards,  was  utterly  worn  out.  The  general  dejiopulation  was  badly 
compensated  by  the  establishment  of  military  colnnies.  Inordinate 
wealth  and  slave  factories  were  the  prominent  features  of  the 
desolate  prospect.  The  words  of  the  great  historian  may  fill  up 
the  picture.  “As  regards  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
Romans,  their  great  object  at  this  time  was  the  acquisition  and 
possession  of  money.  Their  moral  conduct,  which  had  been  cor¬ 
rupt  enough  before  the  Social  war,  became  still  more  so  by  their 
systematic  plunder  and  rapine.  Immense  riches  were  accumula¬ 
ted  and  squandered  upon  brutal  pleasures.  The  simplicity  of  the 
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old  manners  and  mode  of  living  had  been  abandoned  for  Greek 
luxuries  and  frivolities,  and  the  whole  houseliold  arrangements  had 
become  altered.  The  Roman  houses  had  formerly  been  quite 
simple,  and  were  built  either  of  bricks  or  peperino,  but  in  most 
cases  of  the  former  luaterial;  now,  on  the  other  han(J,  every  one 
would  live  in  a  splendid  house  and  be  surrounded  by  luxuries. 
The  condition  of  Italy  after  the  Social  and  Civil  wars  was  inde¬ 
scribably  wretched.  Samnium  had  becorne  almost  a  desert;  and 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo  there  was  scarcely  any  town  in  that 
country  which  was  not  in  ruins.  But  worse  things  were  yet  to 
come.’’ 

This  disastrous  condition  was  not  confined  to  Italy.  In  some 
respeets  the  provinces  had  their  own  peculiar  sufferings.  To  take 
the  case  of  Asia  Minor.  It  had  been  plundered  and  ravaged  by 
successive  generals, — by  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Antioehus  of 
Syria, — by  Manlius  in  his  Galatian  campaign, — by  Pompey  in  the 
struggle  with  Mithridates.  The  rapacity  of  governors  and  their 
officials  folloM^ed  that  of  generals  and  their  armies.  M  e  know 
what  Cilicia  suffered  under  Dolabella  and  his  agent  Verres:  and 
Cicero  reveals  to  us  the  oppression  of  his  predecessor  Applus  in 
the  same  province,  contrasted  with  his  own  boasted  clemency. 
Some  portions  of  this  beautiful  and  inexhaustible  country  revived 
under  the  emperors.  But  it  was  only  an  outward  prosj)erity. 
IVhatever  may  have  been  the  improvement  in  the  external  details 
of  provincial  government,  we  cannot  believe  that  governors  were 
gentle  and  forbearing,  when  Caligula  was  on  the  throne,  and  when 
Nero  was  seeking  statues  for  his  golden  house.  The  contempt  in 
which  the  Greek  provincials  themselves  were  held  by  the  Romans 
may  be  learned  from  the  later  correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Trajan 
with’ Pliny  the  Governor  of  Bithynia.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  were  sent  from  Rome  to  dis- 
pense  justice  at  Ephesus  or  Tarsus,  were  more  frequently  like 
Applus  and  Verres,  than  Cicero  and  Elaccus, — more  like  Pilate 
and  Felix,  than  Gallio  or  Sergius  Paulus. 

It  would  be  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  when  the  world  was 
reduced  under  one  sceptre,  any  real  principle  of  unity  held  its 
different  parts  together.  The  emperor  was  deified,  because  men 
were  enslaved.  There  was  no  true  peace  when  Augustus  closed 
the  Temple  of  J anus.  The  Empire  was  only  the  order  of  external 
government,  with  a  chaos  both  of  opinions  and  morals  within. 
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The  writings  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  remain  to  attest  the  corrup¬ 
tion  which  festered  in  all  ranks,  alike  in  the  senate  and  the  family. 
The  old  severity  of  manners,  and  the  old  faith  in  the  better  part 
of  the  Eoman  religion,  were  gone.  The  licentious  creeds  and 
practices  of  Greece  and  the  East  had  inundated  Italy  and  the 
West:  and  the  Pantheon  was  only  the  monument  of  a  compromise 
among  a  multitude  of  effete  superstitions.  It  is  true  that  a  re¬ 
markable  religious  toleration  was  produced  by  this  state  of  things : 
and  it  is  probable  that  for  some  short  time  Christianity  itself  shared 
the  advantage  of  it.  But  still  the  temper  of  the  times  was  essen¬ 
tially  both  cruel  and  profane ;  and  the  Apostles  were  soon  exposed 
to  its  bitter  persecutions.  The  Roman  Empire  was  destitute  of 
that  unity  which  the  Gospel  gives  to  mankind.  It  was  a  king¬ 
dom  of  this  world ;  and  the  human  race  were  groaning  for  the 
better  peace  of  “  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.” 

Thus,  in  the  very  condition  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  the 
miserable  state  of  its  mixed  population,  we  can  recognize  a  negative 
preparation  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion  called  for  a  Consoler ;  as  much  as  the  moral  sickness  of  the 
Greeks  called  for  a  Healer;  a  Messiah  was  needed  by  the  whole 
Empire  as  much  as  by  the  Jews,  though  not  looked  for  with  the 
same  conscious  expectation.  But  we  have  no  difficulty  in  going 
much  farther  than  this,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  discover  in  the 
eircurastances  of  the  world  at  this  period,  significant  traces  of  a 
positive  preparation  for  the  Gospel. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Romans 
had  already  become  Greek  to  some  considerable  extent,  before  they 
were  the  political  masters  of  those  eastern  countries,  where  the 
language,  mythology,  and  literature  of  Greece  had  become  more 
or  less  familiar.  How  early,  how  widely,  and  how  permanently 
this  Greek  influence  prevailed,  and  how  deeply  it  entered  into  the 
minds  of  educated  Romans,  we  know  from  their  surviving  writings, 
and  from  the  biography  of  eminent  men.  Cicero,  who  was 
governor  of  Cilicia  about  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  St. 
Paul,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  Greek 
tonfi^ue  amonof  the  instructed  classes;  and  about  the  time  of  the 

o  o 

Apostle’s  martyrdom.  Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  was 
receiving  a  Greek  education  at  Marseilles.  Is  it  too  mueh  to  say, 
that  the  general  Latin  conquest  was  providentially  delayed  till  the 
Romans  had  been  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  language  and  ideas 
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of  their  predecessors,  and  had  incorpoi'ated  many  parts  of  that 
civilization  with  their  own? 

And  if  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  pre-arrangements  is  illustrated 
by  the  period  of  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language,  it  is  illustrated 
no  less  by  that  of  the  completion  and  maturity  of  the  Roman 
government.  When  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  were  bound 
together  in  one  empire, — when  one  common  organization  pervaded 
the  whole, — when  channels  of  communication  were  everywhere 
opened, — when  new  facilities  of  travelling  were  provided, — then 
was  “the  fullness  of  time”  (Gal.  iv.  4),  then  the  Messiah  came. 
Tlie  Greek  language  had  already  been  prepared  as  a  medium  for 
preserving  and  transmitting  the  doctrine;  the  Roman  government 
was  now  prepared  to  help  the  progress  even  of  that  religion  which 
it  persecuted.  The  manner  in  which  it  spread  through  the 
provinces  is  well  exemplified  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul ;  his  right  of 
citizenship  rescued  him  In  Macedonia^  and  in  Judasa^;  he  converted 
one  governor  in  Cyprus*,  was  protected  by  another  in  Achaia^, 
and  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  by  a  third.*  The  time  was 
indeed  approaching,  when  all  the  complicated  weight  of  the  central 
tyranny,  and  of  the  provincial  governments,  was  to  fall  on  the  new 
and  irresistible  religion.  But  before  this  took  place,  it  had  begun 
to  grow  up  in  close  connection  with  all  departments  of  the  Empire. 
When  the  supreme  government  itself  became  Christian,  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polity  was  permanently  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  constitution  of  the  state.  Nor  was  the  Empire  broken  up,  till 
the  separate  fragments,  which  have  become  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  were  themselves  portions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  in  all  that  we  have  said  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
world,  one  important  and  widely  diffused  element  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  has  not  been  mentioned.  We  have  lost  sio;ht  for  some  time 
of  the  Jews,  and  we  must  return  to  the  subject  of  their  dispersion, 
which  was  purposely  deferred  till  we  had  shown  how  the  intel¬ 
lectual  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  organizing  civilization 
of  the  Romans,  had,  through  a  long  series  of  remarkable  events, 
been  brought  in  contact  with  the  religrious  civilization  of  the  He- 
brews.  It  remains  that  we  point  out  that  one  peculiarity  of  the 
Jewish  people,  which  made  this  contact  almost  universal  in  every 
part  of  the  Empire. 

lActs  xvi.  37 — 39.  2  Acts  xxii.  25.  3  Acts  xiii.  12. 

■4  Acts  xviii.  14—17.  *Acts  xxv.  12,  xxviL  1. 
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Their  dispersion  began  early ;  though,  early  and  late,  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  Judjea  has  always  been  the  same.  Like  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  they  seem  to  have  combined 
a  tendency  to  foreign  settlements  with  the  most  passionate  love  of 
their  native  land.  The  first  scattering  of  the  Jews  was  compul¬ 
sory,  and  began  with  the  Assyrian  exile,  when,  about  the  time  of 
the  building  of  Rome,  natives  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  were  carried 
away  by  the  Eastern  monarchs ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
Babylonian  exile,  when  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were 
removed  at  different  epochs, — when  Daniel  was  brought  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  Ezekiel  to  the  river  Chebar,  That  this  earliest  dispersion 
was  not  without  influential  results  may  be  inferred  from  these 
facts ;  that,  about  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Mara¬ 
thon,  a  Jew  was  the  minister,  another  Jew  the  cup-bearer,  arid  a 
Jewess  the  consort,  of  a  Persian  monarch.  That  they  enjoyed 
many  privileges  in  this  foreign  country,  and  that  their  condition 
was  not  always  oppressive,  may  be  gathered  from  this, — that 
when  Cyrus  gave  them  permission  to  return,  the  majority  re¬ 
mained  In  their  new  home.  In  preference  to  their  native  land. 
Thus  that  great  Jewish '  colony  began  in  Babylonia,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  may  be  traced  in  Apostolic  times,^  and  which  re¬ 
tained  its  influence  long  after  in  the  Talmudical  schools.  These 
Hebrew  settlements  may  be  followed  through  various  parts  of 
the  continental  East,  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  and  even  to 
China.  Me,  however,  are  more  concerned  with  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  Western  Asia.  Jews  had  settled  in  Syria  and  Phoe¬ 
nicia  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  the  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  policy  of  Seleucus-, 
who,  in  founding  Antioch,  raised  them  to  the  same  political  posi¬ 
tion  wflth  the  other  citizens.  One  of  his  successors  on  the  throne, 
Antiochus  the  Great,  established  two  thousand  Jewish  families  in 
Lydia  and  Phrygia.  From  hence  they  would  spread  into  Pam- 
phylia  and  Galatia,  and  along  the  western  coasts  from  Ephesus  to 
Troas.  And  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  tendency  to  trade  which  already  began  to  charac¬ 
terize  this  wonderful  people,  would  easily  bring  them  to  the 
islands,  such  as  Cyprus  and  Rhodes. 

Their  oldest  settlement  in  Africa  was  that  which  took  place 
after  the  murder  of  the  Babylonian  governor  of  Judma,  and  which 

1  See  1  Pet.  v.  13. 
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is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.^  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  Antioch,  our  chief  attention  is  called  to  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  period  of  the  Greek  kings.  The  Jewish  quar¬ 
ter  of  Alexandria  is  well  known  in  history ;  and  the  colony  of 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  Lower  Egypt  is  of  greater  importance  than 
that  of  their  Aramaic  brethren  in  Babylonia  Alexander  himself 
brought  Jews  and  Samaritans  to  his  famous  city ;  the  first  Ptol¬ 
emy  brought  many  more  ;  and  many  betook  themselves  hither  of 
their  free  will,  that  they  might  escape  from  the  incessant  troubles 
which  disturbed  the  peace  of  their  fiitherland.  Nor  was  their  in¬ 
fluence  confined  to  Egypt,  but  they  became  known  on  one  side  in 
^Ethiopia,  the  country  of  Queen  Candace,^  and  spread  on  the 
other  in  great  numbers  to  the  “  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene.” 

Under  what  circumstances  the  Jews  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Europe  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  which,  as  Humboldt  has  said,  were 
like  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  civilization,  became  the  means  of 
the  advance  of  Judaism.  The  journey  of  the  proselyte  Lydia 
from  Thyatira  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14),  and  the  voyage  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18), 
are  only  specimens  of  mercantile  excursions  which  must  have 
begun  at  a  far  earlier  period.  Philo'*  mentions  Jews  in  Thessaly, 
Bceotia,  Macedonia,  HEtolia,  and  Attica,  in  Argos  and  Corinth, 
in  the  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands  of  Euboea 
and  Crete :  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  speaks  of 
them  in  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Beroea,  in  Athens,  in  Corinth,' 
and  in  Borne.  The  first  Jews  came  to  Borne  to  decorate  a  triumph ; 
but  they  were  soon  set  free  from  captivity,  and  gave  the  name  to 
the  “Synagogue  of  the  Libertines”  in  Jerusalem.  They  owed 
to  Julius  Ctesar  those  privileges  in  the  Western  Capital  which 
they  had  obtained  from  Alexander  in  the  Eastern.,  They  became 
influential,  and  made  proselytes.  They  sprea,d  into  other  towns 
of  Italy ;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  boyhood  we  find  them  in 
large  numbers  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  just  as  we  have  previously 
seen  them  established  in  that  of  Cyprus.^  IVith  regard  to  Gaul, 
we  know  at  least  that  two  sons  of  Herod  were  banished,  about 
this  same  period,  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhone ;  and  if  (as  seems 
1  See  2  Kings  xxv.  22-26 ;  Jer.  xliii.,  xliv.  2  yjjj .  27.  s  g^g  ^g^g^  p  3^^ 

^  In  the  case  of  Sardinia,  however,  they  were  forcibly  sent  to  the  island,  to  die  of 
Ihe  had  climate. 
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most  probable)  St.  Paul  accomplished  that  journey  to  Spain,  of 
■which  he  speaks  in  his  letters,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  found 
there  some  of  the  scattered  children  of  his  own  people.  We  do 
not  seek  to  ^Dursue  them  further ;  but,  after  a  few  words  on  the 
proselytes,  we  must  return  to  the  earliest  scenes  of  the  Apostle’s 
career. 

The  subject  of  the  proselytes  is  sufficiently  important  to  demand 
a  separate  notice.  Under  this  term  we  include  at  present  all  who 
were  attracted  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  towards  Judaism, — 
from  those  who  by  circumcision  had  obtained  full  access  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  temple-worship,  to  those  who  only  professed  a 
general  respect  for  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  attended  as  hearers  in 
the  synagogues.  Many  proselytes  were  attached  to  the  Jewish 
communities  wherever  they  were  dispersed.  Even  in  their  own 
country  and  its  vicinity,  the  number,  both  in  early  and  later  times, 
was  not  inconsiderable.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  Candace,  Queen  of  A^thiopia,  in  the  New ;  and  King  Izates, 
with  his  mother  Helena,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  are  only  royal 
representatives  of  a  large  class.  During  the  time  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  some  alien  tribes  were  forcibly  incorporated  with  the  Jews. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Iturgeans,  and  probably  with  the 
Moabites,  and  above  all,  with  the  Edomites,  with  whose  name 
that  of  the  Herodian  ffimily  is  historically  connected.  How  far 
Judaism  extended  amoncr  the  vague  collection  of  tribes  called 
Arabi^OW^'we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  curious  history  of  the 
Homerite^Jand  from  the  actions  of  such  chieftains  as  Aretas  (2 
Cor.  xi.  32).  But  as  we  travel  towards  the  West  and  North,  into 
countries  better  known,  we  find  no  lack  of  evidence  of  the  moral 
effect  of  the  synagogues,  with  their  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  their 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  “  Nicolas  of  Antioch  ”  (Acts  vi.  5) 
is  only  one  of  that  “  vast  multitude  of  Greeks  ”  who,  according  to 
Josephus,  were  attracted  in  that  city  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  and 
ritual.  In  Damascus,  we  are  even  told  by  the  same  authority 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  woman  were  proselytes ;  a  fact 
which  receives  a  remarkable  illustration  from  what  happened  to 
Paul  at  Iconlum  (Acts  iii.  50).  But  all  further  details  may  be 
postponed  till  we  follow  Paul  himself  into  the  synagogues,  where 
he  so  often  addressed  a  mingled  audience  of  “  J ews  of  the  disper¬ 
sion  ”  and  “  devout  ”  strangers. 

This  chapter  may  be  suitably  concluded  by  some  notice  of  the 
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provinces  of  Cilicia  and  Judcea.  This  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  what  has  been  said  above,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Roman 
provinces  generally;  it  will  exemplify  the  mixture  of  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  will  be  a  fit 
introduction  to  what  must  Immediately  succeed.  For  these  are 
the  two  provinces  which  require  our  attention  in  the  early  life  of 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

Both  these  provinces  were  once  under  the  sceptre  of  the  line  of 
the  Seleucids,  or  Greek  Kings  of  Syria ;  and  both  of  them,  though 
originally  inhabited  by  a  “  barbarous  population,  received  more 
or  less  of  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization.  If  the  map  is  con¬ 
sulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  Grfeco- 
Syrian  kings,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  angle  where  the  coast-line 
of  Cilicia,  running  eastwards,  and  that  of  J udtea,  extended  north¬ 
wards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  It  will  be  seen  also, 
that,  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  of  these  coasts,  there  is  a  line  of 
mountains,  not  far  from  the  sea,  which  are  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  in  heavy  and  confused  forms,  near  the  same  angle ; 
the  principal  break  in  the  continuity  of  either  of  them  being  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  which  passes  by  Antioch.  One  of  these 
mountain  lines  is  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  is  so  often 
mentioned  as  a  great  geographical  boundary  by  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  Cilicia  extends  partly  over  the  Taurus 
itself,  and  partly  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  other  range  is  that 
of  Lebanon — a  name  made  sacred  by  the  scriptures  anAqpo^ry  of 
the  Jews ;  and  where  its  towering  eminences  subside  ^warOp  the 
south  into  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys  and  level  plainsGl^re  is 
Jadcea,  once  the  country  of  promise  and  possession  to  the  chosen 
people,  but  a  Roman  province  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Cilicia,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  under  the'early 
Roman  emperors,  comprehended  two  districts,  of  nearly  equal  ex¬ 
tent,  but  of  very  different  character.  The  Western  portion,  or 
liougJi  Cilicia,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  collection  of  the  branches 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  come  down  in  large  masses  to  the  sea, 
and  form  that  projection  of  the  coast  which  divides  the  Bay  of 
Issus  from  that  of  Pamphylia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of 
this  district  were  notorious  for  their  robberies :  the  northern  por¬ 
tion,  under  the  name  of  Isaurla,  providing  innumerable  strong¬ 
holds  for  marauders  by  land  ;  and  the  southern,  with  its  excellent 
timber,  its  cliffs,  and  small  harbors,  being  a  natural  home  for 

I  See  p.  32,  note. 
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pirates.  The  Isauralaas  maintained  their  independence  with  such 
determined  obstinacy,  that  in  a  later  period  of  the  Empire,  the 
Eomans  were  willing  to  resign  all  appearance  of  subduing  them, 
and  were  content  to  surround  them  with  a  cordo'n  of  forts.  The 
natives  of  the  coast  of  Eough  Cilicia  began  to  extend  their  piracies 
as  the  strength  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  declined.  They 
found  in  the  progress  of  the  Eoman  power,  for  some  time,  an 
encouragement  rather  than  a  hindrance ;  for  they  were  actively 
engaged  in  an  extensive  and  abominable  slave-trade,  of  which  the 
island  of  Delos  was  the  great  market;  and  the  opulent  families  of 
Eome  were  in  need  of  slaves,  and  were  not  more  scrupulous  than 
some  Christian  nations  of  modern  times  about  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  them.  But  the  expeditions  of  these  buccaneers  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  became  at  last  quite  intolerable ;  their  fleets  seemed  in¬ 
numerable  ;  their  connections  were  extended  far  beyond  their  own 
coasts ;  all  commerce  was  paralyzed ;  and  they  began  to  arouse 
that  attention  at  Rome  which  the  more  distant  pirates  ofl  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  not  long  ago  excited  in  England.  A  vast 
expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Pompey  the 
Great ;  thousands  of  piratic  vessels  were  burnt  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  and  the  inhabitants  dispersed.  A  perpetual  service  was 
thus  done  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  the  Mediterranean  was 
made  safe  for  the  voyages  of  merchants  and  Apostles.  The  town 
of  Soli,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  divisions  of  Cilicia,  received  the' 
name  of  Pompeiopolis,  in  honor  of  the  great  conqueror,  and  the 
splendid  remains  of  a  colonnade  which  led  from  the  harbor  to  the 
city  may  be  considered  a  monument  of  this  signal  destruction  of 
the  enemies  of  order  and  peace. 

The  Eastern,  or  Flat  Cilicia,  was  a  rich  and  extensive  plain. 
Its  prolific  vegetation  is  praised  both  by  the  earlier  and  later 
classical  writers,  and,  even  under  the  neglectful  government  of  the 
Turks,  is  still  noticed  by  modern  travelers.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  still  more  from  its  peculiar  physical  configuration,  it 
was  a  possession  of  great  political  importance.  Walled  off  from 
the  neighboring  countries  by  a  high  barrier  of  mountains,  which 
sweep  irregularly  round  it  from  Pompeiopolis  and  Rough  Cilicia  to 
the  Syrian  coast  on  the  north  of  Antioch, — with  one  pass  lead¬ 
ing  up  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  another  giving  access  to 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes — it  was  naturally  the  high  road  both  of 
trading  caravans  and  of  military  expeditions.  Through  this  country 
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Cyrus  marched,  to  depose  his  brother  from  the  Persian  throne.  It 
was  here  that  the  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Alexander  over 
Darius.  This  j)lain  has  since  seen  the  hosts  of  Western  Crusaders, 
and,  in  our  own  day,  has  been  the  field  of  operations  of  hostile 
Mahommedan  armies,  Turkish  and  Egyptian.  The  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt  endeavored,  long  ago,  to  tear  it  from  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria.  The  Romans  left  it  at  first  in  the  possession  of  Antiochus, 
but  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus  could  not  permanently  arrest  them ; 
and  the  letters  of  Cicero  remain  to  us  among  the  most  interesting, 
as  they  are  among  the  earliest,  monuments  of  Roman  Cilicia. 

Situated  near  the  western  border  of  the  Cilician  plain,  where  the 
river  Cydnus  flows,  in  a  cold  and  rapid  stream,  from  the  snows  of 
Taurus  to  the  sea,  was  the  city  of  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
province,  and  “no  mean  city”  (Acts  xxi.  39)  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world.  Its  coins  reveal  to  us  its  fireatness  through  a  long 
series  of  years : — alike  in  the  peric^d  which  intervened  between 
Xerxes  and  Alexander — and  under  the  Roman  sway,  when  it  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  name  of  Metropolis — and  long  after  Hadrian  had 
rebuilt  it,  and  issued  his  new  coinage  with  the  old  mythological 
types.  In  the  intermediate  period,  which  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  native  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  Tarsus  was  in  the  Eastern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  almost  what  Marseilles  was  in  the  Western.  Strabo 
says  that,  in  all  that  relates  to  philosophy  and  general  education,  it 
was  even  more  illustrious  than  Athens  and  Alexandria.  From 
his  description  it  is  evident  that  its  main  character  was  that  of 
a  Greek  city,  where  the  Greek  language  was  spoken,  and  Greek 
literature  studiously  cultivated.  But  we  should  be  wrong  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  general  population  of  the  province  was  of  Greek 
origin,  or  spoke  the  Greek  tongue.  When  Cyrus  came  with  his 
army  from  the  Western  coast,  and  still  later,  when  Alexander 
penetrated  into  Cilicia,  they  found  the  inhabitants  “  Barbarians.” 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  old  race  would  be  destroyed,  or  the  old 
language  obliterated,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Seleucld  kings.  We  must  rather  conceive  of 
Tarsus  as  like  Brest  in  Brittany,  or  like  Toulon  in  Provence — a 
city  where  the  language  of  refinement  is  spoken  and  written,  in 
the  midst  of  a  ruder  population,  who  use  a  different  language,  and 
possess  no  literature  of  their  own. 

If  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  position  of  this  province  and  city 
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under  the  Eomans,  we  are  led  to  notice  two  different  systems  of 
policy  which  they  adopted  in  their  subject  dominions.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  Rome  was  to  make  the  world  subservient  to  herself ;  but 
this  might  be  accomplished  directly  or  indirectly.  A  governor 
might  be  sent  from  Rome  to  take  the  absolute  command  of  a 
province;  or  some  native  chief  might  have  a  kingdom,  an  eth- 
narchy,  or  a  tetrarchy  assigned  to  him,  in  which  he  was  nominally 
independent,  but  really  subservient  and  often  tributary.  Some 
provinces  were  rich  and  productive,  or  essentially  important  in 
the  military  sense,  and  these  were  committed  to  Romans  under 
the  Senate  or  the  Emperor.  Others  might  be  worthless  or  troub¬ 
lesome,  and  fit  only  to  reward  the  services  of  a  useful  instrument, 
or  to  occupy  the  energies  of  a  dangerous  ally.  Both  these  systems 
were  adopted  in  the  East  and  in  the  ATest.  TVe  have  examples  of 
both — in  Spain  and  in  Gaul — in  Cilicia  and  in  Judaaa.  In  Asia 
Minor  they  were  so  irregularly  combined,  and  the  territories  of 
the  Independent  sovereigns  were  so  capriciously  granted  or  re¬ 
moved,  extended  or  curtailed,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  provinces  were  at  a  given  epoch. 
Not  to  enter  into  any  minute  history  in  the  case  of  Cilicia,  it  will 
be  enough  to  say,  that  its  rich  and  level  plain  in  the  east  was  made 
a  Roman  province  by  Pompey,  and  so  remained,  while  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  western  portion  were  assigned,  at  different  periods,  to 
various  native  chieftains.  Thus  the  territories  of  Amyntas,  King 
of  Galatia,  were  extended  in  this  direction  by  Antony,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  great  struggle  with  Augustus  :  just  as  a  modern 
Rajah  may  be  strengthened  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  connection 
with  wars  against  Scinde  and  Sikhs.  For  some  time  the  whole  of 
Cilicia  was  a  consolidated  province  under  the  first  emperors :  but 
again,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  we  find  a  portion  of  the  same  West¬ 
ern  district  assigned  to  a  king  called  Polemo  II.  It  is  needless  to 
pursue  the  history  further.  In  St.  Paul’s  early  life  the  political 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  would  be  that  of  subjects  of  a 
Roman  governor:  and  Roman  officials,  if  not  Roman  soldiers,  would 
be  a  familiar  sijiht  to  the  Jews  who  were  settled  in  Tarsus. 

AYe  shall  have  many  opportunities  of  describing  the  condition 
of  provinces  under  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  but  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  here  to  allude  to  the  information  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  that  distinguished  man,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia  a  few  years  after  its  first  reduction  by  Pompey.  He  was 
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entrusted  with  the  civil  and  military  superintendence  of  a  large 
district  in  this  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending  not 
only  Cilicia,  but  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus ;  and  he  has  left  a  record  of  all  the  details  of  his  policy 
in  a  long  series  of  letters,  which  are  a  curious  monument  of  the 
Roman  procedure  in  the  management  of  conquered  provinces,  and 
which  possess  a  double  interest  to  us,  from  their  frequent  allusions 
to  the  same  places  which  St.  Paul  refers  to  in  his  Epistles.  This 
correspondence  represents  to  us  the  governor  as  surrounded  by  the 
adulation  of  obsequious  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  travels  with  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  for  Latin  is  the  official  language;  he  puts  down  banditti, 
and  is  saluted  by  the  title  of  Imperator;  letters  are  written,  on 
various  subjects,  to  the  governors  of  neighboring  provinces, — for 
instance,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Bithynia;  ceremonious  communications 
take  place  with  the  independent  chieftains.  The  friendly  relations 
of  Cicero  with  Deiotarus,  King  of  Galatia,  and  his  son,  remind  us 
of  the  interview  of  Pilate  and  Herod  in  the  Gospel,  or  of  Eestus 
and  Agrippa  in  the  Acts.  Cicero’s  letters  are  rather  too  full  of  a 
boastful  commendation  of  his  own  integrity;  but  from  what  he 
says  that  he  did,  we  may  infer  by  contrast  what  was  done  by 
others  who  were  less  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  the  same 
responsibilities.  He  allowed  free  access  to  his  person ;  he  refused 
expensive  monuments  in  his  honor;  he  declined  the  proffered  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  pauper  King  of  Cappadocia ;  he  abstained  from  exact¬ 
ing  the  customary  expenses  from  the  states  which  he  traversed  on 
his  march;  he  remitted  to  the  treasury  the  moneys  which  were 
not  expended  on  his  province ;  he  would  not  place  in  official  situ¬ 
ations  those  who  were  engaged  in  trade;  he  treated  the  local 
Greek  maffistrates  with  due  consideration,  and  contrived  at  the 
same  time  to  give  sg,tisfaction  to  the  Publicans.  From  all  this  it 
may  be  easily  inferred  with  how  much  corruption,  cruelty,  and 
pride,  the  Romans  usually  governed;  and  how  miserable  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  a  province  under  a  Yerres  or  an 
Appius,  a  Pilate  or  a  Felix.  So  far  as  we  remember,  the  Jews 
are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  Cicero’s  Cilician  letters ;  but  if  we 
may  draw  conclusions  from  a  speech  which  he  made  at  Rome  in 
defense  of  a  cotemporary  governor  of  Asia,  he  regarded  them 
Avith  much  contempt,  and  would  be  likely  to  treat  them  with 
harshness  and  injustice. 

That  Polemo  II.,  who  has  lately  been  mentioned  as  a  king  in 
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Cilicia,  was  one  of  those  curious  links  which  the  history  of  those 
times  exhibits  between  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 
He  became  a  Jew  to  marry  Berenice,  who  afterwards  f()rsouk  liim, 
and  whose  name,  after  once  appearing  in  Sacred  History  (Acts 
XXV.,  xxvi.),  is  lastly  associated  with  that  of  Titus,  the  destroyer 
of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Berenice  will  at  once  su<>-o-€st  the 
family  of  the  Herods,  and  transport  our  thoughts  to  Judma.  ' 

The  same  general  features  may  be  traced  in  this  province  as  in 
that  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  the  details  of  its  history  are  different.  When  Cilicia  was 
a  province.  It  formed  a  separate  jurisdiction,  with  a  governor  of 
its  own,  immediately  responsible  to  Rome:  but  Judaea,  in  its  pro¬ 
vincial  period,  was  only  an  appendage  to  Syria.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  position  of  the  ruler  resident  at  Cassarea  in  connection 
with  the  supreme  authority  at  Antioch  may  be  best  understood 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  governor  of  Madras  or  Bombay 
under  the  governor-general  who  resides  at  Calcutta.  Tlie  com¬ 
parison  is  in  some  respects  just:  and  British  India  might  supply 
a  further  parallel.  We  might  say  that  when  Judrea  was  not 
strictly  a  province,  but  a  monarchy  under  the  protectorate  of 
Rome,  it  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  contiguous  province  of 
Syria  which,  before  the  recent  war,  the  territories  of  tlie  king 
of  Oude  bore  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Judasa  was  twice  a 
monarchy:  and  thus  its  history  furnishes  illustrations  of  the  two 
systems  pursued  by  the  Romans,  of  direct  and  indirect  govern¬ 
ment. 

Another  important  contrast  must  be  noticed  in  the  histories  of 
these  two  provinces.  In  the  Greek  period  of  Judasa,  there  was  a 
time  of  noble  and  vigorous  independence.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
tlie  eighth  of  the  lino  of  the  Seleucids,  in  pursuance  of  a  general 
system  of  jtolicy,  by  which  he  sought  to  unite  all  his  different  ter¬ 
ritories  through  the  Greek  religion,  endeavored  to  introduce  the 
wor.-^bip  of  Jupiter  Into  Jerusalem.  Such  an  attempt  might  have 
been  very  successful  in  Syria  or  Cilicia:  but  in  Judasa  it  kindled  a 
flame  of  religious  indignation,  which  did  not  cease  to  burn  till  the 
yoke  of  the  Seleucidm  was  entirely  thrown  off:  the  name  of  An¬ 
tiochus  Epiphanes  was  ever  afterwards  held  In  abhorrence  by  the 
Jews,  and  a  special  fiist  was  kept  up  in  memory  of  the  time  when 
the  “abomination  of  desolation”  stood  in  the  holy  place.  The 
champions  of  the  independence  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
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purity  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  the  family  of  the  Maccabees  or 
Asmonasans:  and  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the 
first  Ilyrcanus  was  reigning  over  a  prosperous  and  independent 
kingdom.  But  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ilyrcanus  and  his  brother, 
the  family  of  the  Maccabees  was  not  what  it  had  been,  and  Judaea 
was  ripening  for  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Pompey  the  Great,  the 
same  conquerer  who  had  already  subjected  Cilicia,  appeared  in 
Damascus,  and  there  judged  the  cause  of  the  two  brothers.  All 
the  country  was  full  of  his  fame.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  63  he 
came  down  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  his  Roman  soldiers  occu¬ 
pied  the  ford  where  Joshua  had  crossed  over,  and  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  he  looked  down  upon  Jerusalem.  From  that  day  Judaja 
was  virtually  under  the  government  of  Rome.  It  is  true  that, 
after  a  brief  support  given  to  the  reigning  family,  a  new'  native 
dynasty  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Antipatcr,  a  man  of  Idumasan 
birth,  had  been  minister  of  the  Maccabajan  kings:  but  they  w'ere 
the  Rois  Faineants  of  Palestine,  and  he  was  the  Maire  du  Palais. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  great  civil  w'ars,  the  Ilerodian 
family  succeeded  to  the  Asmonasan,  as  the  Carlovingian  line  in 
France  succeeded  that  of  Clovis.  As  Pepin  was  followed  by 
Charlemagne,  so  Antipater  prepared  a  crowm  for  his  son  Herod. 

At  first  Herod  the  Great  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony ;  but  he 
contrived  to  remedy  his  mistake  by  paying  a  prompt  visit,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  to  Augustus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  This 
singular  interview  of  the  Jewish  prince  with  the  Roman  conqueror 
in  a  Greek  island  was  the  beginning  of  an  important  period  for 
the  Hebrew  nation.  An  exotic  civilization  w’as  systematically 
introduced  and  extended.  Those  Greek  influences,  which  had 
been  begun  under  the  Seleucids,  and  not  discontinued  under  the 
Asmonseans,  were  now  more  widely  ditFused :  and  the  Roman  cus¬ 
toms,  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknowm,  were 
now  made  familiar.  Hei'od  was  indeed  too  wise,  and  knew  the 
Jews  too  well,  to  attempt,  like  Antiochus,  to  introduce  foreign 
institutions  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  feelings.  He 
endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them  by  rebuilding  and 
decorating  their  national  temple;  and  a  part  of  that  magnificent 
bridge  which  was  connected  with  the  great  southern  colonnade 
is  still  believed  to  exist, — remaining,  in  its  vast  proportions  and 
Roman  form,  an  appropriate  monument  of  the  Ilerodian  period 
of  Judaea.  The  period  when  Plerod  was  reigning  at  Jerusalem 
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under  the  protectorate  of  Augustus  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
great  architectural  works,  for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  the 
influx  of  strangers,  and  the  increased  diffusion  of  the  two  great 
languages  of  the  heathen  world.  The  names  of  places  are  them¬ 
selves  a  monument  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  As  Tarsus  was 
called  Juliopolis  from  Julius  Cajsar,  and  Soli  Pompeiopulis  from 
his  great  rival,  so  Samaria  was  called  Sebaste  after  the  Greek 
name  of  Augustus,  and  the  new  metropolis,  which  was  built 
by  Herod  on  the  sea-shore,  was  called  Cassarea  in  honor  of 
the  same  Latin  emperor;  while  Antipatrls,  on  the  road  (Acts  xxlii. 
31)  between  the  old  capital  and  the  new,  still  commemorated  the 
name  of  the  king’s  Iduma^an  father.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
the  internal  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  proportional 
to  the  magnitude  of  these  outward  improvements.  They  suffered 
much  ;  and  their  hatred  grew  towards  Borne  and  towards  the 
Herods.  A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  state  of  J udma. 
under  Herod  the  Great,  and  that  of  Egypt  under  Mahomet  All, 
where  great  works  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  where 
the  spread  of  ideas  has  been  promoted,  traffic  made  busy  and 
prosperous,  and  communication  with  the  civilized  world  wonder¬ 
fully  Increased, — but  where  the  mass  of  the  people  has  continued 
to  be  miserable  and  degraded. 

After  Herod’s  death,  the  same  influences  still  continued  to 
operate  in  Judsea.  Archelaus  persevered  in  his  father’s  policy, 
though  destitute  of  his  father’s  energy.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  sons,  Antlpas  and  Philip,  in  their  contiguous  princi¬ 
palities.  All  the  Herods  were  great  builders,  and  eager  partlzans 
of  the  Roman  emperors  :  and  we  are  familiar  in  the  Gospels  with 
that  Ccesarea  (Ca;sarea  Philippi),  which  one  of  them  built  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Auo-ustus, — and  with  that  Tiberias  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wicked  successor.  But 
while  Antipas  and  Philip  still  retained  their  dominions  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  emperor,  Archelaus  had  been  banished,  and 
the  weight  of  the  Roman  power  had  descended  still  more  heavily 
on  Judaea.  It  was  placed  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  residing  at  Caesarea  by  the  Sea,  and  depending,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  on  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antioch.  And  now  we 
are  made  familiar  with  those  features  which  might  be  adduced  as 
characterizing  any  other  province  at  the  same  epoch, — the  pras- 
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torium,^ — the  publicanp,^ — the  tribute-money,^ — soldiers  and  cen¬ 
turions  recruited  in  Italy,  — Cassar  the  only  king,®  and  the  ultimate 
appeal  against  the  injustice  of  the  governor.®  In  this  period  the 
ministry,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Ciikist  took  place, 
the  first  preaching  of  His  Apostles,  and  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  But  once  more  a  change  came  over  the  political  fortunes 
of  Juda3a.  Herod  Agrlppa  was  the  friend  of  Caligula,  as  Herod 
the  Great  had  been  the  friend  of  Aucrustus  ;  and  when  Tiberius 
died,  he  received  the  grant  of  an  independent  principality  in  the 
north  of  Palestine.  He  was  able  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Clau- 
dius,  the  succeeding  emperor.  Judasa  was  added  to  his  dominion, 
which  now  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  territory  ruled  by  his 
grandfather.  By  this  time  St.  Paul  was  actively  pursuing  his 
apostolic  career.  We  need  not,  therefore,  advance  beyond  this 
point,  in  a  chapter  which  is  only  intended  to  be  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Apostle’s  history. 

Our  desire  has  been  to  give  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  at  this  particular  epoch:  and  we  have  thought  that  no 
grouping  would  be  so  successful  as  that  which  should  consist  of 
Jews, -Greeks,  and  Romans.  Nor  is  this  an  artificial  or  unnatural 
arrangement :  for  these  three  nations  were  the  divisions  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  In  the  view  of  a  religious  mind  they  were 
more  than  this.  They  were  “  the  three  peoples  of  God’s  election; 
two  for  things  temporal,  and  one  for  things  eternal.  Yet  even  in 
the  things  eternal  they  were  allowed  to  minister.  Greek  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  Roman  polity  prepared  men  for  Christianity.”  These 
three  peoples  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  whole  human  race. 
The  Christian,  when  he  imagines  himself  among  those  spectators 
who  stood  round  the  cross,  and  gazes  in  spirit  upon  that  “  super¬ 
scription,”  which  the  Jewish  scribe,  the  Greek  proselyte,  and  the 
Roman  soldier  could  read,  each  In  his  own  tongue,  feels  that  he  Is 
among  those  who  are  the  representatives  of  all  humanity.^  In 
the  ages  which  precede  the  crucifixion,  these  three  languages  were 

iJohn  xviii.  28.  ^Luke  iii.  12,  xix.  2.  3 Matt.  xxii.  19. 

®John  xix.  15.  6  Acts  xxv.  11. 

7  This  is  true  in  another,  and  perhaps  a  higher,  sense.  Tlie  Roman,  powerful  but 
not  happy — tite  Greek,  distracted  with  the  inquiries  of  an  unsatisfying  philosophy — 
the  ,1  ic,  hoijnd  hand  and  foot  with  the  cliain  of  a  ceremonial  law,  all  are  together 
rouiul  the  cross.  Ciikist  is  crucified  in  the  midst  of  them — crucified  for  all.  The 
“  superscription  of  His  accusation  ”  speaks  to  all  the  same  language  of  peace,  pardon, 
and  love. 
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like  threads  which  guided  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  history. 
And  they  are  still  among  the  best  guides  of  our  thought,  as  we 
travel  through  the  ages  which  succeed  it.  How  great  has  been 
the  honor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues !  They  followed  the 
fortunes  of  a  triumphant  church.  Instead  of  Heathen  languages, 
they  gradually  became  Christian.  As  before  they  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  the  best  thoughts  of  unassisted  humanity,  so 
afterwards  they  became  the  exponents  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
the  channels  of  Christian  devotion.  The  words  of  Plato  and 
Cicero  fell  from  the  lips  and  pen  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine. 
And  still  those  two  languages  are  associated  together  in  the  work 
of  Christian  education,  and  made  the  instruments  for  traimnpf  the 
minds  of  the  young  in  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  And 
how  deep  and  pathetic  is  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  He¬ 
brew !  Here  the  thread  seems  to  be  broken.  “Jesus,  Kino;  of 
the  Jews,”  in  Hebrew  characters.  It  is  like  the  last  word  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures, — the  last  warning  of  the  chosen  people.  A 
cloud  henceforth  is  upon  the  people  and  the  language  of  Israel. 
“  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  unto  Israel,  till  the  fullness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.”  Once  again  Jesus,  after  His  ascension, 
spake  openly  from  Heaven  “in  the  Hebrew  tongue”  (Acts  xxvi. 
14):  but  the  words  were  addressed  to  that  Apostle  who  was 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  emperor’s  palace  at  Pome. 


lA  Christian  tomb  with  the  three  languages,  from  Maitland’s  “Church  in  the 
Catacombs,”  p.  77.  The  name  is  Latin,  the  inscription  Gretk,  and  the  word  Shalom 
or  “  I’eace  ”  is  in  Hebrew. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Jewish  Origin  of  the  Church. — Sects  and  Parties  of  the  Jews. — Pharisees 
and  Sadducees. — St.  Paul  a  Pharisee. — Hellenists  and  Aramaeans. — St. 
Paul’s  Family  Hellenistic  but  not  Hellenising. — His  Infancy  at  Tarsus. — 
The  Tribe  of  Benjamin. — His  Father’s  Citizenship. — Scenery  of  the 
Place. — His  Childhood. — He  is  sent  to  Jerusalem. — State  of  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem. — Rabbinical  Schools. — Gamaliel. — Mode  of  Teaching. — Syna¬ 
gogues. — Student-Life  of  St.  Paul. — His  early  Manhood. — First  Aspect 
of  the  Church. — St.  Stephen. — The  Sanhedrim. — St.  Stephen  the  Fore¬ 
runner  of  St.  Paul. — His  Martyrdom  and  Prayer. 

Christianity  has  been  represented  by  some  of  the  modern 
J ews  as  a  mere  school  of  J udaism.  Instead  of  opposing  it  as  a 
system  antagonistic  and  subversive  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  they 
speak  of  it  as  a  phase  or  development  of  that  religion  itself, — as 
simply  one  of  the  rich  outgrowths  from  the  fertile  Jewish  soil. 
They  point  out  the  causes  which  combined  in  the  first  century  to 
produce  this  Christian  development  of  Judaism.  It  has  even  been 
hinted  that  Christianity  has  done  a  good  work  in  preparing  the 
world  for  receiving  the  pure  Mosaic  principles  which  will,  at 
length,  be  universal. 

We  are  not  unwilling  to  accept  some  of  these  phrases  as  ex¬ 
pressing  a  great  and  important  truth.  Christianity  zs  a  school  of 
Judaism:  but  it  is  the  school  which  absorbs  and  interprets  the 
teaching  of  all  others.  It  is  a  development ;  but  it  is  that  de¬ 
velopment  which  was  divinely  foreknown  and  predetermined.  It 
is  the  grain  of  which  mere  Judaism  is  now  the  worthless  husk. 
It  is  the  image  of  Truth  in  its  full  proportions;  and  the  Jewish 
remnants  are  now  as  the  shapeless  fragments  which  remain  of  the 
block  of  marble  when  the  statue  is  completed.  When  w^c  look 
back  at  the  Apostolic  age,  we  see  that  growth  proceeding  which 
separated  the  husk  from  the  grain.  We  see  the  image  of  Truth 
coming  out  in  clear  expressiveness,  and  the  useless  fragments  fall¬ 
ing  off  like  scales,  under  the  careful  work  of  divinely-guided  hands. 
If  we  are  to  realize  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Church,  such  as 
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it  was  wlieij  Paul  first  saw  it,  we  must  view  it  as  arising  in  the 
midst  of  J udaism ;  and  if  we  are  to  comprehend  all  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  this  Apostle,  we  must  consider  first  the  Jewish 
preparation  of  his  own  younger  days.  To  these  two  subjects  the 
present  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

We  are  very  familiar  with  one  division  which  ran  through  the 
Jewish  nation  in  the  first  century.  The  Sadducees  and  Pharisees 
are  frequently  mentioned  In  the  New  Testament,  and  we  are  there 
informed  of  the  tenets  of  these  two  prevailing  parties.  The  belief 
in  a  future  state  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  open  question  among 
the  Jews,  when  our  Lord  appeared  and  “brought  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  to  light.”  We  find  the  Sadducees  established  in  the  highest 
office  of  the  priesthood,  and  possessed  of  the  greatest  powers  in 
the  Sanhedrin :  and  yet  they  did  not  believe  in  any  future  state, 
nor  In  any  spiritual  existence  independent  of  the  body.  The  Sad¬ 
ducees  said  that  there  was  “  no  resurrection,  neither  Annrel  nor 
Spirit.”  They  do  not  appear  to  have  held  doctrines  which  are 
commonly  called  licentious  or  immoral.  On  the  contrary,  they 
adhered  strictly  to  the  moral  tenets  of  the  Law,  as  opposed  to  its 
mere  formal  technicalities.  They  did  not  overload  the  Sacred 
Books  with  traditions,  or  encumber  the  duties  of  life  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  minute  observances.  They  were  the  disciples  of  reason 
without  enthusiasm, — they  made  few  proselytes, — their  numbers 
were  not  great,  and  they  were  confined  principally  to  the  richer 
members  of  the  nation.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  later  Judaism.  They  “  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte.”  Their  power  and  influence  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  immense.  The  loss  of  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Jews, — the  gradual  extinction  of  their  political 
life,  directly  by  the  Romans,  and  indirectly  by  the  family  of 
Herod, — caused  their  feelings  to  rally  round  their  Law  and  their 
Religion,  as  the  only  centre  of  unity  which  now  remained  to  them. 
Those,  therefore,  who  gave  their  energies  to  the  interpretation  and 
exposition  of  the  Law,  not  curtailing  any  of  the  doctrines  which 
were  virtually  contained  in  it  and  which  had  been  revealed  with 
more  or  less  clearness,  but  rather  accumulating  articles  of  faith, 
and  multiplying  the  requirements  of  devotion  ; — -who  themselves 
practised  a  severe  and  ostentatious  religion,  being  liberal  in  alms¬ 
giving,  fasting  frequently,  making  long  prayers,  and  carrying 
casuistical  distinctions  into  the  smallest  details  of  conduct, — wha 
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consecrated,  moreover,  their  best  zeal  and  exertions  to  the  spread 
of  the  fame  of  Judaism,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  nation’s  povver 
in  the  only  way  which  now  was  jiracticable, — could  not  fail  to 
command  the  reverence  of  great  numbers  of  the  j)eople.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  fortify  Jerusalem  against  the  Heathen  :  but 
the  Law  could  be  fortified  like  an  impregnable  city.  The  place  of 
the  brave  is  on  the  walls  and  in  the  front  of  the  battle  :  and  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  rested  on  those  who  defended  the  sacred  out¬ 
works,  and  made  successful  inroads  on  the  territories  of  the 
Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  Pharisees.  And  now,  before  proceeding  to  other 
features  of  Judaism  and  their  relation  to  the  Church,  we  can  hardly 
help  glancing  at  St.  Paul.  He  was  “a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee,”  and  he  was  educated  by  Gamaliel,  “a  Pharisee.”  Both 
his  father  and  his  teacher  belonged  to  this  sect.  And  on  three 
distinct  occasions  he  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  a  member  of  it. 
Once  when  at  his  trial,  before  a  mixed  assembly  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  the  words  just  quoted  were  spoken,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Pharisees  asserted  with  such  effect,  that  the  feelinsrs  of 
this  popular  party  were  immediately  enlisted  on  his  side.  “And 
when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose  a  dissension  between  the  Phari¬ 
sees  and  the  Sadducees ;  and  the  multitude  was  divided . 

And  there  arose  a  great  cry ;  and  the  Scribes  that  were  of  the 
Pharisees’  part  arose,  and  strove,  saying,  We  find  no  evil  in  this 
man.”^  The  second  time  was,  when,  on  a  calmer  occasion,  he  was 
pleading  before  Agrippa,  and  said  to  the  king  in  the  presence  of 
Festus:  “The  Jews  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they  would 
testify,  that  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a 
Pharisee.”^  And  once  more,  when  writing  from  Pome  to  the 
Phillppians,  he  gives  force  to  his'argument  against  the  Judaizers, 
by  telling  them  that  if  any  other  man  thought  he  had  whereof  he 
might  trust  in  the  flesh,  he  himself  had  more  : — “  circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  He¬ 
brew  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  touching  the  Law,  a  Pharisee.”^  And 
not  only  was  he  himself  a  Pharisee,  but  his  father  also.  He  was 
“  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee.”  This  short  sentence  sums 
up  nearly  all  we  know  of  St.  Paul’s  parents.  If  we  think  of  his 
earliest  life,  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  as  born  in  a  Pharisaic  fam¬ 
ily,  and  as  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  “  straitest  sect  of 

lActsxxiii.  2 Acts  XX vi.  sphilippians  iii.  4. 
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the  Jews’  religion.”  His  childhood  was  nurtured  in  the  strictest 
belief.  The  stories  of  the  Old  Testament, — ihe  angelic  appear¬ 
ances, — the  prophetic  visions, — to  him  were  literally  true.  They 
needed  no  Sadducean  explanation.  The. world  of  spirits  was  a 
reality  to  him.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  an  article  of  his 
faith.  And  to  exhort  him  to  the  practices  of  religion,  he  had 
before  him  the  example  of  his  father,  praying  and  walking  with 
broad  phylacteries,  scrupulous  and  exact  in  his  legal  ‘observances. 
He  had,  moreover,  as  it  seems,  the  memory  and  tradition  of  an¬ 
cestral  piety  ;  for  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  latest  letters,^  that  he 
served  God  “  from  his  forefathers.”  All  influences  combined  to 
make  him  “more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers,”^  and  “  touching  the  righteousness  wliicli  is  in  the  Law, 
blameless.”  Everything  tended  to  prepare  him  to  be  an  eminent 
member  of  that  theological  party,  to  which  so  many  of  the  Jews 
were  looking  for  the  preservation  of  their  national  life,  and  the 
extension  of  their  national  creed. 

But  in  this  mention  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  we  are  far 
from  exhausting  the  subject  of  Jewish  divisions,  and  far  from  enu¬ 
merating  all  those  phases  of  opinion  which  must  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  growth  of  rising  Christianity,  and  all  those 
elements  which  may  have  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Heathen.  There  was  a  sect  in  Judata  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  which  must  have  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  Influence  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  space  devoted  to  it  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  These  were 
the  Essenes,  who  retired  from  the  theological  and  political  distrac¬ 
tions  of  Jerusalem  and  the  larger  towns,  and  founded  peaeeful 
communities  in  the  desert  or  in  villages,  where  their  life  was 
spent  in  contemplation,  and  in  the  practices  of  ascetic  piety.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  John  the  Baptist  was  one  of  them. 
There  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case  ;  but  we  need  not  doubt 
that  they  did  represent  religious  cravings  which  Christianity 
satisfied.  Another  party  wms  that  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  as 
politically  fanatical  as  the  Essenes  were  religiously  contemplative, 
and  whose  zeal  was  kindled  with  the  burning  desire  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke  from  the  neck  of  Israel.  Very  different  from 
them  were  the  Ilerodians,  twice  mentioned  in  the  Gospels^  who 
held  that  the  hopes  of  Judaism  rested  on  the  Herods,  and  who 
1 2  Tim.  i.  3.  2  Qal.  i.  14.  ®Mark  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  see  Mark  xii.  la 
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almost  looked  to  that  family  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah.  And  if  we  were  simply  enumerating  the  divisions 
and  describing  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mention  the  TherapeutcE,  a  widely-spread  eommunlty  in  Egypt, 
who  lived  even  in  greater  seclusion  than  the  Essenes  in  J udma. 
The  Samaritans  also  would  require  our  attention.  But  we  must 
turn  from  these  sects  and  parties  to  a  wider  division,  which  arose 
from  that  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  people,  to  which  some  space 
has  been  devoted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

We  have  seen  that  early  colonies  of  the  Jews  were  settled  in 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia.  Their  connection  with  their  brethren 
in  Judsea  was  continually  maintained:  and  they  were  bound  to 
them  by  the  link  of  a  common  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  with  those  who  lived  on  tlie  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in¬ 
terpreted  the  Scriptures  through  the  Targums  or  Cluddee  para¬ 
phrases,  and  spoke  kindred  dialects  of  the  language  of  Aram:  and 
hence  they  were  called  Aramaean  Jews.  ^Ye  have  also  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  that  other  dispersion  of  the  nation  through  those 
countries  where  Greek  was  spoken.  Their  settlements  began  with 
Alexander’s  conquests,  and  were  continued  under  the  successors 
of  those  who  partitioned  his  empire.  Alexandria  was  their  capital. 
They  used  the  Septuaglnt  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  they  were 
commonly  called  Hellenists,  or  Jews  of  the  Grecian  speech. 

The  mere  difference  of  language  would  account  in  some  de^rree 
for  the  mutual  dislike  with  which  we  know  that  these  two  sections 
of  the  Jewish  race  regarded  one  another.  We  were  all  aware 
how  closely  the  use  of  a  hereditary  dialect  is  bound  up  with  the 
warmest  feelings  of  the  heart.  And  in  this  case  the  Aramsean 
language  was  the  sacred  tongue  of  Palestine.  It  is  true  that  the 
tradition  of  the  language  of  the  Jews  had  been  broken,  as  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  their  political  life  had  been  rudely  interrupted.  The 
Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Christ  was  not  the  oldest  Hebrew  of  the 
Israelites ;  but  it  was  a  kindred  dialect :  and  old  enouorh  to  com- 
mand  a  reverent  affection.  Though  not  the  language  of  Moses 
and  David,  it  was  that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  Aramaeans  should  have  revolted  from  the  speech 
of  the  Greek  idolaters  and  the  tyrant  Antiochus, — a  speech  which 
they  associated  moreover  with  innovating  doctrines  and  dangerous 
speculations. 

For  the  division  went  deeper  than  a  mere  superficial  diversity 
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of  spe'ecli.  It  was  not  only  a  division,  like  the  modern  one  of 
German  and  Spanish  Jews,  where  those  who  hold  substantially 
the  same  doctrines  have  accidentally  been  led  to  speak  different 
languages.  But  there  was  a  diversity  of  religious  views  and 
opinions.  This  is  not  the  place  for  examining  that  system  of 
mystic  interpretation  called  the  Cabbala,  and  for  determining  how 
far  its  origin  might  be  due  to  Alexandria  or  to  Babylon.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  generally,  that  in  the  Aramasan  theology.  Oriental 
elements  prevailed  rather  than  Greek,  and  that  the  subject  of 
Babylonian  influences  has  more  connection  with  the  life  of  St. 
Peter  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  Hellenists,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  who  lived  in  Greek  countries,  and 
were  influenced  by  Greek  civilization,  are  associated  in  the  closest 
manner  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  They  are  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  where  our  English  translation  names 
them  “  Grecians,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Heathen  or  prose¬ 
lyte  “  Greeks.”  Alexandria  w'as  the  metropolis  of  their  theology. 
Philo  was  their  great  representative.  He  was  an  old  man  when 
St.  Paul  was  in  his  maturity;  his  writings  were  probably  known 
to  the  Apostles;  and  they  have  descended  with  the  inspired  Epis¬ 
tles  to  our  own  day.  The  work  of  the  learned  Hellenists  may 
be  briefly  described  as  this, — to  accommodate  Jewish  doctrines  to 
the  mind  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  the  Greek  language  express 
the  mind  of  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  principles  were  “disengaged 
as  much  as  possible  from  local  and  national  conditions,  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  Hellenic  world.”  All  this  was 
hateful  to  the  zealous  Aramseans.  The  men  of  the  East  rose  up 
against  those  of  the  West.  The  Greek  learning  was  not  more 
repugnant  to  the  Eoman  Cato,  than  it  was  to  the  strict  Hebrews. 
They  had  a  saying,  “Cursed  be  he  who  teacheth  his  son  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks.”  We  could  imagine  them  using  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Joel  (iii.  6),  “The  children  of  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians,  that 
ye  might  remove  them  from  their  border:”  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  even  in  the  deep  peace  and  charity  of  the  Church’s 
earliest  days,  this  Inveterate  division  re-appeared,  and  that,  “when 
the  number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmur¬ 
ing  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews.”^ 

It  would  be  an  Interesting  subject  of  Inquiry  to  ascertain  in 

lActs  vi.  1. 
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what  proportions  these  two  parties  were  distributed  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  in  what  places  they 
came  into  the  strongest  collision,  and  how  far  they  were  fused  and 
united  together.  In  the  city  of  Alexandria,  the  emporium  of 
Greek  commerce  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  where,  since  the 
earliest  Ptolemies,  literature,  philosophy,  and  criticism  had  never 
ceased  to  excite  the  utmost  intellectual  activity,  where  the  feep- 
tuaglnt  translation  of  the  Seripture  had  been  made,  and  where  a 
Jewish  temple  and  ceremonial  worship  had  been  established  in 
rivalry  to  that  in  Jerusalem  ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hellenistic 
element  largely  prevailed.  But  although  (strictly  speaking)  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  were  nearly  all  Hellenists,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  all  Hellenizers.  In  other  words,  although  their 
speech  and  their  Scriptures  were  Greek,  the  theological  views  of 
many  among  them  undoubtedly  remained  Hebrew.  There  must 
have  been  many  who  were  attaehed  to  the  traditions  of  Palestine, 
and  who  looked  suspiciously  on  their  more  speculative  brethren: 
and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  picture  presented  in 
a  pleasing  German  fiction,’  which  describes  the  debates  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  two  tendencies  in  this  city,  to  be  very  correct.  In 
Palestine  itself,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
population  was  entirely  Aramajan,  though  there  was  no  lack  of 
Hellenistic  synagogues^  in  Jerusalem,  which  at  the  seasons  of  the 
festivals  would  be  crowded  with  foreign  pilgrims,  and  become  the 
scene  of  animated  discussions.  Syria  was  connected  by  the  link 
of  language  with  Palestine  and  Babylonia;  but  Antioch,  its  me¬ 
tropolis,  commercially  and  politically,  resembled  Alexandria  :  and 
it  is  probable  that,  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  establishing  the 
great  Christian  community  in  that  city,Hhe  majority  of  the  Jews 
were  “Grecians”  rather  than  “Hebrews.”  In  Asia  Minor  we 
should  at  first  sight  be  tempted  to  imagine  'that  the  Grecian  ten¬ 
dency  would  predominate:  but  when  we  find  that  Antioehus 
brought  Babylonian  Jews  into  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  we  must  not 
make  too  confident  a  conclusion  in  this  direction;  and  we  have 
grounds  for  imagining  that  many  Israelitish  families  in  the  remote 
districts  (possibly  that  of  TImotheus  at  Lystra)  may  have  cher¬ 
ished  the  forms  of  the  traditionary  faith  of  the  Eastern  Jews,  and 

iHelon’s  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  published  in  German  in  1820,  translated  into 
English  in  1824. 

2  See  Acts  vi.  9. 
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lived  uninfluenced  by  Hellenistic  novelties.  The  residents  In  mari¬ 
time  and  commercial  towns  would  not  be  strangers  to  the  Western 
developments  of  religious  doctrines:  and  when  Apollos  came  from 
Alexandria  to  Ephesus/  he  wmuld  find  himself  in  a  tiieological 
atmosphere  not  very  dllferent  from  that  of  his  native  city.  Tarsus 
m  Cilicia  will  naturally  be  included  under  the  same  class  of  cities 
of  the  West,  by  those  who  remember  Strabo’s  assertion  that,  in 
literature  and  philosophy,  its  fame  exceeded  that  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  tlie  very 
celebrity  of  its  Heathen  schools  might  not  induce  the  families  of 
J ewish  residents  to  retire  all  the  more  strictly  into  a  religious 
Hebrew  seclusion. 

That  such  a  seclusion  of  their  family  from  Gentile  influences 
was  maintained  by  the  parents  of  St.  Paul,  Is  highly  probable.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  they  themselves,  or  their 
ancestors,  had  been  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  A  tradition  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Jerome  that  they  came  originally  from  Giscala,  a  town  in 
Galilee,  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Eomans.  The  story  involves 
an  anachronism,  and  contradicts  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  Yet  it 
need  not  be  entirely  disregarded ;  especially  when  we  find  St. 
Paul  speaking  of  himself  as  “  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,”  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  word  “  Hebrew  ”  is  used  for  an  Ara¬ 
maic  Jew,  as  opposed  to  a  “  Grecian”  or  “  Hellenist.”^  Nor  is  it 
unlikely  In  itself  that  before  they  settled  In  Tarsus,  the  family  had 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  dispersion,  or  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  St.  Paul  himself  must  be  called  a 
Hellenist;  because  the  language  of  his  infancy  was  that  idiom  of 
the  Grecian  Jews  in  which  all  his  letters  were  written.  Though, 
In  conformity  with  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Jews  of  all  times,  he 
might  learn  his  earliest  sentences  from  the  Scripture  in  Hebrew, 
yet  he  was  familiar  with  the  Septuagint  translation  at  an  early 
age.  For  it  is  observed  that,  when  he  quotes  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  his  quotations  are  from  that  version ;  and  that,  not  only 
when  he  cites  its  very  words,  but  when  (as  Is  often  the  case)  he 
quotes  it  from  memory.  Considering  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  original  Hebrew  which  he  must  have  acquired  under  Gamaliel 
at  Jerusalem,  It  has  been  inferred  that  this  can  only  arise  from  his 


1  Acts  xviii.  24. 

®  Acts  vi.  1.  For  the  absurd  Ebionite  story 
at  all,  see  the  next  chapter. 
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having  been  thoroughly  imbued  at  an  earlier  period  with  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Scriptures.  The  readiness,  too,  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  Greek,  even  before  such  an  audience  as  that  uj)on  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  shows  a  command  of  the  language  which  a 
Jew  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  attained,  had  not  Greek 
been  the  familiar  speech  of  his  childhood. 

But  still  the  vernacular  Hebrew  of  Palestine  would  not  have 
been  a  foreign  tongue  to  the  infant  Saul;  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
have  heard  it  spoken  almost  as  often  as  the  Greek.  For  no  doubt 
his  parents,  proud  of  their  Jewish  origin,  and  living  comparatively 
near  to  Palestine,  would  retain  the  power  of  conversing  with  their 
friends  from  thence  in  the  ancient  speech.  Mercantile  connections 
from  the  Syrian  coast  would  be  frequently  arriving,  whose  dis¬ 
course  would  be  in  Aramaic;  and  in  all  probability  there  were 
kinsfolk  still  settled  in  J udasa,  as  we  afterwards  find  the  nephew 
of  St.  Paul  in  Jerusalem.^  We  may  compare  the  situation  of  such 
a  family  (so  far  as  concerns  their  language)  to  that  of  the  French 
H  uguenots  who  settled  in  London  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Fantes.  These  French  families,  though  they  soon  learned  to 
use  the  English  as  the  medium  of  their  common  intercourse  and 
the  language  of  their  household,  yet,  for  several  generations,  spoke 
French  with  equal  familiarity  and  greater  affection. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  family  of  St. 
Paul,  though  Hellenistic  in  speech,  were  no  Hellenizers  in  theol¬ 
ogy  ;  they  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt  Greek  habits  or  Greek 
opinions.  The  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself,  his 
father,  and  his  ancestoi’s,  implies  the  most  uncontaminated  heredi¬ 
tary  Judaism.  “Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israel¬ 
ites?  so  am  1.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  so  am  I.”— “A 
Pharisee  ”  and  “  the  son  of  a  Pharisee.”— “  Circumcised  the  eighth 
day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews." 

There  is,  therefore,  little  doubt  that,  though  the  native  of  a  city 
filled  with  a  Greek  population  and  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  yet  Saul  was  born  and  spent  his  earliest  days  in  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  liome  which  was  Hebrew,  not  in  name  only  but  in  spirit. 
The  Roman  power  did  not  press  upon  his  infiincy :  the  Greek 
ideas  did  not  haunt  his  childhood  :  but  he  grew  up  an  Israelitlsh 
bo^ ,  nurtured  in  those  histories  of  the  chosen  people  which  he 
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was  destined  so  often  to  repeat  in  the  synagogues,^  with  the  new 
and  \^  onderful  commentary  supplied  by  the  life  and  resurrection 
of  a  crucified  Messiah.  “From  a  child  he  knew  the  Scriptures,” 
which  ultimately  made  him  “  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,”  as  he  says  of  Timothy  in  the  second 
Epistle  (iii.  15).  And  the  groups  around  his  childhood  were 
such  as  that  which  he  beautifully  describes  in  another  part  of  the 
same  letter  to  that  disciple,  where  he  speaks  of  “his  grandmother 
Lois,  and  his  mother  Eunice.”  (i.  5.) 

W  e  should  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  mother  of  St. 
Paul.  But  though  he  alludes  to  his  father,  he  does  not  mention 
her.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  set  apart  by  God  “  from  his  mother’s 
womb,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  in  due  time  be  revealed  in 
him,  and  by  him  preached  to  the  Heathen.^  But  this  is  all.  We 
find  notices  of  his  sister  and  his  sister’s  son^,  and  of  some  more 
distant  relatives^:  but  we  know  nothing  of  her  who  was  nearer  to 
him  than  all  of  them.  He  tells  us  of  his  instructor  Gamaliel ;  but 
of  her,  who,  if  she  lived,  was  his  earliest  and  best  teacher,  he  tells 
us  nothing.  Did  she  die  like  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  the 
great  ancestor  of  his  tribe;  leaving  his  father  to  mourn  and  set  a 
monument  on  her  grave,  like  Jacob,  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem?®  Or 
did  she  live  to  grieve  over  her  son’s  apostasy  from  the  faith  of  the 
Phari  sees,  and  die  herself  unreconciled  to  the  obedience  of  Christ? 
Or  did  she  believe  and  obey  the  Saviour  of  her  son?  These  are 
questions  which  we  cannot  answer.  If  we  wish  to  realize  the 
earliest  infancy  of  the  Apostle,  we  must  be  content  with  a  simple 
picture  of  a  Jewish  mother  and  her  child.  Such  a  picture  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  short  history  of  Elizabeth  and  John  the 
Baptist,  and  what  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  inspired  books  of  St. 
Luke  may  be  supplied,  in  some  degree,  by  the  other. 

I  he  same  feellnors  which  welcomed  the  birth  and  celebrated  the 

o 

naming  of  a  son  in  the  “hill  country”  of  Judtea,®  prevailed  also 
among  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  As  the  “neighbors  and 
cousins  ”  of  Elizabeth  “  heard  how  the  Lord  had  showed  great 
mercy  upon  her,  and  rejoiced  with  her,” — so  it  would  be  in  the 
household  at  Tarsus,  when  Saul  was  born.  In  a  nation  to  which 
the  birth  of  a  Messiah  was  promised,  and  at  a  period  when  the 

^Acts  xiii.  16-41;  see  xvii.  2,  3, 10, 11,  xxviii,  23.  ^Gal.  i.  15. 

3 Acts  xxiii.  16.  ^Rom.  xvi.  7,  11,  21. 

®  Gen.  xxxr.  16-20,  xlviii.  7.  ®  Luke  i.  39. 
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aspirations  after  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  were  continually 
becomino'  more  conscious  and  more  urgent,  the  birth  of  a  son  was 
the  fulfillment  of  a  mother’s  highest  happiness:  and  to  the  father 
also  (if  we  may  thus  invert  the  words  of  Jeremiah)  “  blessed  was 
the  man  who  brought  tidings,  saying,  A  man  child  is  born  unto 
thee  ;  making  him  glad.”‘  On  the  eighth  day  the  child  was  cir¬ 
cumcised  and  named.  In  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  “they 
sought  to  call  him  Zacharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father.  But 
his  mother  answered,  and  said,  Xot  so ;  but  he  shall  be  called 
John.”  And  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  his  father,  he  signified 
his  assent,  in  obedience  to  the  vision.  It  was  not  unusual,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  call  a  Jewish  child  after  the  name  of  his  father;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  common  practice,  in  all  ages  of  Jewish 
history,  even  without  a  prophetic  intimation,  to  adopt  a  name  ex¬ 
pressive  of  religious  feelings.  When  the  Infant  at  Tarsus  received 
the  name  of  Saul,  it  might  be  ■“  after  the  name  of  his  father;” 
and  it  was  a  name  of  traditional  celebrity  in  the  tribe  of  Benja¬ 
min,  for  it  was  that  of  the  first  king  anointed  by  Samuel.  Or, 
when  his  father  said  “  his  name  is  Saul,”  it  may  have  been  Intended 
to  denote  (in  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  derivation  of  the  word) 
that  he  was  a  son  who  had  long  been  desired,  the  first-born  of  his 
parents,  the  child  of  prayer,  who  was  thenceforth,  like  Samuel,  to 
be  consecrated  to  God.  “For  this  child  I  prayed,”  said  the  wife 
of  Elkanah  ;  “  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I 
asked  ot  Him:  therefore  also  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord;  as 
long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord.”^ 

Admitted  into  covenant  with  God  by  circumcision,  the  Jewish 
child  had  thenceforward  a  full  claim  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
chosen  people.  His  was  the  benediction  of  the  128th  Psalm: — 
“  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion :  thou  shalt  sec  the  good 
of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life.”  From  that  time,  whoever 
it  might  be  who  watched  over  Saul’s  infancy,  whether,  like  king 
Lemuel,^  he  l6arned  “  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him,”  or 
whether  he  was  under  the  care  of  others,  like  those  who  were 
with  the  sons  of  king  David  and  king  Ahab,  — we  are  at  no  loss 
to  learn  what  the  first  ideas  were,  with  which  his  early  thought 
was  made  familiar.  The  rules  respecting  the  diligent  education 
of  children,  which  were  laid  down  by  Moses  in  the  6th  and  11th 
iJer.  XX.  1.5.  2  i  Sam.  i.  27,  28. 

«rrov.  xxxi.  1;  cf.  Susanna  3;  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  with  1  Tim  i.  5. 
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chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  were  doubtless  carefully  observed  :  and 
he  was  trained  in  that  peculiarly  historical  instruction,  spoken  of 
in  the  78th  Psalm,  which  imjilies  the  continuance  of  a  chosen  peo- 
[de,  with  glorious  recollections  of  the  past,  and  great  anticipg,tions 
for  the  future:  “The  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  gave 
Israel  a  law,  which  He  commanded  our  forefathers  to  teach  their 
children;  that  their  posterity  might  know  it,  and  the  children 
which  were  yet  unborn ;  to  the  intent  that  when  they  came  up, 
they  might  show  their  children  the  same :  that  they  might  put 
their  trust  in  God,  and  not  to  forget  the  works  of  the  Lord,  but 
to  keep  his  commandments.”  fver.  6 — 7.)  The  histories  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Isaac,  of  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons,  of  Moses  among  the 
bulrushes,  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  Elijah,  Daniel,  and  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  M  ere  the  stories  of  his  childhood.  The  destruction  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  dreary 
journeys  in  the  wilderness,  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey, — this  was  the  earliest  imagery  presented  to  his  opening 
mind.  The  triumphant  hymns  of  Zion,  the  lamentations  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  the  prophetic  praises  of  the  Messiah,  were  the 
songs  around  his  cradle. 

Above  all,  he  would  be  familiar  with  the  destinies  of  his  own 
lilustiTous  tribe.  The  life  of  the  timid  Patriarch,  the  father  of 
the  twelve ;  the  sad  death  of  Rachel  near  the  city  where  the  Mes¬ 
siah  was  to  be  born  ;  the  loneliness  of  Jacob,  who  sought  to  com¬ 
fort  himself  in  Benonl  “  the  son  of  her  sorrow,”  by  calling  him 
Benjamin^  “the  son  of  his  right  hand;”  and  then  the  youthful 
days  of  this  youngest  of  the  twelve  brethren,  the  famine,  and  the 
journeys  into  Egypt,  the  severity  of  Joseph,  and  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  silver  cup  in  the  mouth  of  the  sack;  — these  are  the 
narratives  to  which  he  listened  with  intense  and  eager  Interest. 
How  little  was  it  imagined  that,  as  Benjamin  was  the  youngest 
and  most  honored  of  the  Patriarchs,  so  this  listening  child  of 
Benjamin  should  be  associated  with  the  twelve  servants  of  the 
Messiah  of  God,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Apostles! 
But  many  years  of  ignorance  were  yet  to  pass  away,  before  that 
mysterious  Providence,  which  brought  Benjamin  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  should  bring  his  descendant  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers^ 
see  in  the  dying  benediction  of  J acob,  when  he  said  that  “  Ben- 

1  Gen.  XXXV.  18.  2  Gen.  xlix.  27. 
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jamln  should  ravin  as  a  wolf,  in  the  morning  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  divide  the  spoil,”  a  prophetic  intimation  of  him  who,  in 
the  morning  of  his  life,  should  tear  the  sheep  of  God,  and  in  its 
evenipg  feed  them,  as  the  teacher  of  the  nations.  When  St.  Paul 
was  a  child  and  learned  the  words  of  this  saying,  no  Christian 
thoughts  were  associated  with  it,  or  with  that  other  more  peace¬ 
ful  prophecy  of  Moses,  when  he  said  of  Benjamin,  “  The  beloved 
of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  Him  :  and  the  Lord  shall 
cover  him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  His  shoul¬ 
ders.”  But  he  was  familiar  with  the  prophetical  words,  and  could 
follow  in  imagination  the  fortunes  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and 
knew  how  they  went  through  the  wilderness  with  Rachel’s  other 
children,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  forming  with  them 
the  third  of  the  four  companies  on  the  march,  and  reposing  with 
them  at  night  on  the  west  of  the  encampment.^  He  heard  how 
their  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  promised  country  along 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  how  Saul,  whose  name  he  bore,  was 
chosen  from  the  tribe  which  was  the  smallest,^  when  “  little  Ben¬ 
jamin  became  the  “  ruler  ”  of  Israel.  He  knew  that  when  the 
ten  tribes  revolted,  Benjamin  was  faithful and  he  leaimed  to  follow 
its  honorable  history  even  into  the  dismal  years  of  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  when  Mordecai,  “  a  Benjamite  who  had  been  carried 
away,”®  saved  the  nation:  and  when,  instead  of  destruction,  “the 
Jews,”  through  him,  “had  light,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  and  honor: 
and  in  every  province,  and  in  every  city,  whithersoever  the  king’s 
commandment  and  his  decree  came,  the  Jews  had  joy  and  gladness, 
a  feast  and  a  good  day.  And  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  be¬ 
came  Jews ;  for  the  fear  of  the  Jews  fell  upon  them.” 

Such  were  the  influences  which  cradled  the  infancy  of  St.  Paul; 
and  such  was  the  early  teaching  under  which  his  mind  gradually 
rose  to  the  realization  of  his  position  as  a  Hebrew  child  in  a 
city  of  Gentiles.  Of  the  exact  period  of  his  birth  we  possess  no 
authentic  information.  From  a  passage  in  a  sermon  attributed  to 
St.  Chrysostom,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  born  in  the  year 
2  B.  c.  of  our  era.  The  date  is  not  improbable  ;  but  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  sermon  is  suspected  ;  and  if  it  was  the  undoubted  work 
of  the  eloquent  Father,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  anv  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  Nor  need  we  be 

iNumb.  ii.  18-24;  x.  22-21.  Sam.  ix.  21.  ®2  Chron.  xi. ;  see  1  Kings  xii. 

2  Joshua  xviii.  11.  ^Ps.  Ixviii.  27.  ®  Esther  ii.  6,  6. 
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anxious  to  possess  the  information.  We  have  abetter  chronology 
than  that  which  reckons  by  years  and  months.  We  know  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen’s  martyr¬ 
dom/  and  therefore  we  know  what  were  the  features  of  the  .period, 
and  what  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
eventful  life.  He  must  have  been  born  in  the  later  years  of 
Herod,  or  the  earlier  of  his  son  Archelaus.  It  was  the  strongest 
and  most  flourishing  time  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  world 
was  at  peace ;  the  pirates  of  the  Levant  were  dispersed ;  and  Cilicia 
was  lying  at  rest,  or  in  stupor,  with  other  provinces,  under  the  wide 
shadow  of  the  Roman  power.  Many  governors  had  ruled  there 
since  the  days  of  Cicero.  Athenodorus,  the  emperor’s  tutor,  had 
been  one  of  them.  It  was  about  the  time  when  Horace  and  Msece- 
nas  died,  with  others  whose  names  will  never  be  foro-otten  :  and  it 

O  ^ 

was  about  the  time  when  Caligula  was  born,  with  others  who  were 
destined  to  make  the  world  miserable.  Thus  is  the  epoch  fixed 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  imagination  most  easily  apprehends 
it.  During  this  pause  in  the  world’s  history  St.  Paul  was  born. 

It  was  a  pause,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews. 
That  lenient  treatment  which  had  been  begun  by  J ulius  CfEsar 
was  continued  by  Augustus-;  and  the  day#  of  severity  were  not 
yet  come,  when  Tiberius  and  Claudius  drove  them  into  banish¬ 
ment,  and  Caligula  oppressed  them  with  every  mark  of  contumely 
and  scorn.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Apostle’s  birth  the  Jews  were  unmolested  at  Tarsus,  w’here 
his  father  lived  and  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  citizenship  was  a  privilege  which 
belonged  to  the  members  of  the  family,  as  being  natives  of  this 
city.  Tarsus  was  not  a  municipium,  nor  was  it  a  colonia,  like 
Philippi  in  Macedonia,^ or  Antioch  in  Psidia ;  but  it  was  a  “free 
city  ”  {urhs  libera),  like  the  Syrian  Antioch  and  its  neighbor-city, 
Seleucia  on  the  sea.  Such  a  city  had  the  privilege  of  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  was  exempted  from  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  Roman  garrison,  but  its  citizens  did  not  necessarily  pos¬ 
sess  the  civitas  of  Rome.  Tarsus  had  received  great  benefits  both 
from  Julius  Ceesar  and  from  Augustus,  but  the  father  of  St.  Paul 
was  not  on  that  account  a  Roman  citizen.  This  privilege  had 
been  granted  to  him,  or  had  descended  to  him,  as  an  individual 
right ;  he  might  have  purchased  it  for  a  “  large  sum  ”  of  money  ; 

1  Acts  vii.  58.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  term  veavias  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  men  under  40.  ^  Acts  xvi.  12.  ®  Acts  xxii.  28. 
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but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  came  to  liira  as  a  reward  of  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,  during  the  civil  wars,  to  some  influential  Roman. 
We  should  not  be  in  serious  error,  if  we  were  to  say,  in  language 
suggested  by  the  narrative  of  St.  Stephen’s  martyrdom  (Acts  vi.  9), 
that  St.  Paul’s  father  was  a  Cilician  Libertinus.  That  Jews  were 
not  unfrequently  Roman  citizens,  we  learn  from  Josephus,  who 
mentions  in  the  “Jewish  War  ”  some  even  of  the  equestrian  order 
who  were  illegally  scourged  and  crucified  by  Florus  at  J erusalem  ; 
and  (what  is  more  to  our  present  point)  enumerates  certain  of  his 
countrymen  who  possessed  the  Roman  franchise  at  Ephesus,  in  that 
important  series  of  decrees  relating  to  the  Jews,  which  were  issued 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  are  preserved  in  the  second  book 
of  the  “Antiquities.”  The  family  of  St.  Paul  were  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  at  Tarsus  as  those  who  were  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  and  yet  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome  at  Ephesus ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  many 
of  his  cotemj)oraries  were  willing  to  expend  “a  large  sum”  in  the 
purchase  of  “this  freedom,”  the  Apostle  himself  was  “free-born.” 

The  question  of  the  double  name  of  “  Saul  ”  and  “  Paul  ”  will 
require  our  attention  hereafter,  when  we  come  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  to  that  interview  with  Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus,  coincl- 
dently  with  which  thg  appellation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
suddenly  changed.  Many  opinions  have  been  held  on  this  subject, 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  theologians.  At  present  it  will  be 
enough  to  say,  that,  though  we  cannot  overlook  the  coincidence, 
or  believe  it  accidental,  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  both  names 
were  borne  by  him  in  his  childhood,  that  “  Saul  ”  was  the  name  of 
his  Hebrew  home,  and  “  Paul”  that  by  which  he  was  known  amonor 
the  Gentiles.  It  will  be  observed  that  “ Paulus”  the  name  by 
which  he  is  always  mentioned  after  his  departure  from  Cyprus,  and 
by  which  he  always  designates  himself  in  his  Epistles,  is  a  Roman, 
not  a  Greek,  word.  And  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  among  those 
whom  he  calls  his  “  kinsmen  ”  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  two 
of  the  number,  Junia  and  Lueius,  have  Roman  names,  while  the 
othei’s  are  Greek. ^  All  this  may  point  to  a  strong  Roman  connec¬ 
tion.  These  names  may  have  something  to  do  with  that  honorable 
citizenship  which  was  an  heir-loom  in  the  household ;  and  the  ap¬ 
pellation  “  Paulus  ”  may  be  due  to  some  such  feelings  as  those 
which  induced  the  historian  Josephus  to  call  himself  “  Elavius,”  in 
honor  of  Vespasian  and  the  Flavian  family. 

1  Rom.  xvi.  7,  11,  21. 
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If  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  social  position  of  the  Apostle’s 
father  and  family,  we  cannot  on  the  one  hand  confidently  argue, 
from  the  possession  of  the  citizenship,  that  they  were  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  affluence  and  outward  distinction.  The  civitas  of  Rome, 
though  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  purchased  without  heavy  ex¬ 
pense,  did  not  depend  upon  any  conditions  of  wealth,  where  it  was 
bestowed  by  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
manual  trade,  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul  exercised,  cannot  be 
adduced  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  his  circumstances  were  nar¬ 
row  and  mean  ;  still  less,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  he  lived  in 
absolute  poverty.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews  that  all  boys 
should  learn  a  trade.  “  What  is  commanded  of  a  father  towards 
his  son?”  asks  a  Talmudic  writer.  “To  circumcise  him,  to  teach 
him  the  law,  to  teach  him  a  trade.”  Rabbi  Judah  saith,  “  He  that 
teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade,  doth  the  same  as  if  he  taught  him  to 
be  a  thief ;  ”  and  Rabban  Gamaliel  saith,  “  he  that  hath  a  trade  in 
his  hand,  to  what  is  he  like  ?  he  is  like  a  vineyard  that  is  fenced.” 
And  if,  in  compliance  with  this  good  and  useful  custom  of  the  Jews, 
the  father  of  the  young  Cilician  sought  to  make  choice  of  a  trade, 
which  might  fortify  his  son  against  idleness  or  against  adversity, 
none  would  occur  to  him  more  naturally  than  the  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  making  of  tents,  the  material  of  which  was  halr-clotb, 
supplied  by  the  goats  of  his  native  province,  and  sold  in  the  markets 
of  the  Levant  by  the  well-known  name  of  cilicium.  The  most  rea¬ 
sonable  conjecture  is  that  his  father’s  business  was  concerned  with 
these  markets,  and  that,  like  many  of  his  scattered  countrymen,  he 
was  actively  occupied  in  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts ;  and 
the  remote  dispersion  of  those  relations  whom  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  from  Corinth  to  Ronie,  is  favorable  to  this  opinion.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  station  and  employment  of  his  father  or  his 
kinsmen,  whether  they  were  elevated  by  wealth  above,  or  depressed 
by  poverty  below,  the  average  of  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Italy,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  family  were  possessed 
of  that  highest  respectability  which  is  worthy  of  deliberate  esteem. 
The  words  of  Scripture  seem  to  claim  for  them  the  tradition  of  a 
good  and  religious  reputation.  The  strict  piety  of  St.  Paul’s  an¬ 
cestors  has  already  been  remarked  ;  some  of  his  kinsmen  embraced 
Christianity  before  the  Apostle  himself,^  and  the  excellent  discre¬ 
tion  of  his  nephew  will  be  the  subject  of  our  admiration,  when  we 
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come  to  consider  the  dangerous  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
nocturnal  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  C^sarea.^ 

But,  though  a  cloud  rests  on  the  actual  year  of  St.  Paul’s  birth, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  father’s  household  must  be  left  to  im¬ 
agination,  we  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  exact  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  his  childhood  was  spent. 
The  plain,  the  mountains,  the  river,  and  the  sea  still  remain  to  us. 
The  rich  harvests  of  corn  still  grow  luxuriantly  after  the  rains  in 
spring.  The  same  tents  of  goat’s  hair  are  still  seen  covering  the 
plains  in  the  busy  harvest.  There  is  the  same  solitude  and  silence 
in  the  intolerable  heat  and  dust  of  the  summer.  Then,  as  now, 
the  mothers  and  children  of  Tarsus  went  out  in  the  cool  eveninjis, 
and  looked  from  the  gardens  round  the  city,  or  from  their  terraced 
roofs,  upon  the  heights  of  Taurus.  The  same  sunset  lingered  on 
the  pointed  summits.  The  same  shadows  gathered  in  the  deep 
ravines.  The  river  Cydnus  has  suffered  some  changes  in  the  course 
of  1800  yeai's.  Instead  of  rushing,  as  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
like  the  Rhone  at  Geneva,  in  a  stream  of  two  hundred  feet  broad 
through  the  city,  it  now  flows  idly  past  it  on  the  east.  The  Chan¬ 
nel,  which  floated  the  ships  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  now  filled 
up;  and  wide  unhealthy  lagoons  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient 
docks.  But  its  upper  waters,  still  flow,  as  formerly,  cold  and 
clear  from  the  snows  of  Taurus,  and  its  waterfalls  still  break  over 
the  same  rocks,  when  the  snows  are  melting,  like  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen.  We  find  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that  the  footsteps 
of  the  young  Apostle  often  wandered  by  the  side  of  this  stream, 
and  that  his  eyes  often  looked  on  these  falls.  We  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  who  spoke  to  the  Lystrians  of  the  “  rain  from 
heaven,”  and  the  “  fruitful  seasons,”  and  of  the  “  living  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,”^  could  have  looked  with  in¬ 
difference  on  beautiful  and  impressive  scenery.  Gamaliel  was 
celebrated  for  his  love  of  nature :  and  the  young  Jew,  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  most  famous  pupil,  spent  his  early  days  in  the 
close  neighborhood  of  much,  that  was  well  adapted  to  foster  such 
a  taste.  Or  if  it  be  thought  that  in  attributing  such  feelings  to 
him  we  are  writing  in  the  spirit  of  modern  times ;  and  if  it  be 
contended  that  he  would  be  more  influenced  by  the  realities  of 
human  life  than  by  the  impressions  of  nature, — then  let  the  youth¬ 
ful  Saul  be  imagined  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  where  it  flowed 
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througli  the  city  in  a  stream  less  clear  and  fresh,  where  the  wharves 
were  covered  with  merchandise,  in  the  midst  of  groups  of  men  in 
various  costumes,  speaking  various  dialects,  St.  Basil'  says,  that 
in  his  day  Tarsus  was  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians,  Ciliclans, 
Isaurlans,  and  Cappadocians.  To  these  we  must  add  the  Greek 
merchant,  and  the  agent  of  Roman  luxury.  And  one  more  must 
be  added — the  Jew, — even  then  the  pilgrim  of  Commerce,  trad¬ 
ing  with  every  nation,  and  blending  with  none.  In  this  mixed 
company  Saul,  at  an  early  age  might  become  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  life  and  the  diversities  of  human  character,  and 
even  in  his  childhood  make  some  acquaintance  with  those  various 
races,  which  in  his  manhood  he  was  destined  to  influence. 

We  have  seen  what  his  infancy  was ;  we  must  now  glance  at  his 
boyhood.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  features  of’ a  strong 
character  display  themselves  early.  His  Impetuous  fiery  dispo¬ 
sition  would  sometimes  need  control.  Flashes  of  indignation 
would  reveal  his  impatience  and  his  honesty.  The  affectionate 
tenderness  of  his  nature  would  not  be  without  an  object  of  attach¬ 
ment,  if  that  sister,  who  was  afterwards  married \  was  his  play¬ 
mate  at  Tarsus.  The  work  of  tent-making,  rather  an  amusement 
than  a  trade,  might  sometimes  occupy  those  young  hands,  which 
were  marked  with  the  toil  of  years  when  he  held  them  to  the  view 
of  the  Elders  at  Miletus..  His  education  was  conducted  at  home 
rather  than  at  school :  for,  though  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for  its 
learning,  the  Hebrew  boy  would  not  lightly  be  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  Gentile  teaching.  Or,  if  he  went  to  a  school,  it  was 
not  a  Greek  school,  but  rather  to  some  room  connected  with  the 
synagogue,  where  a  noisy  class  of  Jewish  children  received  the 
rudiments  of  instruction,  seated  on  the  ground  with  their  teacher, 
after  the  manner  of  Mahomedan  children  in  the  East,  who  may 
be  seen  or  heard  at  their  lessons  near  the  mosque.  At  such  a 
school,  it  may  be,  he  learned  to  read  and  to  write,  going  and  return- 
ing  under  the  care  of  some  attendant,  according  to  that  custom 
which  he  afterwards  used  as  an  illustration  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians^  (and  perhaps  he  remembered  Ills  own  early  days  while 
he  wrote  the  passage)  when  he  spoke  of  the  Law  as  the  Slave 
lActs  xxiii.  16. 

SGal.  iii.  24,  where  the  word  inaccurately  rendered  “  Schoolmaster  ”  denotes  the 
attendant  slave  who  accompanied  the  child  to  the  school.  A  Jewish  illustration  of 
a  custom  well  known  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  given  by  Buxtorf.  He 
describes  the  child  as  taken  to  the  preceptor  under  the  skirt  of  a  Rabbi’s  cloak,  and 
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who  conducts  us  to  the  School  of  Christ.  His  religious  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  his  years  advanced,  was  obtained  from  hearing  the  Law 
read  in  the  synagogue,  from  listening  to  the  arguments  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  learned  doctors,  and  from  tliat  habit  of  questioning  and 
answering,  which  was  permitted  even  to  the  children  among  the 
Jews.  Familiar  with  the  pathetic  history  of  tlie  Jewish  suffer¬ 
ings,  he  would  feel  his  heart  filled  with  that  love  to  his  own  people 
which  breaks  out  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  (ix.  4,  5) — to  that 
people  “  whose  were  the  adoption  and  the  glory  and  the  covenants, 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  was  to  come,” — a 
love  not  then,  as  it  was  afterwards,  blended  with  love  towards  all 
mankind,  “to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile,” — but  rather 
united  with  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Gentile  children  whom  he  saw 
around  him.  His  idea  of  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  it  was  distinct, 
would  be  the  carnal  notion  of  a  temporal  prince — a  “  Christ  known 
after  the  flesh,”^ — and  he  looked  forward  with  the  hope  of  a  He¬ 
brew  to  the  restoration  of  “  the  kingdom  to  Israel.”^  He  would 
be  known  at  Tarsus  as  a  child  of  promise,  and  as  one  likely  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  Law  against  the  half-infidel  teaching  of 
the  day.  But  the  time  was  drawing  near,  when  his  training  was 
to  become  more  exact  and  systematic.  He  was  destined  for  the 
school  of  Jerusalem.  The  educational  maxim  of  the  Jews,  at  a 
later  period,  was  as  follows: — “At  five  years  of  age,  let  children 
begin  the  Scripture;  at  ten,  the  Mischna;  at  thirteen,  let  them  be 
subjects  of  the  Law.”  There  is  no  reason  to  supppse  that  the 
general  practice  was  very  different  before  the  floating  maxims  of 
the  great  doctors  were  brought  together  in  the  Mischna.  It 
may  therefore  be  concluded,  with  a  strong  degree  of  probability, 
that  Saul  was  sent  to  the  Holy  City  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  thirteen.  Had  it  been  later  than  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  could  hardly  have  said  that  he  had  been  “brought  up”  in 
J  erusalem. 

The  first  time  any  one  leaves  the  land  of  his  birth  to  visit  a 
foreign  and  distant  country,  is  an  important  epoch  in  his  life.  In 
the  case  of  one  who  has  taken  this  first  journey  at  an  early  age, 
and  whose  character  is  enthusiastic  and  susceptible  of  lively  im¬ 
pressions  from  without,  this  epoch  is  usually  remembered  with 

as  provided  with  honey  and  honey-cakes,  symbolizing  such  passages  as  Dent,  xxxii. 
13,  Cant.  iv.  11,  Ps.  xix.  10. 
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peculiar  distinctness.  But  when  the  country  which  is  thus  visited 
ht«  furnished  the  imagery  for  the  dreams  of  childhood,  and  is  felt 
to  be  more  truly  the  young  traveler’s  home  than  the  land  he  is 
leaving,  then  the  journey  assumes  the  sacred  character  of  a  pil¬ 
grimage.  The  nearest  parallel  which  can  be  found  to  the  visits  of 
the  scattered  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  is  in  the  periodical  expedition  of 
the  Mahomedan  pilgrims  to  the  sanctuary  at  Mecca.  Nor  is  there 
anything  which  ought  to  shock  the  mind  in  such  a  comparison ; 
for  that  localizing  spirit  was  the  same  thing  to  the  Jews  under  the 
highest  sanction,  which  it  is  to  the  Mahomedans  through  the 
memory  of  a  prophet  who  was  the  enemy  and  not  the  forerunner 
of  Christ.  As  the  disciples  of  Islam  may  be  seen,  at  stated  sea¬ 
sons,  flocking  towards  Cairo  or  Damascus,  the  meeting-places  of 
the  African  and  Asiatic  caravans, — so  Saul  had  often  seen  the 
Hebrew  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  come  down 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  join  others  at  Tarsus  who 
were  bound  for  Jerusalem.  They  returned  when  the  festivals 
were  over ;  and  he  heard  them  talk  of  the  Holy  City,  of  Herod 
and  the  New  Temple,  and  of  the  great  teachers  and  doctors  of  the 
Law.  And  at  length  Saul  himself  was  to  go, — to  see  the  land  of 
promise  and  the  City  of  David,  and  grow  up  a  learned  Rabbi  “  at 
the  feet  of  Gramaliel.” 

With  his  father,  or  under  the  care  of  some  other  friend  older 
than  himself,  he  left  Tarsus  and  went  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  not 
probable  thaf  they  traveled  by  the  long  and  laborious  land-journey 
which  leads  from  the  Cilician  plain  through  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Amanus  to  Antioch,  and  thence  along  the  rugged  Phcenician  shore 
through  Tyre  and  Sldon  to  Judaia.  The  J^ws,  when  they  went 
to  the  festivals,  or  to  carry  contributions,  like  the  Mahomedans 
of  modern  days,  would  follow  the  lines  of  natural  traffic  :  and  now 
that  the  Eastern  Sea  had  been  cleared  of  its  pirates,  the  obvious 
course  would  be  to  travel  by  water.  The  Jews,  though  merchants, 
wei'e  not  seamen.  We  may  imagine  Saul,  therefore,  setting  sail 
from  the  Cydnus  on  his  first  voyage,  in  a  Phcenician  trader,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  gods  of  Tyre ;  or  in  company  with  Greek 
mariners  in  a  vessel  adorned  with  some  mythological  emblem,  like 
that  Alexandrian  corn-ship  which  subsequently  brought  him  to 
Italy,  “  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux.”  ^  Gradually  they 
lost  sight  of  Taurus,  and  the  heights  of  Lebanon  came  into  view. 
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The  one  had  sheltered  his  early  home,  but  the  other  had  been  a 
familiar  form  to  his  Jewish  forefiithers.  How  histories  W(#ild 
crowd  into  his  mind  as  the  vessel  moved  on  over  the  waves,  and 
he  gazed  upon  the  furrowed  flanks  of  the  great  Hebrew  mountain  ! 
Had  the  voyage  been  taken  fifty  years  earlier,  the  vessel  would 
probably  have  been  bound  for  Ptolemais,  which  still  bore  the  name 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or 
Tiberius,  it  is  more  likely  that  she  sailed  round  the  headland  of 
Carmel,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  new  harbor  of  Csesarea, — the 
handsome  city  which  Herod  had  rebuilt,  and  named  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor. 

To  imagine  incidents  when  none  are  recorded,  and  confidently 
to  lay  down  a  route  without  any  authority,  would  be  inexcusable 
in  writing  on  this  subject.  But  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a 
Hebrew  boy  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  neither  difficult 
nor  blamable.  During  this  journey  Saul  had  around  him  a  differ¬ 
ent  scenery  and  different  cultivation  from  what  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to, — not  a  river  and  a  wide  plain  covered  with  harvests 
of  corn,  but  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  with  terraced  vine¬ 
yards  watered  by  artificial  irrigation.  If  it  was  the  time  of  a 
festival,  many  pilgrims  were  moving  in  the  same  direction,  with 
music  and  the  songs  of  Zion.  The  ordinary  road  would  probably 
be  that  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  which  led  from  Cassarea  through 
the  town  of  Antipatris  (Acts  xxili.  31.)  But  neither  of  these 
jilaces  would  possess  much  interest  for  a  “Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.” 
The  one  was  associated  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Romans  and  of 
modern  times ;  the  other  had  been  built  by  Herod  in  memory  of 
Antlpater,  his  Idumean  father.  But  objects  were  not  wanting  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  a  child  of  Benjamin.  Those  far  hill-tops 
on  the  left  were  close  upon  Mount  Gllboa,  even  if  the  very  place 
could  not  be  seen  where  “  the  Philistines  fought  against  Israel  .  . 

.  .  and  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul  ....  and  he  fell  on  his 
sword  ....  and  died,  and  his  three  sons,  and  his  armor-bearer, 
and  all. his  men,  that  same  day  together.”^  After  passing  througb 
the  lots  of  the  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the  traveller  from 
Cassarea  came  to  the  borders  of  Benjamin.  The  children  of 
Rachel  were  together  in  Canaan  as  they  had  b6en  in  the  desert. 
The  lot  of  Benjamin  was  entered  near  Bethel,  memorable  for  the 
piety  of  Jacob,  the  songs  of  Deborah,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and 
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the  zeal  of  Joslah.^  Onward  a  short  distance  was  Gibeah,  the 
home  of  Saul  when  he  was  anointed  King,^  and  the  scene  of  the 
crime  and  desolation  of  the  tribe,  which  made  it  the  smallest  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.^  Might  it  not  be  too  truly  said  concerning 
the  Israelites  even  of  that  period:  “They  have  deeply  corrupted 
themselves,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah:  therefore  the  Lord  will 
remember  their  iniquity,  He  will  visit  their  sins?”^  At  a  later 
stage  of  his  life,  such  thoughts  of  the  unbelief  and  iniquity  of 
Israel  accompanied  St.  Paul  wherever  he  went.  At  the  early  age 
of  twelve  years,  all  his  enthusiasm  could  find  an  adequate  object 
in  the  earthly  Jerusalem;  the  first  view’ of  which  would  be  des¬ 
cried  about  this  part  of  the  journey.  From  the  time  when  the 
line  of  the  city  wall  was  seen,  all  else  was  forgotten.  The  further 
border  of  Benjamin  was  almost  reached.  The  Eabbis  said  that 
the  boundary  line  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  the  two  faithful  tribes, 
passed  through  the  Temple.  And  this  City  and  Temple  was  the 
common  sanctuary  of  all  Israelites.  “Thither  the  tribes  go  up, 
even  the  tribes  of  the  Lord :  to  testify  unto  Israel,  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  There  is  little  Benjamin  their  ruler, 
and  the  princes  of  Judah  their  council,  the  princes  of  Zebulon 
and  the  princes  of  Nephthall :  for  there  is  a  seat  of  judgment, 
even  the  seat  of  the  house  of  David.”  And  now  the  Temple’s 
glittering  roof  was  seen,  with  the  buildings  of  Zion  crowning  the 
eminence  above  it,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  rising 
high  over  all.^  And  now  the  city  gate  was  passed,  with  that  thrill 
of  the  heart  which  none  but  a  Jew  could  know.  “  Our  feet  stand 
within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem.  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem:  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.-  Peace  be  within  thy  walls: 
and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces.  O  God,  wonderful  art  i 
thou  in  thy  holy  places :  even  the  God  of  Israel.  He  will  give 
strength  and  power  unto  His  people.  Blessed  be  God.”® 

And  now  that  this  young  enthusiastic  Jew  is  come  into  the  land 
of  his  forefathers,  and  is  about  to  receive  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  Holy  City,  we  may  pause  to  give  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  his  arrival,  but  we  know 
the  general  features  of  the  period ;  and  we  can  easily  form  to 

iGen.  xxviii.  19;  Judg.  iv.  5;  1  Kings  xii.  29;  2  Kings  xxiii.  15. 

2 1  Sam.  X.  26,  xv.  34.  ^Hosea  ix.  9. 

3  Judges  XX.  43,  &c.  ®  See  Ps.  Ixviii.  and  exxii. 
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ourselves  some  idea  of  the  political  and  religious  condition  of 
Palestine. 

Herod  was  now  dead.  The  tyrant  had  been  called  to  his  last 
account ;  and  that  eventful  reign,  which  had  destroyed  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  Jews,  while  it  maintained  their  apparent  independence, 
was  over.  It  is  most  likely  that  Archelaus  also  had  ceased  to 
govern,  and  was  already  in  exile.  His  accession  to  power  had 
been  attended  with  dreadful  fitThtmo;  in  the  streets,  with  blood- 
shed  at  sacred  festivals,  and  with  wholesale  crucifixions ;  his  reign 
of  ten  years  was  one  continued  season  of  disorder  and  discontent ; 
and,  at  last,  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  on  the  Phone,  that  Judaja 
might  be  formally  constituted  into  a  Roman  province.  We  sup¬ 
pose  Saul  to  have  come  from  Tarsus  to  Jerusalem  when  one  of 
the  four  governors,  who  preceded  Pontius  Pilate,  was  in  power, — 
either  Coponius  or  Marcus  Ambivius,  or  Annius  Rufus,  or  Vale¬ 
rius  Gratus.  The  governor  resided  in  the  town  of  Ca3sarea. 
Soldiers  were  quartered  there  and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout 
Judtea,  wherever  the  turbulence  of  the  people  made  garrisons 
necessary.  Centurions  were  in  the  country  towns  soldiers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan.^  There  was  no  longer  even  the  show 
of  independence.  The  revolution,  of  which  Herod  had  sown  the 
seeds,  now  came  to  maturity.  The  only  change  since  his  death 
in  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  that  everything  became 
more  Roman  than  before.  Roman  money  was  current  in  the 
markets.  Roman  words  were  incorporated  in  the  popular  lan¬ 
guage.  Roman  buildings  were  conspicuous  in  all  the  towns. 
Even  those  two  Independent  principalities  which  two  sons  of 
Herod  governed,  between  the  provinces  of  Judasa  and  Syria,  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  general  character  of  the  epoch.  Philip,  the  tetrarch 
of  Gaulonitis,  called  Bethsaida,  on  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  by  the  name  of  Julias,  in  honor  of  the  family  who 
reigned  at  Rome.  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  built  Tiberias 
on  the  south  of  the  same  lake,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  who  about 
this  time  (a.  d.  14)  succeeded  his  illustrious  step-father. 

These  political  changes  had  been  attended  with  a  gradual  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  national  feelings  of  the  Jews  with  regard  to  their 
religion.  That  the  sentiment  of  political  nationality  was  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  was  proved  too  well  by  all  the  horrors  of  Vespasian’s 
and  Hadrian’s  reigns;  but  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  cling 
iLuke  vii.  1-10.  2Luke  iii.  14. 
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rather  to  their  Law  and  Eeligion  as  the  centre  of  their  unity. 
The  great  conquests  of  the  Heathen  powers  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  by  Divine  Providence  to  prepare  this  change  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  mind.  Even  under  the  Maccabees,  the  idea  of  the  state  be¬ 
gan  to  give  place,  in  some  degree,  to  the  idea  of  religious  life. 
Under  Herod,  the  old  unity  was  utterly  broken  to  pieces.  The 
high  priests  were  set  up  and  put  down  at  his  caprice;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  Invaded  by  the  most  arbitrary 
interference.  Under  the  governors,  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  still  more  abridged;  and  high  priests  were  raised  and  deposed, 
as  the  Christian  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  have  for  some  ages 
been  raised  and  deposed  by  the  Sultan;  so  that  it  is  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  difficulty  to  ascertain  who  was  high  priest  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  any  given  year  at  this  period. Thus  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews  turned  more  and  more  towards  the  fulfillment  of  Prophecy, 
— to  the  practice  of  Eeligion,— to  the  interpretation  of  the  Law. 
All  else  was  now  hopeless.  The  Pharisees,  the  Scribes,  and  the 
Lawyers  were  growing  into  a  more  important  body  even  than 
the  Priests  and  the  Levites;  and  that  system  of  “Eabbinism” 
was  beginning,  “which,  supplanting  the  original  religion  of  the 
Jews,  became,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  and  the  extinction  of 
the  public  worship,  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  the  great  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  modern  Judaism.” 

The  Apostolic  age  was  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  leaimed 
Eabbinlcal  schools ;  but  of  these  the  most  eminent  were  the  rival 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Schammai.  These  sages  of  the  law  were 
spoken  of  by  the  Jews,  and  their  proverbs  quoted,  as  the  seven 
wise  men  were  quoted  by  the  Greeks.  Their  traditional  systems 
run  through  all  the  Talmudical  writings,  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  run  through  the  Middle  Awes.  Both  were 
Pharisaic  schools:  but  the  former  upheld  the  honor  of  tradition 
as  even  superior  to  the  law ;  the  latter  despised  the  traditionists 
when  they  clashed  with  Moses.  The  antagonism  between  them 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  said  that  even  “  Elijah  the  Tlshbite  would 
never  be  able  to  reconcile  the  discijdes  of  Hillel  and  Schammai.” 

Of  these  two  schools,  that  of  Hillel  was  by  far  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  in  its  own  day,  and  its  decisions  have  been  held  authoritative 
by  the  greater  number  of  later  Eabbis.  The  most  eminent  orna¬ 
ment  of  this  school  was  Gamaliel,  whose  fame  is  celebrated,  in  the 

1  See  Acts  xxiii.  5. 
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Talmud.  Hillel  was  the  father  of  Simeon,  and  Simeon  the  father 
of  Gamaliel.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  Simeon  was  the 
same  old  man  who  took  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Nunc  I) imittis}  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  conclusive 
proof  of  this ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Gamaliel  was  the 
same  who  wisely  pleaded  the  cause  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other 
Apostles,^  and  who  had  previously  educated  the  future  Apostle 
St.  Paul.^  His  learning  was  so  eminent,  and  his  character  so 
revered,  that  he  is  one  of  the  seven  who  alone  amoncc  Jewish 
doctors  have  been  honored  with  the  title  of  “  Rabban.”  As 
Aquinas,  among  the  schoolmen,  was  called  Doctor  Angelicus, 
and  Bonaventura  Doctor  Seraphicm,  so  Gamaliel  was  called  the 
“  Beauty  of  the  Law ;  ”  and  it  is  a  saying  of  the  Talmud,  that 
“  since  Eabban  Gamaliel  died,  the  glory  of  the  Law  has  ceased.” 
He  was  a  Pharisee;  but  anecdotes*  are  told  of  him,  which  show 
that  he  was  not  trammelled  by  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  sect. 
He  had  no  antipathy  to  the  Greek  learning.  He  rose  above  the 
prejudices  of  his  party.  Our  impulse  is  to  class  him  with  the  best 
of  the  Pharisees,  like  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimath^a. 
Candor  and  wisdom  seem  to  have  been  features  of  his  character ; 
and  this  agrees  with  what  we  read  of  him  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,®  that  he  was  “  had  in  reputation  of  all  the  people,”  and 
with  his  honest  and  intelligent  arijument  when  Peter  was  brouo-ht 
before  the  Council.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  he  became 
a  Christian  :  and  why  he  did  not  become  so  is  known  only  to  Him 
who  understands  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart.  But  he  lived 
and  died  a  Jew;  and  a  well-known  prayer  against  Christian 
heretics  was  composed  or  sanctioned  by  him.®  He  died  eighteen 
}  ears  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  about  the  time  of  St. 

iLuke  ii.  25-35.  2Acts  v.  34-40.  SActs  xxii.  3. 

^He  bathed  once  at  Ptolemais  in  an  apartment  where  a  statue  was  erected  to  a 
Heathen  goddess ;  and  being  asked  how  he  could  reconcile  this  with  the  Jewish 
law,  he  replied,  that  the  bath  was  there  before  the  statue;  that  the  bath  was  not 
made  for  the  goddess,  but  the  statue  for  the  bath.  Tholuck,  Eng.  transl.  p.  17. 

5  Acts  v.  34.  Yet  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  declared  themselves  the  friends  of  Christ, 
which  Gamaliel  never  did.  And  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  a  violent  persecu¬ 
tor  among  the  pupils  of  a  really  candid  and  unprejudiced  man. 

®The  prayer  is  given  in  Mr.  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  8th  ed.  vol.  iii 
p.  261,  as  follows  :  “Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatize  from  the  true  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And 
let  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out  and  broken  in  onr  days.  Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringestdown  the  proud.’" 
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Paul’s  shipwreck  at  Malta,  and  was  buried  witli  great  honor. 
Another  of  his  pupils,  Onkelos,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Targum,  raised  to  him  such  a  funeral-pile  of  rich  materials  as  had 
never  before  been  known,  except  at  the  burial  of  a  king. 

If  we  were  briefly  to  specify  the  three  effects  which  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  example  of  Gamaliel  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced 
on  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  they  would  be  as  follows : — candor  and 
honesty  of  judgment, — a  willingness  to  study  and  make  use  of 
Greek  authors, — and  a  keen  and  watchful  enthusiam  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  law.  We  shall  see  these  traits  of  character  soon  exem,plified 
in  his  life.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  inquire  into  the  manner 
of  communicating  instruction,  and  learn  something  concerning  the 
places  where  instruction  was  communicated,  in  the  schools  of  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  later  Rabbinical  colleges,  which 
flourished  after  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Jerusalem,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  divinity  schools  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  oral.  There 
was  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  books  except  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  system  was  one  of  Scriptural  Exegesis.  Josephus 
remarks,  at  the  close  of  his  “  Antiquities,”  that  the  one  thing  most 
prized  by  his  countrymen  was  power  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture. 
“  They  give  to  that  man,”  he  Says,  “  the  testimony  of  being  a  wise 
man,  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  our  laws,  and  is  able  to  inter¬ 
pret  their  meaning.”  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  our 
sources  of  information,  the  method  of  instruction  was  something 
of  this  kind.  At  the  meetings  of  learned  men,  sonie  passage  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  taken  as  a  text,  or  some  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  propounded  in  Hebrew,  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue 
by  means  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 
mentary  :  various  interpretations  were  given :  aphorisms  were 
propounded :  allegories  suggested :  and  the  opinions  of  ancient 
doctors  quoted  and  discussed.  At  these  discussions  the  younger 
students  were  present,  to  listen  or  to  inquire, — or,  in  the  sacred 
words  of  St.  Luke,  “both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  ques¬ 
tions:”  for  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  schools,  that  the 
pupil  was  encouraged  to  catechise  the  teacher.  Contradictory 
opinions  Avere  expressed  with  the  utmost  freedom.  This  is  evident 
from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Talmud,  which  gives  us  the  best 
notions  of  the  scholastic  disputes  of  the  Jews.  This  remarkable 
body  of  Rabbinical  jurisprudence  has  been  compared  to  the  Roman 
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body  of  civil  law  :  but  in  one  respect  it  might  suggest  a  better  com¬ 
parison  with  our  own  English  common  law,  in  that  it  is  a  vast  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  various  and  often  inconsistent  precedents.  The  argu¬ 
ments  and  ojnnions  which  it  contains,  show  very  plainly  that  the 
Jewish  doctors  must  often  have  been  occupied  with  the  most  frivo¬ 
lous  questions; — that  the  “mint,  anise,  and  cummin”  were  eagerly 
discussed,  while  the  “weightier  matters  of  the  law”  were  neo-- 
lectGcl ; — but  wc  should  not  be  justified  in  passing  a  hasty  judg- 
ment  on  ancient  volumes,  which  are  full  of  acknowledged  difficul¬ 
ties.  hat  we  read  of  the  system  of  the  Cabbala  has  often  the 
appearance  of  an  unintelligible  jargon:  but  in  all  ages  it  has  been 
true  that  “the  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened 
by  the  masters  of  assemblies.”^  If  we  could  look  back  upon  the 
assemblies  of  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  with  Gamaliel  in  the  midst, 
and  Saul  among  the  younger  speakers,  it  is  possible  that  the  scene 
would  be  as  strange  and  as  different  from  a  place  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  as  the  schools  now  seen  by  travellers  in  the  East  differ  from 
cotemporary  schools  in  England.  Rut  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  walks  of  Plato  in  the  Academy,  or  the  lectures  of  Aristotle  in 
the  Lyceum.  It  is  certain  that  these  free  and  public  discussions 
of  the  Jews  tended  to  create  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence 
among  the  people;  that  the  students  were  trained  there  in  a  system 
of  excellent  dialectics;  that  they  learned  to  express  themselves  in 
a  rapid  and  sententious  style,  often  with  much  poetic  feeling;  and 
.  acquired  an  admirable  acquaintance  with  the  words  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures. 

These  “  Assemblies  of  the  Wise  ”  were  possibly  a  continuation 
of  the  “  Schools  of  the  Prophets,”  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.^  Wherever  the  earlier 
meetings  w^ere  held,  whether  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  in  some 
more  secluded  place,  we  read  of  no  buildings  for  purposes  of  wor¬ 
ship  or  instruction  before  the  Captivity.  During  that  melancholy 
period,  when  the  Jews  mourned  over  their  separation  from  the 
Temple,  the  necessity  of  assemblies  must  have  been  deeply  felt, 
for  united  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  for  the  singing  of  the 
“  Songs  of  Zion,”  and  for  remembering  the  “  Word  of  the  Lord.” 
When  they  returned,  the  public  reading  of  the  law  became  a 
practice  of  universal  interest :  and  from  this  period  we  must  date 
the  erection  of  Synagogues  in  the  different  towns  of  Palestine.  So 
1  Eccles.  xii.  11.  2 1  gam.  x.  6,  6,  xix.  20 ;  2  Kings  ii.  3,  6,  iv.  38. 
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that  St.  James  could  say,  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem :  “  Moses  of 
old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in 
the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day.’’^  To  this  later  period  the 
74th  Psalm  may  be  referred,  which  laments  over  “the  burning  of 
all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land,”^  These  buildings  are  not 
mentioned  by  J osephus  in  any  of  the  earlier  passages  of  his  history. 
But  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  that 
they  existed  in  all  the  small  towns  in  J udma,  and  in  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed  abroad.  It  seems  that 
the  synagogues  often  consisted  of  two  apartments,  one  for  prayer, 
preaching,  and  the  offices  of  public  worship;  the  other  for  the 
meetings  of  learned  men,  for  discussions  concerning  questions  of 
religion  and  discipline,  and  for  purposes  of  education.  Thus  the 
Synagogues  and  the  Schools  cannot  be  considered  as  two  separate 
subjects.  No  doubt  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
smaller  schools  of  the  country  villages,  and  the  great  divinity 
schools  of  Jerusalem.  The  synagogue  which  was  built  by  the 
Centurion  at  Capernaum*  was  unquestionably  a  far  less  important 
place  than  those  synagogues  in  the  Holy  City,  where  “  the  Liber¬ 
tines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  with  those  of  Asia  and 
Cilicia,”  rose  up  as  one  man,  and  disputed  against  St.  Ste¬ 
phen.  We  have  here  five  groups  of  foreign  Jews, —  two  from 
Afi'ica,  two  from  Western  Asia,  and  one  from  Europe;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  of  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  the  East 
were  similarly  represented.  The  Eabbinical  writers  say  that  there 
were  480  synagogues  in  J erusalem ;  and  though  this  must  be  an 
exaggeration,  yet  no  doubt  all  shades  of  Hellenistic  and  Aramaic 
opinions  found  a  home  in  the  cdmmon  metropolis.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  an  eager  and  enthusiastic  student  could  have  had  no  lack 
of  excitements  to  stimulate  his  religious  and  intellectual  activity, 
if  he  spent  the  years  of  his  youth  in  that  city  “  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel.” 

It  has  been  contended,  that  when  St.  Paul  said  he  was  “brought 
up  ”  in  Jerusalem  “  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,”  he  meant  that  he  had 
lived  at  the  Rabban’s  house,  and  eaten  at  his  table.  But  the  words 
evidently  point  to  the  customary  posture  of  Jewish  students  at  a 
school.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  is 
said,  that  “  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  Rabban  Gamaliel,  they  stood 
up  to  learn  the  Law ;  but  when  Rabban  Gamaliel  died,  sickness 
1  Acts  XV.  21.  2pg_ixxiv.  8.  ®Lukevii.  6. 
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came  into  the  world,  and  they  sat  down  to  learn  the  Law.”  We 
need  not  stop  to  criticise  this  sentence,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  recon¬ 
cile  it  with  other  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  “  To  sit  at  the 
feet  of  a  teacher  ”  was  a  proverbial  expression ;  as  when  Mury  is 
said  to  have  “  sat  at  Jesus’  feet  and  heard  His  word.”^  But  the 
proverbial  expression  must  have  arisen  from  a  well-known  custom. 
The  teacher  was  seated  on  an  elevated  platform,  or  on  the  ground, 
and  the  pupils  around  him  on  low  seats  or  on  the  floor.  Malmonldes 
says  : — “  How  do  the  masters  teach  ?  The  doctor  sits  at  the  head, 
and  the  disciples  surround  him  like  a  crown,  that  they  may  all  see 
the  doctor  and  hear  his  words.  Nor  is  the  doctor  seated  on  a  seat, 
and  the  disciples  on  the  ground ;  but  all  are  on  seats,  or  all  on  the 
floor.”  St.  Ambrose  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  1st  Ej)istle 
to  the 'Corinthians  (xiv.,)  that  “it  is  the  tradition  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  that  they  sit  while  they  dispute ;  the  elders  in  dignity  on 
high  chairs,  those  beneath  them  on  low  seats,  and  the  last  of  all 
on  mats  upon  the  pavement.”  And  again  Philo  says,  that  the 
children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters,  who  inter¬ 
preted  the  law,  and  explained  its  figurative  sense.  And  the  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  that  maxim  of  the  Jews — “Place  thyself  in 
the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  wise.” 

In  this  posture  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  spent  his  school¬ 
boy  days,  an  eager  and  indefatigable  student.  “  He  that  gjveth 
his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the 
meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient, 
and  be  occupied  in  prophecies.  He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  the 
renowned  men ;  and  where  subtle  parables  are,  he  will  be  there 
also.  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be 
conversant  in  dark  parables.  He  shall  serve  among  great  men, 
and  appear  among  princes :  he  will  travel  through  strange  countries ; 
for  he  hath  tried  the  good  and  the  evil  among  raen.”^  Such  was 
the  pattern  proposed  to  himself  by  an  ardent  follower  of  the  Eab- 
bis ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Saul,  with  such  a  standard  before 
him,  and  with  so  ardent  a  temperament,  “outran  in  Judaism  many 
of  his  own  age  and  nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the 
traditions  of  his  ra.thers.”®  Intellectually,  his  mind  was  trained  to 
logical  acuteness,  his  memory  became  well  stored  with  “  hard 
sentences  of  old,”  and  he  aequired  the  fixcility  of  quick  and  apt 
quotation  of  Scripture.  Morally,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of  the 

1  Luke  X.  39 :  see  viii.  35.  ^  Eeclus.  xxxix.  1-4.  3  Qal.  i.  14. 
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requirements  of  tlie  Law ;  and,  while  he  led  a  careful.  *  onscien- 
tious  life,  after  the  example  of  his  ancestors,^  he  gradually  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  a  fervent  persecuting  zeal.  Among  his  fellow-stu¬ 
dents,  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  from 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  his  native  Cilicia,  he  was  known  and 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  rising  light  in  Israel.  And  if  we 
may  draw  a  natural  inference  from  another  sentence  of  the  letter 
which  hiis  just  been  quoted,  he  was  far  from  indifferent  to  the 
praise  of  men.^  Students  of  the  Law  were  called  “the  holy 
people;”  and  we  know  one  occasion  when  it  was  said,  “This 
people  who  knoweth  not  the  Law  ai’e  cursed.”^  And  we  can 
imagine  him  saying  to  himself,  with  all  the  rising  pride  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Pharisee,  in  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  :  “  I 
shall  have  estimation  among  the  multitude,  and  honor  with  the 
elders,  though  I  be  young.  I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in 
judgment,  and  shall  be  admired  in  the  sight  of  great  men.  When 
I  hold  my  tongue,  they  shall  bide  my  leisure  ;  and  when  I  speak, 
they  shall  give  good  ear  unto  me.”^ 

While  thus  he  was  passing  through  the  busy  years  of  his  stu¬ 
dent-life,  nursing  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  growing  in  r.elf- 
righteousness,  others  were  advancing  towards  their  manhood,  not 
far  from  Jerusalem,  of  whom  then  he  knew  nothing,  but  for  whose 
cause  he  was  destined  to  count  that  loss  which  now  was  his  high¬ 
est  gain.^  There  was  one  at  Hebron,  the  son  of  a  priest  “  of  the 
course  of  Abia,”  who  was  soon  to  make  his  voice  heard  through¬ 
out  Israel  as  the  preacher  of  repentance;  there  were  boys  by  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  mending  their  father’s  nets,  who  were  hereafter 
to  be  the  teachers  of  the  World;  ip,nd  there  was  one,  at  Nazareth, 


for  the  sake  of  whose  love— they,  and  Saul  himself,  and  thousands 
of  faithful  hearts  throughout  all  future  ages,  should  unite  in  say- 
iuo-: — “He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.”  It  is  possible 
that  Gamaliel  may  have  been  one  of  those  doctors  with  whom 
Jesus  was  found  conversing  in  the  Temple.  It  is  probable  that 
Saul  may  have  been  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  at  some 
festival,  when  Mary  and  Joseph  came  up  from  Galilee.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour  and  of  His  future  disciple  must 
often  have  rested  on  the  same  objects, — the  same  crowd  of  pil¬ 
grims  and  worshipers, — the  same  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  the 
i2Timi3  sjohnvii.  49.  <  Wisdom  viii.  10-12. 
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same  olives  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  But 
at  present  they  were  strangers.  The  mysterious  human  life  of 
Jesus  was  silently  advancing  towards  its  great  consummation. 
Saul  was  growing  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  outward  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  Law,  and  gaining  that  experience  of  the  “spirit 
of  bondage”  which  should  enable  him  to  understand  himself,  and 
to  teach  to  others,  the  blessings  of  the  “spirit  of  adoption.”  He 
was  feeling  the  pressure  of  that  yoke,  which,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  “neither  his  fathers  nor  he  were  able  to  bear.”  He  was 
learning  (in  proportion  as  his  conscientiousness  increased)  to  trem¬ 
ble  at  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  Law  as  jeopardizing  salva¬ 
tion  :  “  whence  arose  that  tormenting  scrupulosity  which  invented  a 
number  of  limitations,  in  order  (by  such  self-imposed  restraint) 
to  guard  against  every  possible  transgression  of  the  Law,’”  The 
struggles  of  this  period  of  his  life  he  has  himself  described  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans.  Meanwhile,  year  after  year  passed 
away.  John  the  Baptist  appeared  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
The  greatest  event  of  the  world’s  history  was  finished  on  Calvary. 
The  sacrifice  for  sin  was  offered  at  a  time  when  sin  appeared  to  be 
the  most  triumphant.  At -the  period  of  the  Crucifixion,  three  of  the 
principal  persons  who  demand  the  historian’s  attention  are  — the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  spending  his  life  of  shameless  lust  on  the  island 
of  Caprea3, —  his  vile  minister,  Sejanus,  revelling  in  cruelty  at 
Rome, —  and  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  mingling  with  the  sacri¬ 
fices  the  blood  of  the  Galilasans.^  How  refreshing  is  it  to  turn 
from  these  eharacters  to  such  scenes  as  that  where  St.  John  receives 
his  Lord’s  dying  words  from  the  cross,  or  where  St.  Thomas  meets 
Him  after  the  resurrection,  to  have  his  doubts  turned  into  faith,  or 
where  St.  Stephen  sheds  the  first  blood  of  martyrdom,  praying 
for  his  murderers! 

This  first  martyrdom  has  the  deepest  Interest  for  us ;  since  it  is 
the  first  occasion  when  Saul  comes  before  us  in  his  early  manhood. 
Where  had  he  been  during  these  years  which  «^ve  have  rapidly 
passed  over  in  a  few  lines, —  the  years  in  which  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  were  laid?  We  cannot  assume  that  he  had  remained 
continuously  in  Jerusalem.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
came,  a  boy,  from  his  home  at  Tarsus.  He  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  when  our  Lord’s  ])ublic 
ministry  began.  His  education  was  completed;  and  we  may  con- 
iNeander.  2  Luke  xiii!  1. 
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jecture,  with  much  probability,  that  he  returned  to  Tarsus.  When 
he  says,  in  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  1)— “Have  I 
not  seen  the  Lord?”  and  when  he  speaks  in  the  second  (v.  10)  of 
having  “known  Christ  after  the  flesh,”  he  seems  only  to  allude,  in  # 
the  first  case,  to  his  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus;  and,  in  the 
second,  to  his  carnal  opinions  concerning  the  Messiah.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable,  that  if  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem  during  our 
Lord’s  public  ministration  there,  he  should  never  allude  to  the 
fact.  In  this  case,  he  would  surely  have  been  among  the  perse¬ 
cutors  of  Jesus,  and  have  referred  to  this  as  the  ground  of  his 
remorse,  instead  of  expressing  his  repentance  for  his  opposition 
merely  to  the  Saviour’s  followers.^ 

If  he  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  he  would  find  that 
many  changes  had  taken  place  among  his  friends  in  the  interval 
which  had  brought  him  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  But  the  only 
change  in  himself  was  that  he  brought  back  with  him,  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  his  parents,  if  they  still  were  living,  a  mature  knowl- 
edo-e  of  the  Law,  a  stricter  life,  a  more  fervent  zeal.  And  hei’e, 
in  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  for  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  that  Greek  literature,  the  taste  for  which  he 
had  caught  from  Gamaliel,  and  for  studying  the  writings  of  Philo 
and  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  Supposing  him  to  be  thus  employed, 
we  will  describe  in  a  few  words  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church,  and  the  appearance  presented  by  it  to  that  J udaism 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  rose,  and  follow  its  short  history  to  the 
point  where  the  young  man,  whose  name  was  Saul,  reappears 
at  Jerusalem,  in  connection  with  his  friends  of  the  Cilician  Syna¬ 
gogue,  “  disputing  with  Stephen.” 

Before  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven.  He  said  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples :  “Ye  shall  be  witnesses  imto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judjea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.”^  And  when  Matthias  had  been  chosen,  and  the  promised 
blessing  had  been  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  this  order  was 
strictly  followed.  First  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  in  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  believed  gradually  rose 
from  120  to  5000.^  Until  the  disciples  were  “  scattered^ ’  “upon 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,”®  Jerusalem  was  the  scene 
of  all  that  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  read  as  yet  of 

1 1  Cor.  XV.  9 ;  Acts  xxii.  20.  ®  Acts  i.  15 ;  ii.  41 ;  iv.  4.  « Acts  xi.  19. 
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no  communication  of  the  truth  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Samar¬ 
itans:  no  hint  even  of  any  Apostolic  preaching  in  the  country 
parts  of  Judasa.  It  providentially  happened,  indeed,  that  the  first 
**  outburst  of  the  new  doctrine,  with  all  its  miraculous  evidence,  was 
witnessed  by  “Jews  and  proselytes  ”  from  all  parts  of  the  world! 
They  had  come  up  to  the  Festival  of  Pentecost  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tiber,  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  Sea;  and  when  they  returned  to  their  homes, 
they  carried  with  them  news  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Glad 
Tidings  about  to  issue  from  Mount  Zion  to  “  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.”  But  as  yet  the  Gospel  lingered  on  the  Holy  Hill. 
The  first  acts  of  the  Apostles  were  “  prayer  and  supplication  ”  in 
the  “  upper  room  ;  ”  breaking  of  bread  “  from  house  to  house  ;  ” 
miracles  in  the  Temple  ;  gatherings  of  the  people  in  Sol  anon’s 
cloister ;  and  the  bearing  of  testimony  in  the  council-chamber  of 
the  Sanhedrin. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  the 
bountiful  charity  of  its  members  one  towards  another.  Many  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  many  of  the  earliest  Christian 
converts,  were  extremely  poor.  The  odium  incurred  by  adopting 
the  new  doctrine  mlj^ht  undermine  the  livelihood  of  some  who  de- 
pended  on  their  trade  for  support,  and  this  would  make  almsgiving 
necessary.  But  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  relatively  poor,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  dispersion.  We  see  this  exemplified  on 
later  occasions,  in  the  contributions  which  St.  Paul  more  than  once 
anxiously  promoted.  And  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  Church, 
we  find  its  wealthier  members  placing  their  entire  possessions  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Apostles.  Not  that  there  was  any  abolition  of 
the  rights  of  property,  as  the  words  of  St.  Peter  to  Ananias  very 
well  show.^  But  those  who  were  rich  gave  up  what  God  had 
given  them,  in  the  spirit  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  according 
to  the  true  principles  of  Christian  communism,  which  regards  prop¬ 
erty  as  entrusted  to  the  possessor,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  community, — to  be  distributed  according  to  such 
methods  as  his  charitable  feeling  and  conscientious  judgment  may 
approve.  The  Apostolic  Church  was,  in  this  respect,  in  a  healthier 
condition  than  the  Church  of  modern  days.  But  even  then  we 
find  ungenerous  and  suspicious  sentiments  growing  up  in  the  midst 
1  Acts  ii.  9-11.  2Actsv.  4. 
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of  the  general  benevolence.  That  old  jealousy  between  the  Ara¬ 
maic  and  Hellenistic  Jews  reappeared.  Their  party  feeling  was 
excited  by  some  real  or  apparent  unfairness  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fund  set  apart  for  the  poor.  “A  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Hebrews,”^  or  of  the  Hebrews  against  the  Grecians, 
had  been  a  common  occurrence  for  at  least  two  centuries ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  none  will  wonder 
that  it  broke  out  ajrain  even  among  those  who  had  become  obedl- 
ent  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  That  the  widows’  fund  might  be 
carefully  distributed,  seven  almoners  or  deacons  were  appointed, 
of  whom  the  most  eminent  was  St.  Stephen,  described  as  a  man 
“full  of  fqlth,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  as  one  who,  “full  of 
faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  It  will  be  observed  that  these  seven  men  have  Greek  n^mes, 
and  that  one  was  a  proselyte  from  the  Greco-Syrian  city  of  Anti¬ 
och.  It  was  natural,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  quarrel, 
that  Hellenistic  Jews -should  have  been  appointed  to  this  office. 
And  this  circumstance  must  be  looked  on  as  divinely  arranged. 
For  the  introduction  of  that  party,  which  was  most  free  from  local 
and  national  prejudices,  into  the  very  ministry  of  the  Church, 
must  have  had  an  Important  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles. 

Looking  back,  from  our  point  of  view,  upon  the  community  at 
Jerusalem,  we  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  that  great  society,  the 
Church,  which  has  continued  to  our  own  time,  distinct  both  from 
Jews  and  Heathens,  and  which  will  continue  till  it  absorbs  both 
the  Heathen  and  the  Jews.  But  to  the  cotemporary  Jews  them¬ 
selves  it  wore  a  very  different  appearance.  From  the  Hebrew 
point  of  view,  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  be  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect  or  synagogue.  The  synagogues,  as  ive  have  seen, 
were  very  numerous  at  Jerusalem.^  There  were  already  the 
Cilician  Synagogue,  the  Alexandrian  Synagogue,  the  Synagogue 
of  the  Libertines’ — and  to  these  was  now  added  (if  we  may  use  so 
bold  an  expression)  the  Nazarene  Synagogue,  or  the  Synagogue 
of  the  Galllajans.  Not  that  any  separate  building  was  erected  for 
the  devotions  of  the  Christians;  for  they  met  from  house  to  house 
for  prayer  and  the  breaking  of  bread.  But  they  were  by  no 
means  separated  from  the  nation;  they  attended  the  festivals; 
they  worshiped  In  the  Temple.  They  were  a  new  and  singular 

1  Acts  vi.  1.  ^  See  p.  81.  ®  See  pp.  42,  68,  81. 
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])arty  in  the  nation,  holding  peculiar  opinions,  and  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  in  a  peculiar  way.  This  is  the  aspect  under  which 
the  Church  would  first  present  itself  to  the  Jews,  and  among 
others  to  Saul  himself.  Many  different  opinions  were  expressed  in 
the  synagogues  concerning  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Messiah. 
These  Galilseans  would  be  distino-uished  as  holdino;  the  strano^e 
opinion  that  the  true  Messiah  was  that  notorious  “  malefactor,” 
who  had  been  crucified  at  the  last  Passover.  All  parties  in  the 
nation  united  to  oppose,  and  if  possible  to  crush,  the  monstrous 
heresy. 

The  first  attempts  to  put  down  the  new  faith  came  from  the 
Sadducees.  The  high  priest  and  his  immediate  adherents  belonged 
to  this  party.  They  hated  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  and 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  corner-stone  of  all  St. 
Peter’s  teaching.  He  and  the  other  Apostles  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Sanhedrin,  who  in  the  first  instance  were  content  to  enjoin 
silence  on  them.  The  order  was  disobeyed,  and  they  were  sum¬ 
moned  again.  The  consequences  might  have  been  fatal :  but  that 
the  jealousy  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  was  overruled, 
and  the  instrumentality  of  one  man’s  wisdom  was  used,  by  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  for  the  protection  of  His  servants.  Gamaliel,  the 
eminent  Pharisee,  argued,  that  if  this  cause  were  not  of  God,  it 
would  come  to  nothing,  like  the  work  of  other  impostors ;  but,  if  it 
were  of  God,  they  could  not  safely  resist  what  must  certainly  pre¬ 
vail  ;  and  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  scourged,  and  allowed 
to  “  depart  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name.”^  But  it  was 
impossible  that  those  Pharisees,  whom  Christ  had  always  rebuked, 
should  long  continue  to  be  protectors  of  the  Christians.  On  this 
occasion  we  find  the  teacher,  Gamaliel,  taking  St.  Peter’s  part : 
at  the  next  persecution,  Saul,  the  pupil,  is  actively  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  St.  Stephen.  It  was  the  same  alternation  of  the 
two  prevailing  parties,  first  opposing  each  other,  and  then  uniting 
to  oppose  the  Gospel,  of  which  Saul  himself  had  such  intimate 
experience  when  he  became  St.  Paul.^ 

In  many  particulars  St.  Stephen  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul. 
Up  to  this  time  the  conflict  had  been  chiefly  maintained  with  the 
Aramaic  Jews;  but  Stephen  carried  the  war  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  territory  of  the  Hellenists.  The  learned  members  of  the 
1  Acts  v.  41.  2  See  Acts  xxiii.  6,  9,  14,  20. 
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foreign  synagogues  endeavored  to  refute  him  by  argument  or  by 
clamor.  The  Cilieian  Synagogue  is  particularly  mentioned  (Acts 
VI.  9,  10)  as  having  furnished  some  conspicuous  opponents  to 
Stephen,  vrho  “  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  spake.”  We  cannot  doubt,  from  Avhat  follows, 
that  Saul  of  Tarsus,  already  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  talents 
among  the  younger  champions  of  Pharisaism,  bore  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussions  which  here  took  place.  He  was  now,  though 
still  “a  young  man”  (Acts  viL  58),  yet  no  longer  in  the  first 
opening  of  youth.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  important  ecclesiastical  and  political  office  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards.  Such  an  appointment  he  could  hardly  have 
received  from  the  Sanhedrin  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  probably 
not  so  early;  for  we  must  remember  that  a  peculiar  respect  for 
seniority  distinguished  the  Rabbinical  authorities.  We  can  im- 
magine  Saul,  then,  the  foremost  in  the  Cilieian  Synagogue,  “dis¬ 
puting  ”  against  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Hellenistic  Deacon,  in 
all  the  energy  of  vigorous  manhood,  and  with  all  the  vehement 
logic  of  the  Rabbis.  How  often  must  these  scenes  have  been  re¬ 
called  to  his  mind,  when  he  himself  took  the  place  of  Stephen  in 
many  a  synagogue,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  like  furious  assault; 
surrounded  by  “Jews  filled  with  envy,  who  spake  against  those 
things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  blasphem¬ 
ing,”^  But  this  clamor  and  these  arguments  were  not  sufficient 
to  convince  or  intimidate  St.  Stephen.  False  witnesses  were  then 
suborned  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  against 
God, —  who  asserted,  when  he  was  dragged  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  Jesus  of  Razareth  should  destroy 
the  Temple,  and  change  the  Mosaic  customs.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  nature  of  this  accusation,  how  remarkably  his  doctrine  was  an 
anticipation  of  St.  Paul’s.  As  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  he  was  less  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  prejudices  of  Hebrew  nationality  than  his  Aramaic 
brethren ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
final  Intention  of  the  Gospel  than  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  had 
yet  attained  to.  Not  doubting  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  not  faithless  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  yet 
saw  that  the  time  was  coming,  yea,  then  was,  when  the  “  true 
worshipers”  should  worship  Him,  not  in  the  Temple  only  or 
in  any  one  sacred  spot,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  earth, 

lActs  xiii.  45. 
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in  spirit  and  in  truth :  ”  and  for  this  doctrine  he  was  doomed  to 
die. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Sanhedrin,  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  an  important  controversy.  It  is  much  disputed  wliethcr  it 
had  at  this  period  the  power  of  inflicting  death.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  apparently  find  the  existence  of  this  power  denied  by  the  Jews 
themselves  at  the  trial  of  our  Lord;'  and,  on  the  other,  we  appar¬ 
ently  find  it  assumed  and  acted  on  in  the  case  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem,  like  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  was 
the  highest  and  most  awful  court  of  judicature,  especially  in  mat¬ 
ters  that  pertained  to  religion ;  but  like  that  Athenian  tribunal, 
its  real  power  gradually  shrunk,  though  the  reverence  attached  to 
its  decisions  remained.  It  probably  assumed  its  systematic  form 
under  the  second  Hyrcanus ;  and  it  became  a  fixed  institution  in 
the  Commonwealth  under  his  sons,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  their 
authority  nominally  limited,  but  really  supported  by  such  a  council. 
Under  the  Herods,  and  under  the  Eomans,  its  jurisdiction  was  cur¬ 
tailed  ;  and  we  are  informed,  on  Talmudical  authority,  that,  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  J erusalem,  it  was  formally  deprived 
of  the  power  of  inflicting  death.  If  this  is  true,  we  must  consider 
the  proceedings  at  the  death  of  St.  Stephen  as  tumultuous  and 
irregular.  And  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Pontius  Pilate 
(if  indeed  he  was  not  absent  at  that  time)  would  willingly  connive, 
in  the  spirit  of  Gallio  at  Corinth,  at  an  act  of  unauthorized  cruelty 
in  “a  question  of  words  and  names  and  of  the  Jewish  law,”^  and 
that  the  Jews  would  willingly  assume  as  much  power  as  they 
dared  when  the  honor  of  Moses  and  the  Temple  was  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

The  council  assembled  in  solemn  and  formal  state  to  try  the  blas¬ 
phemer.  There  was  great  and  general  excitement  in  Jerusalem. 
“The  people,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders”  had  been  “stirred  up” 
by  the  members  of  the  Hellenistic  Synagogues.®  It  is  evident, 
from  that  vivid  expression  which  is  quoted  from  the  accusers’ 
mouths, — ^Hhis  place" — “  holy  place" — that  the  meeting  of 

the  Sanhedrin  took  place  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  Temple. 
Their  ancient  and  solemn  room  of  assembly  was  the  hall  Gazith, 
or  the  “  Stone-Chamber,”  partly  within  the  Temple  Court  and 
partly  without  it.  The  president  sat  in  the  less  sacred  portion,  and 
around  him,  in  a  semi-circle,  were  the  rest  of  the  seventy  judges. 

1  John  xviii.  31,  xix.  6.  2  ^cts  xviii.  15.  3  Acts  vi.  12. 
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Before  these  judges  Stephen  was  made  to  stand,  confronted  by 
his  accusers.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  his  countenance, 
which  grew  bright,  as  they  gazed  on  it,  Avith  a  supernatural  radi¬ 
ance  and  serenity.  In  the  beautiful  Jewish  expression  of  the 
Scripture,  “  They  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  that  of  an  angel.” 
The  judges,  when  they  saw  his  glorified  countenance,  might  have 
remembered  the  shininjx  on  the  face  of  Moses,  and  trembled  lest 
Stephen’s  voice  should  be. about  to  speak  the  will  of  Jehovah,  like 
that  of  the  great  lawgiver.  Instead  of  being  occupied  Avlth  the 
faded  glories  of  the  Second  Temple,  they  might  have  recognized 
in  the  spectacle  before  them  the  Shechlnah  of  the  Christian  soul, 
Avhich  is  the  living  Sanctuary  of  Grod.  But  the  trial  proceeded. 
The  judicial  question,  to  which  the  accused  was  required  to  plead, 
was  put  by  the  president :  “  Are  these  things  so  ?  ”  And  then 
Stephen  answered ;  and  his  clear  voice  was  heard  in  the  silent 
council-hall,  as  he  went  through  the  history  of  the  chosen  people, 
proving  his  OAvn  deep  faith  in  the  sacredness  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  but  suggesting,  here  and  there,  that  spiritual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it  which  had  always  been  the  true  one,  and  the  truth  of 
which  was  now  to  be  made  manifest  to  all.  He  began,  with  a 
wise  discretion,  from  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  travelled  histori¬ 
cally  in  his  argument  through  all  the  great  stages  of  their  national 
existence, — from  Abraham  to  Joseph, — from  Joseph  to  Moses, — 
from  Moses  to  David  and  Solomon.  And  as  he  went  on  he 
selected  and  glanced  at  those  points  which  made  for  his  OAvn  cause. 
He  showed  that  God’s  blessing  rested  on  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
thouo-h  he  had  “  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on  ”  in  the  land  of 
promise  (v.  5),  on  the  piety  of  Joseph,  though  he  was  an  exile  in 
Egypt  (v.  9),  and  on  the  holiness  of  the  Burning  Bush,  though  in 
the  desert  of  Sinai  (v.  80).  He  dwelt  in  detail  on  the  lawgiver, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  his  own  unquestionable  orthodoxy ;  but 
he  quoted  the  promise  concerning  “  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses” 
(v.  37),  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Law,  in  which  they 
trusted,  had  not  kept  their  forefathers  from  idolatry  (v.  39,  &c.) 
And  so  he  passed  on  to  the  Temple,  which  had  so  prominent  a 
reference  to  the  charge  against  him :  and  while  he  spoke  of  it,  he 
alluded  to  the  words  of  Solomon  himself,^  and  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,^  who  denied  that  any  temple  “  made  with  hands  ”  could  be 
the  place  of  God’s  highest  Avorship.  And  thus  fiir  they  listened 
1 1  Kings  viii.  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  6,  vi.  18.  2 is  ixvi.  1,  2. 
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to  him.  It  was  the  story  of  the  chosen  people,  to  which  every 
Jew  listened  with  interest  and  pride. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  we  have  said  before,  how  completely  St. 
Stephen  is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul,  both  in  the  form  and  the 
matter  of  this  defence.  His  securing  the  attention  of  the  Jews 
by  adopting  the  historical  method,  is  exactly  what  the  Apostle  did 
in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.^  His  assertion  of  his 
attachment  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Mosaic  religion  is  exaetly 
what  was  said  to  Agrippa :  “  I  continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing 
both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come.”  It  is  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  to  think  of  Saul  as  listening  to  the  martyr’s  voice,  as  he 
anticipated  those  very  arguments  which  he  himself  was  destined  to 
reiterate  in  synagogues  and  before  kings.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  present  although  he  may  not  have  been  quali¬ 
fied  to  vote^  in  the  Sanhedrin.  And  it  is  evident  from  the  thouo-hts 

O 

which  occurred  to  him  in  his  subsequent  vision  within  the  jire- 
cincts  of  the  Temple,^  how  deep  an  impression  St.  Stephen’s  death 
had  left  on  his  memory.  And  there  are  even  verbal  coincidences 
which  may  be  traced  between  this  address  and  St.  Paul’s  speeches 
or  writings.  The  words  used  by  Stephen  of  the  Temple  call  to 
mind  those  which  were  used  at  Athens.^  When  he  speaks  of 
the  Law  as  received  “  by  the  disposition  of  angels,”  he  anticipates 
a  phrase  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ili.  19).  His  exclama¬ 
tion  at  the  end,  “  Ye  stiffnecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart,  .  .  . 
who  have  received  the  law  .  .  •  and  have  not  kept  it,”  is  only 
an  indignant  condensation  of  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans :  “  Behold,  thou  callest  thyself  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the 
law,  and  makestthy  boast  in  God,  and  knowest  his  will,  .  .  ,  Thou, 
therefore,  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the 
law  dlshonorest  thou  God  ?  ,  .  .  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one 
outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision  Avhich  is  outward  in  the 
flesh  :  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision  is 
that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise 
is  not  of  man,  but  of  God.”  (ii.  17-29.) 

1  Acts  xiii.  16-22. 

2  One  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  was,  that  they 
should  be  the  fathers  of  cliildren,  because  such  were  supposed  more  likely  to  lean 
towards  mercy.  If  this  was  the  rule  when  Stephen  was  tried,  and  if  Saul  was  one 
of  the  judges,  he  must  have  been  married  at  the  time. 

3  Acts.  xxii.  19,  20. 


4  Acts  xvii,  24. 
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The  rebuke  which  Stephen,  full  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  suddenly 
broke  away  from  the  course  of  his  narrative  to  pronounce,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  outburst  of  furious  rage  on  the  part  of  his 
judges.^  They  “gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth”  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  had  said,  not  long  before,  to  the  blind  man 
who  was  healed — “  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost 
thou  teach  us?”^  But  in  contrast  with  the  malignant  hatred 
which  had  blinded  their  eyes,  Stephen’s  serene  faith  was  super- 
naturally  exalted  into  a  direct  vision  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
Redeemed.  He,  whose  face  had  been  like  that  of  an  angel  on 
earth,  was  made  like  one  of  those  angels  themselves,  “  who  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  ^vhich  is  in  Heaven.”®  “He 
being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  Heaven, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God.”  The  scene  before  his  eyes  was  no  longer  the  council- 
hall  at  Jerusalem  and  the  circle  of  his  infuriated  judges;  but  he 
gazed  up  into  the  endless  courts  of  the  celestial  J erusalem,  with 
its  “innumerable  company  of  angels,”  and  saw  Jesus,  in  whose 
righteous  cause  he  was  about  to  die.  In  other  places,  where  our 
Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  His  glorified  state.  He  is  said  to  be,  not 
standing,  but  seated,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.^  Here  alone 
He  is  said  to  be  standing.  It  is  as  if  (according  to  Chrysostom’s 
beautiful  thought)  He  had  risen  from  His  throne,  to  succor  His 
persecuted  servant,  and  to  receive  him  to  Himself.  And  when 
Stephen  saw  his  Lord — perhaps  with  the  memories  of  what  he 
had  seen  on  earth  crowding  into  his  mind, — he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
in  the  ecstasy  of  his  vision ;  “  Behold !  I  see  the  Heavens  opened 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God !  ” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  J ews  to  bear.  The  blasphemy  of 
Jesus  had  been  repeated.  The  follower  of  Jesus  was  hurried  to 
destruction.  “They  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped 
their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord.”  It  is  evident 
that  it  was  a  savage  and  disorderly  condemnation.  They  dragged 
him  out  of  the  council-hall,  and,  making  a  sudden  rush  and  tumult 
through  the  streets,  hurried  him  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  ■ 
and  somewhere  about  the  rocky  edges  of  the  ravine  of  Jehoshaphat, 

1  It  is  evident  that  the  speech  was  interrupted.  We  may  infer  what  the  conclusion 
would  have  been  from  the  analogy  of  St.  Paul’s  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Acts  xiii. 

2Johnix.  34.  sMatt.  xviii.  10. 

4  As  in  Eph.  i.  20;  Col.  ili.  1 ;  Heb.  i.  8,  viii.  1,  x.  12,  xii.  2;  compare  Eom,  viii. 
34,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  • 
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M'here  the  Mount  of  Olives  looks  down  upon  Gethsemane  and  Si- 
loam,  or  on  the  open  ground  to  the  north,  which  travellers  cross 
when  they  go  towards  Samaria  or  Damascus, — with  stones  that 
lay  without  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  this  heavenly-rninded 
martyr  was  murdered.  The  exact  place  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  There  are  two  traditions, — an  ancient  one,  which  places 
it  on  the  north,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  a  modern  one, 
which  leads  travellers  through  what  is  now  called  the  gate  of  St. 
Stephen,  to  a  spot  near  the  brook  Kedron,  over  against  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane.  But  those  who  look  upon  Jerusalem  from  an 
elevated  point  on  the  north-east,  have  both  these  positions  in  view; 
and  any  one  who  stood  there  on  that  day  might  have  seen  the 
crowd  rush  forth  from  the  gate,  and  the  witnesses  (who  according 
to  the  law  were  required  to  throw  the  first  stones^)  cast  off  their 
outer  garments,  and  lay  them  down  at  the  feet  of  Saul. 

The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  indignant  zeal  which  the 
martyr  had  just  expressed  against  the  sin  of  his  judges,  and  the 
forgiving  love  which  he  showed  to  themselves,  when  they  became 
his  murderers.  He  first  uttered  a  prayer  for  himself  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  knew  were  spoken  from  the  cross,  and 
which  he  may  himself  have  heard  from  those  holy  lips.  And  then, 
deliberately  kneeling  down,  in  that  posture  of  humility  in  which 
the  body  most  naturally  expresses  the  supplication  of  the  mind, 
and  which  has  been  consecrated  as  the  attitude  of  Christian 
devotion  by  Stephen  and  by  Paul  himself, — he  gave  the  last 
few  moments  of  his  consciousness  to  a  prayer  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when 
death  seized  upon  him,  or  rather,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  “  he 
fell  asleep.” 

“And  Saul  was  consenting  to  his  death.”  A  Spanish  painter,  in 
a  picture  of  Stephen  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  has  rep¬ 
resented  Saul  as  walking  by  the  martyr’s  side  with  melancholy 
calmness.  He  consents  to  his  death  from  a  sincere,  though  mis¬ 
taken,  conviction  of  duty :  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  rage  of  the  baffled  Jewish  doctors  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  crowd  who  flock  to  the  scene  of  bloodshed. 
Literally  considered,  such  a  representation  is  scarcely  consistent 
either  with  Saul’s  conduct  immediately  afterwards,  or  with  his 

1  See  Deut.  xvii.  5 — 7. 

2  The  Christian  use  of  the  word  martyr  begins  with  St.  Stephen. 
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own  expressions  concerning  himself  at  the  later  periods  of  his 
life.'-  But  the  picture  though  historically  incorrect,  is  poetically 
true.  The  painter  has  worked  according  to  the  true  idea  of  his 
art  in  throwing  upon  the  persecutor’s  countenance  the  shadow  of 
his  coming  repentance.  We  cannot  dissociate  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  from  the  conversion  of  Paul.  The  spectacle  of  so  much 
constancy,  so  much  faith,  so  much  love,  could  not  be  lost.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  with  Augustine,  that  “  the  Church  owes 
Paul  to  the  prayer  of  Stephen.” 

SI  STEPHANUS  NON  ORASSET 
ECCLESIA  PAULUM  NON  HABEEET. 

1  See  Acts  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  10 ;  Phil,  iii,  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Funeral  of  St.  Stephen. — Saul’s  continued  Persecution. — Flight  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians. — Philip  and  the  Samaritans. — Saul’s  Journey  to  Damascus. — Aretas, 
King  of  Petra. — Roads  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus. — Neapolis. — History 
and  Description  of  Damascus.— The-Narratives  of  the  Miracle. — It  was  a 
real  vision  of  Jesus  Christ, — Three  days  in  Damascus. — Ananias. — Bap¬ 
tism  and  first  Preaching  of  Saul. — He  Retires  into  Arabia. — Meaning  of 
the  Term  Arabia. — Petra  and  the  Desert. — Motives  to  Conversion. — Con¬ 
spiracy  at  Damascus. — Escape  to  Jerusalem. — Barnabas. — Fortnight  with 
St.  Peter.-^Couspiracy. — Vision  in  the  Temple. —  Saul  withdraws  to  Syria 
and  Cilicia. 

The  death  of  St.  Stephen  is  a  bright  passage  in  the  earliest 
history  of  tlie  church.  Where,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  can  we 
find  so  perfect  an  image  of  a  pure  and  blessed  saint  as  that  which 
is  drawn  in  the  concluding  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  And  the  brightness  which  invests  the 
scene  of  the  martyr’s  last  moments  is  the  more  impressive  from  its 
contrast  with  all  that  has  preceded  it  since  the  Crucifixion  of 
Clirist.  The  first  Apostle  who  died  was  a  traitor.  The  first 
disciples  of  the  Christian  Apostles  whose  deaths  are  recorded 
were  liar's  and  hypocrites.  The  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
founded  in  darkness  and  gloom.  But  a  heavenly  light  reappeared 
with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  The  revelation  of  such  a 
character  at  the  moment  of  death  was  the  strono-est  of  all  evi- 
deuces,  and  the  highest  of  all  encouragements.  Nothing  could 
more  confidently  assert  the  Divine  power  of  the  new  religion ; 
nothing  could  prophesy  more  surely  the  certainty  of  its  final 
victorv. 

To  us  who  have  the  experience  of  many  centuries  of  Christian  his- 
tory,  and  who  can  look  back,  through  a  long  series  of  martyrdoms, 
to  this,  wliich  was  the  beginning  and  example  of  the  reM,  these 
thoughts  are  easy  and  obvious ;  but  to  the  fi'iends  and  associates 
of  the  murdered  Saint,  such  feelings  of  cheerful  and  confident 
assurance  were  perhaps  more  difficult.  Though  Christ  was  in- 
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deed  risen  from  the  dead,  His  disciples  could  hardly  yet  be  able 
to  realize  the  full  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  death.  Even  many 
years  afterwards,  Paul  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Thessalonlans, 
concerning  those  who  had  “  fallen  asleep  more  peaceably  than 
Stephen,  that  they  ought  not  to  sorrow  for  them  as  those  without 
hope ;  and  now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  the  grief 
of  the  Christians  must  have  been  great  indeed,  when  the  corpse 
of  their  champion  and  their  brother  lay  at  the  feet  of  Saul  the 
murderer.  Yet,  amidst  the  consternation  of  some  and  the  fury  of 
others,  friends  of  the  martyr  were  found,  who  gave  him  all  the 
melancholy  honors  of  a  Jewish  funeral,  and  carefully  buried  him, 
as  Joseph  buried  his  father,  “  with  great  and  sore  lamentation.”® 

After  the  death  and  burial  of  Stephen  the  persecution  still  raged 
in  Jerusalem.  That  temporary  protection  which  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  rising  sect  by  such  men  as  Gamaliel  was  now  at  an 
end.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees — priests  and  people- — alike  in¬ 
dulged  the  most  violent  and  ungovernable  fury.  It  does  not  seem 
that  any  check  was  laid  upon  them  by  the  Eoman  authorities. 
Either  the  procurator  was  absent  from  the  city,  or  he  was  wlllintr 
to  connive  at  what  seemed  to  him  an  ordinary  religious  quarrel. 

The  eminent  and  active  agent  in  this  persecution  was  Saul. 
There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that,  if  he  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen’s  death,  he  was 
elected  into  that  powerful  senate  soon  after ;  possibly  as  a  reward 
for  the  zeal  he  had  shown  against  the  heretic.  He  himself  savs 
that  in  Jerusalem  he  not  only  exercised  the  power  of  imprison¬ 
ment  by  commission  from  the  High  Priests,  but  also,  when  the 
Christians  were  put  to  death,  gave  his  vote  against  them.^  From 
this  expression  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  he  was  a  member  of  that 
supreme  court  of  judicature.  '  However  this  might  be,  his  zeal  in 
conducting  the  persecution  was  unbounded.  We  cannot  help  ob¬ 
serving  how  frequently  strong  expressions  concerning  his  share  in 

11  Thess.  iv.  13.  See  Acts  vii.  60.  3  See  Gen.  1.  10. 

iThe  word  “  voice  ”  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  should  be  “  vote.”  Acts  xxvi.  10.  If  this 
inference  is  well  founded,  and  if  the  qualification  for  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  was  a  necessary  qualification,  Saul  must  have  been  a 
married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family.  If  so,  it  is  probable  that  his  wife. and 
children  did  not  long  survive ;  for  otherwise,  some  notice  of  them  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  or  some  allusion  to  them  in  the  Epistles.  And 
we  know  that,  if  ever  he  had  a  wife,  she  was  not  living  when  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.  vii.)  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  marry  at  a 
very  earlj^  age.  Baron  Bunsen  has  expressed  his  belief  in  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul 
was  a  widower,  Hippol.  ii.  344. 
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the  injustice  and  cruelty  now  perpetrated  are  multiplied  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  St.  Luke’s  narrative,  in  St,  Paul’s  own  speeches, 
in  his  earlier  and  later  epistles,  the  subject  recurs  again  and  again. 
He  “made  havoc  of  the  Church,”  invading  the  sanctuaries  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  “entering  into  every  house  and  those  whom  he  thus 
tore  from  their  homes  he  “committed  to  prison;”  or,  in  his  own 
words  at  a  later  period,  when  he  had  recognized  as  God’s  people 
those  whom  he  now  imagined  to  be  His  enemies,  “  thinking  that 
he  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ...  in  Jerusalem  ...  he  shut  up  many  of  the  saints 
in  prison.”^  And  not  only  did  men  thus  suffer  at  his  hands,  but 
women  also, — a  fact  three  times  repeated  as  a  great  aggravation 
of  his  cruelty.^  These  persecuted  people  were  scourged — “often” 
scourged — “in  many  synagogues.”^  Nor  was  Stephen  the  only 
one  who  suffered  death,  as  we  may  infer  fi’om  the  Apostle’s  own 
confession.  And,  what  was  worse  than  scourging  or  than  death 
itself,  he  used  every  effort  to  make  them  “  blaspheme  ”  that  Holy 
Name  whereby  they  were  called.^  His  fame  as  an  inquisitor 
was  notorious  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Damascus,  Ananias  had 
heard®  “how  much  evil  he  had  done  to  Christ’s  saints  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.”  He  was  known  there®  as  “he  that  destroyed  them  which 
call  on  this  Name  in  Jerusalem.”  It  was  not  without  reason  that, 
in  the  deep  repentance  of  his  later  years,  he  remembered  how  he 
had  “  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it,” — how  he  had 
been  “a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  injurious;’"^ — and  that  he 
felt  he  was  “  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,”  because  he  “  had 
persecuted  the  Church  of  God.” 

From  such  cruelty,  and  such  efforts  to  make  them  deny  that 
Name  which  they  honored  above  all  names,  the  disciples  naturally 
fled.  In  consequence  of  “  the  persecution  against  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions 
of  Juda3a  and  Samaria.”  The  Apostles  only  remained.®  But  this 
dispersion  led  to  great  results.  The  moment  of  lowest  depression 
was  the  very  time  of  the  Church’s  first  missionary  triumph.  “  They 
that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  'Word.” 
First  tlie  Samaritans,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  received  that  Gospel, 

1  Acts  xxvi.  9,  10.  See  xxii.  3.  2  Acts  viii.  3,  ix.  2,  xxii.  4.  SActs  xxvi.  10. 

^{Acts  xxvi.  11.)  It  is  not  said  that  he  succeeded  in  causing  any  to  blaspheme. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  some  readers  that  the  Greek  imperfect  merely 
denotes  that  the  attempt  was  made.  So  in  Gal.  i.  23.  See  p.  124,  note  1. 

5  Acts  ix.  13.  6  Acts  ix.  21.  H  Tim.  i.  13.  8  Acts  viii.  1. 
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which  the  Jews  attempted  to  destroy.  Thus  did  the  providence 
of  God  begin  to  accomplish,  by  unconscious  instruments,  the 
prophecy  and  command  which  had  been  given : — “  Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto«Me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judasa,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

The  Jew  looked  upon  the  Samaritan  as  he  looked  upon  the 
Gentile.  His  hostility  to  the  Samaritan  was  probably  the  greater, 
in  proportion  as  he  was  nearer.  In  conformity  with  the  economy 
which  was  observed  before  the  resurrection,  Jesus  Christ  had  said 
to  His  disciples,  “  Go  riot  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not:  but  go  rather  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.”^  Yet  did  the  Saviour  give  antlci- 
patlve  hints  of  His  favor  to  Gentiles  and  Samaritans,  in  His  mercy 
to  the  Syrophenician  woman,  and  His  interview  with  the  woman 
at  the  well  of  Sychar.  And  now  the  time  was  come  for  both  the 
“middle  walls  of  partition”  to  be  destroyed.  The  dispersion 
brought  Philip,  the  companion  of  Stephen,  the  second  of  the  seven, 
to  a  city  of  Samaria.^  He  came  with  the  power  of  miracles  and 
with  the  message  of  salvation.  The  Samaritans  were  convinced 
by  what  they  saw ;  they  listened  to  what  he  said ;  “  and  there 
was  great  joy  in  that  city.”  When  the  news  came  to  Jerusalem, 
Peter  and  John  were  sent  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  same  miracu¬ 
lous  testimony  attended  their  presence,  which  had  been  given  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Divine  Power  in  Peter  rebuked  the 
powers  of  evil,  which  were  working  among  the  Samaritans  in  the 
person  of  Simon  Magus,  as  Paul  afterwards,  on  his  first  preaching 
to  the  Gentiles,  rebuked,  in  Cyprus,  Elymas  the  Sorcerer.  The 
two  Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem,  preaching  as  they  went  “in 
many  villages  of  the  Samaritans”  the  Gospel  which  had  been 
welcomed  in  the  city. 

Once  more  we  are  permitted  to  see  Philip  on  his  labor  of  love. 
We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the  road  which  leads  down  by 
Gaza  to  Egypt.  The  chamberlain  of  Queen  Candace  is  passing 
southwards  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  and  reading  in  his 
chariot  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  ^Ethiopia  is  “stretching  out  her 
hands  unto  God,”‘  and  the  suppliant  is  not  unheard.  A  teacher 

lActsi  8.  2  Matt.  X.  6,  6. 

3  (Acts  viii,  6.)  This  was  probably  the  ancient  capital,  at  that  time  called  “  Sebaste.” 

The  city  of  Sychar  (John  iv.  5)  has  also  received  a  Greek  name.  It  was  then 
“Neapolis,'’  and  is  still  “Nablous.”  Ps  Ixviii.  31. 
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is  provided  at  the  moment  of  anxious  inquiry.  The  stranger  goes 
“  on  his  way  rejoicing ;  ”  a  proselyte  who  had  found  the  Messiah  ; 
a  Christian  baptized  “  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The 
Evangelist,  having  finished  the  work  for  which  he,  had  been  sent, 
is  called  elsewhere  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  proceeds  to  Cajsarea, 
and  we  hear  of  him  no  more,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  received  under  his  roof  in  that  city  one  who, 
like  himself,  had  travelled  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command 
“  jireachlng  in  all  the  cities.”  ^ 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  that  other  traveller.  We  turn 
from  the  “desert  road”  on  the  south  of  Palestine  to  the  desert 
road  on  the  north ;  from  the  border  of  Arabia  near  Gaza,  to  its 
border  near  Damascus.  “From  Dan  to  Beersheba”  the  Gospel  is 
rapidly  spreading.  The  dispersion  of  the  Christians  had  not  been 
confined  to  Juda3a  and  Samaria.  “  On  the  persecution  that  arose 
about  Stephen”  they  had  “travelled  as  far  as  Phoenicia  and 
Syrla.”^  “  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenlngs  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,”®  determined  to  follow  them. 
“  Being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  he  persecuted  them  even 
to  strange  cities.”^  He  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the  high  priest, 
and  desired  of  him  letters  to  the  synagogues  in  Damascus,  where 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Christians  were  to  be  found.  And 
armed  with  this  “  authority  and  commission,”®  intending  “if  he 
found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or  women,”®  to 
bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem  to  be  punished,”^  he  journeyed 
to  Damascus. 

The  great  Sanhedrin  claimed  over  the  Jews  in  foreign  cities  the 
same  power,  in  religious  questions,  which  they  exercised  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  Jews  in  .Damascus  ivere  very  numerous;  and  there 
were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  political  condition  of  Damascus 
at  this  time,  which  may  have  given  facilities  to  conspiracies  or 
deeds  of  violence  conducted  by  the  Jews.  There  was  war  be¬ 
tween  Aretas,  who  reigned  at  Petra,  the  desert-metropolis  of 
Stony  Arabia,  and  Herod  Antlpas,  his  son-in-law,  the  Tctrarch 
of  Galilee.  A  misunderstanding  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  principalities  had  been  aggravated  into  an  inveterate  quarrel 
by  Herod’s  unfaithfulness  to  the  daughter  of  the  Arabian  king, 
and  his  shameful  attachment  to  “his  brother  Philip’s  wife.”  The 

lActs  viii.  40,  xxi.  8.  3  Acts  ix.  1.  5  Acts  xxvi.  12.  6  Acts  ix.  2. 

3Acts  xi.  19.  ^  Acts  xxvi.  11.  7Actsxxu  5. 
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Jews  generally  sympathized  with  the  eause  of  Aretas,  rejoiced 
when  Herod’s  army  was  cut  off,  and  declared  that  this  disaster 
was  a  judgment  for  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist.  Herod 
wrote  to  Borne  and  obtained  an  order  for  assistance  from  Vitellius, 
the  Governor  of  Syria.  But  when  Vitellius  was  on  his  march 
through  Juda3a,  from  Antioch  towards  Petra,  he  suddenly  heard 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  (a.e.  37);  and  the  Boinan  army  was 
withdrawn,  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  relations  of  the  neighboring  powers  must  have 
been  for  some  years  in  a  very  unsettled  condition  along  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Arabia,  Judasa,  and  Syria;  and  the  falling  of  a  rich  bor¬ 
der-town  like  Damascus  from  the  hands  of  the  Eomans  into  those 
of  Aretas  would  be  a  natural  occurrence  of  the  war.  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  city  was  placed  in  the  power  of  the  Arabian 
Ethnarch’^  under  these  particular  circumstances,  and  at  the  time 
of  St.  Paul’s  journey,  good  reason  would  be  assigned  for  believing 
it  probable  that  the  ends  fur  which  he  went  were  assisted  by  the 
political  relations  of  Damascus.  And  it  would  indeed  be  a  singular 
coincidence,  if  his  zeal  in  persecuting  the  Christians  were  promoted 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  Jews  for  the  fate  of  John  the  Baptist. 

But  there  are  grave  objections  to  this  view  of  the  occupation  of 
Damascus  by  Aretas.  Such  a  liberty  taken  by  a  petty  chieftain 
with  the  Eoraan  power  w'ould  have  been  an  act  of  great  audacity ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Vitellius  would  have  closed  the 
campaign,  if  such  a  city  were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
more  likely  that  Caligula, — who  in  many  ways  contradicted  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor, — who  banished  Herod  Antipas  and  pat¬ 
ronized  Herod  Agrippa, — assigned  the  city  of  Damascus  as  a  free 
gift  to  Aretas.  This  supposition,  as  well  as  the  former,  will  per¬ 
fectly  explain  the  remarkable  passage  in  St.  Paul’s  letter,  where 
he  distinctly  says  that  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Ethnarch  of 
Aretas,  at  the  time  of  his  escape.  Many  such  changes  of  terri¬ 
torial  occupation  took  place  under  the  Emperors,  which  would 
have  been  lost  to  history,  were  it  not  for  the  information  derived 
from  a  coin,  an  inscription,  or  the  incidental  remark  of  a  writer 
who  had  different  ends  in  view.  Any  attempt  to  make  this  escape 
from  Damascus  a  fixed  point  of  absolute  chronology  will  be  un¬ 
successful;  but,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  may  fairly  be  collected, 
that  Saul’s  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  took  place  not 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  32;  on  the  title  Ethnarch,  see  note  at  end  of  this  cliapter. 
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far  from  tliat  year  which  saw  the  death  of  Tiberius  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Caligula. 

No  journey  was  ever  taken,  on  which  so  much  interest  is  con¬ 
centrated,  as  this  of  St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus.  It  is 
so  critical  a  passage  in  the  history  of  God’s  dealings  with  man, 
and  we  feel  it  to  be  so  closely  bound  up  with  all  our  best  knowl¬ 
edge  and  best  happiness  in  this  life,  and  with  all  our  hopes  for  the 
world  to  come,  that  the  mind  is  delighted  to  dwell  upon  it,  and 
we  are  eager  to  learn  or  imagine  all  its  details.  The  conversion 
of  Saul  was  like  the  call  of  a  second  Abraham.  But  we  know 
almost  more  of  the  Patriarch’s  journey  through  this  same  district, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  than  we  do  of  the  Apostles  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  Abraham  travelling 
with  his  flocks  and  herds  and  camels.  The  primitive  features  of 
the  East  continue  still  unaltered  in  the  desert ;  and  the  Arabian 
Sheikh  still  remains  to  us  a  living  picture  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Genesis.  But  before  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
patriarchal  life  in  Palestine  had  been  modified,  not  only  by  the 
invasions  and  settlements  of  Babylonia  and  Persia,  but  by  large 
influxes  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  It  is  difficult  to  guess 
what  was  the  appearance  of  Saul’s  company  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  We  neither  know  how  he  travelled,  nor  who  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were,  nor  where  he  rested  on  his  way,  nor  what  road  he 
followed  from  the  Judaean  to  the  Syrian  capital. 

His  journey  must  have  brought  him  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  But  where  he  approached  the  nearest  to 
the  shores  of  this  sacred  lake, — whether  he  crossed  the  Jordan 
where,  in  its  lower  course,  it  flows  southwards  to  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
where  its  upper  windings  enrich  the  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Hermon, — we  do  not  know.  And  there  is  one  thought  which 
makes  us  glad  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  remarkable  that  Galilee, 
where  Jesus  worked  so  many  of  His  miracles,  is  the  scene  of  none 
of  those  transactions  which  are  related  in  the  Acts.  The  blue 
waters  of  Tiberias,  with  their  fishing-boats  and  towns  on  the  brink 
of  the  shore,  are  consecrated  to  the  Gospels.  A  greater  than  Paul 
was  here.  When  we  come  to  the  travels  of  the  Apostles,  the 
scenery  is  no  longer  limited  and  Jewish,  but  Catholic  and  widely- 
extended,  like  the  Gospel  which  they  preached :  and  the  Sea, 
which  will  be  so  often  spread  before  us  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  is 
not  the  little  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  but  the  great  Mediterranean, 
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wMcli  washed  the  shores  and  carried  the  ships  of  the  historical 
nations  of  antiquity. 

Two  principal  roads  can  be  mentioned,  one  of  which  probably 
conducted  the  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus.  The  track 
of  the  caravans,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Syrian  capital,  has  always  led  through  Gaza  and  Eamleh,  and 
then,  turning  eastwards  about  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
has  descended  near  Mount  Tabor  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ; 
and  so,  crossing  the  Jordan  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  by 
Jacob’s  Bridge,  proceeds  through  the  desert  country  which 
stretches  to  the  base  of  Antilibanus.  A  similar  track  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  falls  into  this  Egyptian  road  in  the  neighborhood  of  Djenin, 
at  the  entrance  of  Galilee ;  and  Saul  and  his  company  may  have 
travelled  by  this  route,  performing  the  journey  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles,  like  the  modern  caravans,  in  about  six  days. 
But  at  this  period,  that  great  work  of  Roman  road-making,  which 
was  actively  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  must  have  ex¬ 
tended,  in  some  degree,  to  Syria  and  Judasa;  and,  if  the  Roman 
roads  were  already  constructed  here,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
followed  the  direction  indicated  by  the  later  Itineraries.  This  di¬ 
rection  is  from  Jerusalem  to  Neapolis  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and 
thence  over  the  Jordan  to  the  south  of  the  Lake,  near  Scythopolis, 
where  the  soldiers  of  Pompey  crossed  the  river,  and  where  the 
Galilean  pilgrims  used  to  cross  it,  at  the  time  of  the  festivals,  to 
avoid  Samaria.  From  Scythopolis  it  led  to  Gadara.  a  Roman 
city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  remaining,  and  so  to  Damascus. 

Whatever  road  was  followed  in  Saul’s  journey  to  Damascus,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  earlier  portion  of  it  brought  him  to 
Neapolls,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Nablous  of 
the  modern  Samaritans.  This  city  was  one  of  the  stages  in  the 
Itineraries.  Dr.  Robinson  followed  a  Roman  pavement  for  some 
considerable  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel.  This  north¬ 
ern  road  went  over  the  elevated  ridges  which  intervene  between 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  plain  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
As  the  travelers  gained  the  high  ground,  the  young  Pharisee 
may  have  looked  back, — and,  when  he  saw  the  city  in  the  midst 
of  its  hills,  with  the  mountains  of  Moab  in  the  distance,  confident 
in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause, — he  may  have  thought  proudly 
of  the  125th  Psalm :  “The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem:  even  so 
standeth  the  Lord  round  about  his  people,  from  this  time  forth 
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for  evermore.”  His  present  enterprise  was  undertaken  for  the 
honor  of  Zion.  He  was  blindly  fulfilling  the  words  of  One  who 
said:  “  Whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  ser¬ 
vice.”^  Passinjx  through  the  hills  of  Samaria,  from  which  he 
might  occasionally  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterraxiean  on  the 
left,  he  would  come  to  Jacob’s  Well,  at  the  opening  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  which  lies  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  This,  too,  is 
the  scene  of  a  Gospel  history.  The  same  woman,  with  whom 
Jesus  spoke,  might  be  again  at  the  well  as  the  Inquisitor  passed. 
But  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  “  middle 
wall  of  partition.”^  He  could,  indeed,  have  said  to  the  Samaritans:. 
“Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what:  we  know  what  we  worship: 
for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.”  But  he  could  not  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  those  other  words  :  “  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  in  this  mountain,  worship  the 
Father :  the  true  worshipers  shall  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.”®  His  was  not  yet  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  zeal  which 
burned  in  him  was  that  of  James  and  John,  before  their  illumina¬ 
tion,  Avhen  they  wished  (in  this  same  district)  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven,  even  as  Elias  did,  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  vil¬ 
lage.^  Philip  had  already  been  preaching  to  the  poor  Samaritans, 
and  John  had  revisited  them,  in  company  with  Peter,  with  feelings 
wonderfully  changed.®  But  Saul  knew  nothing  of  the  little  church 
of  Samaritan  Christians ;  or,  if  he  heard  of  them  and  delayed 
among  them,  he  delayed  only  to  injure  and  oppress.  The  Syrian 
city  was  still  the  great  object  before  him.  And  now,  when  he  had 
passed  through  Samaria  and  Avas  entering  Galilee,  the  snoAVy  peak 
of  Mount  Hermon,  the  highest  point  of  Antilibanus,  almost  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Damascus,  would  come  into  view.  This  is  that 
tower  of  “Lebanon  which  looketh  towards  Damascus.”*  It  is 
already  the  great  landmark  of  his  journey,  as  he  passes  through 
Galilee  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

LeaAung  now  the  “  Sea  of  Galilee,”  deep  among  its  hills,  as  a 
sanctuary  of  the  holiest  thoughts,  and  imagining  the  Jordan  to  be 
passed,  we  follow  the  company  of  travellers  over  the  barren  up¬ 
lands,  which  stretch  in  dreary  succession  along  the  base  of  Antili¬ 
banus.  All  around  are  stony  hills  and  thirsty  plains,  through 
which  the  withered  stems  of  the  scanty  vegetation  hardly  pene- 

iJohnxvi.  2.  3  John  iv.  21,  23.  ^  Luke  ix.  51-56. 

3Eph.  ii.  14.  ®  See  above,  p.  99.  'Song  of  Sol.  vii.  4. 
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trate.  Over  this  desert,  under  the  burning  sky,  the  impetuous 
Saul  holds  his  eourse,  full  of  the  fiery  zeal  with  which  Elijah 
travelled  of  yore,  on  his  mysterious  errand,  through  the  same 
“wilderness  of  Damascus.”^  “*The  earth  in  its  length  and  its 
breadth,  and  all  the  deep  universe  of  sky,  is  steeped  in  light  and 
heat.”  When  some  eminence  is  gained,  the  vast  horizon  is  seen 
stretching  on  all  sides,  like  the  ocean,  without  a  boundary  ;  except 
where  the  steep  sides  of  Lebanon  interrupt  it,  as  the  promontories 
of  a  mountainous  coast  stretch  out  into  a  motionless  sea.  The 
fiery  sun  is  overhead ;  and  that  refreshing  view  is  anxiously 
looked  for, — Damascus  seen  from  afar,  within  the  desert  circum¬ 
ference,  resting,  like  an  island  of  Paradise,  in  the  green  enclosure 
of  its  beautiful  g-ardens. 

This  view  is  so  celebrated,  and  the  history  of  the  place  is  so 
illustrious,  that  we  may  well  be  excused,  if  we  linger  a  moment, 
that  we  may  describe  themi  both.  Damascus  is  the  oldest  city  in 
the  world.  Its  fame  begins  with  the  earliest  patriarchs,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  modern  times.  While  other  cities  of  the  East  have  risen 
and  decayed,  Damascus  is  still  what  it  was.  It  was  founded  be¬ 
fore  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  and  it  has  outlived  them  both.  While 
Babylon  is  a  heap  in  the  desert,  and  Tyre  a  ruin  on  the  shore,  it 
remains  what  it  is  called  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  “  the  head 
of  Syria.”^  Abraham’s  steward  was  “Eliezerof  Damascus,”®  and 
the  limit  of  his  warlike  expedition  in  the  rescue  of  Lot  was  “  Ho- 
bah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.”*  How  important  a 
place  it  was  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  we 
know  from  the  garrisons  which  David  placed  there,®  and  from  the 
opposition  it  presented  to  Solomon.®  The  history  of  Naaman  ahd 
the  Hebrew  captive,  Elisha  and  Gehazi,  and  of  the  proud  prefer¬ 
ence  of  its  fresh  rivers  to  the  thirsty  waters  of  Israel,  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  And  how  close  its  relations  continued  to  be  with 
the  Jews,  we  know  from  the  chronicles  of  Jeroboam  to  Ahaz,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Amos.^  Its  mercantile  greatness  is 
indicated  by  Ezekiel  in  the  remarkable  words  addressed  to  Tyre — 
“  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  Wares 
of  thy  making:  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple, 
and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  agate.  Da- 

1 1  Kings  xix.  15.  3  Gen.  xv.  2.  ®1  Kings  xi.  24. 

2  Isa.  vii.  8.  ^  Gen.  xiv.  16.  See  2  Kings  xiv.  28 ;  xvi.  9, 10. 

5  2  Sam.  viii.  6;  1  Chron.  xviii.  6. 
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mascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
makino-,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon, 
and  white  wool.”^  Leaving  the  Jewish  annals,  we  miglit  follow 
its  history  through  continuous  centuries,  from' the  time  when  Alex¬ 
ander  sent  Parmenio  to  take  it,  while  the  conqueror  himself  was 
marching  from  Tarsus  to  Tyre — to  its  occupation  by  Pompey, — 
to  the  letters  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  describes  it  as  “  the  eye 
of  the  East,” — and  onward  through  its  golden  days,  when  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Ommlad  Caliphs,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Mahomedan  world, — and  through  the  period  when  Its  fiime  was 
mingled  with  that  of  Saladin  and  Tamerlane, — to  our  own  days, 
when  the  praise  of  its  beauty  is  celebrated  by  every  traveller  from 
Europe.  It  is  evident,  to  use  the  words  of  Lamartine,  that  like 
Constantinople,  it  was  a  “predestinated  capital.”  Nor  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  why  its  freshness  has  never  faded  through  all  this 
series  of  vicissitudes  and  wars. 

Amono’  the  rocks  and  brushwood  at  the  base  of  Antlllbanus  are 

O 

the  fountains  of  a  copious  and  perennial  stream,  which,  after  run¬ 
ning  a  course  of  no  great  distance  to  the  south-east,  loses  itself 
in  a  desert  lake.  But  before  it  reaches  this  dreary  boundary,  it 
has  distributed  its  channels  over  the  intermediate  space,  and  left 
a  wide  area  behind  it,  rich  with  prolific  vegetation.  These  are  the 
“  streams  from  Lebanon,”  which  are  known  to  us  in  the  imagery 
of  Scripture;^ — the  “  rivers  of  Damascus,”  which  Naaman  not  un¬ 
naturally  preferred  to  all  the  “waters  of  Israel.”^  By  Greek 
writers  the  stream  is  called  Chrysorrhoas,  or  “  the  river  of  gold.” 
And  this  stream  is  the  inestimable,  unexhausted,  treasure  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  The  habitations  of  men  must  always  have  been  gathered 
round  it,  as  the  Nile  has  inevitably  attracted  an  immemorial  popu¬ 
lation  to  its  banks.  The  desert  is  a  fortification  round  Damascus. 
The  river  is  its  life.  It  is  drawn  out  into  water-courses,  and  spread 
in  all  directions.  For  miles  around  it  is  a  wilderness  of  gardens, — 
gardens  with  roses  among  the  tangled  shrubberies,  and  with  fruit 
on  the  branches  overhead.  Everywhere  among  the  trees  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  unseen  rivulets  is  heard.  Even  in  the  city,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  the  clear  rushing  of  the  current  is  a  perpet¬ 
ual  refreshment.  Every  dwelling  has  its  fountain :  and  at  night, 
when  the  sun  has  set  behind  Mount  Lebanon,  the  lights  of  the 
city  are  seen  flashing  on  the  waters. 

lEzek.  xxvii.  16, 18.  2  gong  of  SoL  iv.  16. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  view  of  Damascus,  when 
the  dim  outline  of  the  gardens  has  become  distinct,  and  the  city  is 
seen  gleaming  white  in  the  midst  of  them,  should  be  universally 
famous.  All  travellers  in  all  ages  have  paused  to  feast  their  eyes 
with  the  prospect :  and  the  prospect  has  been  always  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Apostle’s  day  there  were  no  cupolas  and  no 
minarets  :  Justinian  had  not  built  St.  Sophia,  and  the  caliphs  had 
erected  no  mosques.  But  the  white  buildings  of  the  city  gleamed 
then,  as  they  do  now,  in  the  centre  of  a  verdant,  inexhaustible 
paradise.  The  Syrian  gardens,  with  their  low  walls  and  water¬ 
wheels,  and  careless  mixture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  were  the  same 
then  as  they  are  now.  The  same  figures  would  be  seen  in  the 
green  approaches  to  the  town,  camels  <and  mules,  horses  and  asses, 
with  Syrian  peasants,  and  Arabs  from  beyond  Palmyra.  We 
know  the  very  time  of  the  day  when  Saul  was  entering  these 
shady  avenues.  It  was  at  mid-day.^  The  birds  were  silent  in 
the  trees.  The  hush  of  noon  was  in  the  city.  The  sun 
was  burning  fiercely  in  the  sky.  The  persecutor’s  companions 
were  enjoying  the  cool  refreshment  of  the  shade  after  their  jour¬ 
ney :  and  his  eyes  rested  with  satisfaction  on  those  walls  which 
were  the  end  of  his  mission,  and  contained  the  victims  of  his 
righteous  zeal. 

We  have  been  tempted  into  some  prolixity  in  describing  Damas¬ 
cus.  But,  in  describing  the  solemn  and  miraculous  event  which 
took  place  in  its  neighborhood,  we  hqsitate  to  enlarge  upon  the 
words  of  Scripture.  And  Scripture  relates  its  circumstances  in 
minute  detail.  If  the  importance  we  are  intended  to  attach  to 
particular  events  in  early  Christianity  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
prominence  assigned  to  them  in  the  Sacred  Records,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that,  next'  after  the  Passion  of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  event  to 
which  our  serious  attention  is  especially  called  is  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul.  Besides  various  allusions  to  it  in  his  own  Epistles, 
three  detailed  narratives  of  the  occurrence  are  found  m  the  Acts. 
Once  it  is  related  by  St.  Luke  (ix.),— twice  by  the  Apostle 

himself, _ in  his  address  to  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (xxii.), — 

in  his  defence  before  Agrippa  at  Caesarea  (xxvi.).  And  as,  when 
the  same  thing  is  told  in  more  than  one  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  the 
accounts  do  not  verbally  agree,  so  it  is  here.  St.  Luke  is  more 
brief  than  St.  Paul.  And  each  of  St.  Paul’s  statements  supplies 

1  Acts  xxii.  6,  xxvi.  13. 
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something  not  found  in  the  other.  The  peculiar  difference  of  these 
two  statements,  in  their  relation  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  given,  and  as  they  illustrate  the  Apostle’s  wisdom  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and  reasoning  with  his  opponents, 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in  the  later  chapters  of 
this  book.  At  present  it  is  our  natural  course  simply  to  gather 
the  facts  from  the  Apostle’s  own  words,  with  a  careful  reference 
to  the  shorter  narrative  given  by  St.  Luke. 

In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-sixth  chapters  of  the  Acts  we 
are  told  that  it  was  “  about  noon  ” — “  at  mid-day  ” — when  the 
“  great  light  ”  shone  “  suddenly  ”  from  heaven  (xxii.  6,  xxvi.  13). 
And  those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  glare  of  a  mid-day  sun 
in  the  East,  will  best  understand  the  description  of  that  light, 
whicli  is  said  to  have  been  “  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  shining  round  about  Paul  and  them  that  journeyed  wdth  him.” 
All  fell  to  the  ground  in  terror  (xxvi.  14),  or  stood  dumb  with 
amazement  (Ix.  7).  Suddenly  surrounded  by  a  light  so  terrible 
and  incomprehensible,  “they  were  afraid.”  “They  heard  not  the 
voice  of  Him  that  spake  to  Paul  ”  (xxii.  9),  or,  if  they  heard  a 
voice,  “  they  saw  no  man  ”  (ix.  7).  The  whole  scene  was  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  the  utmost  confusion  :  and  the  accounts  are  such  as 
to  express,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  bewilderment  and 
alarm  of  the  travellers. 

But  while  the  others  were  stunned,  stupefied  and  confused,  a 
clear  light  broke  In  terribly  on  the  soul  of  one  of  those  who  were 
prostrated  on  the  ground.  A  voice  spoke  articulately  to  him, 
which  to  the  rest  was  a  sound  mysterious  and  indistinct.  He 
heard  what  they  did  not  hear-.  He  saw  what  they  did  not  see. 
To  them  the  awful  sound  was  without  a  meanlnsr :  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  them  it  was  a  brisht  lln-ht  which 
suddenly  surrounded  them:  he  saw  Jesus,  whom  he  was  perse¬ 
cuting.  The  awful  dialogue  can  only  be  given  in  the  languao-e  of 
Scripture.  Yet  we  may  reverentially  observe  that  the  words 
which  Jesus  s])oke  were  “  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.”  The  same 
language,  in  which,  during  His  earthly  life.  He  spoke  to  Peter 
and  to  John,  to  the  blind  man  by  the  walls  of  Jericho,  to  the 
woman  who  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears— the  same  sacred  lan¬ 
guage  was  used  when  He  spoke  from  heaven  to  His  persecutor  on 
earth.  And  as  on  earth  He  had  always  spoken  in  parables,  so  it 
was  now.  That  voice  which  had  drawn  lessons  from  the  lilies 
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that  grew  in  Galilee,  and  from  the  birds  that  flew  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  was  now  pleased  to  call  His 
last  Apostle  with  a  flgure  of  the  like  signiflcance:  “Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecntest  thou  me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
goad.”  As  the  ox  rebels  in  vain  against  the  goad^  of  its  master, 
and  as  all  its  struggles  do  nought  but  increase  its  distress — so  is 
thy  rebellion  vain  against  the  power  of  my  grace.  I  have  admon¬ 
ished  thee  by  the  word  of  my  truth,  by  the ‘death  of  my  saints, 
by  the  voice  of  thy  conscience.  Struggle  no  more  against  con¬ 
viction,  “lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  revelation  was  not  merely  an  inward  im¬ 
pression  made  on  the  mind  of  Saul  during  a  trance  or  ecstasy;  It 
was  the  direct  perception  of  the  visible  presence  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  asserted  in  various  passages,  both  positively  and  incident¬ 
ally.  In  St.  Paul’s  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  con¬ 
tends  for  the  validity  of  his  own  apostleship,  his  argument  is, 
“Am  I  not  an  Apostle?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord?”  (1  Cor.  ix.  1.)  And  when  he  adduces  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  Resurrection,  his  argument  is  again,  “  He  was 
seen  ....  by  Cephas  ....  by  James  ....  by  all  the  Apos¬ 
tles  ....  last  of  all  by  me  ....  as  one  born  out  of  due  time” 
(xv.  8).  By  Cephas  and  by  James  at  Jerusalem  the  reality  of 
Saul’s  conversion  was  doubted  (Acts  ix.  27);  but  “Barnabas 
brought  him  to  the  Apostles,  and  related  to  them  how  he  had 
seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  had  spoken  with  him.”  And  simi¬ 
larly  Ananias  had  said  to  him  at  their  first  meeting  in  Damascus: 
“  The  Lord  hath  sent  me,  even  J esus  who  appeared  to  thee  in  the 
way  as  thou  earnest”  (ix.  17).  “The  God  of  our  fathers  hath 
chosen  thee  that  thou  shouldest  see  that  Just  One,  and  shouldest 
hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth”  (xxil.  14).  The  very  words  which 
were  spoken  by  the  Saviour,  imply  the  same  important  truth. 
Tie  does  not  say,^“I  am  the  Son  of  God — The  Eternal  Word — 
the  Lord  of  men  and  of  angels:” — but,  “I  am  Jesus”  (ix.  5, 
xxvi.  15),  “Jesus  of  ISlazareth”  (xxii.  8).  “I  am  that  man, 
whom  not  having  seen  thou  hatest,  the  despised  prophet  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  who  was  mocked  and  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  who  died  and 
was  buried.  But  now  I  appear  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  know 

iThe  “prick”  of  Acts  xxvi.  14,  is  the  goad  or  sharp-pointed  pole,  which  in  south¬ 
ern  Europe  and  in  the  Levant  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ploughing  or 
driving  cattle.  ”  Chrysostom. 
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the  truth  of  niy  Resurrection,  that  I  may  convince  thee  of  thy  sin, 
and  call  thee  to  be  my  Apostle.” 

The  direct  and  immediate  character  of  this  call,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  human  agency,  is  another  point  on  which  St. 
Paul  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic  life,  laid  the  utmost 
stress;  and  one,  therefore,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  notice 
here.  “A  called  Apostle,”  “an  Apostle  by  the  will  of  God,” 
“an  xVpostle  sent  not  from  men,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead;’” — these  are 
the  phrases  under  \yhich  he  describes  himself,  in  the  cases  where 
his  authority  was  in  danger  of  being  questioned.  No  human  in¬ 
strumentality  intervened,  to  throw  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the 
reality  of  the  communication  between  Christ  Himself  and  the 
Apostle  of  the  Heathen.  And,  as  he  was  directly  and  miracu¬ 
lously  called,  so  was  the  wor«k  immediately  indicated,  to  which  he 
was  set  apart,  and  in  which  in  after  years  he  always  gloried, — the 
work  of  “preaching  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.”®  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  consider  the  words  which 
he  used  before  Agrlppa®  as  a  condensed  statement  of  all  that  was 
revealed  to  him,  both  in  his  vision  on  the  way,  and  afterwards  by 
Ananias  in  the  city:  “lam  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest:  but 
rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  to  this  end  I  have  appeared 
unto  thee,  to  ordain  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these 
thing's  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  wherein  I  will 
appear  unto  thee.  And  thee  have  I  chosen  from  the  House  of 
Israel,  and  from  among  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee, 
to  open  their  eyes,  that  they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God ;  that  they  may  receive  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  the  sanctified  by  faith  in  Me.” 

But  the  full  intimation  of  all  the  labors  and  sufferings  that 
were  before  him  was  still  reserved.  '  He  was  told  to  arise  and 
go  into  the  city,  and  there  it  should  be  told  him  what  it  had  been 
ordained  that  he  should  do.  He  arose  humbled  and  subdued,  and 
ready  to  obey  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  will  of  Him  who  had  spoken 
to  him  from  heaven.  But  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  all  was  dark 
around  him.  The  brilliancy  of  the  vision  had  made  him  blind. 

>  Gal.  i.  1. 

Eph.  iii.  8.  See  Rom.  xL  13,  xv.  16  ;  Gal.  ii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  T.  2  Tim.  i.  11,  &c. 

®  Acts  xxvi.  15-18. 
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Those  who  were  with  him  saw,  as  before,  the  trees  and  the  sky, 
and  the  road  leading  into  Damascus.  But  he  was  in  darkness, 
and  they  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  city.  Thus  came  Saul  into 
Damascus ; — not  as  he  had  expected,  to  triumph  in  an  enterprise 
on  which  his  soul  was  set,  to  brave  all  difficulties  and  damrers,  to 
enter  into  houses  and  carry  off  prisoners  to  Jerusalem; — but  he 
passed  himself  like  a  prisoner  beneath  the  gateway ;  and  through 
the  colonnades^  of  the  street  called  “  Straight,”  where  he  saw  not 
the  crowd  of  those  who  gazed  on  him,  he  was  led  by  the  hands 
of  others,  trembling  and  helpless,  to  the  house  of  Judas,^  his  dark 
and  solitary  lodging. 

Three  days  the  blindness  continued.  Only  one  other  space  of 
three  days’  duration  can  be  mentioned  of  equal  Importance  in  the 
history  of  the  woidd.  The  conflict  of  Saul’s  feelings  was  so-great, 
and  his  remorse  so  piercing  and  so  deep,  that  during  this  time  he 
neither  ate  nor  drank.®  He  could  have  no  communion  with  the 
Christians,  for  they  had  been  terrified  by  the  news  of  his  approach. 
And  the  unconverted  Jews  could  have  no  true  sympathy  with  his 
present  state  of  mind.  He  fasted  and  prayed  in  silence.  The 
recollections  of  his  early  years, — the  passages  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  which  he  had  never  understood, — the  thoughts  of  his 
own  cruelty  and  violence, — the  memory  of  the  last  looks  of 
Stephen, — all  these  crowded  into  his  mind,  and  made  the  three 
days  equal  to  long  years  of  repentance.  And  if  we  may  imagine 
one  feeling  above  all  others  to  have  kept  possession  of  his  heart, 
it  would  be  the  feeling  suggested  by  Christ’s  expostulation : 
“Why  persecutest  thou  Me?”^  This  feeling  would  be  attended 
with  thoughts  of  peace,  with  hope,  and  with  faith.  He  waited 
on  God :  and  in  his  blindness  a  vision  was  granted  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  behold  one  who  came  in  to  him, —  and  he  knew  by 
revelation  that  his  name  was  Ananias, — and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  stranger  laid  his  hand  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight.® 

The  economy  of  visions,  by  which  God  revealed  and  accom¬ 
plished  His  will,  is  remarkably  similar  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and 

1  See  Mr.  Porter’s  Five  Years  in  Damascus  (1866).  Decent  excavations  show  that 
a  magnificent  street  with  a  threefold  colonnade  extended  from  the  western  gate  to 
the  eastern  (where  a  triple  Roman  archway  remains).  Mr.  Porter  observes  that  this 
arrangement  of  the  street  is  a  counterpart  of  those  of  Palmyra  and  Jerash.  We 
may  perhaps  add  Antioch.  See  p.  139. 

2  Acts  ix.  11.  3  Acts  ix.  9. 


i  See  Matt.  xxv.  40,  45. 


6  Acts  ix.  12. 
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Saul  at  Damascus,  and  in  that  of  Peter  and  Cornelius  at  Joppa 
and  Caisarea.  The  simultaneous  preparation  of  the  hearts  of 
Ananias  and  Saul,  and  the  simultaneous  preparation  of  those  of 
Peter  and  Cornelius, — the  questioning  and  hesitation  of  Peter, 
and  the  questioning  and  hesitation  of  Ananias, — the  one  doubting 
whether  he  might  make  friendship  with  the  Gentiles,  the  other 
doubting  whetlier  he  might  approach  the  enemy  of  the  church, — 
the  unhesitating  obedience  of  each,  when  the  Divine  will  was  made 
clearly  known, — the  state  of  mind  in  which  both  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Centurion  were  found, — each  waitina;  to  see  what  the  Lord 
would  say  unto  him, — this  close  analogy  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  reverently  read  the  two  consecutive  chapters,  in 
which  the  baptism  of  Saul  and  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  are 
narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^ 

And  in  another  respect  there  is  a  close  parallelism  between  the 
two  histories.  The  same  exact  topography  characterizes  them 
both.  In  the  one  case  we  have  lodging  with  “  Simon  the  Tanner,” 
and  the  house  “by  the  sea-side”  (x.  6), — in  the  other  we  have 
“the  house  of  Judas,”  and  “the  street  called  Straight  (ix.  11).” 
And  as  the  shore,  where  “  the  saint  beside  the  ocean  prayed,”  is 
an  unchanging  feature  of  Joppa,  which  will  ever  be  dear  to  the 
Christian  heart;  so  are  we  allowed  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
thoroughfares  of  Eastern  cities  do  not  change,  and  to  believe  that 
the  “  Straight  Street,”  which  still  extends  through  Damascus  in 
long  perspective  from  the  Eastern  Gate,  is  the  street  where  Ananias 
spoke  to  Saul.  More  than  this  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  Church,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  Christians  at  Damascus  might  be  cherished  and 
vividly  retained.  But  now  that  through  long  ages  Christianity  in 
the  East  has  been  weak  and  degraded,  and  Mahomedanism  strong 
and  tyrannical,  we  can  only  say  that  the  spots  still  shown  to  trav¬ 
ellers  as  the  sites  of  the  house  of  Ananias,  and  the  house  of  Judas, 
and  the  place  of  baptism,  may  possibly  be  time. 

We  know  nothing  concerning  Ananias,  except  what  we  learn 
from  St.  Luke  or  from  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  Jew  who  had  become 
a  “  disciple  ”  of  Christ  (ix.  10),  and  he  was  well  reputed  and  held 
to  he  “  devout  according  to  the  Law,”  among  “  all  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  at  Damascus”  (xxii.  12).  He  is  never  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles;  and  the  later  stories  respecting  his  history 
'Acts  ix.  and  x.  Compare  also  xi.  6-18  with  xxii.  12-16. 
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are  unsupported  by  proof.^  Though  he  was  not  Ignorant  of  the 
new  convert’s  previous  character,  it  seems  evident  that  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him;  or  he  would  hardly  have  been 
described  as  “  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus,”  lodging  in  the  house 
Judas.  He  was  not  an  Apostle,  nor  one  ot  the  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Church.  And  it  was  not  without  a  deep  signifi¬ 
cance,  that  he,  who  was  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  should  be  baptized 
by  one  of  whom  the  Church  knows  nothing,  except  that  he  was  a 
Christian  “disciple,”  and  had  been  a  “devout”  Jew. 

Ananias  came  into  the  house  where  Saul,  faint  and  exhausted^ 
with  three  days’  abstinence,  still  remained  in  darkness.  When  he 
laid  his  hands  on  his  head,  as  the  vision  had  foretold,  immediately 
he  would  be  recognized  as  the  messenger  of  God,  even  before  the 
words  were  spoken,  “  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  ap¬ 
peared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me,  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  These  words  were  followed,  as  were  the  words  of  Jesus 
Himself  when  He  spoke  to  the  blind,  with  an  instantaneous  dissi¬ 
pation  of  darkness:  “  There  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales: 
and  he  received  sight  forthwith  (ix.  18):”  or,  in  his  own  more 
vivid  expression,  “  the  same  hour  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  An¬ 
anias  (xxii.  13).”  It  was  a  face  he  had  never  seen  before.  But 
the  expression  of  Christian  love  assured  him  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  He  learned  that  “the  God  of  his  fathers”  had  chosen  him 
“  to  know  His  will,  ’ — “  to  s'ee  that  J ust  One,” — “  to  hear  the  voice 
of  His  mouth,” — to  be  “His. witness  unto  all  men.”  He  was 
baptized,  and  “  the  rivers  of  Damascus  ”  became  more  to  him  than 
“all  the  waters  of  Judah  had  been.  His  body  was  strength¬ 
ened  with  food;  and  his -soul  was  made  strontr  to  “suffer  srreat 
things  ”  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  be^r  that  Name  “  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  king.s,  and  the  children  of  Israel.”^ 

He  began  by  i)roclaiming  the  honor  of  that  Name  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  in  Damascus.  He  was  “  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision”  (xxvi.  19),  but  “ straightway  preached  in  the 
synagogues  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,”-’ — and  “showed  unto 

1  Tradition  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  that  lie  was  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Damascus,  and  stoned  after  many  tortures  under  Lieinius  (or  Lucian  us) 
tlie  Governor. 

2  See  Acts  ix.  19.  3  See  2  Kings  v.  12.  ^See  Acts  ix.  15,  16. 

5  Acts  ix.  20.  Where  “Jesus  ”  and  not  “  Christ”  is  the  true  reading.  Verse  22 
would  make  this  probable,  if  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  were  not  decisive. 
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them  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works 
meet  for  repentance.”  Ills  Rabbinical  and  Pharisaic  learning  was 
now  used  to  uphold  the  cause  which  he  came  to  destroy.  The 
Jews  were  astounded.  They  knew  what  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem. 
They  knew  why  he  had  come  to  Damascus.  And  now  they  saw 
him  contradicting  the  whole  previous  course  of  his  life,  and  utterly 
dircarding  that  “  commission  of  the  high  priests,”  which  had  been 
the  authority  of  his  journey.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  his  conduct 
was  not  the  result  of  a  wayward  and  irregular  impulse.  Ills  con¬ 
victions  never  hesitated ;  his  energy  grew  continually  stronger,  as 
he  strove  in  the  synagogues,  maintaining  the  truth  against  the 
Jews,  and  “arguing  and  proving  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the 
Messiah.’” 

The  period  of  his  first  teaching  at  Damascus  does  not  seem  to 
have  lasted  lon<r.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  his  life  could  not  have 
been  safe,  had  he  remained.  The  fury  of  the  Jews  when  they  had 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise  must  have  been  excited  to  the 
utmost  pitch  ;  and  they  would  soon  have  received  a  new  commis¬ 
sioner  from  Jerusalem  armed  with  full  powers  to  supersede  and 
punish  one  whom  they  must  have  regarded  as  the  most  fliithless  of 
apostates.  Saul  left  the  cjty,  but  not  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  Divine  mission,  he  never  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  “  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him,  but  he  went  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  again  into  Damascus.”’ 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  this  journey  into 
Arabia.  The  first  question  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
From  the  time  when  the  word  “Arabia”  was  first  used  by  any  of 
the  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  it  has  always  been  a  term  of  vague 
and  uncertain  import.  Sometimes  it  includes  Damascus ;  some¬ 
times  it  ransres  over  the  Lebanon  itself,  and  extends  even  to  the 
borders  of  Cilicia.  The  native  geographers  usully  reckon  that 
stony  district,  of  which  Petra  was  the  capital,  as  belonging  to 
Egypt, — and  that  wide  desert  towards  the  Euphrates,  where  the 
Bedouins  of  all  ages  have  lived  in  tents,  as  belonging  to  Syria, 
— and  have  limited  the  name  to  the  Peninsula  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  Jemen,  or  “  Araby  the  Blest,” 
is  secluded  on  the  south.  In  the  threefold  division  of  Ptolemy, 
which  remains  in  our  popular  language  when  we  speak  of  this 
still  untravelled  region,  both  the  first  and  second  of  these  districts 
'Acts  ix.  22.  Gal.  i.  17. 
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were  included  under  the  name  of  the  third.  And  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  St.  Paul  to  have  gone  into  one  of  the  former,  either  that 
which  touched  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  or  that  which  touched 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  If  he  went  into  the  first,  we  need  not  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  have  travelled  far  from  Damascus.  For  though  the 
strong  powers  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  might  check  the  Arabian 
tribes,  and  retrench  the  Arabian  name  in  this  direction,  yet  the 
Gardens  of  Damascus  were  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  Da¬ 
mascus  was  almost  as  much  an  Arabian  as  a  Syrian  town. 

And  if  he  went  into  Petrman  Arabia,  there  still  remains  the 
question  of  his  motive  for  the  journey,  and  his  employment  wlieii 
there.  Either  retiring  before  the  opposition  at  Damascus,  lie 
went  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  then,  in  the  synagogues  of  that 
singular  capital,  which  was  built  amidst  the  rocks  of  Edom,  whence 
“Arabians”  came  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,^  he  testified  of 
Jesus  : — or  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  contemplation  and  solitary 
communion  with  God,  to  deepen  his  repentance  and  fortify  his 
soul  with  prayer  ;  and  then  perhaps  his  steps  were  turned  to  those 
mountain  heights  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  Moses  and  Elijah  had 
trodden  before  him.  lYe  cannot  attempt  to  decide  the  question. 
The  views  which  different  inquirers  take  of  it  will  probably  de¬ 
pend  on  their  own  tendency  to  the  practical  or  the  ascetic  life. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  such  zeal  could  not  be 
restrained,  that  Saul  could  not  be  silent,  but  that  he  would  rejoice 
in  carrying  into  the  metropolis  of  King  Aretas  the  Gospel  which 
his  Ethnarch  could  afterwards  hinder  at  Damascus.^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  such  convictions  recently 
worked  in  his  mind,  he  would  yearn  for  solitude, — that  a  time  of 
austere  meditation  before  the  beginning  of  a  great  work  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  economy  of  God, — that  we  find  it  quite  natural, 
if  Paul  followed  the  example  of  the  Great  Lawgiver  and  the 
Great  Prophet,  and  of  one  greater  than  Moses  and  Elijah,  who, 
after  Ills  baptism  and  before  His  ministry,  “returned  from  Jor¬ 
dan  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.”^ 

While  Saul  is  In  Arabia,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  obscurity,  or 
preparing  for  his  varied  work  by  the  intuition  of  Sacred  Truth, — 
it  seems  the  natural  place  for  some  reflections  on  the  reality  and 
the  momentous  significance  of  his  conversion.  It  has  already 
been  remarked,  in  what  we  have  drawn  from  the  statements  of 
lActs  ii.  11.  2  See  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  SRuke  iv.  1. 
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Scripture,  that  he  was  called  directly  by  Christ  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  other  Apostle,  and  that  the  purpose  of  his  call 
was  clearly  indicated,  when  Ananias  baptized  him.  He  was  an 
Apostle  “not  of  men,  neither  by  man,”^  and  the  Divine  will  was 
“to  work  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry.”®  But  the  un¬ 
believer  may  still  say  that  there  are  other  questions  of  primary 
importance.  He  may  suggest  that  this  apparent  change  in  the 
current  of  Saul’s  thoughts,  and  this  actual  revolution  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  life,  was  either  the  contrivance  of  deep  and  deliberate 
imposture,  or  the  result  of  wild  and  extravagant  fanaticism.  Both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  have  been  found  who  have 
resolved  this  great  occurrence  into  the  promptings  of  self-interest, 
or  have  ventured  to  call  it  the  offspring  of  delusion.  There  is  an 
old  story  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Ebionites  were  content  to  find  a  motive  for  the  change,  in  an  idle 
story  that  he  first  became  a  Jew  that  he  might  marry  the  High 
Priest’s  daughter,  and  then  became  the  antagonist  of  Judaism 
because  the  High  Priest  deceived  him.  And  there  are  modern 
Jews,  who  are  satisfied  with  saying  that  he  changed  rapidly  from 
one  passion  to  another,  like  those  impetuous  souls  who  cannot  hate 
or  love  by  halves.  Can  we  then  say  that  St.  Paul  was  simply  a 
fanatic  or  an  impostor  ?  The  question  has  been  so  well  answered 
in  a  celebrated  English  book,^  that  we  are  content  to  refer  to  it. 
It  will  never  be  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  St.  Paul  to  have 
been  a  mere  fanatic,  who  duly  considers  his  calmness,  his  wisdom, 
his  prudence,  and,  above  all,  his  humility,  a  virtue  which  is  not 
less  inconsistent  with  fanaticism  than  with  imposture.  And  how 
can  we  suppose  that  he  was  an  impostor  who  changed  his  religion 
for  selfish  purposes?  Was  he  influenced  by  the  ostentation  of 
learning?  He  suddenly  cast  aside  all  that  he  had  been  taught  by 
Gamaliel,  or  acquired  through  long  years  of  study,  and  took  up 
the  opinions  of  fishermen  of  Galilee,  whom  he  had  scarcely  ever 
seen,  and  who  had  never  been  educated  in  the  schools.  Was  it 
the  love  of  power  which  prompted  the  change  ?  He  abdicated  in 
a  moment  the  authority  which  he  possessed,  for  power  “  over  a 
flock  of  sheep  driven  to  the  slaughter,  whose  Shepherd  himself 
had  been  murdered  a  little  before;”  and  “  all  he  could  hope  from 
that  power  was  to  be  marked  out  in  a  particular  manner  for  the 

1  Gal.  i.  1.  2  Acts  xxi.  19. 

3  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul. 
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same  knife,  wlilcli  he  had  seen  so  bloodily  drawn  against  them.” 
W as  it  the  love  of  wealth  ?  Whatever  might  be  his  own  worldly 
possessions  at  the  time,  he  joined  himself  to  those  who  were  cer¬ 
tainly  poor,  and  the  prospect  before  him  was  that  which  was 
actually  realized,  of  ministering  to  his  necessities  with  the  labor 
of  his  hands.^  Was  it  the  love  of  fame?  His  prophetic  power 
must  have  been  miraculous,  if  he  could  look  beyond  the  shame 
and  scorn  which  then  rested  on  the  servants  of  a  crucified  Master, 
to  that  glory  with  which  Christendom  now  surrounds  the  memory 
of  St.  Paul. 

And  if  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  was  not  the  act  of  a  fanatic  or 
an  impostor,  then  it  ought  to  be  considered  how  much  this  wonder¬ 
ful  occurrence  involves.  As  Lord  Lyttelton  observes,  “the  con¬ 
version  and  apostleshlp  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered,  is  of 
itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  Divine 
revelation.”  Saul  was  arrested  at  the  height  of  his  zeal,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  fury.  In  the  words  of  Chrysostom,  “  Christ,  like 
a  skilful  physician,  healed  him  when  his  fever  was  at  the  worst:” 
and  he  pi'^ceeds  to  remark,  in  the  same  eloquent  sermon,  that  the 
truth  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  the  present  power  of  Him  who 
had  been  crucified,  were  shown  far  more  forcibly  than  they  could 
have  been  if  Paul  had  been  otherwise  called.  Nor  ought  we  to 
forget  the  great  religious  lessons  we  are  taught  to  gather  from  this 
event.  We  see  the  value  set  by  God  upon  honesty  and  integrity, 
when  we  find  that  he,  “  who  was  before  a  blasphemer  and  a  perse¬ 
cutor  and  injurious,  obtained  mercy  because  he  did  it  ignorantly 
in  unbelief.”^  And  we  learn  the  encouragement  given  to  all 
sinners  who  repent,  when  we  are  told  that  “for  this  cause  he 
obtained  mercy,  that  in  him  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
all  long  suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter 
believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting.” 

We  return  to  the  narrative.  Saul’s  time  of  retirement  in  Ara¬ 
bia  was  not  of  long  continuance.  He  was  not  destined  to  be  the 
Evangelist  of  the  East.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  18), 
the  time,  from  his  conversion  to  his  final  departure  from  Damascus, 

lActs  XX.  33,  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  &c. 

2  1  Tim.  i.  13.  See  Luke  xii.  48,  xxiii.  34;  Acts  iii.  17;  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  On  the 
other  liand,  “  unbelieving  ignorance  ”  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  sin  :  e.  g.  Eph.  iv.  18,  19  ;  2  Thess.  i  7,  8.  A  man  is  deeply  wretched  wlio 
sins  through  ignorance ;  and,  as  Augustine  says,  Paul  in  his  unconverted  state  was 
like  a  sick  man  who  through  madness  tries  to  kill  his  physician. 
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is  said  to  have  been  “three  years,”  which,  according  to  the  Jewish 
way  of  reckoning,  may  have  been  three  entire  years,  or  only  one 
year  with  parts  of  two  others.  Meantime  Saul  had  “  returned  to 
Damascus,  preaching  boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesus.”  (Acts  ix.  27.) 
The  Jews,  being  no  longer  able  to  meet  him  in  controversy,  re¬ 
sorted  to  that  which  is  the  last  argument  of  a  desperate  cause: 
they  resolved  to  assassinate  him.  Saul  became  acquainted  with 
the  conspiracy:  and  all  due  precautions  were  taken  to  evade  the 
danger.  But  the  political  circumstances  of  Damascus  at  the  time 
made  escape  very  difficult.  Either  in  the  course  of  the  hostilities 
which  prevailed  along  the  Syrian  frontiers  between  Herod  Antipas 
and  the  Romans,  on  one  side,  and  Aretas,  King  of  Petra,  on  the 
other,  —  and  possibly  in  consequence  of  that  absence  of  Vitel- 
lius,‘  which  was  caused  by  the  Emperor’s  death, — the  Arabian 
monarch  had  made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  and  the  Jews, 
who  sympathized  with  Aretas,  were  high  in  the  favor  of  his  officer, 
the  Ethnarch.  Or  Tiberius  had  ceased  to  reirm,  and  his  successor 
had  assigned  Damascus  to  the  King  of  Petra,  and  the  Jews  had 
gained  over  his  officer  and  his  soldiers,  as  Pilate’s  soldiers  had 
once  been  gained  over  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  at  least  expressly 
informs  us,^  that  “the  Ethnarch  kept  watch  over  the  city,  with  a 
garrison,  purposing  to  apprehend  him.”  St.  Luke  says,^  that  the 
Jews  “watched  the  city-gates  day  and  night,  Avith  the  intention 
of  killing  him.”  The  Jews  furnished  the  motive,  the  Ethnarch 
the  military  force.  The  anxiety  of  the  “disciples”  was  doubtless 
great,  as  Avhen  Peter  was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  “  and  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto  God  for  him.”^  Their 
anxiety  became  the  instrument  of  his  safety.  From  an  unguarded 
part  of  the  wall,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  probably  Avhere 
some  overhanging  houses,  as  is  usual  in  Eastern  cities,  opened  upon 
the  outer  country,  they  let  him  down  from  a  window^  in  a  basket. 
There  w'as  something  of  humiliation  in  this  mode  of  escape ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why,  in  a  letter  written  “  fourteen 
years  ”  afterwards,  he  specifies  the  details,  “  glorying  in  his  infirm¬ 
ities,”  when  he  is  about  to  speak,  of  “  his  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord.” 

Thus  already  the  Apostle  had  experience  of  “perils  by  hi.s  own 

12  Cor.  xi.  82.  See  p.  101.  2j^ets  ix.  24.  SActs  xii.  5. 

^2  Cor.  xi.  33.  So  Rahab  lot  down  the  spies ;  and  so  David  escaped  from  Saul 
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countrymen,  and  perils  in  tlie  city.”  Already  “  in  journeyings 
often,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,’”  he  began  to  learn  “  how 
great  things  he  was  to  suffer  ”  for  the  name  of  Christ.^  Preserved 
from  destruction  at  Damascus,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Jeru¬ 
salem.  His  motive  for  the  journey,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  was  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
I’eter.^  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  lie  expressly  tells  us  that  he  neither  needed  nor  received 
any  instruction  in  Christianity  from  those  who  were  “  Apostles 
before  him.”  But  he  must  have  heard  much  from  the  Christians 
at  Damascus  of  the  Galllfean  fisherman.  Can  wc  wonder  that  he 
should  desire  to  see  the  Chief  of  the  Twelve, — the  brother  with 
whom  now  he  was  consciously  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
apostleship, — and  who  had  long  on  earth  been  the  constant  com¬ 
panion  of  his  Lord  ? 

How  changed  was  everything  since  he  had  last  travelled  this 
road  between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  If,  when  the  day  broke, 
he  looked  back  upon  that  city  from  which  he  had  escaped  under 
the  shelter  of  night,  as  his  eye  ranged  over  the  fi-esh  gardens  and 
the  wide  desert,  how  the  remembrance  of  that  first  terrible  vision 
would  call  forth  a  deep  thanksgiving  to  Him,  who  had  called  him 
to  be  a  “partaker  of  His  sufferings.”*  And  what  feelings  must 
have  attended  his  approach  to  Jerusalem.  “  He  was  returning  to 
it  from  a  spiritual,  as  Ezra  had  from  a  bodily,  captivity,  and  to  his 
renewed  mind  all  things  appeared  new.  What  an  emotion  smote 
his  heart  at  the  first  distant  view  of  the  Temple,  that  house  of 
sacrifice,  that  edifice  of  prophecy.  Its  sacrifices  had  been  realized, 
the  Lamb  of  God  had  been  offered :  its  prophecies  had  been  ful¬ 
filled,  the  Lord  had  come  unto  it.  As  he  approached  the  gates, 
he  might  have  trodden  the  very  spot  where  he  had  so  exultlngly 
assisted  in  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  he  entered  them  perfectly 
content,  were  it  God’s  will,  to  be  dragged  out  through  them  to  the 
same  fate.  He  would  feel  a  peculiar  tie  of  brotherhood  to  that 
martyr,  for  he  could  not  be  now  ignorant  that  the  same  Jesus  who 
in  such  glory  had  called  him,  had  but  a  little  while  before  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  glory  to  assure  the  expiring  Stephen.  The 
ecstatic  look  and  words  of  the  dying  saint  now  came  fresh  upon 
his  memory  with  their  real  meaning.  When  he  entered  into  the 
city,  what  deep  thoughts  were  suggested  by  the  haunts  of  his 

12  Cor.  xi.  26,  27.  2 Acts  ix.  16.  3 Gal.  i.  18.  il  Ret.  iv.  13. 
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youth,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  spots  where  he  had  so  eagerly 
sought  that  knowledge  which  he  had  now  so  eagerly  abandoned. 
What  an  intolerable  burden  had  he  cast  off.  He  felt  as  a  glorified 
spirit  may  be  supposed  to  feel  on  revisiting  the  scenes  of  its  fleshly 
sojourn.”'- 

Yet  not  without  grief  and  awe  could  he  look  upon  that  city  of 
his  forefathers,  over  which  he  now  knew  that  tlie  judgment  of  God 
was  impending.  And  not  without  sad  emotions  could  one  of  so 
tender  a  nature  think  of  the  alienation  of  those  who  had  once  been 
his  warmest  associates.  The  grief  of  Gamaliel,  the  Indignation 
of  the  Pharisees,  the  fury  of  the  Hellenistic  Synagogues,  all  this, 
he  knew,  was  before  him.  The  sanguine  hopes,  however,  spring¬ 
ing  from  his  own  honest  convictions,  and  his  fervent  zeal  to  com¬ 
municate  the  truth  to  others,  predominated  in  his  mind.  He 
thought  that  they  would  believe  as  he  had  believed.  He  argued 
thus  with  himself, — that  they  well  knew  that  he  had  “  imj)risoued 
and  beaten  in  every  synagogue  them  that  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,” 
— and  that  “  when  the  blood  of  His  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  he 
also  was  standing  by  and  consenting  unto  his  death,  and  kept  the 
raiment  of  them  that  slew  him,” — and  that  when  they  saw  the 
change  .which  had  been  produced  in  him,  and  heard  the  miraculous 
history  he  could  tell  them,  they  would  not  refuse  to  “  receive  his 
testimony.” 

Thus,  with  fervent  zeal,  and  sanguine  expectations,  “  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples”  of  Christ.^  But,  as  the 
Jews  hated  him,  so  the  Christians  suspected  him.  His  esca})e  had 
been  too  hurried  to  allow  of  his  bringinfi  “  letters  of  commenda- 
tion.”  Whatever  distant  rumor  might  have  reached  them  of  an 
apparition  on  his  journey,  of  his  conduct  at  Damascus,  of  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  Arabia,  they  could  not  believe  that  he  was  really  a 
disciple.  And  then  it  was  that  Barnabas,  already  known  to  us  as 
a  generous  contributor  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor,^  came  forward 
again  as  the  “  Son  of  Consolation,” — “  took  him  by  the  hand,” 
and  brought  him  to  the  Apostles.*  It  is  probable  that  Barnabas 
and  Saul  were  acquainted  with  each  other  before.  Cyprus  is  within 
a  few  hours’  sail  from  Cilicia.  The  schools  of  Tarsus  may  natu¬ 
rally  have  attracted  one  who,  though  a  Levite,  was  a  Hellenist : 
and  there  the  friendship  may  have  begun,  which  lasted  through 

1  Scripture  Biography,  by  Archdeacon  Evans,  second  series,  p.  337. 

2  Acts  ix.  26.  3  Acts  iv.  36.  ^  Acts  ix.  27. 
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many  vicissitudes,  till  it  was  rudely  interrupted  in  the  dispute  at 
Antioch.^  When  Barnabas  related  how  “  the  Lord  ”  Jesus  Christ 
had  personally  appeared  to  Saul,  and  had  even  spoken  to  him,  and 
how  he  had  boldy  maintained  the  Christian  cause  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  of  Damascus,  then  the  Apostles  laid  aside  their  hesitation, 
Peter’s  argument  must  have  been  what  it  was  on  another  occasion; 
“Forasmuch  as  God  hath  given  unto  him  the  like  gift  as  He  did 
unto  me,  who  am  I  that  I  should  withstand  God?”^  He  and 
James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  the  only  other  Apostle  who  was  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time,  gave  to  him  “the  right  hands  of  fellow¬ 
ship.”  And  he  was  with  them,  “  coming  in  and  going  out,”  more 
than  forgiven  for  Christ’s  sake,  welcomed  and  beloved  as  a  friend 
and  a  brother. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  fisherman  of  Bethsaida  and  the  tent- 
maker  of  Tarsus,  the  chosen  companion  of  Jesus  on  earth,  and  the 
chosen  Pharisee  who  saw  Jesus  in  the  heavens,  the  Apostle  of  the 
circumcision  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  passed  over  in 
Scripture  in  a  few  words.  The  Divine  record  does  not  linger  in 
dramatic  description  on  those  passages  which  a  mere  human 
writing  would  labor  to  embellish.  What  took  place  in  the  inter¬ 
course  of  these  two  Saints, — what  was  said  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who  suffered,  died,  and  was  burled, — and  of  Jesus,  the  glorified 
Lord,  who  had  risen  and  ascended,  and  become  “  head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church,” — what  was  felt  of  Christian  love  and 
devotion, — what  was  learned,  under  the  Spirit’s  teaching,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  has  not  been  revealed,  and  cannot  be  known.  The 
intercourse  was  full  of  present  comfort,  and  full  of  great  conse¬ 
quences.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Fifteen  days  passed  away, 
and  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to  part.  The  same  zeal  which 
had  caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  Hellenistic  Synagogues 
in  the  persecution  against  Stephen,  now  led  Saul  in  the 'same 
Synagogues  to  declare  fearlessly  his  adherence  to  Stephen’s  cause. 
The  same  fury  which  had  caused  the  murder  of  Stejdien,  now 
brought  the  murderer  of  Stephen  to  the  verge  of  assassination. 
Once  more,  as  at  Damascus,  the  Jews  made  a  conspiracy  to  put 
Saul  to  death  :  and  once  more  he  was  rescued  by  the  anxiety  of 
the  brethren.^ 

Peluctantly,  and  not  without  a  direct  intimation  from  an  high,  he 
retired  from  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Jerusalem.  As 

lActs  XV.  39.  2  Acts  xi.  17.  3  Acts  ix.  29,  30. 
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he  was  praying  one  day  in  the  Temple,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  in  his  ecstasy  he  saw  Jesus  who  spoke  to  him. 
and  said,  “  Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem  :  for 
they  will  not  receiye  tliy  testimony  concerning  me.”  He  hesitated 
to  obey  the  command,  his  desire  to  do  God’s  will  leading  him  to 
struggle  against  t!ie  hindrances  of  God’s  providence — and  the 
memory  of  Stej)hen,  which  haunted  him  even  in  his  trance,  fur¬ 
nishing  him  with  an  argument.  But  the  command  was  more 
perem])tory  than  before:  “Depart;  fori  will  send  thee  far  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles.”  The  scene  of  his  apostolic  victories  was  not 
to  be  Jerusalem.  For  the  third  time  it  was  declared  to  him 
that  the  field  of  his  labors  was  among  the  Gentiles.  Tliis  secret 
revelation  to  bis  soul  conspired  with  the  outward  difficulties  of  his 
situation.  The  care  of  God  uave  the  hijrhest  sanction  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  brethren.  And  he  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Holy  City. 

They  brought  him  down  to  C^sarea  by  the  sea,  and  from 
Cajsarea  they  sent  him  to  Tarsus.'  His  own  expression  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  21)  is  that  he  went  “  into  the  regions 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia.”  From  this-  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
went  first  from  Cfesarea  to  Antioch,  and  then  from  Antioch  to 
Tarsus.  And  such  a  course  would  have  been  perfectly  natural; 
for  the  communication  of  the  city  of  Ca3sar  and  the  Herods  with 
the  metropolis  of  Syria,  either  by  sea  and  the  harbor  of  Seleucia, 
or  by  the  great  coast-road  through  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  easy  and 
frequent.  But  the  supposition  is  unnecessary.  In  consequence 
of  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus  (p.  44),  Cilicia  has  a  greater  geo¬ 
graphical  affinity  with  Syria  than  with  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  has 
existed  in  frequent  political  combination  with  it  from  the  time  of 
the  old  Persian  satrapies  to  the  modern  pachalics  of  the  Sultan : 
and  Syria  and  Cilicia”  appears  in  history  almost  as  a  generic 
geographical  term,  the  more  important  district  being  mentioned 
first.  Within  the  limits  of  this  region  Saul’s  activities  were  now 
exercised  in  studying  and  in  teaching  at  Tarsus,— or  in  founding 
those  Churches  which  were  afterwards  greeted  in  the  Apostolic 
letter  from  Jerusalem,  as  the  brethren  “  in  Antioch,  and  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,”  and  which  Paul  himself  confirmed  after  his  separation 
from  Barnabas,  travelling  through  “  Syria  and  Cilicia.” 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  his  journeys  within  these 
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limits,  we  know  at  least  tkat  he  was  at  Tarsus.  Once  more  we 
find  him  in  the  home  of  his  childhood.  It  is  the  last  time  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  he  was  there.  Now  at  least,  if  not  before,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  come  into  active  intercourse  with  the 
Heathen  philosophers  of  the  place.  In  his  last  residence  at  Tarsus, 
a  few  years  before,  he  was  a  Jew,  and  not  only  a  Jew  but  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  looked  on  the  Gentiles  around  him  as  outcasts 
from  the  favor  of  God.  Now  he  was  a  Christian,  and  not  only  a 
Christian,  but  conscious  of  his  mission  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Therefore  he  would  surely  meet  the  philosophers,  and 
prepare  to  argue  with  them  on  their  own  ground,  as  afterwards 
in  the  “market”  at  Athens  with  “the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics.”  ^  Many  Stoics  of  Tarsus  were  men  of  celebrity  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.*  He  was  probably  by  this  time  deceased, 
and  receiving  those  divine  honors,  which,  as  Lucian  informs  us, 
were  paid  to  him  after  his  death.  The  tutor  of  Tiberius  also  was 
a  Tarsian  and  a  Stoic.  His  name  was  Nestor.  He  was  probably 
at  this  time  alive :  for  he  lingered  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and, 
in  all  likelihood,  survived  his  wicked  pupil,  whose  death  we  have 
recently  noticed.  Now  among  these  eminent  sages  and  instructors 
of  Heathen  Emperors  was  one  whose  teaching  was  destined  to 
survive,  when  the  Stoic  philosophy  should  have  perished,  and 
whose  words  still  Instruct  the  rulers  of  every  civilized  nation. 
How  far  Saul’s  arguments  had  any  success  in  this  quarter  we 
cannot  even  guess;  and  we  must  not  anticipate  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius.  At  least,  he  was  preparing  for  the  future.  In  the 
Svnao-of’-ue,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  was  silent  or  unsuccessful. 
In  his  own  family,  we  may  well  imagine  that  some  of  those  Chris¬ 
tian  “  kinsmen,”®  whose  names  are  handed  down  to  us, — possibly 
his  sister,  the  playmate  of  his  childhood,  and  his  sister’s  son,  who 
afterwards  saved  his  life, — were  at  this  time  by  his  exertions 
Slathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

Here  this  chapter  must  close,  while  Saul  is  in  exile  from  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  but  diligently  occupied  in  building  up  the  walls 
of  the  “Jerusalem  which  is  above.”  And  it  was  not  without  one 
great  and  Important  consequence  that  that  short  fortnight  had 
been  spent  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  now  known  to  Peter  and  to 
James.  His  vocation  was  fully  ascertained  and  recognized  by  the 
1  Act's  xvii.  17,  18.  ®  See  p.  G7.  ’  Rom.  xvi.  See  p.  GO. 
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heads  of  the  JudEean  Christians.  It  is  true  that  he  was  yet  “un¬ 
known  by  face”  to  the  scattered  Churches  of  Judasa.^  But  they 
honored  him  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  And  when  the 
news  came  to  them  at  intervals  of  all  that  he  was  doing  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  they  praised  God  and  said,  “  Behold  !  he  who 
was  once  our  persecutor  is  now  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  that 
faith  which  formerly  he  labored  to  root  out;”  “and  they  glorified 
God  in  him.” 


Coin  of  Aretas,  King  of  Damiiscns.^ 


*  See  Gal.  i.  21-24.  The  form  of  the  Greek  words  seems  to  imply  a  continned  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  the  intelligence  of  which  came  now  and  then  to  Judaaa.  From  what 
follows,  however  (“  Then  fourteen  years  afterwards”),  St.  Paul  appears  to  describe  in  i. 
23,  24,  the  effect  produced  by  the  tidings  not  only  of  his  labors  in  Tarsus,  but  of  his 
subsequent  and  more  extensive  labors  as  a  missionary  to  the  Heathen.  It  should  be 
added,  that  Wieseler  thinks  he  staid  only  half  a  year  at  Tarsus. 

“  Three  members  of  this  dynasty  come  prominently  before  us  in  history.  Tlie  first 
is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Maccabees.  The  second  was  contemporary  with  the 
last  of  the  Seleucid.s.  Damascus  was  once  in  his  power  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  3  ;  War, 
i.  6,  2),  and  it  is  his  submission  to  the  Koman  Scaurus  which  is  represented  in  the  coin. 
The  third’is  that  of  St.  Paul. 

As  to  the  Aretas,  mentioned  in  2  Macc.  v.  8,  the  words  used  there  of  the  innovating 
high  priest  Jason  are  so  curiously  applicable  to  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  that  we  cannot  for¬ 
bear  quoting  them.  “  In  the  end,  therefore,  he  had  an  unhappy  return,  being  accused 
before  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  fleeing  from  city  to  city,  pursued  of  all  men, 
hated  as  a  forsaker  of  the  laws,  and  being  had  in  abomination  as  an  open  enemy  of  hi.s 
country.” 

A  few  words  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  EtJinaroh  may  fitly  conclude  this 
note.  It  properly  denoted  the  governor  of  a  dependent  district,  like  Simon  the  higli 
priest  under  Syria  (1  Macc.  xiv.  47),  or  Herod’s  son  Archelaus  under  Home  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  11,  4).  But  it  was  also  used  as  the  designation  of  a  magistrate  or  consul 
allowed  to  J ewish  residents  living  under  their  own  laws  in  Alexandria  and  other  cities. 
(See  Strabo,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2).  Some  writers  (and  among  them 
Mr.  Lewin,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  70)  think  that  the  word  is  used  in 
that  sense  here.  But  such  a  magistrate  would  hardly  have  been  called  “the  Ethnareh 
of  Aretas,”  and  (as  Dean  Alford  observes  on  2  Cor.  xi.  32)  he  would  not  have  had  tlte 
power  of  guarding  the  city. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Wider  Diffusion  of  Christianity. — Antioch. — Chronology  of  the  Acts. — ^Reign 
of  Caligula. — Claudius  and  Herod  Agrippa  I. — The  Year  44. — Conversion 
of  The  Gentiles. — St.  Peter  and  Cornelius. — Joppa  and  Ctesarea. — St. 
Peter’s  Vision. — Baptism  of  Cornelius. — Intelligence  from  Antioch. — Mis¬ 
sion  of  Barnabas. — Saul  with  Barnabas  at  Antioch. — The  Name  “  Chris¬ 
tian.” — Description  and  History  of  Antiocli. — Character  of  its  Inhabitants. 
— Earthquakes. — Famine. — Barnabas  and  Saul  at  Jerusalem. — Death  of 
St.  James  and  of  Herod  Agrippa. — Return  with  Mark  to  Antioch.— Prow 
idential  Preparation  of  St.  Paul. — Results  of  his  Mission  to  Jerusalem. 

Hitherto  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  con^ 
fined  within  Jewish  limits.  We  have  followed  its  progress  beyond 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  hardly  yet  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  If  any  traveller  from  a  distant  country  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  community  of  believers,  the  place  of  his  baptism 
has  not  been  more  remote  than  the  “desert”  of  Gaza.  If  any 
“  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  ”  have  been  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  spiritual  Israelites,  they  have  been  “  stran- 
irers  ”  who  dwell  among  the  hills  of  Samaria.  But  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  knowledge  of  Christ  must  spread 
more  rapidly, — when  those  who  possess  not  that  Book,  which 
caused  perplexity  on  the  road  to  Ethiopia,  will  hear  and  adore  His 
name, — and  greater  strangers  than  those  who  drew  water  from  the 
well  of  Sychar  will  come  nigh  to  the  Fountain  of  Life.  The 
same  dispersion  which  gathered  in  the  Samaritans,  will  gather  in 
the  Gentiles  also.  The  “  middle  wall  of  partition  ”  being  utterly 
broken  down,  all  will  be  called  by  the  new  and  glorious  name  of 
“  Christian.” 

And  as  we  follow  the  progress  of  events,  and  find  that  all  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Church  begin  to  have  more  and  more  reference  to 
the  Heathen,  we  observe  that  these  movements  begin  to  circulate 
more  and  more  round  a  new  centre  of  activity.  Jsot  Jerusalem, 
but  Antioch,— not  the  Holy  City  of  God’s  ancient  people,  but  the 
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profane  city  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — is  the  place  to  which 
the  student  of  sacred  history  is  now  directed.  During  tlie  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  our  attention  is  at  least 
divided  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  until  at  last,  after  follow¬ 
ing  St.  Paul’s  many  journeys,  we  come  with  him  to  Rome.  For 
some  time  Constantinople  must  remain  a  city  of  the  future ;  but 
we  are  more  than  once  reminded  of  the  greatness  of  Alexandria ; 
and  thus  even  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  we  find  prophetic  Intimations 
of  four  of  the  five  great  centres  of  the  early  Catholic  Church. 

At  present  we  are  occupied  with  Antioch,  and  the  point  before 
us  is  that  particular  moment  in  the  Church’s  history,  when  it  was 
first  called  “  Christian.”  Both  the  place  and  the  event  are  re¬ 
markable:  and  the  time,  if  we  are  able  to  determine  it,  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  Though  we  are  following  the  course  of  an 
individual  biography  it  is  necessary  to  pause,  on  critical  occasions, 
to  look  around  on  what  is  passing  in  the  Empire  at  large.  And, 
happily,  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  are  able  distinctly 
to  see  the  path  of  the  Apostle’s  life  intersecting  the  general  history 
of  the  period.  This,  therefore,  is  the  right  place  for  a  few  chron¬ 
ological  remarks.  A  few  such  remarks,  made  once  fur  all,  may 
justify  what  has  gone  before,  and  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent 
chapters. 

Some  readers  may  be  surprised  that  up  to  this  point  we  have 
made  ho  attempts  to  ascertain  or  to  state  exact  chronological  de¬ 
tails.*  But  theologians  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  such  inquiries  are  attended,  in  the  beginnings  of  St.  Paul’s 
biography.  The  early  chapters  in  the  Acts  are  like  the  narratives 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  often  hardly  possible  to  learn  how  far  the 
events  related  were  cotemporary  or  consecutive.  We  should 
endeavor  in  vain  to  determine  the  relations  of  time,  which  subsist 
between  Paul’s  retirement  into  Arabia  and  Peter’s  visit  to  the 
converted  Samaritans,^  or  between  the  journey  of  one  Apostle 
from  Joppa  to  Ca3sarea  and  the  journey  of  the  other  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Tarsus.®  Still  less  have  we  sufficient  data  for  pronounc¬ 
ing  upon  the  absolute  chronology  of  the  earliest  transactions  in 
the  Church.  No  one  can  tell  what  particular  folly  or  crime  was 
engaging  Caligula’s  attention,  when  Paul  was  first  made  a  Chris¬ 
tian  at  Damascus.  No  one  can  tell  on  what  work  of  love  the 

1  See  above  pp.  G6,  100,  101,  118. 

2 Acts  viii.  and  Acts  ix.  twith  Gal.  i.) 
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Christians  were  occupied  when  the  emperor  was  inaugurating  his 
bridge  at  Puteoli/  or  exhibiting  his  fantastic  pride  on  the  shores 
of  the  British  Sea.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  better  to  place 
the  events  of  the  Apostle’s  life  in  the  broad  light  cast  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  period,  than  to  attempt  to  illustrate  them  by 
the  help  of  dates,  which,  after  all,  can  be  only  conjectural.  Thus 
we  have  been  content  to  say,  that  he  was  born  in  the  strongest 
and  most  flourishing  period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and  that 
he  was  converted  from  the  relioion  of  the  Pharisees  about  the 

O 

time  when  Caligula  succeeded  Tiberius.  But  soon  after  we  enter 
on  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  encounter  a  coincidence  which  arrests 
our  attention.  We  must  first  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor.  Though  the  cruelty  of  that  reign  stung  the 
Jews  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  produced  an  indignation 
which  never  subsided,  one  short  paragraph  will  be  enough  for  all 
that  need  be  said  concerning  the  abominable  tyrant. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  37,  Tiberius  died,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  Nero  was  born.  Between  the  reigns  of  these 
two  emperors  are  those  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  The  four  years 
durino-  which  Caligula  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  world  were  miser- 
able  for  all  the  provinces,  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east.  In 
Gaul  his  insults  were  aggravated  by  his  personal  presence.  In 
Syria  his  caprices  were  felt  more  remotely,  but  not  less  keenly. 
The  changes  of  administration  were  rapid  and  various.  In  the 
year  36,  the  two  great  actors  in  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion  had 
disappeared  from  the  public  places  of  Judsea.  Pontius  Pilate  had 
been  dismissed  by  Vitellius  to  Borne,  and  Marcellus  sent  to  gov¬ 
ern  in  his  stead.  Caiaphas  had  been  deposed  by  the  same  secular 
authority,  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan.  Now,  in  the  year  37, 
Vitellius  was  recalled  from  Syria,  and  Petronlus  came  to  occupy 
the  o-overnor’s  I’esldence  at  Antioch.  Marcellus  at  Ca3sarea  made 
way  for  Marullus :  and  Theophilus  was  appointed  high  priest  at 
Jerusalem  in  place  of  his  brother  elonathan.  Agrippa,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  brought  out  of  the  prison  Avhere 
Tiberius  had  confined  him,  and  Caligula  gave  a  royal  crown,  with 
the  tetrarchies  of  two  of  his  uncles,  to  the  frivolous  friend  of  his 
youth.  And  as  this  reign  began  with  restless  change,  so  it  ended 
in  cruelty  and  impiety.  The  emperor,  in  the  career  of  his  blas¬ 
phemous  arrogance,  attempted'to  force  the  Jews  to  worship  him 
^  Where  St.  Paul  afterwards  landed,  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
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as  God,  One  universal  feeling  of  horror  pervaded  the  scattered 
Israelites,  who,  though  they  had  scorned  the  Messiah  promised  to 
their  fathers,  were  unable  to  degrade  themselves  by  a  return  to 
idolatry,  Petronius,  who  foresaw  what  the  struggle  must  be, 
wrote  letters  of  expostulation  to  his  master :  Agrippa,  who  was 
then  in  Italy,  implored  his  patron  to  pause  in  what  he  did :  an 
embassy  was  sent  from  Alexandria,  and  the  venerable  and  learned 
Philo  was  himself  commissioned  to  state  the  inexorable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Everything  appeared  to  be  hope¬ 
less,  when  the  murder  of  Caligula,  on  the  24th  of  January,  in  the 
year  41,  gave  a  sudden  relief  to  the  persecuted  people. 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  (a.d.  41)  the  Holy  Land  had  a 
Iving  once  more.  J uda3a  was  added  to  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip 
and  Antipas,  and  Herod  Agrippa  I.  ruled  over  the  wide  territory 
which  had  been  governed  by  his  grandfather.  With  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  distress  of  the  Jews,  proportionate  suffering  came  upon 
the  Christians.  The  “rest”  which,  in  the  distractions  of  Cali¬ 
gula’s  reign,  the  Churches  had  enjoyed  “  throughout  all  Judaea, 
and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,”  was  now  at  an  end.  “  About  this 
time  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of 
the  Church.”  He  slew  one  Apostle,  and  “  because  he  saw  it 
pleased  the  Jews,”  he  proceeded  to  imprison  another.  But  he 
was  not  long  spared  to  seek  popularity  among  the  Jews,  or  to 
murder  and  oppress  the  Christians.  In  the  year  44  he  perished 
by  that  sudden  and  dreadful  death  which  is  recorded  in  detail  by 
Josephus  and  St.  Luke.  In  close  coincidence  with  this  event  we 
have  the  mention  of  a  certain  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem. 
Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  those  lines  of  intersection  between 
the  sacred  history  and  the  general  history  of  the  world,  on  which 
the  attention  of  intelligent  Christians  ought  to  be  fixed.  This 
year,  44  a.  d.,  and  another  year,  the  year  60  A.  d.  (in  which  Felix 
ceased  to  be  governor  of  J udfea,  and,  leaving  St,  Paul  bound  at 
Caasarea,  was  succeeded  by  Festus),  are  the  two  chronological 
pivots  of  the  apostolic  hislory.  By  help  of  them  we  find  its  exact 
place  in  the  wider  history  of  the  world.  Between  these  two  limits 
the  greater  part  of  what  we  are  told  of  St.  Paul  is  situated  and 
included. 

Using  the  year  44  as  a  starting-point  for  the  future,  we  gain  a 
new  light  for  tracing  the  Apostle’s  steps.  It  is  evident  that  we 
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have  only  to  ascertain  the  successive  intervals  of  his  life,  in  order 
to  see  him  at  every  point,  in  his  connection  with  the  transactions 
of  the  Empire.  W e  shall  observe  this  often  as  we  proceed.  At 
present  it  is  more  important  to  remark  that  the  same  date  throws 
some  light  on  that  earlier  part  of  the  Apostle’s  path  which  is  con¬ 
fessedly  obscure.  Reckoning  backwards,  we  remember  that  “  three 
years  ”  intervened  between  his  conversion  and  return  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.^  Those  who  assign  the  former  event  to  39  or  40,  and  those 
who  fix  on  37  or  some  earlier  year,  differ  as  to  the  length  of  time 
he  spent  at  Tarsus,  or  in  “  Syria  and  Cilicia.”^  All  that  we  can 
say  with  certainty  is,  that  St.  Paul  was  converted  more  than 
three  years  before  the  year  44. 

The  date  thus  important  for  all  students  of  Bible  chronology  is 
worthy  of  special  regard  by  the  Christians  of  Britain.  For  in  that 
year  the  Emperor  Claudius  returned  from  the  shores  of  this  island 
to  the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  He  came  here  in  command  of  a 
military  expedition,  to  complete  the  work  which  the  landing  of 
Cassar,  a  century  before,  had  begun,  or  at  least  predicted.  When 
Claudius  was  in  Britain,  its  inhabitants  were  not  Christian.  They 
could  hardly  in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  been  civilized.  He  came, 
as  he  thought,  to  add  a  barbarous  province  to  his  already  gigantic 
empire ;  but  he  really  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  silent  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  troops  were  the  instruments 
of  brintrins:  among  our  barbarous  ancestors  those  charities  which 
were  just  then  beginning  to  display  themselves^  in  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem.  A  ‘•‘•new  name"  was  faintly  rising  on  the  Syrian 
shore,  which  was  destined  to  spread  like  the  cloud  seen  by  the 
Prophet’s  servant  from  the  brow  of  Mount  Carmel.  A  better 
civilization,  a  better  citizenship,  than  that  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  preparing  for  us  and  for  many.  One  Apostle  at  Tarsus  was 
waiting  for  his  call  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  Another  Apostle  at  Joppa  was  receiving  a  Divine  intimation 
that  “  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousriess,  is  accepted  with 
Him.”^ 

If  we  could  ascertain  the  exact  chronological  arrangement  of 
these  passages  of  apostolical  history,  great  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  circumstantial  details  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  the 

1  Gal.  i.  18.  2  See  Acts  xi.  22-24,  and  27-30. 

2Acts  ix.  30;  GaL  i.  21.  ^Acts  x.  34,  36. 
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Church,  and  on  the  growth  of  the  Church’s  conviction  on  this 
momentous  subject.  We  should  then  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  meaning  an'd  results  of  the  fortnight  spent  by  Paul  and  1  eter 
together  at  Jerusalem  (p.  121).  But  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to 
know  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  different  Apostles  were 
illuminated.  We  have  not  been  informed  whether  Paul  ever  felt 
the  difficulty  of  Peter,— whether  he  knew  from  the  first  the  full 
significance  of  his  call, — whether  he  learned  the  truth  by  \islons, 
or  by  the  gradual  workings  of  his  mind  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  All  we  can  confidently  assert  is,  that  he  did  not 
learn  from  St.  Peter  the  mystery  “  which  in  other  ages  was  not 
made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  was  now  revealed  unto 
God’s  holy  Apostles  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  Gentiles  should  be 
fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His  promise 
in  Christ  by  the  Gospel.”' 

If  St.  Paul  was  converted  in  39  or  40,  and  if  the  above-mentioned 
rest  of  the  Churches  was  in  the  last  years  of  Caligula  (a.d.  39 
41),  and  if  this  rest  was  the  occasion  of  that  journey  to  Lydda 
and  Joppa  which  ultimately  brought  St.  Peter  to  Ctesarea,  then 
it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  was  at  Damascus  or  in  Arabia  when 
Cornelius  was  baptized.  Paul  was  summoned  to  evangelize 
the  Heathen,  and  Peter  began  the  work,  almost  simultaneously. 
The  great  transaction  of  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  was 
already  accomplished  when  the  two  Apostles  met  at  Jerusalem. 
St.  Paul  would  thus  learn  that  the  door  had  been  opened  for  him 
by  the  hand  of  another  i  and  when  he  went  to  Tarsus,  the  later 
agreement^  might  then  have  been  partially  adopted,  that  he  should 
“  o-o  to  the  Heathen,”  while  Peter  remained  as  the  Apostle  of 
“  the  Circumcision.” 

If  we  are  to  bring  down  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  nearer  to 
the  year  44,  and  to  place  it  in  that  interval  of  time  which  St.  Paul 
spent  at  Tarsus,  then  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  conversations 
prepared  Peter’s  mind  for  the  change  which  was  at  hand,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  revolution  of  opinion,  of  which  the  vision 
at  Joppa  was  the  crisis  and  completion.  Paul  might  learn  from 
Peter  (as  possibly  also  from  Barnabas)  many  of  the  details  of  our 
blessed  Saviour’s  life.  And  Peter,  meanwhile,  might  gather  from 
Paul  some  of  those  higher  views  concerning  the  Gospel  which 
prepared  him  for  the  miracles  which  he  afterwards  saw  in  the 

lEph.  iii.  4-6.  See  Col.  i.  26,  27.  ZQal.  ii.  9. 
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household  of  the  Eoman  centurion.  Whatever  might  be  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  St.  Paul’s  early  knowledge,  whether  it  was  revealed  to 
him  or  not  that  the  Gentile  converts  would  be  called  to  overleap 
the  ceremonies  of  Judaism  on  their  entrance  into  the  Church  of 
Christ, — he  could  not  fail  to  have  a  clear  understanding  that  his 
own  work  was  to  lie  among  the  Gentiles.  This  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  at  his  first  conversion  (Acts  xxvi.  17, 18),  in  the 
words  of  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  15)  :  and  in  the  vision  preceding 
his  retirement  to  Tarsus  (Acts  xxli.  21),  the  words  which  com¬ 
manded  him  to  go  were,  “  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence 
to  the  Gentiles.” 

In  considering,  then,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  after  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  and  before  the 
mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  we  are  adopting  the  opinion  most 
in  accordance  with  the  independent  standing-point  occupied  by 
St.  Paul.  And  this,  moreover,  is  the  view  which  harmonizes  best 
with  the  narrative  of  Scripture,  where  the  order  ought  to  be 
reverently  regarded  as  well  as  the  words.  In  the  order  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  narration,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  preaching  of  Peter 
at  Cajsarea  was  chronologically  earlier  than  the  preaching  of  Paul 
at  Antioch,  it  is  at  least  brought  before  us  theologically,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  made  known  to  the  Heathen.  When  an 
important  change  is  at  hand,  God  usually  causes  a  silent  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  some  great  fact  occurs,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  general  movement.  Such  a 
fact  was  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  and  so  we  must  consider  it. 

The  whole  transaction  Is  related  g,nd  reiterated  with  so  much 
minuteness,^  that,  if  we  were  writing  a  history  of  the  Church, 
we  should  be  required  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length.  But  here  we 
have  only  to  do  with  it  as  the  point  of  union  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  as  the  bright  starting-point  of  St.  Paul’s  career.  A 
few  words  may  be  allowed  which  are  suggested  by  this  view  of 
the  transaction  as  a  typical  fact  in  the  progress  of  God’s  dispensa¬ 
tions.  The  two  men  to  whom  the  revelations  were  made,  and  even 
the  places  where  the  Divine  interferences  occurred,  were  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  event.  Cornelius  was  in  Cassarea  and  St.  Peter  in 
Joppa; — the  Eoman  soldier  in  the  modern  city,  which  was  built 
and  named  in  the  Emperor’s  honor,  —  the  Jewish  Apostle  in 
the  ancient  sea-port  which  associates  its  name  with  the  early  pas- 
1  See  the  wliole  narrative,  Acts  x,  1,  xi.  19, 
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sages  of  Hebrew  history, — with  the  voyage  of  Jonah,  the  building 
of  the  Tenaple,  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.^  All  the  splendor  ot 
Cassarea,  its  buildings  and  its  ships,  and  the  Temple  of  Kome  and 
the  Emperor,  which  the  sailors  saw  far  out  at  sea,  all  has 
long  since  vanished.  Herod’s  magnificent  city  is  a  wreck  on 
the  shore.  A  few  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  the  harbor.  Joppa 
lingers  on,  like  the  Jewish  people,  dejected  but  not  destroyed. 
Ceesarea  has  perished,  like  the  Roman  Empire  which  called  it 
into  existence. 

And  no  men  could  well  be  more  contrasted  with  each  other  than 
those  two  men,  in  whom  the  Heathen  and  Jewish  worlds  met  and 
were  reconciled.  AYe  know  what  Peter  was — a  Galilean  fisher¬ 
man,  brought  up  in  the  rudest  district  of  an  obscure  province, 
with  no  learning  but  such  as  he  might  have  gathered  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  his  native  town.  All  his  early  days  he  had  dragged  his 
nets  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  And  now  he  was  at  Joppa,  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  the  Apostle  of  a  religion 
that  was  to  change  the  world.  Cornelius  was  an  officer  in  the 
Roman  army.  No  name  was  more  honorable  at  Rome  than  that 
of  the  Cornelian  House.  It  was  the  name  borne  by  the  Scipios, 
and  by  Sulla,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  In  the  Roman 
army,  as  in  the  army  of  modern  Austria,  the  soldiers  were  drawn 
from  different  countries  and  spoke  different  languages.  Along  the 
coast  of  which  we  are  speaking,  many  of  them  were  recruited  from 
Syria  and  Judaja.  But  the  corps  to  which  Cornelius  belonged 
seems  to  have  been  a  cohort  of  Italians  separate  from  the  legionary 
soldiers,  and  hence  called  the^“  Italian  cohort.”  He  was  no  doubt 
a  true-born  Italian.  Educated  in  Rome,  or  some  provincial  town, 
he  had  entered  upon  a  soldier’s  life,  dreaming  perhaps  of  military 
glory,  but  dreaming  as  little  of  that  better  glory  which  now  sur¬ 
rounds  the  Cornelian  name, — as  Peter  dreamed  at  the  lake  of  Gen¬ 
nesareth  of  becoming  the  chosen  companion  of  the  Messiah  of 
Israel,  and  of  throwing  open  the  doors  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  dwellers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  to  the  barbarians  on  the  remote 
and  un  visited  shores  of  Europe,  and  to  the  undiscovered  countries 
of  the  West. 

But  to  return  to  our  proper  narrative.  When  intelligence  came 
to  J erusalem  that  Peter  had  broken  throu2:h  the  restraints  of  the 

1  Jonah  i.  3;  2  Chr.  ii.  16.  See  Josh.  xix.  46;  Ezra  iii.  7,  and  various  passages 
in  the  Apocrypha,  1  Esd.  v.  65 ;  1  Mace.  x.  75,  xiv.  5 ;  2  Macc.  xii.  3,  &c. 
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Jewlsli  Law,  and  had  even  “eaten”  at  the  table  of  the  Gen- 
tiles\  there  was  general  surprise  and  displeasure  among  “  those  of 
the  circumcision.”  But  when  he  explained  to  them  all  the  trans¬ 
action,  they  approved  his  conduct,  and  praised  God  for  His  mercy 
to  the  Heathen.^  And  soon  news  came  from  a  greater  distance, 
which  showed  that  the  same  unexpected  change  was  operating 
more  widely.  We  have  seen  that  the  persecution  in  which  Stephen 
was  killed,  resulted  in  a  general  dispersion  of  the  Christians. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  spoke  to  their  Jewish  brethren  of  their 
faith  that  the  promises  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  life  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  dispersion  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
extended  even  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  along  the  Phoenician 
coasts  as  far  as  Antioch.  For  some  time  the  glad  tidings  were 
made  known  only  to  the  scattered  children  of  Israel.®  But  at 
length  some  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  natives  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
spoke  to  the  Greeks^  themselves  at  Antioch,  and  the  Divine  Spirit 
gave  such  power  to  the  Work,  that  a  vast  number  “believed  and 
turned  to  the  Lord.”  ^The  news  was  not  long  in  travelling  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Perhaps  some  message  was  sent  in  haste  to  the  Apostles 
of  the  Church.  The  Jewish  Christians  in  Antioch  might  be  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  deal  with  their  new  Gentile  converts ;  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  Barnabas  might  be  anx¬ 
iously  desired  by  the  fellow  missionaries  of  his  native  island. 

We  ought  to  observe  the  honorable  place  which  the  island  of 
Cyprus  was  permitted  to  occupy  in  the  first  work  of  Christianity. 
We  shall  soon  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Heathen 
in  the  beginning  of  his  travels  over  the  length  of  this  island;  and 
see  here  the  first  earthly  potentate  converted,  and  linking  his 
name  forever  with  that  of  St.  Paul.®  Now,  while  Saul  is  yet  at 
Tarsus,  men  of  Cyprus  are  made  the  instruments  of  awakening  the 
Gentiles;  one  of  them  might  be  that  “Mnason  of  Cyprus,”  who 
afterwards  (then  “  a  disciple  of  old  standing  ”)  was  his  host  at 
Jerusalem  ;®  and  Joses  the  Levite  of  Cyprus,  whom  the  Apostles 
had  long  ago  called  “the  Son  of  Consolation,”  and  who  had  re¬ 
moved  all  the  prejudice  which  looked  suspiciously  on  Saul  s  con¬ 
version,’  is  the  first  teacher  sent  by  the  Mother-Church  to  the 
new  disciples  at  Antioch.  “  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.”  He  rejoiced  when  he  saw  what  God  s 

lActsxi.  3  SSeexi.  19,  20.  5  Acts  xiii.  6-9.  7  Acts  iv.  86. 
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grace  was  doing ;  he  exhorted  all  to  cling  fast  to  the  Saviour 
whom  they  had  found  ;  and  he  labored  himself  with  abundant 
success.  But  feeling  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  remembering 
the  zeal  and  strong  character  of  his  friend,  whose  vocation  to  this 
particular  task  of  instructing  the  Heathen  was  doubtless  well 
known  to  him,  “  he  departed  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul.” 

Whatever  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  Saul  came  from 
Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  and  however  that  time  had  been  employed 
by  him, — whether  he  had  already  founded  any  of  those  churches 
in  his  native  Cilicia,  which  we  read  of  soon  after  (Acts  xv.  41), — 
whether  (as  is  highly  probable)  he  had  there  undergone  any  of 
those  manifold  labors  and  sufferings  recorded  by  hiinselt  (2  Cor. 
xi.)  but  omitted  by  St.  Luke, — whether  by  active  intercourse 
with  the  Gentiles,  by  study  of  their  literature,  by  travelling,  by 
discoursing  with  the  philosophers,  he  had  been  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  opinions  and  their  prejudices,  and  so  pre¬ 
paring  his  mind  for  the  work  that  was  before  him, — or  whether 
he  had  been  waiting  in  silence  for  the  call^of  God’s  providence, 
praying  for  guidance  from  above,  reflecting  on  the  condition  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  gazing  more  and  more  closely  on  the  plan  of  the 
world’s  redemption, — however  this  may  be,  it  must  have  been  an 
eventful  day  when  Barnabas  having  come  across  the  sea  from 
Seleucia  or  round  by  the  defiles  of  Mount  Amanus,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Tarsus.  The  last  time  the  two  friends 
had  met  was  in  Jerusalem.  All  that  they  then  hoped,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  they  then  thought  possible,  had  oecurred.  “  God 
had  granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life.”  (xl.  18).  Bar¬ 
nabas  had  “  seen  the  grace  of  God  ”  (xi.  23)  with  his  own  eyes  at 
Antioch  ;  and  under  his  own  teaching  “  a  great  multitude  ”  (xi. 
24)  had  been  “  added  to  the  Lord.”  But  he  needed  assistance. 
He  needed  the  presence  of  one  whose  wisdom  was  higher  than  his 
own,  whose  zeal  was  an  example  to  all,  and  whose  peculiar  mission 
had  been  miraculously  declared.  Saul  recognized  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  words  of  Barnabas :  and  the  two  friends  travelled  in 
all  haste  to  the  Syrian  metropolis. 

There  they  continued  “  a  whole  year,”  actively  prosecuting  the 
sacred  work,  teaching  and  confirming  those  who  joined  themselves 
to  the  assemblies^  of  the  ever-increasing  Church.  As  new  con¬ 
verts  in  vast  numbers,  came  in  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gentiles,  the 

1  See  Acts  xi.  26. 
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Churcli  began  to  lose  its  ancient  appearance  of  a  Jewish  sectf  and 
to  stand  out  in  relief,  as  a  great  self-existent  community,  in  the 
face  of  both  J ews  and  Gentiles.  Hitherto  it  had  been  possible, 
and  even  natural,  that  the  Christians  should  be  considered,  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Heathen  whose  notice  they  attracted, 
as  only  one  among  the  many  theological  parties,  which  prevailed 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  Dispersion.  But  when  Gentiles  began  to 
listen  to  what  was  preached  concerning  Christ, — when  they  were 
united  as  brethren  on  equal  terms,  and  admitted  to  baptism  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  previous  circumcision, — when  the  Mosaic 
features  of  this  society  were  lost  in  the  wider  character  of  the  New 
Covenant, — then  it  became  evident  that  these  men  were  something 
more  than  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees,  the  Essenes*or  Herodians, 
or  any  sect  or  party  among  the  Jews,  Thus  a  new  term  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  human  race  came  into  existence  at  Antioch  about 
the  year  44.  Thus  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who,  under  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul,  believed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  “  were  first  called  Christians." 

It  is  not  likely  that  they  received  this  name  from  the  Jews, 
The  “  Children  of  Abraham”®  employed  a  term  much  more  express¬ 
ive  of  hatred  and  contempt.  They  called  them  “  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenesf’^  These  disciples  of  Jesus  traced  their  origin  to  Naza¬ 
reth  in  Galilee ;  and  it  was  a  proverb,  that  nothing  good  could  come 
from  Nazareth.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  further  reason  why  the 
Jews  would  not  have  called  the  disciples  of  Jesus  by  the  name  of 
“Christians.”  The  word  “Christ”  has  the  same  meaning  with 
“Messiah;”  and  the  Jews,  however  blinded  and  prejudiced  on 
this  subject,  would  never  have  used  so  sacred  a  word  to  point  an 
expression  of  mockery  and  derision  ;  and  they  could  not  have  used 
it  in  grave  and  serious  earnest  to  designate  those  whom  they  held 
to  be  the  followers  of  a  false  Messiah,  a  fictitious  Christ.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  “  Christians  ”  gave  this  name  to  themselves.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  their  own  letters,  we  find  them 
designating  themselves  as  “  brethren,”  “  disciples,  “  believers,^^ 
“  saints.”  Only  in  two  places*  do  we  find  the  term  “  Christians  ; 
and  in  both  instances  it  is  implied  to  be  a  term  used  by  those  who 
are  without.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  originated  with 
the  Gentiles,  who  began  now  to  see  that  this  new  sect  was  so  far 

'  See  pp.  54,  87.  ^  See  p.  67.  =  Matt.  iii.  9  ;  Luke  iii.  8 ;  John  viii.  39. 

^  Acts  xxiy.  6.  *  Acts  xxiv.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  16. 
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distinct  from  the  Jews,  that  they  might  naturally  receive  a  new 
designation.  And  the  form  of  the  word  implies  that  it  came  from 
the  Eomans,  not  from  the  Greeks.  The  word  “  Christ  ”  was  often 
in  the  conversation  of  the  believers,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been 
constantly  in  their  letters.  “  Christ  ”  was  the  title  of  Him,  whom 
they  avowed  as  their  leader  and  their  chief.  They  confessed  that 
this  Christ  had  been  crucified ;  but  they  asserted  that  He  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  He  guided  them  by  His  invisible 
power.  Thus  “  Christian  ”  was  the  name  which  naturally  found 
its  place  in  the  reproachful  language  of  their  enemies.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  term  of 
ridicule  and  derision.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of 
Antioch  were  notorious  for  inventing  names  of  derision,  and  for 
turning  their  wit  into  the  channels  of  ridicule.  In  every  way 
there  is  something  very  significant  in  the  place  where  we  first 
received  the  name  we  bear.  Not  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  the  city  of  the  people  who  were  chosen  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  others,  but  in  a  Heathen  city,  the  Eastern  centre  of 
Greek  fashion  and  Roman  luxury  :  and  not  till  it  was  shown  that 
the  New  Covenant  was  inclusive  of  all  others ;  then  and  there  we 
were  first  called  Christians,  and  the  Church  received  from  the 
world  its  true  and  honorable  name. 

In  narrating  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  now  be  our  duty 
to  speak  of  Antioch,  not  Jerusalem,  as  his  point  of  departure  and 
return.  Let  us  look,  more  closely  than  has  hitherto  been  neces¬ 
sary,  at  its  character,  its  history,  and  its  appearance.  The  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  occupied  near  the  abrupt  angle  formed  by  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  opening  where  the  Orontes 
passes  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus,  has  already 
been  noticed.'  And  we  have  mentioned  the  numerous  colony  of 
Jews  which  Seleucus  introduced  into  his  capital,  and  raised  to  an 
equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  Greeks.*  There  was  everything 
in  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  this  city,  to  make  it  a  place 
of  concourse  for  all  classes  and  kinds  of  people.  By  its  harbor 
of  Seleucia  it  was  in  communication  with  all  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and,  through  the  open  country  behind  the  Leba¬ 
non,  it  was  conveniently  approached  by  the  caravans  from  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Arabia.  It  united  the  inland  advantages  of  Aleppo 
with  the  maritime  opportunities  of  Smyrna.  It  was  almost  an 
oriental  Rome,  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  civilized  life  of  the 

'  P.  44  =  p.  41. 
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Empire  found  some  representative.  Through  the  first  two  centu¬ 
ries  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  what  Constantinople  became  after¬ 
wards,  “  the  Gate  of  the  East.”  And,  indeed,  the  glory  of  the 
city  of  Ignatius  w'as  only  gradually  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  city 
of  Chrysostom.  That  great  preacher  and  commentator  himself, 
who  knew  them  both  by  familiar  residence,  always  speaks  of 
Antioch  with  peculiar  reverence,  as  the  patriarchal  city  of  the 
Christian  name. 

There  is  something  curiously  prophetic  in  the  stories  which  are 
told  of  the  first  founding  of  this  city.  Like  Romulus  on  the  Pala¬ 
tine,  Seleucus  is  said  to  have  watched  the  flight  of  birds  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Casius.  An  eagle  took  a  fragment  of  the  flesh 
of  his  sacrifice,  and  carried  it  to  a  point  on  the  sea-shore,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  There  he  founded  a 
city,  and  called  it  Sdmcia^  after  his  own  name.  This  was  on  the 
23d  of  April.  Again,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  sacrificed  on  the  hill 
Silpius  ;  and  then  repeated  the  ceremony  and  watched  the  auguries 
at  the  city  of  Antigonia,  which  his  vanquished  rival,  AntigoUus, 
had  begun  and  left  unfinished.  An  eagle  again  decided  that  this 
was  not  to  be  his  own  metropolis,  and  carried  the  flesh  to  the  hill 
Silpius,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about  the  place 
where  it  turns  from  a  northerly  to  a  westerly  direction.  Five  or 
six  thousand  Athenians  and  Macedonians  were  ordered  to  convey 
the  stones  and  timber  of  Antigonia  down  the  river ;  and  Antioch 
was  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  called  after  his  father’s  name. 

This  fable,  invented  perhaps  to  give  a  mythological  sanction  to 
what  was  really  an  act  of  sagacious  prudence  and  princely  am¬ 
bition,  is  well  worth  remembering.  Seleucus  was  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  Antlgonus  in  choosing  a  site  for  his 
capital,  which  should  place  it  in  ready  communication  both  with 
the  shores  of  Greece  and  with  his  eastern  territories  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates ;  and  he  followed  the  example  promptly,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  with  sumptuous  magnificence.  Few  princes  have 
eve'r  lived  with  so  great  a  passion  for  the  building  of  cities ;  and 
this  is  a  feature  of  his  character  which  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed 
in  tbls  narrative.  Two  at  least  of  his  cities  in  Asia  Minor  have 
a  close  connection  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  These  are  the  Pisid- 
ian  Antioch^  and  the  Phrygian  Laodicea  ,  one  called  by  the  name 
of  his  father,  the  other  of  his  mother.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
1  See  Acts  xiii.  4.  2  Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  21;  2  Tim.  iii.  11. 
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in  all  nine  Seleuclas,  sixteen  Antioclis,  and  six  Laodiceas.  This 
love  of  commemorating  the  members  of  his  family  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  his  workg  by  the  Orontes.  Besides  Seleucia  and  Antioch, 
he  built,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  a  Laodicea  in  honor  of 
his  mother,  and  an  Apamea  in  honor  of  his  wife.  But  by  far  the 
most  famous  of  these  four  cities  was  the  byrian  Antioch. 

We  must  allude  to  its  edifices  and  ornaments  only  so  far  as  they 
are  due  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  and  the  first  five  Caisars  of 
Eome.  If  we  were  to  allow  our  description  to  wander  to  the  times 
of  Justinian  or  the  Crusaders,  though  these  are  the  times  of  Anti¬ 
och’s  greatest  glory,  we  should  be  trespassing  on  a  period  of  his¬ 
tory  which  does  not  belong  to  us.  Strabo,  in  the  time, of  Augus¬ 
tus,  describes  the  city  as  a  Tetrapolis,  or  union  of  four  cities. 
The 'two  first  were  erected  by  Seleucus  Nicator  himself,  in  the 
situation  already  described,  between  Mount  Silpius  and  the  I’iver, 
on  that  wide  space  of  level  ground  where  a  few  poor  habitations 
still  remain  by  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  The  river  has  gradually 
changed  its  course  and  appearance,  as  the  city  has  decayed. 
Once  it  flowed  round  an  island  which,  like  the  island  in  the  Seine, 
by  its  thoroughfares  and  bridges,  and  its  own  noble  buildings,  be¬ 
came  part  of  a  magnificent  whole.  But,  in  Paris,  the  Old  City 
is  on  the  island ;  in  Antioch,  it  was  the  New  City,  built  by  the 
second  Seleucus  and  the  third  Antiochus.  Its  chief  features  were 
a  palace,  and  an  arch  like  that  of  Napoleon.  The  fourth  and  last 
part  of  the  Tetrapolis  was  built  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  where 
Mount  Sllipus  rises  abruptly  on  the  south.  On  one  of  its  craggy 
summits  he  placed,  in  the  fervor  of  his  Eomanizing  mania,  a  tem¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and  on  another,  a  strong 
citadel,  which  dwindled  to  the  Saracen  Castle  of  the  first  Crusade. 
At  the  rugged  bases  of  the  mountain,  the  ground  was  levelled  for 
a  glorious  street,  which  extended  for  four  miles  across  the  length 
of  the  city,  and  where  sheltered  crowds  could  walk  through  con¬ 
tinuous  colonnades  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  suburb.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  ascending  to  the  heights 
and  returning  to  the  river,  does  not  deviate  very  widely  in  its 
course  from  the  Wall  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  can  still  be  traced 
by  the  fragments  of  ruined  towers.  This  wall  is  assigned  by  a 
Byzantine  writer  to  Tiberius,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Emperor  only  repaired  what  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  built. 
Turning  now  to  the  period  of  the  Empire,  we  find  that  Antioch 
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had  memorials  of  all  the  great  Eomaiis  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned  as  yet  in  this  biography.  When  Pompey  was  defeated 
by  Csesar,  the  conqueror’s  name  was  perpetuated  in  this  eastern 
city  by  an  aqueduct  and  by  baths,  and  by  a  basilica  called  Cie- 
sarium.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Agrippa^  built  in  all  cities 
of  the  Empire,  and  Herod  of  Judaea  followed  the  example  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Both  found  employment  for  their  munifi¬ 
cence  at  Antioch.  A  gay  suburb  rose  under  the  patronage  of  the 
one,  and  the  other  contributed  a  road  and  a  portico.  The  reign 
of  Tiberius  was  less  remarkable  for  great  architectural  works ; 
but  the  Syrians  by  the  Orontes  had  to  thank  him  for  many  im¬ 
provements  and  restorations  in  their  city.  Even  the  four  years  of 
his  successor  left  behind  them  the  aqueduct  and  the  baths  of 
Caligula. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  easily  inferred  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  presided  over  the  city’s  growth.  Its  successive 
enlargement  by  the  Seleucids  proves  that  their  numbers  rapidly 
increased  from  the  first.  The  population  swelled  still  further, 
when,  instead  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  it 
became  the  residence  of  Roman  governors.  The  mixed  multitude 
received  new  and  important  additions  in  the  officials  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  details  of  provincial  administration.  Luxurious 
Romans  were  attracted  by  its  beautiful  climate.  New  wants  con¬ 
tinually  multiplied  the  business  of  its  commerce.  Its  gardens  and 
houses  grew  and  extended  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Many 
are  the  allusions  to  Antioch,  in  the  history  of  those  times;  as  a 
place  of  singular  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Plere  and  there,  an 
elevatinc  thought  is  associated  with  its  name.  I  oets  have  spent 

O  O 

their  young  days  at  Antioch,  great  generals  have  died  there,  em¬ 
perors  have  visited  and  admired  it.  But,  for  the  most  part,  its 
population  Was  a  worthless  rabble  of  Greeks  and  Orientals.  The 
frivolous  amusements  of  the  theatre  were  the  occupation  of  their 
life.  Their  passion  for  races,  and  the  ridiculous  party  quarrels 
connected  with  them,  were  the  patterns  of  those  which  afterwards 
became  the  disgrace  of  Byzantium.  The  oriental  element  of  su¬ 
perstition  and  imposture  was  not  less  active.  The  Chaldaaan  as- 
trolocrers  found  their  most  credulous  disciples  In  Antioch.  Jewish 

iThis  friend  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
grandson  of  Herod  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  whose  death  is  one  of  the  subjects 
of  this  chapter. 
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impostors,  sufficiently  common  throughout  the  East,  found  their 
best  opportunities  here.  It  is  probable  that  no  populations  have 
ever  been  more  abandoned  than  those  of  oriental  Greek  cities  un¬ 
der  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  these  cities  Antioch  was  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  worst.  If  we  wish  to  realize  the  appearance  and 
reality  of  the  complicated  Heathenism  of  the  first  Christian  cen¬ 
tury,  we  must  endeavor  to  imagine  the  scene  of  that  suburb,  the 
famous  Daphne,  with  its  fountains  and  groves  of  bay  trees,  its 
bright  buildings,  its  crowds  of  licentious  votaries,  its  statue  of 
Apollo, — where  under  the  climate  of  Syria  anJ  the  wealthy  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Rome,  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  had 
created  a  sanctuary  for  a  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 

Thus,  if  any  city,  in  the  first  century,  was  worthy  to  be  called 
the  Heathen  Queen  and  Metropolis  of  the  East,  that  eity  was 

Antioch.  She  was  repre¬ 
sented,  in  a  famous  allegoricjkil 
statue,  as  a  female  figure, 
seated  on  a  rock  and  crowned, 
with  the  river  Orontes  at  her 
feet.  W ith  this  image,  which 
art  has  made  perpetual,  we 
conclude  our  description. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  con¬ 
tinuing  it  to  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian  and  Titus,  when  Judaea 
was  taken,  and  the  Western 
Gate,  decorated  with  the 
spoils,  was  called  the  “  Gate 
of  the  Cherubim,” — or  to 
the  Saracen  age,  when,  after 
many  years  of  Christian  his¬ 
tory  and  Christian  mythol- 
ogy,  we  find  the  “  Gate  of 
St.  Paul”  placed  opposite  the 
“  Gate  of  St.  George,”  and 
when  Duke  Godfrey  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  river 
and  the  city  wall.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  earth¬ 
quakes,  the  constant  enemy  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  have  so 
altered  the  very  appearance  of  its  site,  that  such  description  would 
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be  of  little  use.  As  the  Vesuvius  of  Virgil  or  Pliny  would 
hardly  be  recognized  in  the  angry  neighbor  of  modern  Naples, 
so  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  dislocated  crags,  which 
still  rise  above  the  O rentes,  are  greatly  altered  in  form  from 
the  fort-cTowned  heights  of  Seleucus  or  Tiberius,  Justinian  or 
Tancred. 

Earthquakes  occurred  in  each  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Clau¬ 
dius.  And  it  is  likely  that,  when  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  engaged 
in  their  apostolic  work,  parts  of  the  city  had  something  of  that  ap¬ 
pearance  which  Still  makes  Lisbon  dreary,  new  and  handsome  build¬ 
ings  being  raised  in  close  proximity  to  the  ruins  left  by  the  late 
calamity.  It  is  remarkable  how  often  great  physical  calamities  are 
permitted  by  God  to  follow  in  close  succession  to  each  other.  That 
age,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  was 
presently  visited  by  famine.  The  reign  of  Claudius,  from  bad  har¬ 
vests  or  other  causes,  was  a  period  of  general  distress  and  scarcity 
“over  the  whole  world.”  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  we  are 
told  by  Josephus  that  the  famine  was  s‘o  severe,  that  the  price  of 
food  became  enormous,  and  great  numbers  perished.  At  this  time 
it  happened  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene, 
and  a  recent  convert  to  Judaism,  came  to  worship  at  Jerusalem. 
Moved  with  compassion  for  the  misery  she  saw  around  her,  she 
sent  to  purchase  corn  from  Alexandria  and  figs  from  Cyprus,  for 
distribution  among  the  poor.  Izates  himself  (who  had  also  been 
converted  by  one  who  bore  the  same  name^  with  him  who  baptized 
St.  Paul)  shared  the  charitable  feelings  of  his  mother,  and  sent 
large  sums  of  money  to  Jerusalem. 

While  this  relief  came  from  Assyria,  from  Cyprus,  and  from 
Africa  to  the  Jewish  sufferers  in  Judsea,  God  did  not  suffer  His 
own  Christian  people,  probably  the  poorest  and  certainly  the  most 
disregarded  in  that  country,  to  perish  in  the  general  distress.  And 
their  relief  also  came  from  nearly  the  same  quarters.  While  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  Saul  were  evangelizing  the  Syrian  capital,  and  gathering 
in  the  harvest,  the  first  seeds  of  which  had  been  sown  by  “  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene,”  certain  prophets  came  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  and  one  of  them  named  Agabus  announced  that  a  time 
of  famine  was  at  hand.  The  Gentile  disciples  felt  that  they  were 

1  This  Ananias  was  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  made  proselytes  among  the  women 
about  the  court  of  Adiabene.  and  thus  obtained  influence  with  the  king.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  2  3J. 
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bound  by  the  closest  link  to  those  Jewish  brethren  whojn  though 
they  had  never  seen  they  loved.  “  For  if  the  Gentiles  had  been 
made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  was  also  to 
minister  unto  them  in  cai'nal  things.”'  No  time  was  lost  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  coming  distress.  All  the  members  of  the  Christian 
community,  according  to  their  means,  “  determined  to  send  relief,” 
Saul  and  Barnabas  being  chosen  to  take  the  contribution  to  the 
elders  at  Jerusalem." 

About  the  time  when  these  messengers  came  to  the  Holy  City 
on  their  errand  of  love,  a  worse  calamity  than  that  of  famine  had 
fallen  upon  the  Church.  One  Apostle  had  been  murdered, 
and  another  was  in  prison.  There  is  something  touching  in  the 
contrast  between  the  two  brothers,  James  and  John.  One  died 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  century  ;  the  other  lived 
on  to  its  close.  One  was  removed  just  when  his  Master’s  king¬ 
dom,  concerning  which  he  had  so  eagerly  inquired,®  was  beginning 
to  show  its  real  character ;  he  probably  never  heard  the  wor^ 
“Christian”  pronounced.  Zebedee’s  other  son  remained  till  the 
antichristian^  enemies  of  the  faith  were  “  already  come,”  and  was 
laboring  against  them  w'hen  his  brother  had  been  fifty  years  at 
rest  in  the  Lord.  He  who  had  foretold  the  long  service  of  St. 
John  revealed  to  St.  Peter  that  he  should  die  by  a  violent  death.' 
But  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  Herod  had  bound  him  wdth  two 
chains.  Besides  the  soldiers  who  watched  his  sleep,  guards  were 
placed  before  the  door  of  the  prison.  And  “after  the ’passover ” 
the  king  intended  to  bring  him  out  and  gratify  the  people  with  his 
death.  But  Herod’s  death  was  nearer  than  St.  Peter’s.  For  a 
moment  we  see  the  Apostle  in  captivity  and  the  king  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  his  power.  But  before  the  autumn  a  dreadful  change  had 
taken  place.  On  the  1st  of  August  (we  follow  a  probable  calcu¬ 
lation,  and  borrow  some  circumstances  from  the  Jewish  historian,) 
there  was  a  great  commemoration  in  Cassarea.  Some  say  it  was 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor’s  safe  return  from  the  island  of  Britain. 
However  this  might  be,  the  city  was  crowded,  and  Herod  was 
there.  On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  he  came  into  the  theatre. 
That  theatre  had  been  erected  by  his  grandfather,  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  the  Innocents ;  and  now  the  grandson  was  there,  w^ho  had 
murdered  an  Apostle.  The  stone  seats,  resting  in  a  great  semi- 

’  Rom.  XV.  27.  *  Acts  xi.  29,  30.  ®  See  Mark  x.  35-45,  Acts  i.  6. 

*  1  John  ii.  18,  iv.  3  ;  2  John  vii.  ®  John  xxi.  18-22.  See  2  Pet.  i.  14. 
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circle,  tier  above  tier,  were  covered  with  an  excited  multitude. 
The  king  came  in,  clothed  in  magnificent  robes,  of  which  silver 
was  the  costly  and  brilliant  material.  It  was  early  in  the  day,  and 
the  sun’s  rays  fell  upon  the  king,  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
were  dazzled  with  the  brightness  which  surrounded  him.  Voices 
from  the  crowd,  here  and  there,  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  something  divine.  And  when  he  spoke  and  made  an 
oration  to  the  people,  they  gave  a  shout,  saying,  “  It  is  the  voice 
of  a  God  and  not  of  a  man.”  But  in  the  midst  of  this  idolatrous 
ostentation  the  angel  of  God  suddenly  smote  him.  He  was  carried 
out  of  the  theatre  a  dying  man,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  was 
dead. 

This. was  that  year,  44,  on  which  we  have  already  said  so  much. 
The  country  was  placed  again  under  Roman  governors,  and  hard 
times  were  at  hand  for  the  Jews.  Herod  Agrippa  had  courted 
their  favor.  He  had  done  much  for  them,  and  was  preparing  to 
do  more.  Josephus  tells  us,  that  “he  had  begun  to  encompass 
Jerusalem  with  a  wall,  which,  had  it  been  brought  to  perfection, 
would  have  made  it  impracticable  for  the  Romans  to  take  the  city 
by  siege :  but  his  death,  which  happened  at  Ctesarea,  before  he 
had  raised  the  walls  to  their  due  height,  prevented  him.”  That 
part  of  the  city,  which  this  boundary  was  intended  to  inclose,  was 
a  suburb  when  St.  Paul  was  converted.  The  work  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  Jews  were  preparing  for  their  final  struggle  with 
the  Romans :  and  the  Apostle,  when  he  came  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem,  must  have  noticed  the  unfinished  wall  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  old  Damascus  gate.  We  cannot  determine  the  season 
of  the  year  when  he  passed  this  way.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
the  year  itself  was  44  or  45.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  when  St.  Peter  was  in  prison,  or  that 
he  was  praying  with  those  anxious  disciples  at  the  “  house  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.”^  But 
there  is  this  link  of  interestinsc  connection  between  that  house  and 
St.  Paul,  that  it  was  the  familiar  home  of  one  who  was  afterwards 
(not  always^  without  cause  for  anxiety  or  reproof)  a  companion 
of  his  journeys.  When  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch, 
they  were  attended  by  “John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.”  With 
the  aflfection  of  Abraham  towards  Lot,  his  kinsman  Barnabas 
withdrew  him  from  the  scene  of  persecution.  We  need  not 
lActs  xii.  12.  2  See  Acts  xiii.  13,  xv.  37-39. 
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doubt  that  higher  motives  were  added, — that  af  the  first,  as  at 
the  last,’  St.  Paul  regarded  him  as  “  profitable  to  him  for  the 
ministry.” 

Thus  attended,  the  Apostle  willingly  retraced  his  steps  towards 
Antioch.  A  field  of  noble  enterprise  was  before  him.  He 
could  not  doubt  that  God,  who  had  so  prepared  him,  would 
work  by  his  means  great  conversions  among  the  Heathen.  At 
this  point  of  his  life,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  those  circumstances 
of  inward  and  outward  preparation,  which  fitted  him  for  his  pe¬ 
culiar  position  of  standing  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He 
was  not  a  Sadducee,  he  had  never  Hellenized, — he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  Jerusalem, — everything  conspired  to  give  him  authority, 
when  he  addressed  his  countrymen  as  a  “  Hebrew  of  the  He¬ 
brews.”  At  the  same  time,  in  his  apostolical  relation  to  Christ, 
he  was  quite  disconnected  with  the  other  Apostles ;  he  had  come 
in  silence  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  at  a  distance  from  the  Ju- 
daizing  Christians,  and  had  early  overcome  those  prejudices  which 
impeded  so  many  in  their  approaches  to  the  Heathen.  He  had 
just  been  long  enough  at  Jerusalem  to  be  recognized  and  welcomed 
by  the  apostolic  college^  but  not  long  enough  even  to  be  known 
by  face  “unto  the  churches  in  Judea.”*  He  had  been  withdrawn 
into  Cilicia  till  the  baptism  of  Gentiles  was  a  notorious  and  familiar 
fact  to  those  very  churches.  He  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  con¬ 
tinuing  what  St.  Peter  had  already  begun. 

And  if  the  Spirit  of  God  had  prepared  him  for  building  up  the 
United  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  Providence  of  God 
had  directed  all  the  steps  of  his  life  to  this  one  result,  we  are 
called  on  to  notice  the  singular  fitness  of  this  last  employment,  on 
which  we  have  seen  him  engaged,  for  assuaging  the  suspicious 
feeling  which  separated  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Church. 
In  quitting  for  a  time  his  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  contribution  of  money  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  he  was  by  no  means  leaving  the  higher  work  for  the  lower. 
He  was  building  for  after-times.  The  interchange  of  mutual 
benevolence  was  a  safe  foundation  for  future  confidence.  Temporal 
comfort  was  given  in  gratitude  for  spiritual  good  received.  The 
Church’s  first  days  were  christened  with  charity.  No  sooner  was 
its  new  name  received,  in  token  of  the  union  of  J ews  and  Gentiles, 
than  the  sympathy  of  its  members  was  asserted  by  the  work  of 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  See  below.  ’Acts  ix.  21.  ’  Gal.  i.  22. 
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practical  benevolence.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  that 
work  the  words  which  St.  Paul  used,  after  many  years,  of  another 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  J udaea : — “  The  administration 
#of  this  service  not  only  supplies  the  need  of  the  Saints,  but  over¬ 
flows  in  many  thanksgivings  unto  God ;  while  they  praise  God  for 
this  proof  of  your  obedience  to  the  Glad  Tidings  of  Christ.”^ 

12  Cor.  ix.  12-14. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

Second  Part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Revelation  at  Antioch. — Public 
Devotions. — Departure  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. — The  Orontes. — History 
and  Description  of  Seleucia. — Voyage  to  Cyprus. — Salainis. — Roman  Pro¬ 
vincial  System. — Proconsuls  and  Propraetors. — Sergius  Paulus. — Oriental 
Impostors  at  Rome  and  in  the  Provinces. — Elymas  Barjesus. — History  of 
Jewish  Names. — Saul  and  Paul. 


The  second  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  generally  reck¬ 
oned  to  begin  with  the  thirteenth  chapter.  At  this  point  St. 
Paul  begins  to  appear  as  the  principal  character ;  and  the  narra¬ 
tive,  gradually  widening  and  expanding  with  his  travels,  seems 
Intended  to  describe  to  us,  in  minute  detail,  the  communication  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chap¬ 
ters  embrace  a  definite  and  separate  subject :  and  this  subject  is 
the  first  journey  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  the  Heathen. 
These  two  chapters  of  the  inspired  record  are  the  authorities  for 
the  present  and  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  work,  in  which  we 
intend  to  follow  the  steps  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  their  circuit 
through  Cyprus  and  the  southern  part  of  Lesser  Asia. 

The  history  opens  suddenly  and  abruptly.  We  are  told  that 
there  were,  in  the  Church  at  Antioch,’ “  prophets  and  teaehers,” 
and  among  the  rest  “  Barnabas,”  with  whom  we  are  already  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  others  were  “Simeon,  who  was  surnamed  Niger,” 
and  “Lucius  of  Cyrene,”  and  “Manaen,  the  foster  brother  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,” — and  “  Saul,”  who  still  appears  under  his 
Hebrew  name.  We  observe,  moreover,  not  only  that  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  after  Barnabas,  but  that  he  occupies  the  lowest  place  in  this 
enumeration  of  “prophets  and  teachers.”  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  these  two  offices  in  the  Apostolic  Church  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.**  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  “  proph¬ 
ecy  ”  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  necessarily  imnly  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  to  come,  but  rather  a  gift  of  exhorting  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  force  of  inspiration.  In  the  Church’s  early  miraculous  days 
*  Acts  xiii.  1.  !  See  ch.,  xiii. 
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the  “prophet”  appears  to  have  been  ranked  higher  than  the 
“teacher.”  And  we  may  perhaps  infer  that,  up  to  this  point  of 
the  history,  Barnabas  had  belonged  to  the  rank  of  “prophets,”  and 
Saul  to  that  of  “teachers:”  which  would  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  hitherto  observed. 

Of  the  other  three,  who  are  grouped  with  these  two  chosen  mis¬ 
sionaries,  we  do  not  know  enough  to  justify  any  long  disquisition. 
But  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  there  is  a  certain  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  each  one  of  them.  Simeon  is  one  of  those  Jews  who 
bore  a  Latin  surname  in  addition  to  their  Hebrew  name,  like  “John 
whose  surname  was  Mark,”  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  and  like  Saul  himself^  whose  change  of  appella¬ 
tion  will  presently  be  brought  under  notice.  Lucius,  probably  the 
same  who  is  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  is  a  native 
of  Gyrene,  that  African  city  which  has  already  been  noticed  as 
abounding  in  Jews,  and  which  sent  to  Jerusalem  our  Saviour’s 
cross-bearer.  Manaen  is  spoken  of  as  the  foster-brother  of  Herod 
the  Tetrarch :  this  was  Herod  Antipas,  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee ; 
and  since  we  learn  from  Josephus  that  this  Herod  and  his  brother 
Archelaus  were  children  of  the  same  mother,  and  afterwards  edu¬ 
cated  together  at  Borne,  it  is  probable  that  this  Christian  prophet 
or  teacher  had  spent  his  early  childhood  with  those  two  princes, 
who  were  now  both  banished  from  Palestine  to  the  banks  of  the 
Khone. 

These  were  the  most  conspicuous  persons  in  the  Church  of  An¬ 
tioch,  when  the  revelation  was  received  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  occasion  on  which  the  revelation  was  made  seems  to  have 
been  a  fit  preparation  for  it.  The  Christians  were  engaged  in 
religious  services  of  peculiar  solemnity.  The  Holy  Ghost  spoke 
to  them  “  as  they  ministered  unto  the  Lord  and  fasted.”  The 
word  here  translated  “  ministered,”  has  been  taken  by  opposite 
controversalists  to  denote  the  celebration  of  the  “  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  ”  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  “  preaching  ” 
on  the  other.  It  will  be  safer  if  we  say  simply  that  the  Christian 
community  at  Antioch  was  engaged  in  one  united  act  of  prayer 
and  humiliation.  That  this  solemnity  would  be  accompanied  by 
words  of  exhortation,  and  that  it  would  be  crowned  and  completed 
by  the  Holy  Communion,  is  more  than  probable ;  that  it  was  ac- 
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companied  with  fasting  we  are  expressly  told.  These  religious 
services  might  have  had  a  special  reference  to  the  means  which 
were  to  be  adopted  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  now  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  all ;  and  the  words  “  separate  me  now^  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them,”  may  have  been 
an  answer  to  specific  prayers.  IIow  this  revelation  was  made, 
whether  by  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  prophets  who  were  present, 
or  by  the  impulse  of  a  simultaneous  and  general  inspiration, — 
whether  the  route  to  be  taken  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  was  at  this 
time  precisely  indicated, — and  whether  they  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  a  conscious  personal  call,  of  which  this  was  the  public 
ratification, — It  is  useless  to  inquire.  A  definite  work  was  pointed 
out,  as  now  about  to  be  begun  under  the  counsel  of  God ;  two 
definite  agents  in  this  work  were  publicly  singled  out :  and  we 
soon  see  them  sent  forth  to  their  arduous  undertaking,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  at  Antioch.  * 

Their  final  consecration  and  departure  was  the  occasion  of  an¬ 
other  religious  solemnity.  A  fast  was  appointed,  and  prayers  were 
offered  up ;  and,  with  that  simple  ceremony  of  ordination^  which 
we  trace  through  the  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  history,  and  which 
we  here  see  adopted  under  the  highest  authority  in  the  Christian 
Church,  “  they  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  sent  them  away.” 
The  words  are  wonderfully  simple  ;  but  those  who  devoutly  reflect 
on  this  great  occasion,  and  on  the  position  of  the  first  Christians  at 
Antioch,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  the  hearts  of  the  Disciples  during  these  first  “  Ember 
Days  ”  of  the  Church — their  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  was  now  beginning, — their  faith  in  God,  on  whom 
they  could  rely  in  the  midst  of  such  difficulties, — their  suspense 
during  the  absence  of  those  by  whom  their  own  faith  had  been  for¬ 
tified, — their  anxiety  for  the  intelligence  they  might  bring  on  their 
return. 

Their  first  point  of  destination  was  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  is 
not  necessary,  though  quite  allowable,  to  suppose  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  course  was  divinely  indicated  in  the  original  revelation  at 
Antioch.  Four  reasons  at  least  can  be  stated,  which  may  have 

iThis  little  word  is  important,  and  should  have  been  in  the  A.  V. 

2  It  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into  ecclesiastical  controver¬ 
sies.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Acts  vi.  6;  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  v.  22;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  Heb. 
vi.  2. 
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Induced  the  Apostles,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  to  turn 
in  the  first  instance  to  this  island.  It  is  separated  by  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  main-land  of  Syria  ;  its  high  mountain-summits  are 
easily  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the  coast  near  the  mouth  ot  the 
Orontes  ;  and  in  the  summer  season  many  vessels  must  often  have 
been  passing  and  repassing  between  Salamis  and  Seleucia.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  it  was  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.^  Since  the  time 
when  “Andrew  found  his  brother  Simon,  and  brought  him  to 
Jesus,”^  and  the  Saviour  was  beloved  in  the  house  of  “  Martha 
and  her  sister  and  Lazarus,”®  the  ties  of  family  relationship  had 
not  been  without  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  It  could 
not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  truth  would  be  welcomed  In 
Cyprus,  when  it  was  brought  by  Barnabas  and  his  kinsman  Mark 
to  their  own  connections  or  friends.  Moreover,  the  Jews  were 
numerous  in  Salamis.  By  sailing  to  that  city  they  were  follow¬ 
ing  the  track  of  the  synagogues.  Their  mission,  it  is  true,  was 
chiefly  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  their  surest  course  for  reaching  them 
was  through  the  medium  of  the  Proselytes  and  the  Hellenistic 
Jews.  To  these  considerations  we  must  add,  in  the  fourth  place, 
that  some  of  the  Cypriotes  were  already  Christians.  No  one 
place  out  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  Antioch,  had  been 
so  honorably  associated  with  the  work  of  successful  evangelization. 

The  palaces  of  Antioch  were  connected  with  the  sea  by  the 
river  Orontes.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  time  they  sailed  up  the 
stream  in  one  day ;  and  Pausanias  speaks  of  great  Eoman  works 
which  had  improved  the  navigation  of  the  channel.  Probably  it 
was  navigable  by  vessels  of  some  considerable  size,  and  goods  and 
passengers  were  conveyed  by  water  between  the  city  and  the  sea. 
Even  In  our  own  day,  though  there  is  now  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  there  has  been  a  serious  project  of  uniting  it  by  a  canal 
with  the  Euphrates,  and  so  of  re-establishing  one  of  the  old  lines 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Sea.  The  Orontes  comes  from  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  does  not,  like  many  rivers,  vary  capri¬ 
ciously  between  a  winter-torrent  and  a  thirsty  water-course,  but 
flows  on  continually  to  the  sea.  Its  waters  are  not  clear,  but  they 
are  deep  and  rapid.  Their  course  has  been  compared  to  that  ot 
the  Wye.  They  wind  round  the  bases  of  high  and  precipitous 
cliffs,  or  by  richly  cultivated  banks,  where  the  vegetation  of  the 

1  Acts  iv.  36.  2  John  i.  41.  42.  ®  Jolm  xi.  5. 
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South, — the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  ilex, 
and  the  arbutus, — are  mingled  with  dwarf  oak  and  English  syca¬ 
more.  If  Barnabas  and  Saul  came  down  by  -water  from  Antioch, 
this  was  the  course  of  the  boat  which  conveyed  them.  If  they 
travelled  the  five  or  six  leagues  by  land,  they  crossed  the  river  at 
the  north  side  of  Antioch,  and  came  along  the  base  of  the  Pierian 
hills  by  a  route  which  is  now  roughly  covered  with  fragrant  and 
picturesque  shrubs,  but  which  then  doubtless  was  a  track  well 
worn  by  travellers,  like  the  road  from  the  Pirajus  to  Athens,  or 
from  Ostia  to  Rome. 

Seleucia  united  the  two  characters  of  a  fortress  and  a  seaport. 
It  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  which  is  the  southern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  an  elevated  range  of  hills  projecting  from  Mount  Amanus. 
From  the  south-east,  where  the  ruins  of  the  Antioch  Gate  are 
still  conspicuous,  the  ground  rose  towards  the  north-east  into  high 
and  craggy  summits  ;  and  round  the  greater  part  of  its  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  four  miles  the  city  Avas  protected  by  its  natural  position. 
The  harbor  and  mercantile  suburb  were  on  level  ground  towards 
the  west ;  but  here,  as  on  the  only  Aveak  point  at  Gibraltar,  strong 
artificial  defences  had  made  compensation  for  the  deficiency  of 
nature.  Seleucus,  who  had  named  his  metropolis  in  his  father’s 
honor,  gave  his  OAvn  name  to  this  maritime  fortress;  and  here, 
around  his  tomb,  his  successors  contended  for  the  key  of  Syria. 
“  Seleucia  by  the  Sea  ”  Avas  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the 
Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies;  and  so  it  remained  under  the  sway 
of  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  its  bold  resistance  to  Tigranes, 
when  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the  neighboring  country,  Pompey 
gave  it  the  privileges  of  a  “  Free  City ;  ”  and  a  cotemporary  of 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  haAung  those  prlA'ileges  still. 

The  most  remarkable  Avork  among  the  extant  remains  of  Seleu¬ 
cia,  is  an  immense  excavation — probably  the  same  Avith  that  which 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius, — leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
ancient  city  to  the  sea.  It  consists  alternately  of  tunnels  and 
deep  open  cuttings.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  confident  opinion  as 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  intended.  But  the  best  conjecture 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draAving  off 
the  water,  which  might  otherwise  have  done  mischief  to  the 
houses  and  shipping  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  same  time,  as,  when  needful,  to  supply  a  rush  of 
water  to  clear  out  the  port.  The  inner  basin,  or  dock,  is  now  a 
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morass ;  but  its  dimensions  can  be  measured,  and  the  walls  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  position  of  the  ancient 
flood-gates,  and  the  passage  through  which  the  vessels  were 
moved  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  harbor,  can  be  accurately 
marked.  The  very  piers  of  the  outer  harbor  are  still  to  be  seen 
under  the  water.  The  southern  jetty  takes  the  wider  sweep,  and 
overlaps  the  northern,  forming  a  secure  entrance  and  a  well  pro¬ 
tected  basin.  The  stones  are  of  great  size,  “some  of  them  twenty 
feet  long,  five  feet  deep,  and  six  feet  wide ;  ”  and  they  were  fast¬ 
ened  to  each  other  with  iron  cramps.  The  masonry  of  ancient 
Seleucla  is  still  so  good,  that  not  long'  since  a  Turkish  Pasha  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and  repairing  the  harbor. 

These  piers  were  unbroken  when  Saul  and  Barnabas  came  down 
to  Seleucla,  and  the  large  stones  fastened  by  their  iron  cramps  pro¬ 
tected  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  from  the  swell  of  the  western  sea. 
Here  in  the  midst  of  unsympathizing  sailors,  the  two  missionary 
Apostles,  with  their  younger  companion,  stepped  on  board  the 
vessel  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Salamis.  As  they  cleared 
the  port,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  bay  of  Antioch  opened  on  their 

left, _ the  low  ground  by  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,— the  wild  and 

woody  country  beyond  it, — and  then  the  peak  of  Mount  Casius, 
rising  symmetrically  from  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
five  thousand  feet.  On  the  right,  in  the  south-west  horizon,  if  the 
day  was  clear,  they  saw  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  first.  The 
current  sets  north-east  and  northerly  between  the  island  and  the 
Syrian  coast.  But  with  a  fair  wind,  a  few  hours  would  enable 
them  to  run  down  from  Seleucla  to  Salamis ;  and  the  land  would 
rapidly  rise  in  forms  well-known  and  familiar  to  Barnabas  and 

Mark. 

The  coast  of  nearly  every  island  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
minutely  surveyed  and  described  by  British  naval  officers.  The 
two  islands  which  were  most  intimately  connected  with  St.  Paul’s 
voyatres,  have  been  among  the  latest  to  receive  this  kind  of  illus- 
tratio“n.  The  soundings  of  the  coast  of  Crete  are  now  proved  to 
furnish  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
the  Acts :  and  the  chart  of  Cyprus  should  at  least  be  consulted 
when  we  read  the  thirteenth  chapter.  From  Cape  St.  Andrea, 
the  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  the  coast  trends  rapidly  to 
the  west,  till  it  reaches  Cape  Grego,  the  south-eastern  extremity. 
The  wretched  modern  town  of  Famagousta  is  nearer  the  latter 
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point  than  the  former,  and  the  ancient  Salamis  was  situated  a 
short  distance  to  the  north  of  Famagousta.  Near  Cape  St.  Andrea 
are  two  or  three  small  islands,  anciently  called  “  The  Keys.” 
These,  if  they  were  seen  at  all,  would  soon  be  lost  to  view.  Cape 
Grego  is  distinguished  by  a  singular  promontory  of  table-land, 
which  is  very  familiar  to  the  sailors  of  our  merchantmen  and  ships 
of  war:  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  wood-cut  given  in  one  of 
their  manuals  of  sailing  directions  represents  that  very  “  rough, 
lofty,  table-shaped  eminence  ”  which  Strabo  mentions  in  his 
description  of  the  coast,  and  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Idalium  of  the  classical  poets. 

The  ground  lies  low  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis ;  and  the 
town  was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Pedifeus.  This  low  land  is  the  largest  plain  in  Cyprus,  and  the 
Pediasus  is  the  only  true  river  in  the  island,  the  rest  being  merely 
winter-torrents,  flowing  in  the  wet  season  from  the  two  mountain 
ranges  which  intersect  it  from  east  to  west.  This  plain  probably 
represents  the  kingdom  of  Teucer,  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
early  stories  of  legendary  Greece.  It  stretches  inwards  between 
the  two  mountain  ranges  to  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  where 
the  modern  Turkish  capital,  Nicosia,  is  situated.  In  the  days  of 
historical  Greece,  Salamis  was  the  capital.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire,  if  not  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  at  least  the  most  im¬ 
portant  mercantile  town.  We  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  harbor  was  convenient  and  capacious.  Thus  we  can  form 
to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  A  large  city  by  the  sea-shore,  a  wide-spread  plain 
with  corn-fields  and  orchards,  and  the  blue  distance  of  mountains 
beyond,  composed  the  view  on  which  the  eyes  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul  rested  when  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Salamis. 

The  Jews,  as  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  were  nu¬ 
merous  in  Salamis.  This  fact  is  indicated  to  us  in  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative  ;  for  we  learn  that  this  city  had  several  synagogues,  while 
other  cities  had  often  only  one.  The  Jews  had  doubtless  been 
established  here  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  active  period 
which  succeeded  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  unparalleled  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  Cyprus,  and  its  trade  in  fruit,  wine,  flax,  and  honey, 
would  naturally  attract  them  to  the  mercantile  port.  The  farming 
of  the  copper  mines  by  Augustus  to  Herod  may  probably  have 
swelled  their  numbers.  One  of  the  m6st  conspicuous  passages  in 
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the  history  of  Sulaniis  was  the  insurrection  of  tlie  Jews  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  when  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.^  Its 
demolition  was  completed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
a  Christian  emperor,  from  whom  it  received  its  medieval  name  of 
Constantia. 

It  appears  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  was  confined  by 
Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  Jews  and  the  synagogues.  We  have 
no  information  of  the  length  of  their  stay,  or  the  success  of  their 
labors.  Some  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  John  (i.  e. 
Mark)  “  was  their  minister.”  Perhaps  we  are  to  infer  from  this, 
that  his  hands  baptized  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  who  were  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles. 

From  Salamis  they  travelled  to  Paphos,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  two  towns  were  probably  connected  together 
by  a  well-travelled  and  frequented  road.  It  is  Indeed  likelj  that, 
even  under  the  Empire,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  as  Crete  and  Cyprus,  were  not  so  completely  provided 
with  lines  of  internal  communication  as  those  which  were  nearer 
the  metropolis,  and  had  been  longer  under  Roman  occupation,  such 
as  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  But  we  cannot  help  believing  that  Ro¬ 
man  roads  were  laid  down  in  Cyprus  and  Crete,  after  the  manner 
of  the  modern  Eno-lish  roads  in  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
which  islands,  in  their  social  and  political  condition,  present  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  those  which  were  under  the  Roman 
sway  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  journey  from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  a  distance  from  east  to 
west  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  was  accomplished  in  a 
short  time  and  without  difficulty. 

Paphos  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  place  (if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  differences 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first)  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  town  of  Corfu  in  the  present  day,  with  its  strong 

i“The  flame  spread  to  Cyprus,  where  the  Jews  were  numerous  and  wealthy. 
One  Artemio  placed  himself  at  their  head.  They  rose  and  massacred  210,000  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis  became  a  desert.  The 
revolt  of  Cyprus  was  first  suppressed  ;  Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  landed  on  the 
island,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  been  able  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  He  defeated  the  Jews,  expelled  them  from  the  island,  to 
whose  beautiful  coasts  no  Jew  was  ever  after  permitted  to  approach.  If  one  were 
accidentally  wrecked  on  the  inhospitable  shore,  he  was  instantly  put  to  death. 
Milman,  iii.  Ill,  112- 
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garrison  of  imperial  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  a  Greek  population, 
with  its  mixture  of  two  languages,  with  its  symbols  of  a  strong 
and  steady  power  side  by  side  with  frivolous  amusements,  and 
with  something  of  the  style  of  a  court  about  the  residence  of  its 
o-overnor.  All  the  occurrences,  which  are  mentioned  at  Paphos  as 
taking  place  on  the  arrival  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  are  grouped  so 
entirely  round  the  governor’s  person,  that  our  attention  must  be 
turned  for  a  time  to  the  condition  of  Cyprus  as  a  Eoman  province, 
and  the  position  and  character  of  Sergius  Paulus. 

From  the  time  when  Augustus  united  the  world  under  his  own 
power,  the  provinces  were  divided  into  two  different  classes.  The 
business  of  the  first  Emperor’s  life  was  to  consolidate  the  imperial 
system  under  the  show  of  administering  a  republic.  He  retained 
the  names  and  semblances  of  those  liberties  and  rights  which 
Rome  had  once  enjoyed.  He  found  two  names  in  existence,  the 
one  of  which  was  henceforth  inseparably  blended  with  the  Impe¬ 
rial  dignity  and  Military  command,  the  other  with  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  and  its  Civil  administration.  The  first  of  these 
names  was  “Prtetor,”  the  second  was  “Consul.”  Both  of  them 
were  retained  in  Italy  ;  and  both  were  reproduced  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  as  “  Propraitor  ”  and  “  Proconsul.”  He  told  the  senate  and 
people  that  he  would  relieve  them  of  all  the  anxiety  of  military 
proceedings,, and  that  he  would  resign  to  them  those  provinces, 
where  soldiers  were  unnecessary  to  secure  the  fruits  of  a  peaceful 
administration.  He  would  take  upon  himself  all  the  care  and 
risk  of  governing  the  other  provinces,  where  rebellion  might  be 
apprehended,  and  where  the  proximity  of  warlike  tribes  made  the 
presence  of  the  legions  perpetually  needful.  These  were  his  pro¬ 
fessions  to  the  Senate :  but  the  real  purpose  of  this  ingenious 
arrangement  was  the  disarming  of  the  Republic,  and  the  securing 
to  himself  the  absolute  control  of  the  whole  standing  army  of  the 
Empire.  The  scheme  was  sufficiently  transparent ;  but  there  was 
no  sturdy  national  life  in  Italy  to  resist  his  despotic  innovations, 
and  no  foreign  civilized  powers  to  arrest  the  advance  of  imperial 
aggrandizement ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Augustus,  though 
totally  destitute  of  the  military  genius  either  of  Cromwell  or  Na¬ 
poleon,  J;ransmitted  to  his  successors  a  throne  guarded  by  an  in¬ 
vincible  army,  and  a  system  of  government  destined  to  endure 
through  several  centuries. 

Hence  we  find  in  the  reign,  not  only  of  Augustus,  but  of  each 
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of  his  successors,  from  Tiberius  to  Nero,  the  provinces  divided 
into  these  two  classes.  On  the  one  side  we  have  those  which  are 
supposed  to  be  under  the  Senate  and  people.  The  governor  is 
appointed  by  lot,  as  in  the  times  of  the  old  republic.  He  carries 
with  him  the  lictors  and  fasces,  the  insignia  of  a  Consul ;  but  he  is 
destitute  of  military  power.  His  office  must  be  resigned  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year.  On  the  other  side  are  the  provinces  of 
Ciesar.  The  Governor  may  be  stjled  “Propraetor;”  but  he  is 
more  properly  “Legatus,” — the  representative  or  “Commissioner” 
of  the  Emperor.  He  goes  out  from  Italy  with  all  the  pomp 
of  a  military  commander,  and  he  does  not  return  till  the 
Emperor  recalls  him.  And  to  complete  the  symmetry  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  system,  the  subordinate  districts  of  these  im¬ 
perial  provinces  are  regulated  by  the  Emperor’s  “  Procurator,” 
or  “  High  Steward.”  The  New  Testament,  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
formity  with  the  other  historical  authorities  of  the  period,  gives  us 
examples  of  both  kinds  of  provincial  administration.  We  are  told 
by  Strabo,  and  by  Dio  Cassius,  that  “Asia”  and  “Achaia”  were 
assigned  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  title,  which  in  each  case  is  given 
to  the  Governor  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  “  Proconsul.” 
The  same  authorities  inform  us  that  Syria  was  an  imperial  province, 
and  no  such  title  as  “  Proconsul  ”  is  assigned  by  the  sacred-  writers 
to  “  Cyrenius  Governor  of  Syria,”*  or  to  Pilate,  Festus,  and  Felix, 
the  Procurators  of  J udaja,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  that  great  and  unsettled  province. 

Dio  Cassius  informs  us,  in  the  same  passage  where  he  tells  us 
that  Asia  and  Achaia  were  provinces  of  the  Senate,  that  Cyprus 
was  retained  by  the  Emperor  for  himself.®  If  we  stop  here,  we  natu¬ 
rally  ask  the  question, — and  some  have  asked  the  question  rather 
hastily, — how  it  comes  to  pass  that  St.  Luke  speaks  of  Sergius 
Paulus  hy  the  style  of  “  Proconsul  ?  ”  But  any  hesitation  concern¬ 
ing  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian’s  language  is  im¬ 
mediately  set  at  rest  by  the  very  next  sentence  of  the  secular  histo¬ 
rian, — in  which  he  Informs  us  that  Augustus  restored  Cyprus  to 
the  Senate  in  exchange  for  another  district  of  the  Empire, — a 
statement  which  he  again  repeats  in  a  later  passage  of  his  work. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  governor’s  style  and  title  from  this 
time  forward  would  be  “Proconsul.”  But  this  evidence,  however 
satisfactory,  is  not  all  that  we  possess.  The  coin,  which  is  en¬ 
graved  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  distinctly  presents  to  us  a 

1  Luke  ii.  2.  ”  Along  with  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
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Cyprian  Proconsul  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  And  inscriptions 
which  could  easily  be  adduced,  supply  us  with  the  names  of  ad¬ 
ditional  governors,  who  were  among  the  predecessors  or  successors 
of  Sergius  Paulus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  men  called  Sergius  Paulus  are  des¬ 
cribed  in  very  similar  terms  by  two  physicians  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
the  one  a  Heathen,  the  other  a  Christian.  The  Heathen  writer  is 
Galen.  He  speaks  of  his  cotemporary  as  a  man  interested  and 
well-versed  in  philosophy.  -  The  Christian  writer  is  St.  Luke,  who 
tells  us  here  that  the  governor  of  Cyprus  was  a  “  prudent  ”  man, 
who  “desired  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.”  This  governor  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  candid  and  inquiring  mind ;  nor  will  this  phil¬ 
osophical  disposition  be  thought  inconsistent  with  his  connection 
with  the  Jewish  impostor,  whom  Saul  and  Barnabas  found  at  the 
Paphian  court,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  intellectual 
and  religious  tendencies  of  the  age. 

For  many  years  before  this  time,  and  many  years  after,  im¬ 
postors  from  the  East,  pretending  to  magical  powers,  had  great 
influence  over  the  Roman  mind.  All  the  Greek  and  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  empire,  from  Horace  to  Lucian,  abounds  in  proof  of 
the  prevalent  credulity  of  his  sceptical  period.  Unbelief,  when  it 
has  become  conscious  of  its  iveakness,  is  often  glad  to  give  its 
hand  to  superstition.  The  faith  of  educated  Romans  was  utterly 
gone.  We  can  hardly  wonder  when  the  East  was  thrown  open, — 
the  land  of  mystery, — the  fountain  of  the  earliest  migrations, — 
the  cradle  of  the  earliest  religions, — that  the  imagination  both  of 
the  populace  and  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  became  fanatically  ex¬ 
cited,  and  that  they  greedily  welcomed  the  most  absurd  and  de¬ 
grading  superstitions.  Not  only  was  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
crowded  with  “hungry  Greeks,”  but  “Syrian  fortune-tellers” 
flocked  into  all  the  haunts  of  public  amusement.  Athens  and 
Corinth  did  not  now  contribute  the  greatest  or  the  worst  part  of 
the  “dregs”  of  Rome;  but  (to  adopt  Juvenal’s  use  of  that  river 
of  Antioch  we  have  lately  been  describing)  “the  Orontes  itself 
flowed  into  the  Tiber.” 

Every  part  of  the  East  contributed  its  share  to  the  general 
superstition.  The  gods  of  Egypt  and  Phrygia  found  unfailing 
votaries.  Before  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  temples  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  had  been  more  than  once  erected,  destroyed,  and  renewed. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  certain  disgraceful  priests  of  Isis  were  cruci- 
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fied  at  Rome  by  the  second  Emperor ;  but  tbis  punishment  was 
only  a  momentary  check  to  their  sway  over  the  Roman  mind. 
The  more  remote  districts  of  Asia  Minor  sent  their  itinerant  sootli- 
sayers ;  Syria  sent  her  music  and  her  medicines ;  Chaldasa  lier 
“  Babylonian  numbers  ”  and  “  mathematical  calculations.”  I'o 
these  corrupters  of  the  people  of  Romulus  we  must  add  one  more 
Asiatic  nation, — the  nation  of  the  Israelites  ; — and  it  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  employment  to  observe  that,  while  some  members  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  were  rising,  by  the  Divine  power,  to  the  highest  position 
ever  occupied  by  men  on  earth,  others  were  sinking  themselves, 
and  others  along  with  them,  to  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible 
degradation.  The  treatment  and  influence  of  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  often  too  similar  to  those  of  other  Orientals.  One  year  we 
find  them  banished;^  another  year  we  see  them  quietly  re-estab¬ 
lished.^  The  Jewish  beggar-woman  was  the  gipsy  of  the  first 
century,  shivering  and  crouching  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
telling  fortunes,  as  Ezekiel  said  of  old,  “  for  handfuls  of  barley, 
and  for  pieces  of  bread.”^  All  this  catalogue  of  Oriental  impos¬ 
tors,  whose  Influx  into  Rome  was  a  characteristic  of  the  period,  we 
can  gather  from  that  revolting  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  which  he 
scourges  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Roman  women.  But  not  only 
were  the  women  of  Rome  drawn  aside  into  this  varied  and  multi¬ 
plied  fanaticism ;  but  the  eminent  men  of  the  declining  republic, 
and  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  early  Empire,  were  tainted 
and  enslaved  by  the  same  superstitions.  The  great  Marius  had 
in  his  camp  a  Syrian,  probably  a  Jewish,  prophetess,  by  whose 
divinations  he  regulated  the  progress  of  his  campaigns.  As  Bru¬ 
tus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  republic  had  visited  the  oracle  of 
Del^ihi,  so  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Csesar,  at  the  close  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  when  the  oracles  were  silent,  sought  information  from  Oriental 
astrology.  No  picture  in  the  great  Latin  satirist  is  more  power¬ 
fully  drawn  than  that  in  which  he  shows  us  the  Emperor  liberius 
“  sitting  on  the  rock  of  Capri,  with  his  flock  of  Chaidasans  round 
him.”  No  sentence  in  the  great  Latin  historian  is  more  bitterly 
emphatic  than  that  in  which  he  says  that  the  astrologers  and  sor¬ 
cerers  are  a  class  of  men  who  “  will  always  be  discarded  and 
always  cherished.” 

What  we  know,  from  the  literature  of  the  period,  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Rome  and  in  the  Empire  at  large,  we  see  exemplified 
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in  a  province  in  the  case  of  Sergius  Paulus.  He  had  attached 
himself  to  “a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet,  a  Jew%  whose  name 
was  Barjesus,^*  and  who  had  given  himself  the  A.iabic  name  of 
“  Elymas,”  or  “  The  Wise.”  But  the  Proconsul  was  not  so  de¬ 
luded  by  the  false  prophet,  as  to  be  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  listen 
to  the  true.  “  lie  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,”  of  whose  arrival 
he  was  informed,  and  whose  free  and  public  declaration  of  the 
“Word  of  God”  attracted  his  inquiring  mind.  Elymas  used 
every  exertion  to  resist  them,  and  to  hinder  the  Proconsul  s  mind 
from  fallino-  under  the  influence  of  their  Divine  doctrine.  Truth 

C? 

and  falsehood  were  brought  into  visible  conflict  with  each  other. 

-  It  is  evident  from  the  graphic  character  of  the  narrative, — the  de¬ 
scription  of  Paul  “  setting  his  eyes  ”  on  the  sorcerer, — “  the  mist 
and  the  darkness”  which  fell  on  Baijesus, — the  “groping  about 
for  some  one  to  lead  him,” — that  the  opposing  wonder-workers 
stood  face  to  face  in  the  presence  of  the  Proconsul, — as  Moses 
and  Aaron  withstood  the  magicians  at  the  Egyptian  court, — Ser¬ 
gius  Paulus  being  in  this  respect  different  from  Pharaoh,  that  he 
did  not  “  harden  his  heart.” 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  generally  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Old,  by  being  for  the  most  part  works  of  mercy 
and  restoration,  not  of  punishment  and  destruction.  Two  only  of 
Our  Lord’s  miracles  were  inflictions  of  severity,  and  these  were  at¬ 
tended  with  no  harm  to  the  bodies  of  men.  The  same  law  of 
mercy  pervades  most  of  those  Interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature 
which  He  gave  His  servants,  the  Apostles,  power  to  effect.  One 
miracle  of  wrath  is  mentioned  as  worked  in  His  name  by  each  of 
the  great  Apostles,  I’eter  and  Paul ;  and  we  can  see  sufficient 
reasons  why  liars  and  hypocrites,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  powerful  impostors  like  Elymas  Barjesus,  should  be  publicly 
punished  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds,  and  made 
the  examples  and  warnings  of  every  subsequent  age  of  the  Church. 
A  different  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter  presents  a  parallel 
which  is  closer  in  some  respects  with  this  interview  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  sorcerer  in  Cyprus.  As  Simon  Magus, — who  had  “long 
.  time  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria  with  his  sorceries,” — was 
denounced  by  St.  Peter  “  as  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond 
of  iniquity,”  and  solemnly  told  that  “  his  heart  was  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  God;”^ — so  St.  Paul,  conscious  of  his  apostolic  power, 
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and  under  the  impulse  of  Immediate  inspiration,  rebuked  Barjesus, 
as  a  child  of  that  Devil  who  is  the  father  of  lies,^  as  a  worker  of 
deceit  and  mischief,  and  as  one  who  sought  to  pervert  and  distort 
that  which  God  saw  and  approved  as  right.®  He  proceeded  to 
denounce  an  instantaneous  judgment;  and,  according  to  his  pro¬ 
phetic  word,  the  “  hand  of  the  Lord  ”  struck  the  sorcerer,  as  it 
had  once  struck  the  Apostle  himself  on  the  way  to  Damascus ; 
— the  sight  of  Elymas  began  to  waver,  and  presently  a  darkness 
settled  on  it  so  thick,  that  he  ceased  to  behold  the  sun’s  light. 
This  blinding  of  tlie  false  prophet  opened  the  eyes  of  Sergius 
Paulus.  That  w’hich  had  been  intended  as  an  opposition  to  the 
Gospel  proved  the  means  of  its  extension.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  degree  of  this  extension  In  the  island  of  Cyprus.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  when  the  Proconsul  was  converted,  his  influ¬ 
ence  wmuld  make  Christianity  reputable  ;  and  that  from  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  Gentiles  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  had  the 
news  of  salvation  brought  home  to  them. 

o 

And  now,  from  this  point  of  the  apogtollcal  history,  Paul  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  great  figure  in  every  picture.  Barnabas,  hencefor¬ 
ward,  Is  always  in  the  background.  The  great  Apostle  now 
enters  on  his  work  as  the  preacher  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  simulta¬ 
neously  with  his  active  occupation  of  the  field  in  which  he  was 
called  to  labor,  his  name  is  suddenly  changed.  As  “Abram  ”  was 
changed  into  “Abraham,”  when  God  promised  that  he  should  be 
the  “  father  of  many  nations;” — as  “Simon”  was  changed  into 
“  Peter,”  when  it  was  said,  “  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church  ;  ” — so  “  Saul  ”  is  changed  into  “  Paul,”  at  the  moment  of 
his  first  great  victory  among  the  Heathen.  What  “  the  plains  of 
Mamre  by  Hebron  ”  were  to  the  patriarch, — what  “  Cassarea 
Philippi,”  by  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  w^as  to  the  fisherman 
of  Galilee, — that  was  the  city  of  “  Paphos,”  on  the  coast  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  to  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
name  was  now  really  given  him  for  the  first  time, — that  he  adopted 
it  himself  as  significant  of  his  own  feelings, — or  that  Sergius 
Paulus  conferred  it  on  him  in  grateful  commemoration  of  the 
benefits  he  had  received, — or  that  “Paul,”  having  been  a  Gentile 
form  of  the  Apostle’s  name  in  early  life  conjointly  with  the  He¬ 
brew  “  Saul,”  was  now  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  had  receded  from  his  position  as  a  Jewish  Christian, 
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to  become  the  friend  and  teacber  of  the  Gentiles?  All  these 
opinions  have  found  their  supporters  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  question  has  been  alluded  to  before  in  this  work. 
It  will  be  well  to  devote  some  further  space  to  it  now,  once 
for  all. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  words  in  Acts  xiii.  0 — “Saul  who 
is  also  Paul” — are  the  line  of  separation  between  two  very  dis¬ 
tinct  portions  of  St.  Luke’s  biography  of  the  Apostle,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  is  uniformly  called  “  Saul,”  while  in  the  latter 
he  receives,  with  equal  consistency,  the  name  of  “  Paul.”  It  must 
also  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  always  speaks  of  himself  under 
the  latter  designation  in  every  one  of  his  Epistles,  without  any 
exception ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  in  the  only 
passage  where  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  him,’ speaks  of  him  as 
“  our  beloved  brother  Paul.”  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  that  the  Ciliclan  Apostle  had  this  Roman  name,  as 
well  as  his  other  Hebrew  name,  in  his  earlier  days,  and  even 
before  he  was  a  Christian. .  This  adoption  of  a  Gentile  name  is  so 
far  from  being  alien  to  the  spirit  of  a  Jewish  family,  that  a  similar 
practice  may  be  traced  through  all  the  periods  of  Hebrew  History. 
Beginning  with  the  Persian  epoch  (b.  C.  550 — 350)  we  find  such 
names  as  “Nehemlah,”  “  Schammal,”  and  “Belteshazzar,”  wdiich 
betray  an  Oriental  origin,  and  show  that  Jewish  appellatives  fol¬ 
lowed  the  growth  of  the  living  language.  In  the  Greek  period 
we  encounter  the  names  of  “  Philip,”  and  his  son  “  Alexander,” 
and  of  Alexander’s  successors,  “Antlochus,”  “  Lyslmachus,” 
“Ptolemy,”  “  Antipater;”  the  names  of  Greek  philosophers,  such 
as  “Zeno,”  and  “  Epicurus  even  Greek  mythological  names,  as 
“Jason”  and  “  Menelaus.  ”  Some  of  these  words  will  have  been 
recognized  as  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  When  we 
mention  Roman  names  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  coincidence  is 
still  more  striking.  “  Crispus,”®  “Justus,”®  “  Niger,”'*  are  found 
in  Josephus,  as  well  as  in  the  Acts.  “Drusilla”  and  “  Priscilla” 
might  have  been  Roman  matrons.  The  “  Aqiilla  ”  of  St.  Paul  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  “  Apella”  of  Horace.  Nor  need  we  end 
our  survey  of  Jewish  names  wfith  the  early  Roman  empire;  for, 
passing  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  see  Jews,  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  calling  themselves,  “  Basil,”  “  Leo,” 
“  Theodosius,”  “  Sophia ;  ”  and,  in  the  latter-  part,  “  Albert,” 
“Benedict,  Crispin,”  “Denys.”  W^e  might  pursue  our  inquiry 
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into  the  nations  of  modern  Europe ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show,  that  as  the  Jews  have  successively  learned  to  speak  Chaldee, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  German,  so  they  have  adopted  into  their  families 
the  appellations  of  those  Gentile  families  among  whom  they  have 
lived.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Separated  Nation  should 
bear,  in  the  very  names  recorded  in  its  annals,  the  trace  of  every 
nation  with  whom  it  has  come  in  contact  and  never  united. 

It  is  important  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  double 
names  often  occur  in  combination,  tKe  one  national,  the  other  for¬ 
eign.  The  earlier  instances  are  “  Belteshazzar-Daniel,”  and 
“  Esther-Hadasa.”  Frequently  there  was  no  resemblance  or  nat¬ 
ural  connection  between  the  two  words,  as  in  “  Herod- Agrippa,” 
“  Salome- Alexandra,”  “  Juda-Aristobulus,”  and  “  Simon-Peter.” 
Sometimes  the  meaning  was  reproduced,  as  in  “  Mallch-Kleode- 
mus.”  At  other  times  an  alliterating  resemblance  of  sound  seems 
to  have  dictated  the  choice,  as  in  “  Jose-Jason,”  “  Hlllel-Julus,” 
^‘‘Saul-Paulus  ” — “  Saul,  who  is  also  PaulS 

Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  satisfactory  reasons  can  be  adduced  for 
the  double  name  borne  by  the  Apostle, — without  having  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Jerome,  who  suggests  that,  as  Sclpio  was  called 
Africanus  from  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and  Metellus  called  Cre- 
ticus  from  the  conquest  of  Crete,  so  Saul  carried  away  his  new 
name  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  Heathenism  of  the  Pro- 
consul  Paulus — or  to  that  notion,  which  Augustine  applies  with 
much  rhetorical  effect  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  where  he 
alludes  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ‘■’•Paulus''’  and  contrasts 
Saul,  the  unbridled  king,  the  proud  self-confident  persecutor  of 
David,  with  Paul,  the  lowly,  the  penitent, — who  deliberately 
wished  to  indicate  by  his  very  name,  that  he  was  “  the  least  of 
the  Apostles,”^  and  “  less  than  the  least  of  all  Saints.”^  Yet  we 
must  not  neglect  the  coincident  occurrence  of  these  two  names  in 
this  narrative  of  the  events  which  happened  in  Cyprus.  We  need 
not  hesitate  to  dwell  on  the  associations  which  are  connected 
with  the  name  of  “  Paulus,” — or  on  the  thoughts  which  are 
naturally  called  up,  when  we  notice  the  critical  passage  in  the 
sacred  history,  where  it  is  first  given  to  Saul  of  Tarsus.  It  is 
surely  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  as  Peter  s  first  Gentile  con¬ 
vert  was  a  member  of  the  Cornelian  Souse,  so  the  surname  of 
the  noblest  family  of  the  Shnilian  Souse  was  the  link  between  the 
ilCor.  XV.  9.  2Eph.  iii.  8. 
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Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  his  convert  at  Paphos.  Nor  can  we 
find  a  nobler  Christian  version  of  any  line  of  a  Heathen  poet, 
than  by  comparing  what  Horace  says  of  him  who  fell  at  Cannae, 
— “  animoe  magnce  prodigum  Paulum" — with  the  words  of  him 
who  said  at  Miletus,  “  J  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  myself  so  that 
I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 


And  though  we  imagine,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  Saul  had 
the  name  of  Paul  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, — and  should  be 


inclined  to  conjecture  that  the  appellation  came  from  some  connec¬ 
tion  of  his  ancestors  (perhaps  as  manumitted  slaves)  vrith  some 
member  of  the  Roman  family  of  the  H3milian  Pauli;— yet  we 
cannot  believe  it  accidental  that  the  words, ^  which  have  led  to 
this  discussion,  occur  at  this  particular  point  of  the  inspired  narra¬ 
tive.  The  Heathen  name  rises  to  the  surface  at  the  moment  when 
St.  Paul  visibly  enters  on  his  office  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Heathen. 
The  Roman  name  is  stereotyped  at  the  moment  when  he  converts 
the  Roman  governor.  And  the  place  where  this  occurs  is  Paphos, 
the  favorite  sanctuary  of  a  shameful  idolatry.  At  the  very  spot 
which  was  notorious  throughout  the  world  for  that  which  the  Gos¬ 
pel  forbids  and  destroys, — there,  before  he  sailed  for  Perga,  having 
achieved  his  victory,  the  Apostle  erected  his  trophy,— as  Mose^ 
when  Amalek  was  discomfited,  “built  an  altar,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Jehovah-Nissi,— the  Lord  my  Banner.”^ 


1  Acts  xiii.  9. 
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Old  and  New  Paphos. — Departure  From  Cyprus. — Coast  of  Pamphylia. — 
Perga. — Mark’s  Return  to  Jerusalem. — Mountain  Scenery  of  Pisidia. — 
Situation  of  Antioch. — The  Synagogue. — Address  to  the  Jews. — Preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Gentiles. — Persecution  by  the  Jews  — History  and  Description 
of  Iconium. — Lycaonia. — Derbe  and  Lystra. — Healing  of  the  Cripple. — 
Idolatrous  Worship  offered  to  Paul  and  Barnabas. — Address  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles. — St.  Paul  stoned. — Timotheus. — The  Apostles  retrace  their  Journey. 
— Perga  and  Attaleia. —  Return  to  Syria. 

The  banner  of  the  Gospel  was  now  displayed  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Heathen.  The  Glad  Tidings  had  “  passed  over  to  the  isles 
of  Chittim,”  and  had  found  a  willing  audience  in  that  island,  which, 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  is  the  representative  of 
the  trade  and  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Cyprus  was 
the  early  meeting-place  of  the  Oriental  and  Greek  forms  of  social 
life.  Originally  colonized  from  Phoenicia,  it  was  successively  sub¬ 
ject  to  Egypt,  to  Assyria,  and  in  Persia.  The  settlements  of  the 
Greeks  on  its  shores  had  begun  in  a  remote  period,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  gradually  advanced,  till  the  older  links  of  connection,  were 
entirely  broken  by  Alexander  and  his  successors.  But  not  only 
in  political  and  social  relations,  by  the  progress  of  conquest  and 
commerce,  was  Cyprus  the  meeting-place  of  Greece  and  the  East. 
Here  also  their  forms  of  idolatrous  worship  met  and  became 
blended  together.  Paphos,  was,  indeed,  a  sanctuary  of  Greek  re¬ 
ligion  :  on  this  shore  the  fabled  goddess  first  landed,  when  she 
rose  from  the  sea ;  this  was  the  scene  of  a  worship  celebrated  in 
the  classical  poets,  from  the  age  of  Homer,  down  to  the  time  when 
Titus,  son  of  Vespasian,  visited  the  spot  in  the  spirit  of  a  Heathen 
pilgrim,  on  his  way  to  subjugate  Judasa.  But  the  polluted  wor¬ 
ship  was  originally  introduced  from  Assyria  or  Phoenicia :  the 
Oriental  form  under  which  the  . goddess  was  worshiped,  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  Greek  coins:  the  Temple  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to 
those  of  Astarte  at  Carthage  or  Tyre :  and  Tacitus  pauses  to  de- 
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scribe  tlie  singularity  of  the  altar  and  the  ceremonies,  before  he 
proceeds  to  narrate  the  campaign  of  Titus.  And  here  it  was  that 
we  have  seen  Christianity  firmly  established  by  St.  Paul, — in  the 
very  spot  where  the  superstition  of  Syria  had  perverted  man’s 
natural  veneration  and  love  of  mystery,  and  where  the  beautiful 
creations  of  Greek  thought  had  administered  to  what  Athanasius, 
when  speaking  of  Paphos,  well  describes  as  the  “deification  of 
lust.” 

The  Paphos  of  the  poets,  or  Old  Paphos,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  was  situated  on  an  eminence  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  sea.  New  Paphos  was  on  the  sea-shore,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  north.  But  the  old  town  still  remained  as  the  sanct¬ 
uary  which  was  visited  by  Heathen  pilgrims ;  profligate  proces¬ 
sions,  at  stated  seasons,  crowded  the  road  between  the  two  towns, 
as  they  crowded  the  road  between  Antioch  and  Daphne,  and 
small  models  of  the  mysterious  image  were  sought  as  eagerly 
by  strangers  as  the  little  “  silver  shrines  ”  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  24).  Doubtless  the  position  of  the  old  town  was  an 
illustration  of  the  early  custom,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  of 
building  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  at  a  time  when  the  sea 
was  infested  by  pirates ;  and  the  new  town  had  been  established 
in  a  place  convenient  for  commerce,  when  navigation  had  become 
more  secure.  It  was  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  plain,  smaller  than 
that  of  Salamls,  and  watered  by  a  scantier  stream  than  the  Pe- 
dia3U3.’  Not  long  before  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Augustus  had  rebuilt  it ;  and 
from  him  it  had  received  the  name  of  Augusta,  or  Sebaste.  But 
the  old  name  still  retained  its  place  in  popular  usage,  and  has  de- 
scended  to  modern  times.  The  “Paphos”  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 
and  St.  Luke,  became  the  “Papho”  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
“  Baffa  of  the  Turks.  A  second  series  of  Latin  architecture  has 
crumbled  into  decay.  Mixed  up  with  the  ruins  of  palaces  and 
churches  are  the  poor  dwellings  of  the  Greek  and  Mahoinedan 
inhabitants,  partly  on  the  beach,  but  chiefly  on  a  low  ridge  of 
sandstone  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  port ;  for  the 
marsh,  which  once  formed  the  limit  of  the  port,  makes  the  shore 
unhealthy  during  the  heats  of  summer  by  its  noxious  exhalations. 
One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  neighborhood  consists  of 
the  curious  caverns  excavated  in  the  rocks,  which  have  been  used 
both  for  tombs  and  for  dwellings.  The  harbor  is  now  almost 

>  See  p.  152. 
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blocked  up,  and  affords  only  shelter  for  boats.  “The  Venetian 
stronghold,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Western  mole,  is  fast  crum¬ 
bling  into  ruins.  The  mole  itself  is  broken  up,  and  every  year 
the  massive  stones  of  which  it  was  constructed  are  rolled  over 
from  their  original  position  into  the  port.”  The  approaches  to  the 
harbor  can  never  have  been  very  safe,  in  consequence  of  the  ledge 
of  rocks  which  extends  some  distance  into  the  sea.  At  present, 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  anchorage  is  said  to  be  the  safer  of 
the  two.  The  western,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be 
more  convenient  for  a  vessel  clearing  out  of  the  port,  and  about  to 
sail  for  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylia. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  last  chapter  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  reasons  which  induced  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  their 
departure  from  Seleucia,  to  visit  first  the  island  of  .Cyprus.  It  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  motives  which  di¬ 
rected  their  course  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  when  they  had 
passed  through  the  native  island  of  Barnabas,  from  Salamis  to 
Paphos.  It  might  be  one  of  those  circumstances  which  we  call 
accidents,  and  which,  as  they  never  influence  the  actions  of  ordi-  • 
nary  men  without  the  pre-determining  direction  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  so  were  doubtless  used  by  the  same  Providence  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  even  of  Apostles.  As  St.  Paul,  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  joined  at  Myra  that  vessel  In  which  he  was  shipwrecked,^ 
and  then  was  conveyed  to  Puteoli  in  a  ship  which  had  accidentally 
wintered  at  Malta^ — so  on  this  occasion  there  might  be  some  small 
craft  in  the  harbor  at  Paphos,  bound  for  the  opposite  gulf  of  At- 
taleia,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  thinking  of  their  future  prog¬ 
ress.  The  distance  is  not  great,  and  frequent  communication, 
both  political  and  commercial,  must  have  taken  place  between  the 
towns  of  Pamphylia  and  those  of  Cyprus.  It  is  possible  that  St. 
Paul,  having  already  preached  the  Gospel  in  Cilicia,®might  wish 
now  to  extend  it  among  those  districts  which  lay  more  immediately 
contiguous,  and  the  population  of  which  was,  in  some  respects, 
similar  to  that  of  his  native  province.  He  might  also  reflect  that 
the  natives  of  a  comparatively  unsophisticated  district  might  be 
more  likely  to  receive  the  message  of  salvation,  than  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  those  provinces  which  were  more  completely  penetrated 
with  the  corrupt  civilization  of  Greece  and  Pome.  Or  his 
thoughts  might  be  turning  to  those  numerous  families  of  Jews, 
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whom  he  well  knew  to  be  settled  in  the  great  towns  beyond 
Mount  Taurus,  such  as  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  Iconium  in  Lvca- 
onia,  with  the  hope  that  his  Master’s  cause  would  be  most  success¬ 
fully  advanced  among  those  Gentiles,  who  flocked  there,  as  every¬ 
where,  to  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue.  Or,  finally,  he  may 
have  had  a  direct  revelation  from  on  high,  and  a  vision,  like  that 
which  had  already  appeared  to  him  in  tlie  Temple,’or  like  that  which 
he  afterwards  saw  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,"  may  have 
directed  the  course  of  his  voyage.  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie 
calculations  of  his  own  wisdom  and  prudence,  or  whatever  super¬ 
natural  intimations  may  have  reached  him,  he  sailed,  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  Barnabas  and  John,  in  some  vessel,  of  which  the  size, 
the  cargo,  and  the  crew  are  unknown  to  us,  past  the  promontories 
of  Drepanum  and  Acamas,  and  then  across  the  waters  of  the 
Pamphylian  Sea,  leaving  on  the  right  the  cliffs  which  are  the  west¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Cilicia,  to  the  innermost  bend  of  the  bay  of 
Attaleia. 

This  bay  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  it  is  not  without  some  important  relations  with  the  history  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  forms  a  deep  indentation  in  the  general 
coast-line,  and  is  bordered  by  a  plain,  which  retreats  itself  like  a 
bay  into  the  mountains.  From  the  shore  to  the  mountains,  across 
the  widest  part  of  the  plain,  the  distance  is  a  journey  of  eight  or 
nine  hours.  Three  principal  rivers  intersect  this  level  space  :  the 
Catarrhactes,  which  falls  over  the  sea-cliffs  near  Attaleia,  in  the 
waterfalls  which  suggested  its  name ;  and  farther  to  the  east  the 
Cestrus  and  Eurymedon,  which  flow  by  Perga  and  Aspendus  to  a 
low  and  sandy  shore.  About  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  and  on 
the  open  waters  of  the  bay,  whence  the  eye  ranges  freely  over  the 
ragged  mountain  summits  which  inclose  the  scene,  armies  and 
fleets  had  engaged  in  some  of  those  battles  of  which  the  results 
were  still  felt  in  the  day  of  St.  Paul.  From  the  base  of  that  steep 
shore  on  the  west,  where  a  rugged  knot  of  mountains  is  piled  up 
into  snowy  heights  above  the  rocks  of  Phaselis,  the  united  squad¬ 
ron  of  the  Roinans  and  Rhodians  sailed  across  the  bay  in  the  year  ' 
190  B.c. ;  and  it  was  in  rounding  that  promontory  near  Side  on  the 
east,  that  they  caught  sight  of  the  ships  of  Antiochus,  as  they 
came  on  by  the  shore  with  the  dreadful  Hannibal  on  board.  And 
close  to  the  same  spot  where  the  Latin  power  then  defeated  the 
■  Acts  xxii.  17-21.  Seep.  122.  , 
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Greek  king  of  Syria,  another  battle  had  been  fought  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  which  the  Greeks  gave  one  of  their  last  blows  to  the 
retreating  force  of  Persia,  and  the  Athenian  Cimon  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  both  by  land  and  sea ;  thus  winning,  according  to  the  boast 
of  Plutarch,  in  one  day  the  laurels  of  Plattea  and  Salamis.  On 
that  occasion  a  large,  navy  sailed  up  the  river  Eu.rymedon  as  far 
as  Aspendus.  Now,  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  would 
make  this  impossible.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  river 
Oestrus,  which,  Strabo  says,  was  navigable  in  his  day  for  sixty 
stadia,  or  seven  miles,  to  the  city  of  Perga.  Ptolemy  calls  this 
city  an  inland  town  of  Pamphylia ;  but  so  he  speaks  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.  And  we  have  seen  that  Tarsus,  though  truly  called  an 
inland  town,  as  being  some  distance  from  the  coast,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  a  mercantile  harbor.  Its  relation  with  the  Cydnus  was  similar 
to  that  of  Perga  with  the  Oestrus ;  and  the  vessel  which  brought 
St.  Paul  to  win  more  glorious  victories  than  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  battles  of  the  Eurymedon, — came  up  the  course  of  the 
Oestrus  to  her  moorings  near  the  temple  of  Diana. 

All  that  Strabo  tells  us  of  this  city  is  that  the  Temple  of  Diana 
was  on  an  eminence  at  some  short  distance,  and  that  an  annual 
festival  was  held  in  honor  of  the  goddess.  The  chief  associations 
of  Perga  are  with  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Roman  period ;  and 
its  existing  remains  are  described  as  being  “  purely  Greek,  there 
being  no  trace  of  any  later  inhabitants.”  Its  prosperity  was  prob¬ 
ably  arrested  by  the  building  of  Attaleia^  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  a  more  favorable  situation  on  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
Attaleia  has  never  ceased  to  be  an  Important  town  since  the  day 
of  its  foundation  by  Attains  Philadelphus.  But  when  the  travel¬ 
ler  pitches  his  tent  a,t  Perga,  he  finds  only  the  encampments  of 
shepherds,  who  pasture  their  cattle  amidst  the  ruins.  These  ruins 
are  walls  and  towers,  columns  and  cornices,  a  theatre  and  a  sta¬ 
dium,  a  broken  aqueduct  encrusted  with  the  calcareous  deposit  of 
the  Paraphylian  streams,  and  tombs  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the 
site  of  the  town.  Nothing  else  remains  of  Perga,  but  the  beauty 
of  its  natural  situation,  “  between  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills, 
with  an  extensive  valley  in  front,  watered  by  the  river  Cestrus, 
and  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus.” 

The  coins  of  Perga  are  a  lively  illustration  of  its  character  as  a 
city  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  no  memorial  of  its  condition  as  a 
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city  of  the  Eomans  ;  nor  does  our  narrative  require  us  to  delay 
any  longer  in  describing  it.  The  Apostles  made  no  long  stay  in 
Perga.  This  seems  evident,  not  only  from  the  woi’ds  used  at  this 
point  of  the  history,  but  from  the  marked  manner  in  which  we  are 
told  that  they  did  stay,  on  their  return  from  the  interior.  One 
event,  however,  is  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Perga,  which,  though 
noticed  incidentally  and  in  a  few  words,  was  attended  with  pain¬ 
ful  feelings  at  the  time,  and  involved  the  most  serious  consequences. 
It  must  have  occasioned  deep  sorrow  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
possibly  even  then  some  mutual  estrangement :  and  afterwards  it 
became  the  cause  of  their  quarrel  and  separation.^  Mark  “de¬ 
parted  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the 
work.”  He  came  wdth  them  up  the  Oestrus  as  far  as  Perga;  but 
there  he  forsook  them,  and,  taking  advantage  of  some  vessel  which 
was  sailing  towards  Palestine,  he  “  returned  to  J erusalem,”^  which 
had  been  his  home  in  earlier  years.'^  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
this  implied  an  absolute  rejection  of  Christianity.  A  soldier  who 
has  wavered  in  one  battle  may  live  to  obtain  a  glorious  victory. 
Mark  was  afterwards  not  unwilling  to  accompany  the  Apostles  on 
a  second  missionary  journey  and  actually  did  accompany  Barna¬ 
bas  again  to  Cyprus.*  Nor  did  St.  Paul  always  retain  his  unfavor¬ 
able  judgment  of  him  (Acts  xv.  38),  but  long  afterwards,  in  his 
Roman  imprisonment,  commended  him  to  the  Colossians,  as  one  who 
was  “  a  fellow-worker  unto  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  and  “a  comfort” 
to  himself:®  and  in  his  latest  letter,  just  before  his  death,  he  speaks 
of  him  again  as  one  “  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry.’”  Yet 
if  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  shall  not  find  it 
difficult  to  blame  his  conduct  in  Pamphylia,  and  to  see  good 
reasons  why  Paul  should  afterwards,  at  Antioch,  distrust  the 
steadiness  of  his  character.  The  child  of  a  religious  mother,  who 
had  sheltered  in  her  house  the  Christian  Disciples  in  a  fierce  perse¬ 
cution,  he  had  joined  himself  to  Barnabas  and  Saul,  when  they 
travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  on  their  return  from  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  charity.  He  had  been  a  close  spectator  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  religion  of  Christ — he  had  seen  the  strength  of  faith 
under  trial  in  his  mother  s  home, — he  had  attended  his  kinsman 
Barnabas  in  his  labors  of  zeal  and  love, — he  had  seen  the  word  of 
Paul  sanctioned  and  fulfilled  by  miracles, — he  had  even  been  the 
1  Acts  XV.  87—39.  3 Acts  xii.  12,  25.  4  Acts  xv  37 
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‘‘  minister  ”  of  Apostles  in  their  successful  enterprise  and  now 
he  forsook  them,  when  they  were  about  to  proceed  through  greater 
difficulties  to  more  glorious  success.  We  are  not  left  'm  doubt  as 
to  the  real  character  of  his  departure.  He  was  drawn  from  the 
work  of  God  by  the  attraction  of  an  earthly  home.  As  he  looked 
up  from  Perga  to  the  Gentile  mountains,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  turned  back  with  desire  toward  Jerusalem.  He  could  not  re¬ 
solve  to  continue  persevering,  “  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of 
rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers.”^ 

“Perils  of  rivers”  and  “perils  of  robbers ’’—these  words  ex¬ 
press  the  very  dangers  which  St.  Paul  would  be  most  likely  to 
encounter  on  his  journey  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.  The  lawless,  and  marauding  habits  of  the  population  of 
those  mountains  which  separate  the  table-land  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  from  the  plains  on  the  south  coast,  were  notorious  In 
all  parts  of  ancient  history.  Strabo  uses  the  same  strong  lan¬ 
guage  both  of  the  IsaiiriansSvho  separated  Cappadocia  from  Cili¬ 
cia,  and  of  their  neighbors  the  Pisidians,  whose  native  fortresses 
were  the  barrier  between  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia.  We  have  the 
same^  character  of  the  latter  of  these  robber- tribes  in  Xenophon, 
who  is  the  first  to  mention  them ;  and  in  Zosimus,  who  relieves 
the  history  of  the  later  empire  by  telling- us  of  the  adventures  of 
a  robber-chief,  who  defied  the  Komans,  and  died  a  desperate 
death  in  these  mountains.  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  heard 
that  Memnon’s  fleet  was  in  the  ^gean,  and  marched  from  Perga 
to  rejoin  Parmenio  in  Phrygia,  found  some  of  the  worst  difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  whole  campaign  in  penetrating  through  this  district. 
The  scene  of  one  of  the  roughest  campaigns  connected  with  the 
wars  of  Antlochus  the  Great  was  among  the  hill-forts  near  the 
upper  Avaters  of  the  Cestrus  and  Eurymedon.  No  population 
through  the  midst  of  which  St.  Paul  ever  travelled,  abounded 
more  in  those  “perils  of  robbers,”  of  which  he  himself  speaks, 
than  the  wild  and  lawless  clans  of  the  Pisidian  Hio-hlanders. 

And  if  on  this  journey  he  was  exposed  to  dangers  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  men,  there  might  be  other  dangers,  not  less  imminent, 
arising  from  the  natural  character  of  the  country  itself  To  trav¬ 
ellers  in  the  East  there  is' a  reality  in  “perils  of  rivers,”  which 
we  in  England  are  hardly  able  to  understand.  Unfamiliar  with 
the  sudden  flooding  of  thirsty  water-courses,  we  seldom  compre- 
iSee  Acts  xiii.  5.  ,22  Cor.  xi.  26.  =  See  p.  44. 
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hend  the  full  force  of  some  of  the  most  strikinof  iinafies  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  like  all  the 
rivers  in  the  Levant,  are  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  clianges. 
And  no  district  in  Asia  IMinoris  more  singularly  characterized  by 
its  “  water  floods  ”  than  the  mountainous  tract  of  Pisidia,  where 
rivers  burst  out  at  the  bases  of  huge  cliffs,  or  dash  down  wildly 
through  narrow  ravines.  The  very  notice  of  the  bridges  in  Strabo, 
when  he  tells  us  how  the  Oestrus  and  Eurymedon  tumble  down 
from  the  heights  and  precipices  of  Selge  to  the  Pamphyllan  Sea, 
is  more  expressive  than  any  elaborate  description.  We  cannot 
determine  the  position  of  any  bridges  which  the  Apostle  may  have 
crossed ;  but  his  course  was  never  far  from  the  channels  of  these  two 
rivers  :  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  his  name  is  still  tradition¬ 
ally  connected  with  one  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  information 
recently  given  to  an  English  traveller  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pisidia. 

Such  considerations  respecting  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
country  now  traversed  by  St.  Paul,  naturally  lead  us  into  various 
trains  of  thought  concerning  the  scenery,  the  climate,  and  the 
seasons.’^  And  there  are  certain  probabilities  in  relation  to  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  Apostle  may  be  supposed  to  have 
journeyed  this  way,  which  may  well  excuse  some  remarks  on  these 
subjects.  And  this  is  all  the  more  allowable,  because  we  arc  ab¬ 
solutely  without  any  data  for  determining  the  year  in  which  this 
first  missionary  expedition  was  undertaken.  All  that  we  can 
assert  with  confidence  is,  that  it  must  have  taken  place  somewhere 
in  the  interval  between  the  years  45  and  50.  But  this  makes  us 
all  the  more  desirous  to  determine  by  any  reasonable  conjectures,  the 
movements  of  the  Apostle  in  reference  to  a  better  chronology 
than  that  which  reckons  by  successive  years, — the  chronology 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  real  imagery  round  his  path, — the 
chronology  of  the  seasons. 

Now  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  might  sail  from  Seleucia  to 
Salamis  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  In  that  age  and  in  those 
waters,  the  commencement  of  a  voyage  was  usually  determined  by 
the  advance  of  the  season.  The  sea  was  technically  said  to  be 

^  descriptive  passages  which  follow  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  “Asia  Minor, 
1839,  and  “Lycia,  1841,”  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  “  Travels  in  Lycia,  1847,”  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Spratt,  R.N.,  and  Professor  E.  Forbes.  The  writer  desires  also  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  obligations  to  various  travellers,  especially  to  the  lamented  Professor 
Forbes,  also  to  Mr.  Falkener,  and  Dr.  WolflE 
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‘‘  open  ”  in  the  month  of  March.  If  St.  Paul  began  his  journey  in 

lat  month,  the  lapse  of  two  months  might  easily  brino-  him  to 
lerga,  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  all  that  we  are  told  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Salamis  and  Paphos.  If  we  suppose  him  to  have  tjeen 
at  Perga  m  May,  this  would  have  been  exactly  the  most  natural 
time  for  a  journey  to  the  mountains.  Earlier  in  the  sprlno-,  the 
passes  would  have  been  filled  with  snow.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
the  weather  would  have  been  less  favorable  for  the  journey.  In 
the  autumn  the  disadvantages  would  have  been  still  greater  frdm 
the  approaching  difficulties  of  winter.  But  again,  if  St.  Paul  was 
at  Perga  m  May,  a  further  reason  may  be  given  why  he  did  not 
stay  there,  but  seized  all  the  advantages  of  the  season  for  prosecut- 
mg  his  journey  to  the  interior.  The  habits  of  a  people  are  always 
determined  or  modified  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their 
country  ;  and  a  custom  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  has  been 
unbroken  for  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  they 
move  up  from  the  plains  to  the  cool  basin-like  hollows  on  the 
mountains.  These  yailahs  or  summer  retreats  are  always  spoken 
of  with  pride  and  satisfiiction,  and  the  time  of  the  journey  antici¬ 
pated  with  eager  delight.  When  the  time  arrives,  the  people 
may  be  seen  ascending  to  the  upper  grounds,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  flocks  and  herds,  camels  and  asses,  like  the  patri¬ 
archs  of  old.^  If  then  St.  Paul  was  at  Perga  in  May,  he  would 
find  the  inhabitants  deserting  its  hot  and  silent  streets.  They 
would  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  his  own  intended  journey. 
He  would  be  under  no  temptation  to  stay.  And  if  we  imagine 
him  as  joining  some  such  company  of  Pamphylian  families  on  his 
way  to  the  Pisidian  mountains,  it  gives  much  interest  and  anima¬ 
tion  to  thought  of  this  part  of  his  progress. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  such  company  that  the  Apostle  entered  the 

1  “What  a  picture  would  Landseer  make  of  such  a  pilgrimage  !  The  snpwy  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen  through  tlie  lofty  and  dark-green  fir-trees,  terminating 

in  abrupt  cliffs . From  clefts  in  these  gushed  out  cascades  ....  and  the 

waters  were  carried  away  by  the  wind  in  spray  over  the  green  woods . In  a 

zigzag  course  up  the  wood  lay  the  track  leading  to  the  cool  places.  In  advance  of 
the  pastoral  grpups  were  the  straggling  goats,  browsing  on  the  fresh  blossoms  of 
the  wild  almond  as  they  passed.  In  more  steady  courses  followed  the  small  black 
cattle  ....  then  came  the  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  camels  ....  bearing  piled 
loads  of  ploughs,  tent-poles,  kettles  ....  and  amidst  this  rustic  load  was  always 
seen  the  rich  Turkey  carpet  and  damask  cuahions,  the  pride  even  of  the  tented 
Turk.” — Lycia,  pp.  238,  239. 
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first  passes  of  the  mountainous  district,  along  some  road  formed 
partly  by  artificial  pavement,  and  partly  by  the  native  marble, 
with  high  cliffs  frowning  on  either  hand,  with  tombs  and  inscrip¬ 
tions,  even  then  ancient,  on  the  projecting  rocks  around,  and  with 
copious  fountains  bursting  out  “  among  thickets  of  pomegranates 
and  oleanders.”  The  oleander,  “the  favorite  flower  of  the  Lavan- 
tine  midsummer,”  abounds  in  the  lower  water-courses;  and  in  the 
month  of  May  it  borders  all  the  banks  with  a  line  of  brilliant 
crimson.  As  the  path  ascends,  the  rocks  begin  to  assume  the 
wilder  grandeur  of  mountains,  the  richer  fruit-trees  begin  to  dis-- 
appear,  and  the  pine  and  walnut  succeed;  though  the  plane-tree 
still  stretches  its  wide  leaves  over  the  stream  which  dashes  widely 
down  the  ravine,  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  dangerous  road. 
The  alteration  of  climate  which  attends  on  the  traveller’s  progress  is 
soon  perceptible.  A  few  hours  will  make  the  difference  of  weeks 
or  even  months.  When  the  corn  is  in  the  ear  on  the  lowlands, 
ploughing  and  sowing  are  hardly  well  begun  upon  the  highlands. 
Spring  flowers  may  be  seen  in  the  mountains  by  tbe  very  edo-e 
of  the  snow,  when  the  anemone  is  withered  in  the  plain,  and  the 
pink  veins  in  the  white  asphodel  flower  are  shrivelled  by  the  heat. 
When  the  cottages  are  closed  and  the  grass  is  parched,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  silent  below  in  the  purple  haze  and  stillness  of  midsum¬ 
mer,  clouds  are  seen  drifting  among  the  Pisidian  precipices,  and 
the  cavern  is  often  a  welcome  shelter  from  a  cold  and  penetrating 
wind.  The  upper  part  of  this  district  Is  a  wild  region  of  cliffs, 
often  isolated  and  bare,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys 
of  sand,  which  the  storm  drives  with  blinding  violence  among  the 
shivered  points.  The  trees  become  fewer  and  smaller  at  every 
step.  Three  belts  of  vegetation  are  successively  passed  through 
in  ascending  from  the  coast:  first  the  oak  woods,  then  the  forests 
of  pine,  and  lastly  the  dark  scattered  patches  of  the  cedar-juniper^ 
and  then  we  reach  the  treeless  plains  of  the  interior,  which  stretch 
in  dreary  extension  to  the  north  and  the  east. 

After  such  a  journey  as  this,  separating,  we  know  not  where, 
from  the  companions  they  may  have  joined,  and  often  thinking  of 
that  Christian  companion  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  their 
society  when  they  needed  him  most,  Paul  and  Barnabas  emerged 
from  the  rugged  mountain  passes,  and  came  upon  the  central  table¬ 
land  of  Asia  Minor.  The  whole  interior  region  of  the  peninsula 
may  be  correctly  described  by  this  term ;  for,  though  intersected 
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in  various  directions  by  mountain  ranges,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
vast  plateau,  elevated  higher  than  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  abo’ve 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  its  general  character,  though  a  long 
journey  across  the  district  brings  the  traveller  through  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  scenery.  Sometimes  he  moves  for  hour’s  along  the 
dreary  margin  of  an  inland  sea  of  salt, — sometimes  he  rests  in  a 
cheerful,  hospitable  town  by  the  shore  of  a  fresh-water  lake.  In 
some  places  the  ground  is  burnt  and  volcanic,  in  others  green  and 
fruitful.  Sometimes  it  is  depressed  into  watery  hollows,  where 
•wild  swans  visit  the  pools,  and  storks  are  seen  fishing  and  feeding 
among  the  weeds  ,•  more  frequently  it  is  spread  out  into  broad  open 
downs,  like  Salisbury  Plain,  which  afford  an  interminable  pasture 
for  flocks  of  sheep.  To  the  north  of  Pamphylia  the  elevated  plain 
stretches  through  Phrygia  for  a  hundred  miles  from  Mount  Taurus 
to  Mount  Olympus.  The  southern  portion  of  these  bleak  uplands 
was  crossed  by  St.  Paul’s  track,  immediately  before  his  arrival  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  The  features  of  human  life  which  he  had 
around  him  are  probably  almost  as  unaltered  as  the  scenery  of  the 
country, — dreary  villages  with  flat-roofed  huts  and  cattle-sheds 
in  the  day,  and  at  night  an  encampment  of  tents  of  goats’  hair, — 
tents  of  cilicium, — a  blazing  fire  in  the  midst, — horses  fastened 
around, — and  in  the  distance  the  moon  shining  on  the  snowy  sum¬ 
mits  of  Taurus. 

The  Sultan  Tareeh,  or  Turkish  Eoyal  Eoad  from  Adalia  to 
Kintayah  and  Constantinople,  passed  nearly  due  north  by  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Buldur.  The  direction  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
bears  more  to  the  east.  After  passing  somewhere  near  Selo-e  and 
Sagalassus,  St.  Paul  approached  by  the  margin  of  the  much  laro-er, 
though  perhaps  not  less  beautiful,  lake  of  Eyerdir.  The  position 
of  the  city  is  not  far  from  the  northern  shore  of  this  lake,  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain  range  which  stretches  through  Phrygia  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  It  is,  however,  not  many  years  since  this 
statement  could  be  confidently  made.  Strabo,  Indeed,  describes 
its  position  with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision.  His  words 
are  as  follows  : — “  In  the  district  of  Phrygia  called  Paroreia,  there 
is  a  certain  mountain  ridge,  stretching  from  east  to  west.  On 
each  side  there  is  a  large  plain  below  this  ridge :  and  it  has  two 
cities  in  its  neighborhood;  Philomelium  on 'the  north,  and  on 
the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near  Pisidia.  The  former 
lies  entirely  in  the  plain ;  the  latter  (which  has  a  Eoman  colony} 
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is  on  a  height.”  With  this  description  before  him,  and  taking 
into  account  certain  indications  of  distance  furnished  by  ancient 
authorities,  Colonel  Leake,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  for  the 
elucidation  of  classical  topography  than  any  other  man,  felt  that 
Ak-Sher,  the  position  assigned  to  Antioch  by  D’Anville  and  other 
geographers,  could  not  be  the  true  place:  Ak-Sher  is  on  the 
north  of  the  ridge,  and  the  position  could  not  be  made  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  Tables.  But  he  was  not  in  possession  of  any 
information  which  could  lead  him  to  the  true  position;  and  the 
problem  remained  unsolved  till  Mr.  Arundell  started  from  Smyrna,- 
in  1833,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  discovering  the  scene  of 
St.  Paul’s  labors.  He  successfully  proved  that  Ak-Sher  is  Philome- 
lium,  and  that  Antioch  is  at  Yalobatch,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge. 
The  narrative  of  his  successful  journey  is  very  interesting ;  and 
every  Christian  ought  to  sympathize  in  the  pleasure  with  which, 
knowing  that  Antioch  was  seventy  miles  from  Apamea,  and  forty- 
five  miles  from  Apollonia,  he  first  succeeded  in  identifying  Apol- 
lonia;  and  then,  exactly  at  the  right  distance,  perceived,  in  the 
tombs  near  a  fountain,‘and  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road,  sure  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  approach  to  a  ruined  city ;  and  then  saw,  across  the 
plain,  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and,  finally,  arrived  at  Jalobatch,  ascended  to  the  elevation  de¬ 
scribed  by  Strabo,  and  felt,  as  he  looked  on  the  superb  ruins  around, 
that  he  was  “  really  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  labors  and  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas.” 

The  position  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch  being  thus  determined  by 
the  convergence  of  ancient  authority  and  modern  research,  we 
perceive  that  it  lay  on  an  important  line  of  communication,  west¬ 
ward  by  Apamea  with  the  valley  of  the  Masander,  and  eastward 
by  Iconium  with  the  country  behind  the  Taurus.  In  this  general 
direction,  between  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Cilician  Gates  which  lead  down  to  Tarsus  on  the  other,  conquer¬ 
ing  armies  and  trading  caravans,  Persian  satraps,  Eoman  procon¬ 
suls,  and  Turkish  pachas,  have  travelled  for  centuries.  The  Pi¬ 
sidian  Antioch  was  situated  about  half  way  between  these  extreme 
points.  It  was  built  (as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
IV .)  by  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  Antioch ;  and  in  the  age  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  the  line  of  Seleucus  it  was  a  town  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance.  But  its  appearance  had  been  modified,  since 
the  campaigns  of  Scipio  and  Manlius,  and  the  defeat' of  Mlthri- 

*  See  p.  38.  . 
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dates  by  the  introduction  of  Eoman  usages,  and  the  Roman  style 
of  building.-^  This  was  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  larger 
owns  0  Asia  Minor;  but  this  change  had  probably  taken  place 
in  the  Pisidian  Antioch  more  than  in  many  cities  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  ;  for,  like  Philippi,  it  wap  a  Eoman  Colonia.  Without 
delaying,  at  present,  to  explain  the  full  meaning  of  this  term,  we 
may  say  that  the  character  impressed  on  any  town  in  the  Empire 
which  had  been  made  subject  to  military  colonization  was  particu¬ 
larly  Roman,  and  that  all  such  towns  were  bound  by  a  tie  of  pe¬ 
culiar  closeness  to  the  Mother  City.  The  insignia  of  Eoman  power 
were  displayed  more  conspicuously  than  in  other  towns  in  the  same 
province.  In  the  provinces  where  Greek  was  spoken,  while  other 
towns  had  Greek  letters  on  their  coins,  the  money  of  the  colonies 
was  distinguished  by  Latin  superscriptions.  Antioch  must  have  had 
some  eminence  among  the  eastern  colonies,  for  it  was  founded  by 
Augustus,  and  called  Cmsarea.  Such  coins  as  that  represented  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  were  in  circulation  here,  though  not  at 
Perga  or  Iconium,  when  St.  Paul  visited  these  cities ;  and,  more 
than  at  any  other  city  visited  on  this  journey,  he  would  hear  Latin 
spoken  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  and  the  ruder  Pisidian  dialect. 

^  Along  with  this  population  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  native  Pi- 
sidians,  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  Jews  was  intermixed. 
They  may  not  have  been  a  very  numerous  body,  for  only  one  syna- 
gogue  is  mentioned  in  the  narrative.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
events  recorded,  that  they  were  an  influential  body,  that  they  had 
made  many  proselytes,  and  that  they  had  obtained  some  consider¬ 
able  dominion  (as  in  the  parallel  cases  of  Damascus  recorded  by 
Josephus,^  and  Beroea  and  Thessalonica  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles^3  over  the  minds  of  the  Gentile  women. 

On  the  Sabbath  days  the  Jews  and  the  proselytes  met  in  the 
It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  full  liberty  of  public 
worship  was  permitted  to  the  Jewish  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  whatever  limitations  might  have  been  enacted  by 
law  or  compelled  by  local  opposition,  as  relates  to  the  form  and 
situation  of  the  synagogues.  We  infer  from  Epiphanlus  that  the 
Jewish  places  of  wor.-hip  were  often  erected  in  open  and  conspicuous 

1  The  people  of  Damascus  were  obliged  to  use  caution  in  their  scheme  of  assas¬ 
sinating  the  Jews ; — “  through  fear  of  their  women,  all  of  whom,  except  a  few,,  were 
attached  to  the  Jewish  w-orshipers.” — War,  ii,  20,  2. 

2  Acts  xvii.  4,  12. 
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positions.  This  natural  wish  may  frequently  have  been  checked  by 
the  influence  of  the  Heathen  priests,  who  would  not  willingly 
see  the  votaries  of  an  ancient  idolatry  forsaking  the  temple  for  the 
synagogue :  and  feelings  of  the  same  kind  may  probably  have 
hindered  the  Jews,  even  if  they  had  the  ability  or  desire,  from 
erecting  religious  edifices  of  any  remarkable  grandeur  and  solidity. 
No  ruins  of  the  synagogues  of  imperial  times  have  remained  to 
us,  like  those  of  the  temples  in  every  province,  from  which  we 
are  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  very  form  and  size  of  the 
sanctuaries  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews  have  been  modified  by  the 
architecture  of  the  i-emote  countries  through  which  they  have 
been  dispersed,  and  the  successive  centuries  through  which  they 
have  continued  a  separated  people.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  varied,  according  to 
circumstances,  through  all  gradations  of  magnitude  and  decora- 
tlon,  from  the  simple  prosbucha  at  Philippi  to  the  magnificent 
prayer-houses  at  Alexandria.  Yet  there  are  certain  traditional 
peculiarities  which  have  doubtless  united  together  by  a  common 
resemblance  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  arrangement  for  the  women’s  places  in  a  separate  gallery,  or 
behind  a  partition  of  lattice  work, — the  desk  in  the  centre,  where 
the  Reader,  like  Ezra  in  ancient'days,  from  his  “pulpit  of  wood,” 
may  “  open  the  Book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  .  .  .  and  read 
in  the  Book  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and  give  the  sense,  and 
cause  them  to  understand  the  reading,”^ — the  carefully  closed 
Ark  on  the  side  of  the  building  nearest  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rolls  or  manuscripts  of  the  Law — the  seats 
all  round  the  building,  whence  “  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  are  in 
the  synagogue”  may  be  “fastened”  on  him  who  speaks,^ — the 
“  chief  seats,”  ^  which  were  appropriated  to  the  “  ruler  ”  or 
“  rulers  ”  of  the  synagogue,  according  as  its  organization  might 
be  more  or  less  complete,  and  which  were  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  pi’ofessed  to  be  peculiarly  learned  or  peculiarly  devout, 
— these  are  some  of  the  features  of  a  synagogue,  which  agree  at 
once  with  the  notices  of  Scripture,  the  descriptions  in  the  Talmud, 
and  the  practice  of  modern  Judaism. 

^Nehem.  viii.  4 — 8.  2  3ee  Luke  iv.  20. 

3  These  chief  seats  (Matt,  xxiii.  6)  seem  to  have  faced  the  rest  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  See  Jam.  ii.  3. 
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The  meeting  of  the  congregations  in  the  ancient  synagogues 
may  be  easily  realized,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  change 
of  costume,  by  those  who  have  seen  the  Jews  at  their  worship  in 
the  large  towns  of  Modern  Europe.  On  their  entrance  into  the 
building,  the  four-cornered  Tallitb  was  first  placed  like  a  veil  over 
the  head,  or  like  a  scarf  over  the  shoulders.  The  prayers  were 
then  recited  by  an  officer  called  the  “  Angel,”  or  “  Apostle,”  of 
the  assembly.  These  prayers  were  doubtless  many  of  them  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  with  those  which  are  found  in  the  present  service- 
books  of  the  German  and  Spanish  Jews,  though  their  liturgies,  in 
the  -course  of  ages,  have  undergone  successive  developments,  the 
steps  of  which  are  not  easily  ascertained.  It  seems  that  the 
prayers  were  sometimes  read  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country  where  the  synagogue  was  built ;  but  the  Law  was  always 
read  in  Hebrew.  The  sacred  roll  of  manuscript  was  handed  from 
the  Ark  to  the  Reader  by  the  Chazan  or  “  Alinlster ;  and  then 
certain  portions  were  read  according  to  a  fixed  cycle,  first  from 
the  Law  and  then  from  the  Prophets.  It  is  impossible  to  deterr 
mine  the  period  when  the  sections  from  these  two  divisions  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  arranged  as  in  use  at  present ;  but  the  same 
necessity  for  translation  and  explanation  existed  then  as  now. 
The  Hebrew  and  English  are  now  printed  in  parallel  columns. 
Then,  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  was  elucidated  by  the  Targum 
or  the  Septuagint,  or  followed  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  spoken 
language  of  the  country.  The  Reader  stood  ^  while  thus  employed, 
and  all  the  congregation  sat  around.  The  manuscript  was  rolled 
up  and  returned  to  the  Chazan.^  Then  followed  a  pause,  during 
which  strangers  or  learned  men,  who  had  “  any  word  of  consolar 
tion”  or  exhortation,  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting.  And  thus, 
after  a  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  chosen  people 
or  an  allegorical  exposition  of  some  dark  passage  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  worship  was  closed  with  a  benediction  and  a  solemn 
“Amen.”" 

To  such  a  worship  in  such  a  building  a  congregation  came  to¬ 
gether  at  Antioch  In  Pisidia,  on  the  Sabbath  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Proselytes  came 

iLuke  iv.  17,  20. 

2Acts  xiii.  16.  On  the  other  hand,  Our  Lord  was  seated  during  solemn  teach¬ 
ing,  Luke  iv.  20. 

3  See  Luke  iv.  20.  ^  See  Neh.  viii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 
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and  seated  themselves  with  the  Jews :  and  among  the  Jewesses 
behind  the  lattice  were  “honorable  women of  the  colony. 
'I'he  two  strangers  entered  the  synagogue,  and,  wearing  tlie  Tal- 
lith,  which  was  the  badge  of  an  Israelite,  “sat  down”^  with  the 
rest.  The  prayers  were  recited,  the  extracts  from  “the  Law  and 
the  Prophets”  were  read  the  “Book”  returned  to  the  “  Minis¬ 
ter,”^  and  then  we  are  told  that  “the  rulers  of  the  synagogue” 
sent  to  the  new  comers,  on  whom  many  eyes  had  already  been 
fixed,  and  invited  them  to  address  the  assembly,  if  they  had 
words  of  comfort  or  instruction  to  speak  to  their  fellow  Israel¬ 
ites.  The  very  attitude  of  St.  Paul,  as  he  answered  the  invita¬ 
tion,  is  described  to  us.  He  “rose”  from  his  seat,  and  wdth  the 
animated  and  emphatic  gesture  which  he  used  on  other  occasions,® 
“beckoned  with  his  hand.”® 

After  thus  graphically  bringing  the  scene  before  our  eyes,  St. 
Luke  gives  us,  if  not  the  whole  speech  delivered  by  St.  Paul,  yet 
at  least  the  substance  of  what  he  said.  For  into  however  short  a 
space  he  may  have  condensed  the  speeches  which  he  reports,  yet  it. 
is  no  mere  outline,  no  dry  analysis  of  them  which  he  gives.  He  has 
evidently  preserved,  if  not  all  the  words,  yet  the  very  words  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  Apostle ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  recognize  in  all  these 
speeches  a  tone  of  thought,  and  even  of  expression,  which  stamps 
them  with  the  individuality  of  the  speaker. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  find  St.  Paul  begrlnnin^  his  address 
by  connecting  the  Messiah  whom  he  preached,  with  the  prepara¬ 
tory  dispensation  which  ushered  in  His  advent.  He  dwells  upon 
the  previous  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  had  led  St.  Stephen  to  do  the  like  in  his  defence  before  the 
Sanhedrin.  He  endeavors  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  Jewish 
audience  by  proving  to  them  that  the  Messiah  whom  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  was  the  same  whereto  their  own  prophets  bare  witness ; 
came,  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfill ;  and  that  His  advent 
had  been  duly  heralded  by  His  predicted  messenger.  He  then 
proceeds  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by 
the  authorities  at  Jerusalem  (the  metropolis  of  their  faith)  would 
naturally  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  Pisldian  Jews  against  His  Di¬ 
vine  mission.  He  shows  that  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  had 
accomplished  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  declares  this  to  be  the 

I  Acts  xiii.  50.  SLuke  iv.  20.  5  Acts  xxvi.  1,  xxi.  40.  See  xx.  34. 

2Acts  xiii.  14.  4  Acts  xiii.  15.  6  Acts  xiii.  16. 
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“  Glad  Tidings  ”  wliicli  the  Apostles  were  charged  to  proclaim. 
Thus  far  the  speech  contains  nothing  which  could  offend  the  ex¬ 
clusive  spirit  of  Jewish  nationality.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul 
has  endeavored  to  carry  his  hearers  with  him  by  the  topics  on 
which  he  has  dwelt ;  the  Saviour  whom  he  declares  is  “  a  Saviour 
unto  Israel;”  the  Messiah  whom  he  announces  is  the  fulfiller  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  But  having  thus  conciliated  their 
feelings,  and  won  their  favorable  attention,  he  proceeds  in  a  bolder 
tone  to  declare  the  catholicity  of  Christ’s  salvation,  ar  d  the  antithe¬ 
sis  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Law.  His  concluding  words,  as 
St.  Luke  relates  them,  might  stand  as  a  summary  representing 
in  outline  the  early  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and 
therefore,  conversely,  those  chapters  will  enable  us  to  realize  the 
manner  in  which  St.  Paul  would  have  expanded  the  heads  of 
argument  which  his  disciple  here  records.  The  speech  ends  with 
a  warning  against  that  bigoted  rejection  of  Christ’s  doctrine,  which 
this  latter  portion  of  the  address  was  so  likely  to  call  forth. 

The  following  were  the  words  (so  far  as  they  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us)  spoken  by  St.  Paul  on  this  memorable  occasion ; — 

«  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye,  proselytes  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  worship  the  God  of  Abraham,  give 
audience. 

“  The  God  of  this  people  Israel  chose  our 
fathers,  and  raised  up  His  people,  when  they 
dwelt  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  with  an  high  arm  brought  he  them  out  therefrom. 

18  And  about  the  time  of  forty  years,  even  as  a  nurse 
beareth  her  child,  so  bare  He  thein^  through  the  wil- 

19  derness.  And  he  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  gave  their  land  as  a  portion  unto  His 

20  people.  And  after  that  He  gave  unto  them  Judges 
about  the  space*  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 

iThe  beauty  of  this  metaphor  has  been  lost  to  the  Authorized  Version  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reading  adopted  in  the  Received  Text  There  is  an  evident  allusion 
to  Deut  i.  31. 

•2  \Y0  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  chronology  of  this  passage.  Supposing  it  could  be  proved  that  St 
Paul’s  knowledge  of  ancient  chronology  was  imperfect,  this  need  not  surprise  us  ; 
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Samuel  the  Prophet;  then  desired  they  a  king,  and  21 
He  gave  unto  them  Saul,  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  rule  them  for  forty  years.  And  22 
when  he  had  removed  Saul,  He  raised  up  unto  them 
David  to  be  their  king;  to  whom  also  He  gave  testi¬ 
mony  and  said:  /  have  found  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
a  man  after  my  oion  heart,  which  shall  fulfill  all  my 
will}  Of  this  man’s  seed  hath  God,  according  to  his  23 
promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour  Jesus. 

“And  John  was  the  messenger  who  loent  24 
ed  torerunner.  to  prepare  His  way  before 

Him,  and  he  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  to 
all  the  people  of  Israel.  And  as  John  fulfilled  his 
course®  his  saying  was,  ‘  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am ?  I  25 
am  not  He.  But  behold  there  cometh  one  after  me 
whose  shoes’  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose.’* 

“Men  and  Brethren,®  whether  ye  be  chil-  26 
dren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  or  proselytes 
of  the  Gentiles,  to  you  have  been  sent  the 
tidings  of  this  salvation:  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru-  27 
'salem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  Him  not, 
nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  in 
their  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day,  have  fulfilled  the 
Scriptures  in  condemning  Him.  And  though  they  28 
found  in  him  no  cause  of  death,  yet  besought  they 
Pilate  that  He  should  be  slain.  And  when  they  had  29 

for  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  (and  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  assume 
u  priori)  that  Divine  inspiration  would  instruct  the  Apostles  in  truth  discoverable 
by  uninspired  research,  and  non-essential  to  their  religious  mission.  See  note  on 
Galatians  iii.  17. 


1  Compare  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20,  with  1  Sara.  xiii.  14.  The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX., 
but  not  Verbatim,  being  apparently  made  from  memory. 

2  Mai.  iii.  1,  as  quoted  Mat.  xi.  10,  not  exactly  after  the  LXX.,  but  rather  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 

3  Here,  and  in  the  speech  at  Miletus  (xiii.  25),  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  St.  Paul 
uses  one  of  his  favorite  and  characteristic  metaphors  drawn  from  the  foot-race. 

^  The  imperfect  is  used  here. 

5  Literally  “  men  that  are  my  brethren."  So  in  Acts  xvii.  22,—“  men  of  Athens."  It 
might  be  rendered  simply  “  brethren." 
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fulfilled  all  which  was  written  of  Him,  they  took  Him 
down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  Him  in  a  sepulchre. 

30  “But  God  raised  him  from  the  dead.  his^rbsueeeo- 

31  “And  he  was  seen  for  many  days  by  them  many  witnhsea. 
whom  came  up  with  Him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem, 
who  are  now^  his  witnesses  to  the  people  of  Israel.^ 

32  “And  while  they®  proclaim  it  in  Jerusalem,  Theciad 

^  ^  ,  Ticlintis  uf  the 

we  declare  unto  you  the  same  Glad  Tidings 
concernino;  the  promise  which  was  made  to  - 

our  fathers;  even  that  God  hath  fulfilled  the 
same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  He  hath  raised 

33  up  Jesus  from  the  dead;^  as  it  is  also  written  in  the 
second  psalm.  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I 

34  hegotten  thee!"  And  whereas  He  hath  raised  Him  from 
the  grave,  no  more  to  return  unto  corruption.  He  hath 
said  on  this  wise.  The  blessings  of  David  will  I  give 
you,  even  the  blessings  which  stand  fast  in  holiness^ 

35  Wherefore  it  is  written  also  in  another  jjsalm.  Thou 
shall  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption! 

3G  Now  David,  after  he  had  ministered  in  his  own  gener¬ 
ation®  to  the  will  of  God,  fell  asleep,  and  was  laid 
37  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption;  but  He  whom 
God  raised  from  the  dead  saw  no  corruption.® 

1  The  word  for  “  now,”  evidently  very  important  here,  is  erroneously  omitted  by 
the  Textus  Receptus.  2  “  The  people,”  always  means  the  Jewish  people. 

3  Observe,  “we  preach  to  you”  emphatically  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
“  they  to  tlie  Jewish  nation  ”  (Humphry). 

4  “  Raised  up/rwa  the  dead.”  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Humphry  that  the  word 
can  here  (consistently  with  the  context)  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  vii.  87. 

^Ps.  ii.  7,  according  to  LXX  trans. 

6 Isaiah  Iv.  3  (LXX.)  The  verbal  connection  (holy— Holy  One)  between  vv.  34 
and  35  should  be  carefully  noticed.  '^Ps.  xvi.  10  (LXX.) 

8 David’s  ministration  was  performed  (like  that  of  other  men)  in  his  own  generation ; 
but  the  ministration  of  Christ  extended  to  all  generations.  The  thought  is  similar 
to  Heb.  vii.  23,  24.  We  depart  here  from  the  Authorized  Version,  because  the  use 
of  the  Greek  words  for  “to  serve  one’s  own  generation,”  does  not  accord  with  the 
analogy  of  the  N,  T. 

3  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  arguments  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
just  as  the  beginning  of  the  speech  recalls  that  of  St.  Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
Possibly,  St.  Paul  himself  had  been  an  auditor  of  the  first,  as  he  certainly  was  of 
tlie  last. 
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Cfitholicity  of  “Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  38 

Christ’s  Balva-  •/  /  7 

uud  brethren,  that  through  this  Jesus  is  de- 
dared  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
And  in  Him  all  who  have  faith  are  justified  from  39 
all  transgressions,  wherefrom  in  the' Law  of  Moses  ye 
could  not  be  justified. 

Fmai  Tvarning.  «j3eware,  therefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you  40 
which  is  spoken  in  the  prophets.  Behold,  ye  de-  41 
spisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish;  for  I  work  a  work 
in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe, 
though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you.”^ 

This  address  made  a  deep  and  thrilling  impression  on  the  audi¬ 
ence.  While  the  congregation  were  pouring  out  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  many  of  them  crowded  round  the  speaker,  begging  that 
these  words,  which  had  moved  their  deepest  feelings,  might  be 
repeated  to  them  on  their  next  occasion  of  assembling  together. 
And  when  at  length  the  mass  of  the  people  had  dispersed,  singly 
or  in  groups,  to  their  homes,  many  of  the  Jews  and  proselytes  still 
clung  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  earnestly  exhorted  them  (in  the 
form  of  expression  which  we  could  almost  recognize  as  St.  Paul’s, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  phraseology  of  his  Epistles,)  “  to  abide 
in  the  grace  of  God.” 

“  With  what  pleasure  can  we  fancy  the  Apostle  to  have  ob¬ 
served  these  hearers  of  the  Word,  who  seemed  to  have  heard  it 
m  such  earnest.  How  gladly  must  they  have  talked  with  them,— 
entered  into  various  points  more  fully  than  was  possible  in  any 
public  address,— appealed  to  them  in  various  ways  which  no  one 
can  touch  upon  who  is  speaking  to  a  mixed  multitude.  Yet  with 
all  their  pleasure  and  their  hope,  their  knowledge  of  man’s  heart 
must  have  taught  them  not  to  be  over  confident;  and  therefore 
they  would  earnestly  urge  them  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God ; 
to  keep  up  the  impression  which  had  already  outlasTed  their  stay 
within  the  synagogue;— to  feed  it,  and  ke4p  it  alive,  and  make  it 
deeper  and  deeper,  that  it  should  remain  with  them  for  ever. 
What  the  issue  was  we  know  not,— nor  does  that  concern  us  — 
only  we  may  be  sure  that  here,  as  in  other  instances,  there  wLre 
some  in  whom  their  hopes  and  endeavors  were  disappointed; 

1  Habak.  i.  5  (LXX). 
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there  were  some  •  ia  whom  they  were  to  their  fullest  <  extent 
realized.” 

The  intervening  week  between  this  Sabbath  and  the  next  had 
not  only  its  days  of  meeting  in  the  synagogue,  but  would  give 
many  opportunities  for  exhortation  and  instruction  in  pi'ivate 
houses ;  the  doctrine  would  be  noised  abroad,  and,  through  the 
proselytes,  would  come  to  the  hearing  of  the  Gentiles.  So  that 
“on  the  following  Sabbath  almost  the  whole  city  came  together  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God.”  The  synagogue  was  crowded.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  Gentiles  were  there  in  addition  to  the  proselytes.  This 
was  more  than  the  Jews  could  bear.  Their  spiritual  pride  and 
exclusive  bigotry  was  Immediately  roused.  They  could  not  endure 
the  notion  of  others  being  freely  admitted  to  the  same  religious 
privileges  with  themselves.  This  was  always  the  sin  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Instead  of  realizing  their  position  in  the  world  as  the 
prophetic  nation  for  the  good  of  the  whole  earth,  they  indulged 
the  self-exalting  opinion,  that  God’s  highest  blessings  were  only 
for  themselves.  Their  oppressions  and  their  dispersions  had  not 
destroyed  this  deeply-rooted  prejudice;  but  they  rather  found 
comfort  under  the  yoke,  in  brooding  over  their  religious  isolation : 
and  even  in  their  remote  and  scattered  settlements,  they  clung 
with  the  utmost  tenacity  to  the  feeling  of  their  exclusive  nation¬ 
ality.  Thus,  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  they  who  on  one  Sabbath 
had  listened  with  breathless  Interest  to  the  teachers  who  spoke 
to  them  of  the  promised  Messiah,  were  on  the  next  Sabbath  filled 
with  the  most  excited  indignation,  when  they  found  that  this 
Messiah  was  “  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,”  as  well  as  “  the 
glory  of  His  people  Israel.”  They  made  an  uproar,  and  opposed 
the  words  of  Paul  with  all  manner  of  calumnious  expressions,  “con¬ 
tradicting  and  blaspheming.” 

Then  the  Apostles,  promptly  recognizing  in  the  willingness  of 
the  Gentiles  and  the  unbelief  of  th^  Jews  the  clear  indications  of 
the  path  of  duty,  followed  that  bold  course  which  was  alien  to  all 
the  prejudices  of  a  Jewish  education.  They  turned  at  once  and 
without  reserve  to  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  events  which  called  for  this  decision.  The  prophetic  intima¬ 
tions  at  his  first  conversion,  his  vision  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
his  experience  at  the  Syrian  Antioch,  his  recent  success  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  must  have  led  him  to  expect  the  Gentiles  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  that  message  which  the  Jews  were  too  ready  to  scorn.  The 
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words  with  which  he  turned  from  his  unbelieving  countrymen 
were  these:  “It  was  needful  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first 
be  spoken  unto  you :  but  Inasmuch  as  ye  reject  it,  and  deem  your¬ 
selves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo!  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.” 
And  then  he  quotes  a  prophetical  passage  from  their  own  sacred 
writings.  “For  thus  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I 
have  set  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldst  be  for 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. This  is  the  first  recorded  in¬ 
stance  of  a  scene  which  was  often  re-enacted.  It  is  the  course 
which  St.  Paul  himself  defines  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  when 
he  describes  the  Gospel  as  coming  first  to  the  Jew  and  then  to 
the  Gentile  and  it  is  the  course  which  he  followed  himself  on 
various  occasions  of  his  life,  at  Corinth,®  at  Ephesus,"*  and  at  Rome.® 
That  which  was  often  obscurely  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament, — 
that  those  should  “seek  after  God  who  knew  him  not,”  and  that 
He  should  be  honored  by  “  those  who  were  not  a  people  ;  ” — that 
which  had  already  seen  its  first  fulfillment  in  isolated  cases  during 
our  Lord’s  life,  as  in  the  centurion  and  the  Syrophccnician  wo¬ 
man,  whose  faith  had  no  parallel  in  all  the  people  of  “Israel — 
that  which  had  received  an  express  accomplishment  through  the 


agency  of  two  of  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  in  Cornelius,  the 
Roman  officer  at  Ca3sarea,  and  in  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  at  Paphos,^began  noW  to  be  realized  on  a  large  scale  in  a 
whole  community.  While  the  Jews  blasphemed  and  rejected 
Christ,  the  Gentiles  “rejoiced  and  glorified  the  Word  of  God.” 
The  counsels  of  God  were  not  frustrated  by  the  unbelief  of  His 
chosen  people.  A  new  “Israel,”  a  new  “election,”  succeeded  to 
the  former.^  A  Church  was  formed  of  united  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles;  and  all  who  were  destined  to  enter  the  path  of  eternal 
life®  were  gathered  into  the  Catholic  brotherhood  of  the  hitherto 
separated  races.  The  synagogue  had  rejected  the  inspired  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  the  apostolic  instruction  went  on  in  some  private 
house  or  public  building  belonging  to  the  Heathen.  And  o-rad- 

It*  ^ 

‘Isai.  xlix.  6,  quoted  with  a  slight  variation  from  the  LXX.  See  Isai.  xlii.  6- 
Luke  11.  82.  ®  Rom.,  i.  16,  ii.  9.  Compai-e  xi.  12,  25. 

3Acts  xviii.  6.  ■‘Actsxix.  9.  ^Acts  xxviii.  28 

6  Matt.  viii.  6-10,  XV.  21-28.  7  See  Rom.  xi.  7;  and  Gal.  vi.  16. 

8  Acts  xiii.  48.  It  is  well  known  that  this  passage  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Its  bearing  on 
the  question  is  very  doubtful.  The  same  participle  is  used  in  Acts  xx.  13  and 
also  in  Luke  iii.  13,  and  Rom.  xiii.  1.  ’ 
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ually  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  began  to  be  disseminated 
through  the  whole  vicinity.* 

The  enmity  of  the  Jews,  however,  w.is  not  satisfied  by  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Apostles  from  their  synagogue.  What  they  could 
not  accomplish  by  violence  and  calumny,  they  succeeded  in  effect- 

ing  by  a  pious  intrigue.  That  influence  of  women  in  relitrious 
»  ^ 
questions,  to  which  our  attention  will  be  repeatedly  called  here¬ 
after,  is  here  for  the  first  time  brought  before  our  notice  in  the 
sacred  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  life.  Strabo,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  social  position  of  the  female  sex  in  the  towns 
of  W  estern  Asia,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  power  which  they 
possessed  and  exercised  in  controlling  and  modifying  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  men.  This  general  fact  received  one  of  its  most 
striking  illustrations  in  the  case  of  Judaism.  We  have  already 
more  than  once  alluded  to  the  influence  of  the  female  proselytes 
at  Damascus^;  and  the  good  service  which  women  contributed 
towards  the  early  progress  of  Christianity  is  abundantly  known 
both  from  the  Acts  and  the  E])lstles.’  Here  they  appear  in  a 
position  less  honorable,  but  not  less  Influential.  The  Jews  con¬ 
trived,  through  the  female  proselytes  at  Antioch,  to  win  oyer  to 
their  cause  some  influential  members  of  their  sex,  and  throuAi 
them  to  gain  the  ear  of  men  who  occupied  a  position  of  eminence 
in  the  city.  Thus  a  systematic  persecution  was  excited  against 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  Whether  the  supreme  magistrates  of  the 
colony  were  induced  by  this  unfair  agitation  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
formal  banishment,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  for  the  present  the 
Apostles  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  colonial  limits. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  instructions  had  been  given  by  our  Lord 
Himself  how  His  Apostles  were  to  act.  During  His  life  on  earth.  He 
had  said  to  the  Twelve,  “Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
you,  when  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for 
a  testimony  against  them.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for 
that  city.”  And  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  thus  fulfilled  our  Lord’s 
words,  shaking  off  from  their  feet  the  dust  of  the  dry  and  sunburnt 
road,  in  token  of  God’s  judgment  on  wilful  unbelievers,  and  turning 
tiieir  steps  eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Lycaonia,  anotlier  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ  was  fulfilled,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had  been 
obedient  to  the  faith  :  “  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you 

'  Acts  xiii.  49.  °  See  above,  p.  43  and  p.  116,  n.  1. 

®  See  Acts  xvi.  14;  xviii.  2 ;  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  16. 
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and  persecute  you,  and  sliall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely,  for  my  sake.  Eejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven  ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which 
were  before  you.”  Even  while  their  faithful  teachers  were  removed 
from  them,  and  travelling  across  the  bare  uplands  which  separate 
Antioch  from  the  plain  of  Iconium,  the  disciples  of  the  former  city 
received  such  manifest  tokens  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  power  of 
the  “  Holy  Ghost,”  that  they  were  “filled  with  joy”  in  the  midst 
of  persecution. 

Iconium  has  obtained  a  place  in  history  far  more  distinguished 
than  that  of  Pisidian  Antioch.  It  is  famous  as  the  cradle  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  conquering  Turks. ^  And  the  remains  of  its 
Mahomedan  architecture  still  bear  a  conspicuous  testimony  to  the 
victories  and  strong  government  of  a  tribe  of  Tartar  invadei's. 
But  there  are  other  features  in  the  view  of  modern  Konieh  which 
to  us  are  far  more  interesting.  To  the  traveller  in  the  footsteps 
of  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  carved  over  the  gateways  in  the  streets  of  Rhodes,  which 
arrest  the  attention,  but  the  ancient  harbor  and  the  view  across 
the  sea  to  the  opposite  coast.  And  at  Konieh  his  interest  is 
awakened,  not  by  minarets  and  palaces  and  Saracenic  gateways, 
but  by  the  vast  plain  and  the  distant  mountains. 

These  features  remain  what  they  were  in  the  first  century,  while 
the  town  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  and  its  archi¬ 
tectural  character  entirely  altered.  Little,  if  anything,  remains 
of  Greek  or  Roman  Iconium,  if  we  except  the  ancient  inscriptions 
and  the  fragments  of  sculptures  which  are  built  into  the  Turkish 
walls.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Empire  it  was  made  a  Colonia,  like 
its  neighbor,  Antioch :  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  character  was  different  from 
that  of  the  other  important  towns  on  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
^munication  through  Asia  Minor.  The  elements  of  its  population 
would  be  as  follows : — a  large  number  of  trifling  and  frivolous 
Greeks,  whose  principal  places  of  resort  would  be  the  theatre  and 
the  market-place  ;  some  remains  of  a  still  older  population,  coming 
in  occasionally  from  the  country,  or  residing  in  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  town;  some  few  Roman  officials,  civil  or  military,  holding 
themselves  proudly  aloof  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  subjugated 

^  Iconium  was  the  capital  of  the  Seljakian  Sultans,  and  had  a  great  part  in  the 
growth  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  2  t  i  i  o 
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province ;  and  an  old  established  colony  of  Jews,  who  exercised 
their  trade  during  the  week,  and  met  on  the  Sabbath  to  read  the 
Law  in  the  Synagogue. 

The  same  kind  of  events  took  place  here  as  in  Antioch,  and 
almost  in  the  same  order.  The  Apostles  went  first  to  the  Syna¬ 
gogue,  and  the  eflTect  of  their  discourses  there  was  such,  that  great 
numbers  both  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  («.  e.  Pi'oselytes  or  Heathens, 
or  both)  believed  the  Gospel.  The  unbelieving  Jews  raised  up  an 
indirect  persecution  by  exciting  the  minds  of  the  Gentile  popula¬ 
tion  ao-ainst  those  who  received  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  the 
Apostles  persevered  and  remained  in  the  city  some  considerable 
time,  having  their  confidence  strengthened  by  the  miracles  which 
God  worked  through  their  instrumentality,  in  attestation  of  the 
truth  of  His  Word.  There  is  an  apocryphal  narrative  of  certain 
events  assigned  to  this  residence  at  Iconiumd  and  we  may  inno- 
cently  adopt  so  much  of  the  lengendary  story,  as  to  Imagine  St. 
Paul  preaching  long  and  late  to  crowded  congregations,  as  he  did 
afterwards  at  Assos,^  and  his  enemies  bringing  him  before  the  civil 
authorities,  with  the  cry  that  he  was  disturbing  their  households 
by  his  sorcery,  or  with  complaints  like  those  at  Philippi  and  Ephe¬ 
sus,  that  he  was  “  exceedingly  troubling  their  city,”  and  “turning 
away  much  people.***  e  learn  from  an  inspired  source  that  the 
whole  population  of  Iconium  was  ultimately  divided  into  two  great 
factions  (a  common  occurrence,  on  far  less  important  occasions,  in 
these  cities  of  Oriental  Greeks),  and  that  one  part}-  took  the  side 
of  the  Apostles,  the  other  that  of  the  Jews.  But  here,  as  at  An¬ 
tioch,  the  influential  classes  were  on  the  side  of  the  Jews.  A  de¬ 
termined  attempt  was  at  last  made  to  crush  the  Apctstles,  by 
loading  them  with  insylt  and  actually  stoning  them.  Learning 
this  wicked  conspiracy,  in  which  the  magistrates  themselves  were 
involved,  they  fled  to  some  of  the  neighboring  distiicts  of  Ly- 
caonla,  where  they  might  be  more  secure,  and  have  more  lib-  ^ 
erty  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

It  would  be  a  very  natural  course  for  the  Apostles,  after  the 
cruel  treatment  they  had  experienced  in  the  great  towns  on  a  fre¬ 
quented  route,  to  retire  into  a  wilder  region  and  among  a  ruder 
popidation.  In  any  country,  the  political  circumstances  of  which 
resemble  those  of  Asia  Minor  under  the  early  emperors,  there 


1  The  legend  of  Paul  and  Theda, 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  353 — 403). 

-  See  Acts  xiv.  1-5. 


The  story  will  be  found  in  Jones  on  the  Canon 
2  Acts  XX.  7— 11.  SActsxiv.  4. 

®  Acts  xvi.  20,  xix  2G. 
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must  be  many  districts,  Into  which  the  civilization  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  and  governing  people  has  hardly  penetrated.  An  obvious  in¬ 
stance  is  furnished  by  our  Eastern  presidencies,  in  the  Hindoo 
villa^ms.  which  have  retained  their  character  without  alteration, 
notwithstanding  the  successive  occupations  by  Mahomedans  and 
English.  Thus,  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Eoman  Empire 
there  must  have  been  many  towns  and  villages  where  local  cus¬ 
toms  were  untouched,  and  where  Greek,  though  certainly  under¬ 
stood,  was  not  commonly  spoken.  Such,  perhaps,  were  the  places 
which  now  come  before  our  notice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — 
small  towns,  with  a  rude  dialect  and  primitive  superstition^ — 
“  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia.”^ 

The  district  of  Lycaonia  extends  from  the  ridges  of  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  on  the  south,  to  the  Cap[)ado- 
cian  hills,  on  the  north.  It  is  a  bare  and  dreary  region,  unwatered 
by  streams,  though  in  parts  liable  to  occasional  inundations. 
Strabo  mentions  one  place  where  water  was  even  sold  for  money. 
In  this  respect  there  must  be  a  close  resemblance  between  this 
country  and  large  tracts  of  Australia.  Nor  is  this  the  only  par¬ 
ticular  in  which  the  resemblance  may  be  traced.  Both  regions 
afford  excellent  pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep,  and  give  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  large  possessions  by  trade  in  wool.  It  was  here, 
on  the  downs  of  Lycaonia,  that  Arqyntas,  while  he  yet  led  the 
life  of  a  nomad  chief,  before  the  time  of  his  political  elevation, Ted 
his  three  hundred  flocks.  Of  the  whole  district  Iconium  was 
properly  the  capital ;  and  the  plain  round  Iconium  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  its  great  central  space,  situated  midway  between  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  This  plain  is  spoken  of  as  the  largest  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  almost  like  the  steppes  of  Great  Asia,  of  which  the 
Turkish  invaders  must  often  have  been  reminded,  when  they  came 
to  these  level  spaces  in  the  west ;  and  the  camels  which  convey 
modern  travellers  to  and  from  Konieh,  find  by  the  side  of" their  path 
tufts  of  salt  and  prickly  herbage,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which 
grows  in  their  native  deserts. 

Across  some  portion  of  this  plain  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled 
before  as  well  as  after  their  residence  in  Iconium.  After  leavino- 
the  high  land  to  the  north-west,Muring  a  journey  of  several  ho^irs 
before  arriving  at  the  city,  the  eye  ranges  freely  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  levbl  ground  to  the  south  and  the  east.  .  The  two  most 

1  Acts  xiv.  11, 12,  &c.  2Acts  xiv.  6.  ^  See  p.  4?.  ■*  See  p.  173. 
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eminent  objects  in  the  view  are  certain  snowy  summits  which  rise 
high  above  all  the  intervening  hills  in  the  direction  of  Armenia,— 
and,  in  the  nearer  horizon,  the  singular  mountain  mass  called  the 
“Kara-Dagh,”  or  “Black  Mount,”  south-eastwards  in  the  direction 
of  Cilicia.  And  still  these  features  continue  to  be  conspicuous, 
after  Iconium  is  left  behinc^  and  the  traveller  moves  on  over  the 
plain  towards  Lystra  and  Derbe.  Mount  Argeeus  still  rises  far  to 
the  north-east,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
Black  Mountain  is  gradually  approached,  and  discovered  to  be  an 
isolated  mass,  with  reaches  of  the  plain  extending  round  it  like 
channels  of  the  sea.'  The  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  were  some¬ 
where  about  the  bases  of  the  Black  Mountain.  We  have  dwelt 
thus  minutely  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  part  of  Lyca- 
onia,  because  the  positions  of  its  ancient  towns  have  not  been 
determined.  We  are  only  acquainted  wnth  the  general  featui’es  of 
the  scene.  While  the  site  of  Iconium  has  never  been  forgotten, 
and  that  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  has  now  been  clearly  identified, 
those  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  remain  unknown,  or  at  best  are  ex¬ 
tremely  uncertain.  No  conclusive  coins  or  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered ;  nor  has  there  been  any  such  convergence  of  modern 

'  See  Leake,  pp.  93 — 97.  ‘■'•{Feb.  1.  From  Konieli  to  Tahumra.) — Our  road  pursues 

a  perfect  level  for  twenty  miles.  {Feb.  2.  From  Ttshumra  to  Kassaha) — Nine  hours 
over  the  .same  uninterrupted  level  ojithe  finest  soil,  but  quite  uncultivated,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  few  widely  dispersed  villages.  It  is  painful  to  be¬ 
hold  such  desolation  in  the  midst  of  a  region  so  highly  favored  by  nature.  Another 
characteristic  of  these  Asiatic  plains  is  the  exactness  of  the  level,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  extending,  without  any  previous  slope,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  Karamanian 
ridge  seems  to  recede  as  we  approach  it,  and  the  snowy  summits  of  Argteus  [?J  are 

still  to  be  seen  to  the  north-east . At  three  or  four  miles  short  of  Kassaba,  we 

are  abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  very  lofty  insulated  mountain  already  mentioned, 
called  Kara-Dagh.  It  is  said  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  1001  churches ;  but  we  afterwards  learnt  that  these  1001  churches  (Bin-bir- 
Kilisseh)  was  a  name  given  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  {Feb.  3.  From  Kassaba  to  Karama:n.)—Fom  hours ;  the  road  still  passing 
over  a  plain,  which  towards  the  mountains  begins  to  be  a  little  intersected  with  low 

ridges  and  ravines . Between  these  mountains  and  the  Kara-Dagli  tliere  is  a 

kind  of  strait,  which  forms  the  communication  between  the  plain  of  Kararhan  and  the 

great  levels  lying  eastward  of  Konieh . Advancing  towards  Karaman,  I  perceive 

a  passage  into  the  plains  to  the  north-west,  round  the  northern  end  of  Kara-Dagh,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  on  the  south,  so  that  this  mountain  is  completely  insulated.  Y^e  still  see 
to  the  north-east  the  great  snowy  summit  of  Argeeus,  [?]  which  is  probably  the  highest 
point  of  Asia  Minor.”  See  a  similar  description  of  the  isolation  of  the  Kara-Dagh  in 
Hamilton  (ii.  315,  320),  who  approached  it  from  the  east. 
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investigation  and  ancient  authority  as  leads  to  an  infallible  result. 
Of  the  different  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed,  we  have 
been  content  in  the  accompanying  map  to  indicate  those*  which 
appear  the  most  jDrobable. 

We  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative  with  the  arrival  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  at  Lystra.  One  peculiar  circumstance  strikes  us  im¬ 
mediately  in  what  we  read  of  the  events  in  this  town ;  that  no 
mention  occurs  of  any  synagogue  or  of  any  Jews.  It  is  natural 
to  infer  that  there  were  few  Israelites  in  the  place,  though  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter)  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there 
were  none.  We  are  instantly  brought  in  contact  with  a  totally 
new  subject, — with  Heathen  superstition  and  mythology;  yet  not 

the  superstition  of  an  educated  mind,  as  that  of  Sergius  Paul  us, _ 

nor  the  mythology  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  like  that  of  the 
Athenians,— but  the  mythology  and  superstition  of  a  rude  and 
unsophisticated  people.  Thus  does  the  Grospel,  in  the  person  of  St. 


>  The  general  features  of  the  map  here  given  are  copied  from  Kiepert’s  largo  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  positions  for  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  adopted.  Lystra  is  marked 
near  tlie  place  where  Leake  conjectured  that  it  might  be,  some  twenty  miles  S.  of  Tco- 
niura.  .-It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  saw  any  ruins  on  the  spot.  There  are 
very  remarkable  Christian  ruins  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Kara-Dagh,  at  Bin-bir-Kilisseli 
(  The  1001  churches’  ),  and  Leake  thinks  that  they  may  mark  the  site  of  Derbe.  Y'e 
think  Mr.  Hamilton’s  conjecture  much  more  probable,  that  they  mark  the  site  of  Lys¬ 
tra,  wliich  has  a  more  eminent  ecclesiastical  reputation  than  Derbe. 

Wliile  this  was  passing  through  tlie  press,  the  writer  received  an  indirect  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  will  be  the  best  commentary  on  the  map.  “  There 
are  (though  slight)  at  the  spot  where  Derbe  is  marked  on  Kiepert’s  map,  and  as 
tins  spot  IS  certainly  on  a  line  of  Roman  road,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  represent 
Derbe.  He  did  not  actually  visit  Divle,  but  the  coincidence  of  name  led  him  to  think 
It  might  be  Derbe.  He  does  not  know  of  any  ruins  at  the  place  where  Kiepert  writes 
Lystra,  but  was  not  on  that  spot.  There  may  be  ruins  there,  but  he  thinks  they  can¬ 
not  be  of  importance,  as  he  did  not  hear  of  them,  though  in  the  neighborhood;  and  he 
prefers  Bin-bir-Kilisseh  as  the  site  of  Lystra.” 

The  following  description  of  the  B'n-bir-Kilisseh  is  supplied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  E. 
Falkener.  “  The  principal  group  of  the  Bin-bir-Kilisseh  lies  at  the  foot  of  Kara-Dao-h. 
....  Perceiving  rums  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  I  began  to  ascend,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  these,  discovered  they  were  churches;  and,  looking  upwards,  descried  others  yet 
above  me,  and  climbing  from  one  to  the  other  I  at  length  gained  the  summit,  where  I 
ound  two  churches.  On  looking  down,  I  perceived  churches  on  all  sides  of  the  moun- 
tein,  scattered  about  in  various  positions.  The  number  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Turks 
IS  of  course  metaphorical;  but  including  those  in  the  plain  below,  there  are  about  two 
dozen  m  tolerable  preservation,  and  the  remains  of  perhaps  forty  may  be  traced  alto- 
. mountain  must  have  been  considered  sacred';  all  the  ruins  are  of 

Christian  epoch,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  huge  palace,  every  building  is  a 
church.”  '  ;  ^  c  o  c* 
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Paul,  successively  clash  with  opposing  powers,  with  sorcerers  and 
philosophers,  cruel  magistrates  and  false  divinities.  Now  it  is  the 
rabbinical  master  of  the  Synagogue,  now  the  listening  proselyte 
from  the  Greeks  that  is  resisted  or  convinced, — now  the  honest 
inquiry  of  a  Eoman  officer,  now  the  wild  fanaticism  of  a  rustic 
credulity,  that  is  addressed  witli  bold  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

It  was  a  common  belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  gods  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  the  earth  in  the  form  of  men.  Such  a  belief  with 
regard  to  Jupiter,  “  the  father  of  gods  and  men,”  would  be  natural 
in  any  rural  district :  but  nowhere  should  we  be  prepared  to  find 
the  traces  of  it  more  than  at  Lystra ;  for  Lystra,  as  it  appears 
from  St.  Luke’s  narrative,  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Jupiter,  and 
tutelary  divinities  were  imagined  to  haunt  the  cities  under  their 
protection,  though  elsewhere  invisible.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  a  conspicuous  object  in  front  of  the  city  gates  J  what  wonder 
if  the  citizens  should  be  prone  to  believe  that  their  “Jupiter, 
which  was  before  the  city,”  would  willingly  visit  his  favorite  peo¬ 
ple?  Again,  the  expeditions  of  Jupiter  were  usually  represented 
as  atfended  by  Mercury.  He  was  the  companion,  the  messenger, 
the  servant  of  the  gods.  Thus  the  notion  of  these  two  divinities 
appearing  together  in  Lycaonia  is  quite  in  conformity  with  what 
we  know  of  the  popular  belief.  But  their  appearance  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  district  would  be  welcomed  with  more  than  usual  credulity. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  Roman  poets 
are  familiar  with  a  beautiful  tradition  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
visiting  in  human  form  these  very  regions  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor.  And  it  is  not  without  a  singular  interest  that  we  find  one 
of  Ovid’s  stories  reappearing  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  -Scrip¬ 
ture,  in  its  incidental  descriptions  of  the  Heathen  world,  presents 
“undesigned  coincidences”  with  the  facts  ascertained  from  Hea¬ 
then  memorials. 

The  introductory  remarks  prepare  us  for  considering  the  mira¬ 
cle  recorded  in  the  Acts.  We  must  suppose  that  Paul  gathered 
groups  of  the  Lystrians  about  him,  and  addressed  them  in  places 
of  public  resort,  as  a  modern  missionary  might  address  the  natives 
of  a  Hindoo  village.  But  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  his  case, 
as  in  that  of  Schwartz  or  Martyn,  to  have  learned  the  primitive 
language  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  He  addressed  them  in 

*  Acts  xiv.  13. 
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Greek,  for  Greek  wa?  well  understood  in  this  border-country  of 
the  Lvstrians,  though  their  own  dialect  was  either  a  barbarous 
corruption  of  that  noble  language,  or  the  surviving  remainder  of 
some  older  tongue.  He  used  the  language  of  general  civilization, 
as  English  may  be  used  now  in  a  Welsh  country -town  like  Dol- 
gelly  or  Carmarthen.  The  subjects  he  brought  before  these  il¬ 
literate  idolaters  of  Lycaonla  were  doubtless  such  as  would  lead 
them,  by  the  most  natural  steps,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  belief  in  His  Son’s  resurrection.  He  told  them,  as 
he  told  the  educated  Athenians,  of  Him  whose  worship  they  had 
ignorantly  corrupted;  whose  unity,  power,  and  goodness  they 
might  have  discerned  through  the  operations  of  nature;  whose 
displeasure  against  sin  had  been  revealed  to  them  by  the  admoni¬ 
tions  of  their  natural  conscience. 


On  one  of  these  occasions^St.  Paul  observed  a  cripple,  who  was 
earnestly  listening  to  his  discourse.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground, 
for  he  had  an  infirmity  in  his  feet,  and  had  never  walked  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth.  St.  Paul  looked  at  him  attentively,  with  that 
remarkable  expression  of  the  eye  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  sftme  Greek  word  is  used  as  when  the  Apostle  is  described  as 
“  earnestly  beholding  the  council,”  and  “  as  setting  his  eyes  on 
Elymas  the  sorcerer.”^  On  this  occasion  that  penetrating  glance 
saw,  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  into  the  very  secrets  of 
the  cripple’s  soul.  Paul  perceived  “that  he  had  faith  to  be 
saved. These  words,  implying  so  much  of  moral  preparation  in 
the  heart  of  this  poor  Heathen,  ris.e  above  all  that  is  tr;ld  us  of  the 
lame  Jew,  whom  Peter,  “fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,” 
had  once  healed  at  the  temple  gate  in  Jerusalem.  In  other 
respects  the  parallel  between  the  two  cases  is  complete.  As 
Peter  said  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  “In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk,’’  so  Paul  said  before  his 
idolatrous  audience  at  Lystra,  “  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet.”  And 
in  this  case,  also,  the  word  which  had  been  suggested  to  the 
speaker  by  a  supernatural  intuition  was  followed  by  a  supernatural 
result.  The  obedient  alacrity  in  the  spirit,  and  the  new  strength  in 
the  body,  rushed  together  simultaneously.  The  lame  man  sprang 
up  in  the  joyful  consciousness  of  a  power  he  had  never  felt  before, 
and  walked  like  those  who  had  never  had  experience  of  infirmity. 
lActs  xxiii.  1.  xiii.  9.  ’Actsxiv.  8,&c. 

Acts  xiv.  9.  The  word  is  the  same  as  in  xvi.  30. 
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And  now  arose  a  great  tumult  of  voices  from  the  crowd.  Such 
a  cure  of  a  congenital  disease,  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  would 
have  confounded  the  most  skillful  and  sceptical  physicians.  An 
illiterate  people  would  be  filled  with  astonishment,  and  rush  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  conclusion  that  supernatural  powers  were  present 
among  them.  These  Lycaonians  thought  at  once  of  their  native 
traditions,  and  crying  out  vociferously  in  their  mother  tongue, — 
and  we  all  know  how  the  strongest  feelings  of  an  excited  people 
find  vent  in  the  language  of  childhood, — they  exclaimed  that  the 
gods  had  again  visited  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,— that  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  were  again  in  Lycaonia, — that  the  persuasive  speaker* 
was  Mercury  and  his  companion  J upiter.  They  identified  Paul 
with  Mercury,  because  his  eloquence  corresponded  with  one  of 
that  divinity’s  attributes.  Paul '  was  the  “  chief  speaker,”  and 
Mercury  was  the  God  of  eloquence.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  thej 
identified  Barnabas  with  Jupiter,  it  is  evidently  a  sufficient  answer 
to  say  that  these  two  divinities  were  always  represented  as  -com¬ 
panions  in  their  terrestrial  expeditions,  though  we  may  well  believe 
(with  Chrysostom  and  others)  that  there  was  something  majes¬ 
tically  benignant  in  his  appearance,  while  the  personal  aspect  of 
St.  Paul  (and  for  this  we  can  quote  his  own  statements)  was  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant. 

How  truthful  and  how  vivid  is  the  scene  brought  before  us!  and 
how  many  thoughts  it  suggests  to  those  who  are  at  once  conversant 
with  Heathen  mythology  and  disciples  of  Christian  theology ! 
Barnabas,  identified  with  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men,  seems  like 
a  personification  of  mild  beneficence  and  provident  care ;  while 
Paul  appears  invested  with  more  active  attributes,  flying  over  the 
world  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love,  with  quick  words  of  warning 
and  persuasion,  and  ever  carrying  in  his  hand  the  purse  of  the 
“  unsearchable 'riches.”* 

The  news  of  a  wonderful  occurrence  is  never  long  in  spreading 
through  a  small  country  town.  At  Lystra  the  whole  population 
was  presently  in  an  uproar.  They  would  lose  no  time  in  paying 
due  honor  to  their  heavenly  visitants.  The  priest  attached  to  that 
temple  of  Jupiter  before  the  city  gates,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  was  summoned  to  do  sacrifice  to  the  god  whom  he  served. 
Bulls  and  garlands,  and  whatever  *  else  was  requisite  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ceremony,  were  duly  prepared,  and  the  procession, 

1  The  winged  heels  and  the  purse  are  the  well  known  insignia  of  Mercurj. 
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moved  amidst  crowds  of  people  to  the  residence  of  the  Apostles. 
They,  hearing  the  approach  of  the  multitude,  and  learning  their 
idolatrous  Intention,  were  filled  with  the  utmost  horror.  They 
“  rent  their  clothes,”  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  which  they 
lodged,  and  met  the  idolaters  approaching  the  vestibule.  There, 
standing  at  the  doorway,  they  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  crowd  ; 
and  Paul  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  their  intention,  and  earnestly 
tried  to  prevent  their  fulfilling  it,  in  a  speech  of  which  only  the 
following  short  outline  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke : — 

‘  “Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things?  We  also  are  men,  if/, 
of  like  passions  with  you;  and  we  are  come  to  preach  15 
to  you  the  Glad  Tidings,  that  you  may  turn  from  these 
vain  idols  to  the  living  God,  who  made  the  heavens, 
and  the. earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein.  For  in  the  generations  that  are  past.  He  16 
suffered  all  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways.  Nevertheless.  He  left  not  Himself  17 
without  witness,  in  that  He  blessed  you,  and  gave  you 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  your 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.”^ 

This  address  held  them  listening,  but  they  listened  impatiently. 
Even  with  this  energetic  disavowal  of  his  divinity  and  this  strong 
appeal  to  their  reason,  St.  Paul  found  it  difficult  to  dissuade  the 
Lycaonians  from  offering  to  liim  and  Barnabas  an  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship.^  There  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  was  the  speaker,  and,  be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  further  in  the  narrative,  we  cannot  help  pausing 
to  observe  the  essentially  Pauline  character  which  this  speech 
manifests,  even  in  so  condensed  a  summary  of  its  contents.  It  is 
full  of  undesigned  coincidences  In  argument,  and  even  in  the  ex- 
•  pressions  employed,  with  St.  Paul’s  language  in  other  parts  of  the 
Acts,  and  in  his  own  Epistles.  Thus,  as  here  he  declares  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  preaching  to  be  that  the  idolatrous  Lystrians  should 
“turn  from  these  vain  idols  to  the  living  God,”  so  he  reminds  the 
Thessalonians  how  they,  at  his  preaching,  had  “turned  from  idols 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.”  Again,  as  he  tells  the  Lys- 

1  “  You  ”  and  “  your  ”  are  the  correct  readings,  not  “  us  ”  and  “  our.” 

’  Acts  xiv.  18. 
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trians  that  “  Go J  had  in  the  generations  that  were  past,  suffered 
the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  to  walk  in  their  own  ways;”  so  he 
tells  the,  Romans  that  “God  in  ,His  forbearance  had  passed 
over  the  former  sins  of  men,  in  the  times  that  were  gone  by;^  and 
so  he  tells  the  Athenians,^  that  “the  past  times  of  ignorance  God 
had  overlooked.”  Lastly,  how  striking  is  the  similarity  between 
the  natural  theology  with  which  the  present  speech  concludes, 
and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where,  speaking  of  the 
Heathen,  he  says  that  atheists  are  without  excuse;  “for  that 
which  can  be  known  of  God  is  manifested  in  their  hearts,  God 
himself  having  shown  it  to  them.  For  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,  though  they  be  invisible,  yet  are  seen  ever  since  the 
world  was  made,  being  understood  by  the  works  which  He  hath 
wrought.” 

The  crowd  reluctantly  retired,  and  led  the  victims  awav  with- 
•out  offering  them  in  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  at  least  a  command  had  been  obtained  over  their  grati¬ 
tude  and  reverence,  which  would  not  easily  be  destroyed ;  but  we 
have  to  record  here  one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  feeling,  which 
are  humiliating  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  superficial  character  of  religious  excitement.  The  Lycaonians 
were  proverbially  fickle  and  faithless ;  but  we  may  not  too  hastily 
decide  that  they  were  worse  than  many  others  might  have  been 
under  the  same  circumstances.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
a  parallel  to  their  conduct  among  the  modern  converts  from  idol¬ 
atry  to  Christianity.  And  certainly  no  later  missionaries  have 
had  more  assiduous  enemies  than  the  Jews  whom  the  Apostles 
had  everywhere  to  oppose.  Certain  Jews  from  Iconium,  and  even 
from  Antioch,^  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  endeavored  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Lystrians  against 
them.  When  they  heard  of  the  miracle  worked  on  the  lame  man, 
and  found  how  great  an  effect  it  had  produced  on  the  people  of 
Lystra,  they  would  be  ready  with  a  new  interpretation  of  this 
occurrence.  They  would  say  that  it  had  been  accomplished,  not 
by  Divine  agency,  but  by  some  diabolical  magic;  as  once  they 
had  said  at  Jerusalem,  that  He  who  came  “to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  Devil,”  cast  out  devils  “  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils.”^  And  this  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  that  sud- 

1  Rom.  iii.  25 :  the  mistranslation  of  which  in  tlie  Authorized  Version  entirely 
alters  its  meaning.  ^Acts  xvii.  30  ^Acts  xiv.  19,  ■iMatt.  xii.  24. 
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den  change  of  feeling  among  the  Lystrians,  which  at  first  sight  is 
very  surprising.  T-heir  own  interpretation  of  what  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  having  been  disavowed  by  the  authors  of  the  miracle  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  readily  adopt  a  new  interpretation,  suggested 
by  those  who  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  stran¬ 
gers,  and  who  had  followed  them  from  distant  cities.  Their  feel¬ 
ings  changed  with  a  revulsion  as  violent  as  that  which  afterwards 

O  O 

took  place  among  the  “barbarous  people”  of  Malta,^  who  first 
thought  St.  Paul  was  a  murderer,  and  then  a  god.  The  Jews 
taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  a  rude  tribe,  were  able  to 
accomplish  at  Lystra  the  design  they  had  meditated  at  Iconium.^ 
St.  Paul  was  stoned, — not  hurried  out  of  the  city  to  execution 
like  St.  Stephen,  the  memory  of  whose  death  must  have  come 
over  St.  Paul  at  this  moment  with  impressive  force, — but  stoned 
somewhere  in  the  streets  of  Lystra,  and  then  dragged  through 
the  city  gate,  and  cast  outside  the  walls,  under  the  belief  that  he 
was  dead.  This  is  that  occasion  to  which  the  Apostle  afterwards 
alluded  in  the  words,  “  once  I  was  stoned,”  in  that  long  catalogue 
of  sufferings,  to  which  Ave  have  already  referred  in  this  chapter. 
Thus'  was  he  “in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the 
Heathen,” — “in  deaths  oft,” — “  always  bearing  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made  manifest  in  his  body.  .  .  .  Alway  delivered  unto  death  for 
Jesus’  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in 
his  mortal  flesh. 

On  the  present  occasion  these  last  words  were  literally  realized, 
for  by  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  he  rose  from  a  state  of  ap- 
•parent  death  as  if  by  a  sudden  resurrection.®  Though  “  persecu¬ 
ted,”  he  was  not  “forsaken,” — though  “cast  down,”  he  was  “not 
destroyed.”  “As  the  disciples  stood  about  him,  he  rose  up,  and 
came  into  the  city.”®  We  see  from  this  expression  that  his  labors 
in  Lystra  had  not  been  in  vain.  He  had  found  some  willing  list¬ 
eners  to  the  truth,  some  “disciples”  who  did  not  hesitate  to  shovsf 
their  attachment  to  their  teacher  by  remaining  near  his  body, 
which  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  wounded  and  cast  out. 

1  Acts  xxviii.  4—6.  2  Acts  xiv.  6. 

3  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  8 — 12,  xi.  2.3 — 27.  *  See  pp.  169,  170. 

®  The  natural  inference  from  the  narrative  is,  that  the  recovery  was  miraculous  ; 
and  it  is  evident  tiiat  such  a  recovery  must  have  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Christians  who  witnessed  it.  «  xiv.' 20. 
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These  courageous  disciples  were  left  for  the  present  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemies  of  the  truth.  Jesus  Christ  had  said,^  “  when  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another;”  and  the  very  “next 
day”^  Paul  “departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe.” 

But  before  we  leave  Lystra,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  one 
spectator  of  St.  Paul’s  sufferings,  who  is  not  yet  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke,  but  who  was  destined  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  his 
after  years,  the  zealous  follower  of  his  doctrine,  the  faithful  part¬ 
ner  of  his  danger  and  distress.  St.  Paul  came  to  Lystra  again 
after  the  interval  of  one  or  two  years,  and  on  that  occasion  we  are 
told^  that  he  found  a  certain  Christian  there,  “  whose  name  was 
Timotheus,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  while  his  father  was  a 
Greek,”  and  whose  excellent  character  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  fellow-Christians  of  Lystra  and  Iconium.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  that  at  the  time  of  this  second  visit  Timothy  was  already  a 
Christian ;  and  since  we  know  from  St.  Paul’s  own  expression, — 
“my  own  son  in  the  faith,”* — that  he  was  converted -by  St.  Paul 
himself,  we  must  suppose  this  change  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
time  of  the  first  visit.  And  the  reader  will  remember  that  St. 
Paul  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (iii.  10,  11)  reminds  him 
of  his  own  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  he 
had  endured,  “  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra^^ — the  places  (it 
will  be  observed)  being  mentioned  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  were  visited,  and  in  which  the  successive  persecutions  took 
place.  We  have  thus  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that 
Timothy  was  a  witness  of  St.  Paul’s  injurious  treatment:  and  this 
too  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  mind  receives  its  deepest  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  spectacle  of  innocent  suffering  and  undaunted 
courage.  And  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  generous  and 
warm-hearted  youth  was  standing  in  that  group  of  disciples,  who 
surrounded  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  the  Apostle  at  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Lystra. 

We  are  called  on  to  observe  at  this  point,  with  a  thankful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  God’s  providence,  that  the  flight  from  Iconium 
and  the  cruel  persecution  at  Lystra,  were  events  which  involved 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  consequences  to  universal  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  was  here,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  idolaters,  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  found  an  associate,  who  became  to  him 
and  the  Church  far  more  than  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  his 

1  Matt.  X.  23.  2  Acts  xiv.  20.  ®  Acts  xvi.  1.  '*1  Tim.  i.  2. 
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first  mission.  As  we  have  observed  above  there  appears  to  have 
been  at  Lystra  no  synagogue,  no  community  of  Jews  and  prose¬ 
lytes,  among  whom  such  an  associate  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.  Perhaps  Timotheus  and  his  relations  may  have  been 
almost  the  only  persons  of  Jewish  origin  in  the  town.  And  his 
“  grandmother  Lois  ”  and  “  mother  Eunice  may  have  been 
brought  there  originally  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  as 
Lydla^  was  brought  from  Thyatira  to  Philippi.  And,  though 
there  was  no  synagogue  at  Lystra,  this  family  may  have  met  with 
a  few  others  in  some  proseucha,  like  that  in  which  Lydia  and  her 
fellow-worshipers  met  “by  the  river-side.”^  Whatever  we  con¬ 
jecture  concerning  the  congi'egational  life  to  which  Timotheus 
may  have  been  accustomed,  we  are  accurately  informed  of  the 
nature  of  that  domestic  life  which  nurtured  him  for  his  future  la¬ 
bors.  The  good  soil  of  his  heart  was  well  prepared  before  Paul 
came,  by  the  instructions^  of  Lois  and  Eunice,  to  receive  the  seed 
of  Christian  truth,  sown  at  the  Apostle’s  first  visit,  and  to  produce 
a  rich  harvest  of  faith  and  good  works  before  the  time  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  visit. 

Derbe,  as  we  have  seen  is  somewhere  not  far  from  the  “  Black 
Mountain,”  which  rises  like  an  island  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  plaii\of  Lycaonia.  A  few  hours  would  suffice  for  the  journey 
between  Lystra  and  its  neighbor  city.  We  may,  perhaps,  infer 
from  the  fact  that  Derbe  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places 
which  St.  Paul  brings  to  the  recollection  of  Timothy  as  scenes  of 
past  suffering  and  distress,  that  in  this  town  the  Apostles  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  no  persecution.  It  may  have  been  a  quiet  resting-place 
after  a  journey  full  of  toil  and  danger.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  hindered  in  “evangelizing”  the  city:  and  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  was  the  conversion  of  “  many  disciples.” 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  St.  Paul’s  first  mission¬ 
ary  journey.  About  this  part  of  the  Lycaonian  plain,  where  it 
approaches,  through  gradual  undulations,  to  the  northern  bases  of 
Mount  Taurus,  he  was  not  far  from  that  well-known  pass®  which 
leads  down  from  the  central  table-land  to  Cilicia  and  Tarsus.  But 
his  thouo-hts  did  not  centre  in  an  earthly  home.  He  turned  bac^ 
upon  his  footsteps ;  and  revisited  the  places,  Lystra,  Iconium,  and 

1 2  Tim.  i.  5.  2  Acts  xvi.  14.  *Acts  xvi.  13.  *  2  Tim.  i.  5. 

“  The  “  Cilician  Gates,”  to  which  we  shall  return  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  41.)  See  the  Map.  ®  See  p.  190. 
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Antiocli,  where  he  himself  had  been  reviled  and  persecuted,  but 
where  he  had  left,  as  sheep  in  the  desert,  the  disciples  whom  his 
Master  had  enabled  him  to  gather.  They  needed  building  up  and 
strengthening  in  the  faith,^  comforting  in  the  midst  of  their  inev¬ 
itable  sufferings,  and  fencing  round  by  permanent  institutions. 
Therefore  Paul  and  Barnabas  revisited  the  scenes  of  their  labors, 
undaunted  by^the  dangers  which  awaited  them,  and  using  words 
of  encouragement  which  none  but  the  founders  of  a  true  religion 
would  have  ventured  to' address  to  their  earliest  converts,  that 
“  we  can  only  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  by  passing  through  much 
tribulation.”  But  not  only  did  they  fortify  their  faith  by  passing 
words  of  encouragement;  they  ordained  elders  in  every  church 
after  the  pattern  of  the  first  Christian  communities  in  Pales¬ 
tine,^  and  with  that  solemn  observance  which  had  attended  their 
own  consecration,®  and  which  has  been  transmitted  to  later  ages  in 
connection  with  ordination, — “  with  fasting  and  prayer,” — they 
“  made  choice  of  fit  persons  to  serve  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 
church.”® 

Thus,  having  consigned  their  disciples  to  Him  “  in  whom  they 
had  believed,”  and  who  was  “  able  to  keep  that  which  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Him,  Paul  and  Barnabas  descended  through  the  Pi- 
sidian  mountains  to  the  plain  of  Pauiphylia.  If  our  eonjjecture  is 
correct  that  they  went  up  from  Perga  in  spring,  and  returned  at 
the  close  of  autumn,  and  spent  all  the  hotter  months  of  the  year  in 
the  elevated  districts,  they  would  again  pass  in  a  few  days  through 
a  great  change  of  seasons,  and  almost  from  wirffcer  to  summer. 
The  people  of  Pamphylia  would  have  returned  from  their  cold  resi¬ 
dences  to  the  warm  shelter  of  the  plain  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  Perga 
would  be  full  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Gospel  was  preached  within 
the  walls  of  this  city,  through  which  the  Apostles  had  merely 
passed  on  their  journey  to  the  interior.  But  from  St.  Luke’s 
silence  it  appears  that  the  preaching  was  attended  with  no  marked 
results.  We  read  neither  of  conversions  nor  persecutions.  The 
Jews,  if  any  Jews  resided  there,  were  less  inquisitive  and  less  tyranni¬ 
cal  than  those  at  Antioch  and  Iconium  ;  and  the  votaries  of  “Diana 
before  the  city  ”  at  Perga  were  less  excitable  than  those  who  wor- 

1  Acts  xiv.  22. 

2  The  first  mention  of  presbyters  in  the  Christian,  opposed  to  the  Jewish  sense, 
occurs  Acts  xi.  30,  in  reference  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  See  Chapter  XIII. 

3  y_  p_  X48.  The  First  Collect  for  the  Ember  Weeks. 
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eliipecl  “  Jupiter  before  the  city  ”  at  Lystra.'  When  the  time 
came  for  returning  to  Syria,  they  did  not  sail  down  the  Oestrus, 
up  the  channel  of  which  river  they  had  come  on  their  arrival  from 
Cyprus,^  but  travelled  across  the  plain  to  Attaleia  which  was 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Pamphylian  gulf. 

Attaleia  had  something  of  the  same  relation  to  Perga,  which  Cadiz 
has  to  Seville.  In  each  case  the  latter  city  is  approached  by  a  river 
voyage,  and  the  former  is  more  conveniently  placed  on  the  open  sea. 
Attalus  Phlladelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  whose  dominions  extended 
from  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Sea  of  Pam- 
phylia,  had  built  this  city  in  a  convenient  position  for  commanding 
the  trade  of  Syria  or  Egypt.  When  Alexander  the  Great  passed 
this  way,  no  such  city  was  in  existence :  but  since  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus,  who  inherited  a  fragment  of  his  vast  empire, 
Attaleia  has  always  existed  and  flourished,  retaining  the  name  of  the 
monarch  who  built  it.®  Behind  it  is  the  plain  through  which  the 
calcareous  waters  of  the  Catarrhactes  flow,  perpetually  construct¬ 
ing  and  destroying  and  reconstructing  their  fantastic  channels.  In 
front  of  it,  and  along  the  shore  on  each  side,  are  long  lines  of  cliffs, 
over  which  the  river  finds  its  way  in  waterfalls  to  the  sea,  and 
which  conceal  the  plain  from  those  who  look  toward  the  land  from 
the  inner  waters  of  the  bay,  and  even  encroach  on  the  prospect  of 
the  mountains  themselves. 

When  this  scene  is  before  us,  the  mind  reverts  to  another  band 
of  Christian  warriors,  who  once  sailed  from  the  bay  of  Satalia  to 
the  Syrian  Antiuch.  Certain  passages,  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  Crusaders  and  Apostles  may  be  compared  with  each  other, 
are  among  the  striking  contrasts  of  history.  Conrad  and  Louis, 
each  with  an  army  consisting  at  first  of  70,000  men,  marched 
through  part  of  the  same  districts  which  were  traversed  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  alone  and  unprotected.  The  shattered  remains  of 
the  French  host  had  come  down  to  Attaleia  through  “  the  abrupt 
mountain  passes  and  the  deep  valleys  ”  whieh  are  so  well  described 
by  the  cotemporary  historian.^  They  came  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Cross  with  a  great  multitude,  and  with  the  arnqor  of  human 
power:  their  journey  was  encompassed  with  defeat  and  death j 
their  arrival  at  Attaleia  was  disastrous  and  disgraceful ;  and  they 
sailed  to  Antioch  a  broken  and  dispirited  army.  But  the  Cru¬ 
saders  of  the  first  century,  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  though  they  too 
‘  Acts  xiv.  13.  ^  Pp.  166,  167.  ^  Its  modem  name  is  Satalia. 

■*  William  of  Tyre. 
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passed  tbrough  much  tribulation,”  advanced  from  victory  to 
victory.  Their  return  to  the  place  “whence  they  had  been 
recoinmended  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  they  ful¬ 
filled,’”  was  triumphant  and  joyful,  for  the  weapons  of  their  war¬ 
fare  were  “  not  carnal.”^  The  Lord  Himself  was  their  tower  and 
their  shield. 

1  Acts  xiv.  26.  2  o  o 

^  See  2  Cor.  x.  4. 
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Controversy  in  the  Church. — Separation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. — Difficulty  in 
the  Narrative. — Discontent  at  Jerusalem. — Intrigues  of  the  Judaizers  at 
Antioch. — Mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem. — Divine  Kevelation 
to  St.  Paul. — Titus. — Private  Conferences. — Public  Meeting. — Speech  of 
St.  Peter. — Narrative  of  Barnabas  and  Paul. — Speech  of  St  James. — The 
Decree. — Public  Recognition  of  St.  Paul’s  Mission  to  the  Heathen. — St. 
John. — Return  to  Antioch  with  Judas,  Silas,  and  Mark. — Reading  of  the 
Letter. — Weak  Conduct  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. — He  is  rebuked  by  St. 
Paul. — Personal  Appearance  of  the  two  Apostles. — Their  Reconciliation. 

Ir,  when  we  contrast  the  voyage  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  across 
the  bay  of  Attaleia,  with  the  voyage  of  those  who  sailed  over  the 
same  waters  in  the  same  direction,  eleven  centuries  later,  our 
minds  are  powerfully  drawn  towards  the  pure  age  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity,  when  the  power  of  faith  made  human  weakness  irresisti¬ 
bly  strong ; — the  same  thoughts  are  not  less  forcibly  presented  to 
us,  when  we  contrast  the  reception  of  the  Crusaders  at  Antiocb, 
with  the  reception  of  the  Apostles  in  the  same  city.  We  are  told 
by  the  chroniclers,  that  Eaymond,  “Prince  of  Antioch,”  waited 
with  much  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the  French  king :  and 
that  when  he  heard  of  his  landings  at  Seleucia,  he  crathered  together 
all  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of  the  people,  and  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  brought  him  into  Antioch  with  much  pomp  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  showing  him  all  reverence  and  homage,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  assemblage  of  the  clergy  and  people.  All  that  St.  Luke 
tells  us  of  the  reception  of  the  Apostles  after  their  victorious  cam¬ 
paign,  is,  that  they  entered  into  the  city  and  “  gathered  together 
the  Chui'ch,  and  told  them  how  God  had  worked  with  them,  and 
how  He  had  opened  a  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles.”^  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  God  came  at  the  first  “  without  observation,”^ — with 
the  humble  acknowledgment  that  all  power  is  given  from  above, — 
1  Acts  xiv.  27.  2  xvii.  20. 
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and  with  a  thankful  recognition  of  our  Father’s  merciful  love  to 
all  mankind. 

No  age,  however,  of  Christianity,  not  even  the  earliest,  has 
been  without  its  difficulties,  controversies,  and  corruptions.  The 
presence  of  J udas  among  the  Apostles,  and  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
among  the  first  disciples,^  were  proofs  of  the  power  which  moral 
evil  possesses  to  combine  itself  with  the  holiest  works.  The  mis¬ 
understanding  of  “  the  Grecians  and  Hebrews  ”  in  the  days  of 
Stephen,Hhe  suspicion  of  the  Apostles  when  Paul  came  from  Da¬ 
mascus  to  Jerusalem,Hhe  secession  of  Mark  at  the  beo-innintr  of 
the  first  missionary  journey, Vere  symptoms  of  the  prejudice,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  infirmity,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Gospel  was  to  win 
its  way  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  the  arrival  of  the  Apostles  at 
Antioch  at  the  close  of  their  journey  w^as  presently  followed  by  a 
troubled  controversy,  which  involved  the  most  momentous  conse¬ 
quences  to  all  future  ages  of  the  Church  ;  and  led  to  that  visit  to 
Jerusalem  which,  next  after  his  conversion,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  passage  in  St.  Paul’s  life. 

We  have  seen  (Chap.  I.)  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  had  long 
been  dispersed  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  land,  and  were  at 
this  time  distributed  over  every  part^  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
“  Moses  had  of  old  time,  in  every  city,  them  that  preached  him, 
being  read  in  the  Synagogues  every  Sabbath  day.”^  In  every 
considerable  city,  both  of  the  East  and  ’West,  were  established 
'  some  members  of  that  mysterious  people, — who  had  a  written 
Law,  which  they  read  and  re-read,  in  the  midst  of  the  contempt 
of  those  who  surrounded  them,  week  by  week,  and  year  by  year, — 
who  were  bound  everywhere  by  a  secret  link  of  affection  to  one 
city  in  the  world,  where  alone  their  religious  sacrifices  could  be 
offered, — whose  whole  life  was  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  temples 
and  images  -which  crowded  the  neighborhood  of  their  Synagogues, 
and  from  the  gay  and  licentious  festivities  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  worship. 

In  the  same  way  it  might  be  said  that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno 
and  Epicurus,”  “  had  in  every  city  those  that  i)reached  them.” 
Side  by  side  with  the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  the  speculations  of 
Greek  philosophers  were — not  indeed  read  in  connection  with  re¬ 
ligious  worship — but  orally  taught  and  publicly  discussed  in  the 
schools.  Hence  the  Jews,  in  their  foreign  settlements,  were  sur- 
^  Acts  v.  ®  P.  81.  ’  P.  120.  ^  F.  169.  ®  Acts.  xv.  21. 

®  See  Acts  xviL  18. 
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rounded,  not  only  by  an  Idolatry  which  shocked  all  their  deepest 
feelings,  and  by  a  shameless  profligacy  unforbldden  by,  and  even 
associated  with,  that  which  the  Gentiles  called  religion, — but  also 
by  a  proud  and  contemptuous  philosophy  that  alienated  the  more 
educated  classes  of  society  to  as  great  a  distance  as  the  unthinking 
multitude. 

Thus  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  ran  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  Though  their  dwell¬ 
ings  were  often  contiguous,  they  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  deep  rooted  feelings  of  aversion  and  contempt.  The  “middle 
wall  of  partition”^ was  built  up  by  diligent  hands  on  both  sides. 
This  mutual  alienation  existed,  notwithstanding  the  vast  number 
of  proselytes,  who  were  attracted  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  and  ■wmr- 
ship,  and  who,  as  we  have  already  observed  (Chap.  I.)  were  silently 
preparing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  union  of  the  two  races.  The 
breach  was  even  wideped,  in  many  cases,  in  consequence  of  this 
work  of  proselytism:  for  those  who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  camp, 
or  hesitated  on  the  neutral  ground,  were  looked  on  with  some 
suspicion  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  thoroughly  hated  and 
despised  by  the  Gentiles. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  separation  of  which  we  speak 
was  both  religious  and  social.  The  Jews  had  a  Divine  Law,  which 
sanctioned  the  principle,  and  enforced  the  practice,  of  national  iso¬ 
lation.  They  could  not  easily  believe  that  this  Law,  with  which 
all  the  glorious  passages  of  their  history  were  associated,  was  ' 
meant  only  to  endure  for  a  limited  period:  and  we  cannot  but 
sympathize  in  the  diflScjflty  they  felt  in  accepting  the  notion  of  a 
cordial  union  with  the  uncircumcised,  even .  after  idolatry  was 
abandoned  and  morality  observed.  And  again,  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  the  religion  which  isolated  the  J ews  was  such  as  to  place 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  social  union  with  other  men. 
Their  ceremonial  observances  precluded  the  possibility  of  their 
eating  with  the  Gentiles.  The  nearest  parallel  we  can  find  to  this 
barrier  between  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  the  institution  of  cazte 
among  the  ancient  populations  of  India,  which  presents  itself  to 
our  politicians  as  a  perplexing  fact  in  the  government  of  the  pres¬ 
idencies,  and  to  our  missionaries  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  A  Hindoo  cannot  eat  with  a 
Parsee,  or  a  Mahomedan, — and  among  the  Hindoos  themselves  the 
meals  of  a  Brahmin  are  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  Pariah, — 

'  Eph.  ii,  14. 
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thougli  they  meet  and  have  free  intercourse  in  the  ordinary  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  So  it  was  in  the  patriarchal  age.  It  was 
an  abomination  for  the  Egyptians  to  eat  bread  with  the  He- 
brews.”'  The  same  principle  was  divingly  sanctioned  for  a  time 
in  the  Mosaic  Institutions.  The  Israelites,  who  lived  among  the 
Gentiles,  met  them  freely  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  buying 
and  selling,  conversing  and  disputing:  but  their  families  were 
separate:  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  it  was  “unlawful,”  as 
St.  Peter  said  to  Cornelius,  “for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep 
company  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation.”^  When  St.  Peter 


returned  from  the  centurion  at  Csesarea  to  his  brother  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  their  great  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had 
“gone  m  to  men  uncircumcisecl,  and  had  eaten  with  them:”^  and 
the  weak  compliance  of  which  he  was  guilty,  after  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  social  unity  had  been  publicly  recognized,  and  which 
called  forth  the  stern  rebuke  of  his  brother  Apostle,  was  that,  after 
eating  with  the  Gentiles,  he  “  withdrew  and  separated  himself, 
fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision.”^ 


How  these  two  difficulties,  which  seemed  to  forbid  the  formation 
of  an  united  Church  on  earth,  were  ever  to  be  overcome, — how 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  to  be  religiously  united,  without  the 
enforced  obligation  of  the  whole  Mosaic  Law, — how  they  were  to 
be  socially  united  as  equal  brethren  in  the  family  of  a  common 
Father,  the  solution  of  this  problem  must  in  that  day  have  ap¬ 
peared  impossible.  And  without  the  direct  intervention  of  Divine 
grace  it  would  have  been  impossible.  We  now  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  how  that  grace  gave  to  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  the  wis¬ 
dom,  discretion,  forbearance,  and  firmness  which  were  required ; 
and  how  St.  Paul  was  used  as  the  great  instrument  in  accom‘plish- 
ing  a  work  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  encounter  here  a  difficulty,  well  known  to  all  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  this  subject,  in  combining  into  one  continuous  narrative 
the  statements  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  In  the  latter  book  we  are  informed  of  five  distinct 
journeys  made  by  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem  after  the  time  of  his 
conversion  ; — first,  when  he  escaped  from  Damascus,  and  spent  a 
fortnight  with  Peter;®  secondly,  when  he  took  the  collection  from 
Antioch  with  Barnabas  in  the  time  of  the  famine  thirdly,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Council,  which  is  now  before  us  in  the  fifteenth 
1  Gen.  xliii.  32.  x.  28.  »Acts  xi.  3.  *  Gal.  ii.  12. 
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chapter  of  the  Acts  fourthly,  in  the  interval  between  his  second 
and  third  missionary  journeys  and,  fifthly,  when  the  uproar  was 
made  in  the  Temple,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
lioman  garrison.^  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  two  journeys  to  Jerusalem, — the  first  being  “  three  years”  after 
his  conversion,^  the  second  “  fourteen  years  ”  later,  when  his  own 
Apostleship  was  asserted  and  recognized  in  a  public  meeting  of 
the  other  Apostles.^  i'Tow,  while  we  have  no  difficulty  in  stating, 
as  we  have  done,  that  the  first  journey  of  one  aceount  is  the  first 
journey  of  the  other,  theologians  have  been  variously  divided  in 
opinion,  as  to  whether  the  seeond  journey  of  the  Epistle  must  be 
identified  with  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  of  the  Acts  ;  or  whether 
it  is  a  separate  journey,  distinct  from  any  of  them.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  that  the  fifth  cannot  possibly  be  intended.  The  view  we 
have  adopted,  that  the  second  journey  of  the  Epistle  is  the  third 
of  the  Aets,  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  best  eritics  and  com¬ 
mentators.  Some  of  the  arguments  will  be  indirectly  presented 
in  the  following  narrative.  So  far  as  the  circumstances  com¬ 
bined  together  in  the  present  ehapter  appear  natural,  consecu¬ 
tive  and  coherent,  so  far  some  reason  will  be  sriven  for  believins 
that  we  are  not  following  an  arbitrary  assumption  or  a  fanciful 
theory. 

It  is  desirable  to  recur  at  the  outset  to  the  first  instance  of  a 
Gentile’s  conversion  to  Christianity.®  ,  After  the  preceding  re¬ 
marks,  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  full  significance  of  the 
emblematical  vision  which  St.  Peter  saw  at  Joppa.  The  trance 
into  which  he  fell  at  the  moment  of  his  hunger, — the  vast  sheet 
deseending  from  heaven, — the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals,® — the  voice  from  heaven  which  said,  “Arise,  Pe¬ 
ter,  kill  and  eat," — the  whole  of  this  imagery  is  invested  with  the 
deepest  meaning,  when  we  recollect  all  the  details  of  religious  and 
social  life,  which  separated,  up  to  that  moment,  the  Gentile  from 
the  Jew.  The  words  heard  by  St.  t*eter  in  his  trance  came  like 
a  shock  on  all  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish  education.-  He  had 
never  so  broken  the  Law  of  his  forefathers  as  to  eat  anything  it 
eondemned  as  unclean.  And  though  the  same  voiee  spoke  to  him 
“  a  second  time,”^  and  “  answered  him  from  heaven,”® — “  What 
God  has  made  clean  that  call  not  thou  common,” — it  required  a 

1  Acts  xviii.  22.  »  Gal.  i.  18.  »  Acts  x.  11.  T  Acts  x.  15. 
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wonderful  combination  of  natural  and  supernatural  evidence  to 
convince  him  that  Grod  is  “no  respecter  of  persons,”  but  “in every 
nation”  accepts  him  that  “feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteous¬ 
ness,’” — that  all  such  distinctions  as  depend  on  “meat  and  drink,” 
on  “  holydays,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths,”  were  to  pass  away, — 
that  these  things  were  only  “  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,” — that 
“  the  body  is  of  Christ,” — and  that  “in  Him  we  are  complete, .  .  . 
eircumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands,  .  .  .  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism,”  and  risen  with  Him  through  faith.^ 

The  Christians  “  of  the  circumcision,”®  who  travelled  with 
Peter  from  Joppa  to  Ctesarea,  were  “astonished”  when  they  saw 
“the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out”  on  uncircumcised  Gen¬ 
tiles  :  and  much  dissatisfaction  was  created  in  the  Church,  when 
intelligence  of  the  whole  transaction  came  to  Jerusalem.  On  Pe¬ 
ter’s  arrival,  his  having  “  gone  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and  eaten 
with  them,”  was  arraigned  as  a  serious  violation  of  religious  duty. 
When  St.  Peter  “  rehearsed  the  matter  from  the  beginning,  and 
expounded  it  by  order,”  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  the  “  six 
brethren”  who  had  accompanied  him, — his  accusers  were  silent ; 
and  so  much  conviction  was  produced  at  the  time,  that  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  God,  for  His  mercy  in  “  granting  to 
the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life.”^  But  subsequent  events  too 
surely  proved  that  the  discontent  at  Jerusalem  was  only  partially 
allayed.  Hesitation  and  perplexity  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jewish  Christians,  with  scrupulous  misgivings  concerning  the 
rectitude  of  St.  Peter’s  conduct,  and  an  uncomfortable  jealousy  of 
the  new  converts.  ^And  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  all 
this  jealousy  and  perplexity.  To  us,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
it  seems  that  the  slightest  relaxation  of  a  ceremonial  law  should 
have  been  willingly  and  eagerly  welcomed.  But  the  view  from 
the  Jewish  standing-point  was  very  ditferent.  The  religious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew  was  greater  than  we  can  easily  imagine. 
We  can  well  believe  that  the  minds  of  many  may  have  been  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  words  and  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  Himself :  for 
He  had  not  been  sent  “  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,”  and  He  had  said  that  it  was  “not  meet  to  take  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs.”*  Until  St.  Paul  appeared 
before  the  Church  in  his  true  character  as  the  Apostle  of  the  un- 

1  Acts  X.  34,  35.  ®  Acts  x.  45  with  xi.  12.  SMatt.  xv.  24.  26. 

2  See  Col.  ii  8-23.  *  Acts  xi.  1-18. 
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circumcision,  few  understood  that  “  the  law  of  the  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances  ”  had  been  abolished  by  the  cross  of  Chiist; 
and  that  the  “other  sheep,”  not  of  the  Jewish  fold,  should  be 
freely  united  to  the  “one  flock”  by  the  “  One  Shepherd.”" 

The  smouldering  feeling  of  discontent,  which  had  existed  from 
the  first,  increased  and  became  more  evident  as  new  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  were  admitted  into  the  Church.  To  pass  over  all  the  other 
events  of  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  baptism  of  Cor¬ 
nelius,  the  results  of  the  recent  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  must  have  excited  a  great  com¬ 
motion  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  “  A  door  of  faith  had 
been  opened  “unto  the  Gentiles.”"  “He  that  wrought  effectually 
in  Peter  to  the  Apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  the  same  had  been 
mighty  in  Paul  toward  the  Gentiles.^  And  we  cannot  well  doubt 
that  both  he  and  Barnabas  had  freely  joined  in  social  intercourse 
with  the  Gentile  Christians,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  as  Peter  “  at  the  flrst  “  a  good  while  ago”"' 
had  eaten  with  Cornelius  at  Csesarea.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  it 
seems  evident  that  both  parties  lived  together  in  amicable  inter¬ 
course  and  in  much  “freedom.”^  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  the  city 
where  we  should  have  expected  the  Jewish  controversy  to  have 
come  to  a  crisis ;  for  it  was  from  Antioch  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  first  been  sent  as  missionaries  to  the  Heathen  and  it  was  at 
Antioch  that  Greek  proselytes  had  first  accepted  the  truth®  and 
that  the  united  body  of  believers  had  first  been  called  “  Chris¬ 
tians.’”® 

Jerusalem  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  world.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  feelinors  which  the  Jews  carried  with  them  wherever  they 

.  f  ..." 

were  diffused,  were  concentrated, in  Jerusalem  in  their  most  intense 
degree.  It  was  there,  in  the  sight  of  the  Temple,  and  with  all  the 
recollections  of  their  ancestors  surrounding  their  daily  life,  that 
the  impatience  of  the  Jewish  Christians  kindled  into  burning  in¬ 
dignation.  They  saw  that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  the  purest 
and  holiest  form  of  Judaism,  was  rapidly  becoming  a  universal 
and  indiscrlminating  religion,  in  which  the  Jewish  element  would 
be  absorbed  and  lost.  This  revolution  could  not  appear  to  them 

1  Eph.  ii.  15.  *  Gal.  ii.  8.  ®  Acts  xiii.  1,  &c. 

^Not  literally  “  one  fold.”  John  x.  16.  ®  Acts  xv.  14.  ®  Acts  xi.  19-21. 

®  Acts  xiv.  27.  ®  Acts  xv.  7.  Acts  xi.  26. 

1  See  Gal.  ii.  4. 
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in  any  other  light  than  as  a  rebellion  against  all  they  had  been 
taught  to  hold  inviolably  sacred.  And  since  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  great  instigator  of  this  change  of  opinion  was  that  Saul 
of  Tarsus  whom  they  had  once  known  as  a  young  Pharisee  at  the 
“  feet  of  Gramaliel,”  the  contest  took  the  form  of  an  attack  made 
by  “  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  ”  upon  St.  Paul.  The 
battle  which  had  been  fought  and  lost  in  the  “Cillcian  Synagogue” 
was  now  to  be  renewed  within  the  Church  itself. 

Some  of  the  “false  brethren”  (for  such  is  the  name  which  St. 
Paul  gives  to  the  Judalzers')  went  down  “from  Judma”  to  An¬ 
tioch.^  The  course  they  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  was  not 
that  of  open  antagonism  to  St.  Paul,  but  rather  of  clandestine  in¬ 
trigue.  They  came  as  “spies”  into  an  enemy’s  camp,  creeping 
in  “  unawares,”' that  they  might  ascertain  how  far  the  Jewish  Law 
had  been  relaxed  by  the  Christians  at  Antioch ;  their  purpose 
being  to  bring  the  whole  Church  if  possible,  under  the  “  bondage  ”' 
of  the  Mosaic  yoke.  It  appears  that  they  remained  some  consid¬ 
erable  time  at  Antioch,  gradually  insinuating  or  openly  inculca¬ 
ting,  their  opinion  that  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  loas 
necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  the  exact 
fofm  which  their  teaching  assumed.  They  did  not  merely  recom¬ 
mend  or  enjoin,  for  prudential  reasons,  the  continuance  of  certain 
ceremonies  in  themselves  indifferent :  but  they  said,  “  Except  ye 
be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  he  saved.” 
Such  a  doctrine  must  have  been  instantly  opposed  by  St,  Paul 
with  his  utmost  energy.  He  was  always  ready  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  verge  of  charitable  concession,  when  the  question  was  one 
of  peace  and  mutual  understanding :  but  when  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  were  in  danger  of  being  undermined,  when 
the  very  continuance  of  “  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  was  in 
jeopardy.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  “  give  place  by  subjec¬ 
tion,”  even  “  for  an  hour.” 

The  “dissension  and  disputation,”  which  arose^  between  Paul 
and  Barnabas  and  the  false  brethren  from  Judasa,  resulted  in  a 
general  anxiety  and  perplexity  among  the  Syrian  Christians. 
The  minds  of  “  those  who  from  among  the  Gentiles  were  turned 
unto  God”  were  “troubled”  and  unsettled.*  Those  “words” 
which  “perverted  the  Gospel  of  Christ”  tended  also  to  “subvert 
the  souls”  of  those  who  heard  them.®  It  was  determined,  there- 

1  Gal.  ii.  4.  ^  ^cts  xf.1,  2.  ^  Qal.  ii.  5.  ^  Acts  xv.  19.  ®  Gal.  L  7. 
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fore,  “that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  certain  others,  should  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  elders  about  this  question.” 
It  was  well  known  that  those  who  were  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  Church  had  their  head-quarters  in  Judaja.  ISuch  a  the¬ 
ological  party  could  only  be  successfully  met  in  the  stronghold  of 
Jewish  nationality.  Moreover,  the  residence  of  the  principal 
Apostles  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  community  over  which 
“James”  presided  was  still  regarded  as  the  Mother-Church  of 
Christendom. 

In  addition  to  this  mission  with  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted 
by  the  Church  at  Antioch,  he  received  an  intimation  of  the  Divine 
Will,  communicated  by  direct  revelation.  Such  a  revelation  at  so 
momentous  a  crisis  must  appear  perfectly  natural  to  all  who  believe 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  immediate 
power  of  God.  If  “  a  man  of  Macedonia”  appeared  to  Paul  in.  the 
visions  of  the  night,  when  he  was  about  to  carry  the  Gospel  from 
Asia  into  Europe  J  if  “  the  angel  of  God”  stood  by  him  in  the 
night,  when  the  ship  that  was  conveying  him  to  Pome  was  in 
danger  of  sinking  f  we  cannot  wonder  when  he  tells  us  that,  on 
this  occasion,  when  he  “  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,”  he 
went  “  by  revelation.”  And  we  need  not  be  surprised,,  if  we  End 
that  St.  Paul’s  path  was  determined  by  two  different  causes ;  that 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  partly  because  the'  Church  deputed  him,  and 
partly  because  he  was  divinely  admonished.  Such  a  combination 
and  co-operation  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  we  have 
observed  above,®in  the  case  of  that  vision  which  induced  St.  Peter 
to  go  from  Joppa  to  Cajsarea.  Nor  in  adopting  this  view  of  St. 
Paul’s  journey  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  need  we  feel  any  great 
difficulty — from  this  circumstance,  that  the  two  motives  which 
conspired  to  direct  him  are  separately  mentioned  in  different  parts 
of  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  we  are  told  in  the  Acts^  simply  that 
it  was  “determined”  at  Antioch  that  Paul  should  go  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  and  that  in®  Galatians  we  are  informed  by  himself  that  he 
went  “  by  revelation.”  But  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  an  earlier 
journey,  already  related,®from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus.  In  St.  Luke’s 
narrative^  it  is  stated  that  “  the  brethren,”  knowing  the  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  “brought  him  down  to  Cassarea  and  sent  him 
forth ;  ”  while  in  the  speech  of  St.  Paul  himself,*  we  are  told  that 

^  Acts  xvi.  9.  3  Pp.  206,  20L  ‘  Gal.  ii.  2.  Acts  ix.  30. 

=  Acts  xxvii.  23.  Acts  xv.  2.  «  P.  122.  ^  ^^cts  xxii.  17, 18. 
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in  a  trance  lie  saw  Jesus  Christ,  and  received  from  Him  a  com¬ 
mand  to  depart  “  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem.” 

Similarly  directed  from  without  and  from  within,  he  travelled 
to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  before  us.  It  would  seem  that  his 
companions  were  carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  the  question 
in  dispute.  On  the  one  hand  was  Barnabas,^  a  Jew  and  “  a  Le- 
vite  ”  by  birth, *a  good  representative  of  the  Church  of  the  circum¬ 
cision.  On  the  other  hand  was  Titus,'^  now  first  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative,' a  convert  from  Heathenism,  an  uncircum¬ 
cised  “  Greek.”  From  the  expression  used  of  the  departure  ot 
this  company,  it  seems  evident  that  the  majority  of  the  Christians 
at  Antioch  were  still  faithful  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Had 
the  Judalzers  triumphed,  it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that 
Paul  and  his  fellow-travellers  were  “  brought  on  their  way  by  the 
Church.”  Their  course  was  along  the  great  Roman  Road,  which 
followed  the  Phoenician  coast-line,  and  traces  of  wdiich  are  still 
seen  on  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea :  and  thence  through  the 
midland  districts  of  Samaria  and  Judcea.  When  last  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  Phoenice,  we  were  alluding  to  those  who  were 
dispersed  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  preached  the  Gospel  “  to 
Jews  only”  on  this  part  of  the  Syrian  coast.  Now  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  of  the  Heathen  Syro-Phoenicians  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity :  for  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  passed  through, 
“declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  they  caused  great  joy 
unto  all  the  brethren.”  As  regards  the  Samaritans,^  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  they  who,  when  Philip  first  “  preached  Christ 
unto  them,”  had  received  the  Glad  Tidings  with  “great  joy, 
should  be  ready  to  express  their  sympathy  in  the  happiness  of 
those  wdio,  like  themselves,  had  recently  been  “  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.” 

Fifteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  that  memorable  jouiney, 
when  St.  Paul  left  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Pharisee,  to 
persecute  and  destroy  the  Christians  in  Damascus.  He  had  twice 
entered,  as  a  Christian,  the  Holy  City  again.  Both  visits  had 
been  short  and  hurried,  and  surrounded  with  danger.  The  first 


was  three  years  after  his  conversion,  when  he  spent  a  fortnight 
with  Peter,  and  escaped  assassination  by  a  precipitate  flight  to 
Tarsus.*  The  second  was  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  himself  was 
in  imminent  danger,  and  when  the  messengers  who  brought  the 


‘  Acts  XV.  2. 
®  Acts  iv.  36. 
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charitable  contribution  from  Antioch  were  probably  compellecl  to 
return  immediately.'  Now  St.  Paul  came,  at  a  more  peaceful 
period  of  the  Church’s  history,  to  be  received  as  the  successful 
champion  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest  revolu¬ 
tion  which  the  world  has  seen.  It  was  now  undeniable  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  had, spread  to  a  wide  extent  in  the  Gentile  world,  and  that 
he  had  been  the  great  instrument  in  advancing  Its  progress.  He 
came  to  defend  his  own  principles  and  practice  against  an  Increas¬ 
ing  torrent  of  opjDOsition,  which  had  disturbed  him  in  his  distant 
ministrations  at  Antioch,  but  the  fountain-head  of  which  was 
among  the  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Pharisees  had  been  the  companions  of  St.  Paul’s  younger 
days.  Death  had  made  many  changes  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years;  but  some  must  have  been  there  who  had  studied  with  him 
“at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.”  Their  opposition  was  doubtless  em¬ 
bittered  by  remembering  what  he  had  been  before  his  conversion. 
Nor  do  we  allude  here  to  those  Pharisees  who  opposed  Chris¬ 
tianity.  These  were  not  the  enemies  whom  St.  Paul  came  to 
resist.  The  time  was  past  when  the  Jews,  unassisted  by  the 
Roman  power,  could  exercise  a  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Church. 
Its  safety  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  wisdom  or  caution  of 
Gamaliel.  The  s-reat  debates  at  J erusalem  are  no  longer  between 
Jews  and  Christians  in  the  Hellenistic  Synagogues,  but  between 
the  Judaizing  and  spiritual  parties  of  the  Christians  themselves. 
Many  of  the  Pharisees,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  J esus  was  Christ.^  But  they  had  not  followed  the 
example  of  their  school  companion  in  the  surrender  of  Jewish 
bigotry.  The  battle,  therefore,  which  had  once  been  fought  with¬ 
out,  was  now  to  be  renewed  within,  the  Church.  It  seems  that, 
at  the  very  first  reception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Jerusalem, 
some  of  these  Pharisaic  Christians  “rose  up,”  and  insisted  that, 
the  observance  of  J udaism  was  necessary  to  salvation.  They  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  “  needful  to  circumcise  ”  the  new  converts, 
and  to  “  command  them  to  keep  thd*  Law  of  Moses.”  The  whole 
course  of  St.  Paul’s  procedure  among  the  Gentiles  was  here 
openly  attacked.  Barnabas  was  involved  in  the  same  suspicion 
and  reproach ;  and  with  regard  to  Titus,  who  was  with  them  as 
the  representative  of  the  Gentile  Church,  it  was  asserted  that, 
without  circumcision,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  partaker  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

'  P.  144.  Compare  p.  205, 
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But  far  more  was  involved  than  any  mere  opposition,  however 
factious,  to  individual  missionaries,  or  than  the  severity  of  any 
conditions  imposed  on  individual  converts.  The  question  of  liberty 
or  bondage  for  all  future  ages  was  to  be  decided ;  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  evidently  called  for. 
In  the  meantime,  before  “  the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together 
to  consider  of  this  matter,”^  St.  l*aul  had  private  conferences  with 
the  more  influential  members  of  the  Christian  community,^  and 
especially  with  James,  Peter,  and  John,®  the  great  Apostles  and 
“Pillars”  of  the  Church.  Extreme  caution  and  management  were 
required,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  “  false  brethren,” 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  He  was,  moreover,  himself,  the 
great  object  of  suspicion ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  use  every  effort 
to  remove  the  growing  prejudice.  Thus,  though  conscious  of  his 
own  inspiration,  and  tenaciously  holding  the  truth  which  he  knew 
to  be  essential,  he  yet  acted  with  that  prudence  which  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  whole  life,  and  which  he  honestly  avows  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

If  we  may  compare  our  own  feeble  Imitations  of  Apostolic  zeal 
and  prudence  with  the  proceedings  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  we  may  say  that  these  preliminary  conferences 
were  like  the  private  meetings  which  prepare  the  way  for  a  great 
religious  assembly  in  England.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  been  de¬ 
puted  from  Antioch ;  Titus  was  with  them  as  a  sample  of  Gentile 
conversions,  and  a  living  proof  of  their  reality ;  and  the  great  end 
in  view  ivas  to  produce  full  conviction  in  the  Church  at  large. 
At  length  the  great  meeting  was  summoned,  which  was  to  settle 
the  principles  of  missionary  action  among  the  Gentiles.  •  It  was  a 
scene  of  earnest  debate,  and  perhaps  in  its  earlier  portion,  of  angry 
“  disputing :  ”  but  the  passages  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  caused 
to  be  recorded  for  our  instruction  are  those  which  relate  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles  themselves, — the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  narrative  of  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  and  the  concluding  speech  of  St.  J ames.  These  three 
passages  must  be  separately  considered  in  the  order  of  Scripture. 

St.  Peter  was  the  first  of  the  Apostles  who  rose  to  address  the 
assembly.^  He  gave  his  decision  against  the  J udaizers,  and  in 
favor  of  St.  Paul.  He  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  part  which 
he  himself  had  taken  in  admitting  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
Church.  They  were  well  aware,  he  said,  that  these  recent  converts 

1  i^cts  XV.  6.  ^  Gal.  iL  2.  ®  Gal.  ii.  9.  *  Acts  x\ .  7—11. 
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in  Syria  and  Cilicia  were  not  the  first  Pleathens  who  had  believed 
the  Gospel,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  begin 
the  work  which  St.  Paul  had  only  been  continuing.  The  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  true  test  of  God’s  acceptance : 
and  God  had  shown  that  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  by  shed¬ 
ding  abroad  the  same  miraculous  gifts  on  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
purifying  by  faith  the  hearts  of  both  alike.  And  then  St.  Peter 
went  on  to  speak,  in  touching  language,  of  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish 
La  w.  Its  weight  had  pressed  heavily  on  many  generations  of  Jews, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Pharisees  who  were  listenino-  at  that 
moment.  They  had  been  relieved  from  legal  bondage  by  the  sal¬ 
vation  offered  through  faith;  and  it  would  be  tempting  God,  to 
impose  on  others  a  burden  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had 
ever  been  able  to  bear. 

The  next  speakers  were  Paul  and  Barnabas.  There  was  great 
silence  through  all  the  multitude ;  and  every  eye  was  turned  on 
the  missionaries,  while  they  gave  the  narrative  of  their  journeys. 
Though  Barnabas  is  mentioned  here  before  Paul,  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  latter  was  “  the  chief  speaker.”  But  both  of  them  appear 
to  have  addressed  the  audience.  They  had  much  to  relate  of 
Avhat  they  had  done  and  seen  together :  and  especially  they  made 
appeal  to  the  miracles  which  God  had  worked  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  by  them.  Such  an  appeal  must  have  been  a  persuasive  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  Jew,  who  was  familiar,  in  his  ancient  Scriptures, 
with  many  Divine  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature.  These 
interferences  had  signalized  all  the  great  passages  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory.  J esus  Christ  had  proved  His  Divine  mission  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  And  the  events  at  Paphos,^  at  Iconium,^  and  Lystra®  could 
not  well  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  proof  that  the 
same  Power  had  been  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  words  of  Peter  and  John  in  Jerusalem  and  Juda3a.^ 

But  the  opinion  of  another  speaker  still  remained  to  be  given. 
This  was  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,®  who,  from  the  austere 
sanctity  of  his  character,  was  commonly  called,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  “James  the  Just.”  No  judgment  could  have  such 

1  Acts  xiii.  11.  2  xiv.  3.  s  Acts  xiv.  8.  ^  Acts  ii.  v.  ix. 

®  See  Acts  xv.  13-22.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  much  perplexity  connected 
with  those  apostles  who  bore  the  name  of  James.  We  are  not  required  here  to 
enter  into  the  investigation,  and  are  content  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  is  most 
probable. 
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weight  with  the  Judaizing  party  as  his.  Not  only  in  the  vehement 
language  in  which  he  denounced  the  sins  of  the  age,  but  even  in 
garb  and  appearance,  he  resembled  John  the  Baptist,  or  one  of  the 
older  prophets,  rather  than  the  other  Apostles  of  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation,  “  Like  the  ancient  saints,  even  in  outward  aspect,  with 
the  austere  features,  the  linen  ephod,  the’ bare  feet,  the  long  locks 
and  unshorn  head  of  the  Nazarite,” — such,  according  to  tradition, 
was  the  man  who  now  came  forward,  and  solemnly  pronounced 
that  Mosaic  rites  were  not  of  eternal  oblio-ation.  After  alludino- 

O  O 

to  the  argument  of  Peter  (whose  name  we  find  him  characteristic¬ 
ally  quoting  in  its  Jewish  fornJ),  he  turns  to  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  adduces  a  passage  from  Amos  to  prove  that  Christianity  is 
the  fulfilment  of  J udaism.  And  then  he  passes  to  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  contending  that  this  fulfilment  was  prede¬ 
termined  by  God  Himself,  and  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was 
in  truth  the  preparation  for  the  Christian.  Such  a  decision,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  one  who  stood  emphatically  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
dispensations,  came  with  great  force  on  all  who  heard  it,  and  car¬ 
ried  with  it  the  general  opinion  of  the  assembly  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  “  who  from  among  the  Gentiles  had  turned  unto  God  ” 
should  not  be  “troubled”  with  any  Jewish  obligations,  except 
such  as  were  necessary  for  peace  and  the  mutual  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  two  parties. 

The  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  is  very  evident  in 
the  decree  which  was  finally  enacted.  Its  spirit  was  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians. 
He  knew,  and  was  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  nothing  is 
unclean  of  itself :  but  to  him  that  esteemeth  anything  to  be  un¬ 
clean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  He  knew  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in 
the  world,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one.  But  all 
men  have  not  this  knowledge :  some  could  not  eat  that  which  had 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol  without  defiling  their  conscience. 
It  is  good  to  abstain  from  everything  whereby  a  weaker  brother 
mav  be  led  to  stumble.  To  sin  thus  against  our  brethren  is  to  sin 
against  Christ.^  In  accordance  with  these  principles  it  was  enacted 
that  the  Gentile  converts  should  be  required  to  abstain  from  that 
which  had  been  polluted  by  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  from 
the  flesh  of  animals  which  had  been  strangled,. and  generally  from 
1  Acts  XT.  14.  So  St.  Peter  names  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  Second  Epistle, 
°  Eom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viii. 
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the  eating  of  blood.  The  reason  for  these  conditions  is  stated  in 
the  verse  to  which  particular  allusion  has  been  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  chapter.  The  Law  of  Moses  was  read  every 
Sabbath  in  all  the  cities  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed.  A  due 
consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  made  it  reasonable  for 
the  Gentile  converts  to  comply  with  some  of  the  restrictions  which 
the  Mosaic  Law  and  ancient  custom  had  imposed  on  every  Jewish 
meal.  In  no  other  way  could  social  intercourse  be  built  up  and 
cemented  between  the  two  parties.  If  some  forbearance  were 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  in  complying  with  such  con¬ 
ditions,  not  less  forbearance  was  required  from  the  Jews  in  exact¬ 
ing  no  more.  And  to  the  Gentiles  themselves  the  restrictions 
were  a  merciful  condition ;  for  it  helped  them  to  disentangle  them¬ 
selves  more  easily  from  the  pollutions  connected  with  their  idola¬ 
trous  life.  We  are  not  merely  concerned  here  with  the  question 
of  social  separation,  the  food  which  was  a  delicacy  to  the  Gentile 
being  abominated  by  the  Jew, — nor  with  the  difficulties  of  weak 
and  scrupulous  consciences,  who  might  fear  too  close  a  contact 
between  “  the  table  of  the  Lord”  and  “  the  table  of  Demons,” — 
but  this  controversy  had  an  intimate  connection  with  the  principles 
of  universal  morality.  The  most  shameless  violations  of  purity 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Heathen  divinities.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
tended  to  keep  the  Gentile  converts  even  from  accidental  or  ap¬ 
parent  association  with  these  scenes  of  vice,  made  their  own 
recovery  from  pollution  more  easy,  and  enabled  the  Jewish  con¬ 
verts  to  look  on  their  new  Christian  brethren  with  less  suspicion 
and  antipathy.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  w’e  find  an 
acknowledged  sin  mentioned  in  the  decree  along  with  ceremonial 
observances  which  were  meant  to  be  only  temporary^  and  perhaps 
local.  We  must  look  on  the  whole  subject  from  the  Jewish  point 
of  view,  and  consider  how  violations  of  morality  and  contradic¬ 
tions  of  the  ceremonial  law  were  associated  together  in  the 
Gentile  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  much 
additional  emphasis  is  given  to  the  moral  part  of  the  decree, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  addressed  to  those  who  lived  in 
close  proximity  to  the  profligate  sanctuaries  of  Antioch  and  Paphosi! 

1  We  cannot,  however,  be  surprised  that  one  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
takes  a  different  view.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern,  is  in  harmony  witli  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  Apostolic  council 
“  See  above,  pp.  140  and  164. 
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We  have  said  that  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  decree  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  temporary  and  perhaps  only  a  local  observance.  It 
is  not  for  a  moment  implied  that  any  Jewish  ceremony  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  principle  was  as¬ 
serted,  once  for  all,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  law,  but  by 
faith :  one  immediate  result  was  that  Titus,  the  companion  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  “  was  not  compelled  to  be  circumcised.”^  His  case 
Vf^as  not  like  that  of  Timothy  at  a  later  period,'*  whose  circumcision 
was  a  prudential  accommodation  to  circumstances,  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  To  have  circumcised  Titus  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  in  Jerusalem,  would  have  been  to  have  as¬ 
serted  that  he  was  “  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law.”^  And  when 
the  alternative  was  between  “  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  us  free,”  and  the  reimposition  of  “  the  yoke  of  bondage,”  St. 
Paul’s  language  always  was,  that  if  Gentile  converts  were  circum¬ 
cised,  Christ  could  “  profit  them  nothing.”  By  seeking  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  law,  they  fell  from  grace.®  In  this  firm  refusal  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  demand  of  the  Judaizers,  the  case  of  all  future  con¬ 
verts  from  Heathenism  was  virtually  involved.  It  was  asserted 
once  fur  all,  that  in  the  Christian  Church  there  is  neither  “  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free ;  but  that  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.”^  And  St.  Paul 
obtained  the  victory  for  that  principle,  which,  we  cannot  doubt, 
will  hereafter  destroy  the  distinctions  that  are  connected  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  America  and  of  caste  in  India. 

Certain  other  points  decided  in  this  meeting  had  a  more  direct 
personal  reference  to  St.  Paul  himself.  His  own  independent 
mission  had  been  called  in  question.  Some,  perhaps,  said  that  he 
was  antagonistic  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  others  that  he  was 
entirely  dependent  on  them.  All  the  J udaizers  agreed  in  blaming 
his  course  of  procedure  among  the  Gentiles.  This  course  was 
now  entirely  approved  by  the  other  Apostles.  His  independence 
was  fully  recognized.  Those  who  were  universally  regarded  as 
“pillars  of  the  truth,”  James,  Peter,  and  John,®  gave  to  him  and 
Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  agreed  that  they 
should  be  to  the  Heathen  what  themselves  were  to  the  Jews. 

’  Gal.  ii.  3.  ^  Acts  xvi.  3.  ®  Gal.  v.  2 — i.  ^  Col.  ill.  11- 

®  It  should  be  carefully  observed  here  that  James  is  mentioned  first  of  these 
Apostles  who  were  “pillars,”  and  that  Peter  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Cephas, 
as  in  1  Cor.  i.  12. 
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Thus  was  St.  Paul  publiclj  acknowledged  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  openlj  placed  in  that  position  from  which  “he  shall 
never  more  go  out,”  as  a  pillar  of  the  Temple  of  the  “New  Jerusa¬ 
lem,”  inscribed  with  the  “New  Name”  which  proclaims  the  union 
of  all  mankind  in  one  Saviour.^ 

One  of  those  who  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  St. 
Paul,  was  the  “  beloved  disciple  ”  of  that  Saviour This  is  the 
only  meeting  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  recorded  in  Scripture,  It 
is,  moreover,  the  last  notice  which  we  find  there  of  the  life  of  St. 
John,  until  the  time  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  in  the  island  of  Pat¬ 
inos.  For  both  these  reasons  the  mind  seizes  eagerly  on  the  inci¬ 
dent,  though  it  is  only  casually  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  Like  other  incidental  notices  contained  in  Scripture,  it 
is  very  suggestive  of  religious  thoughts.  St.  John  had  been  silent 
during  the  discussion  in  the  public  assembly ;  but  at  the  close  of 
it  he  expressed  his  cordial  union  with  St.  Paul  in  “  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.”^  That  union  has  been  made  visible  to  all  ages  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  their  Epistles  in  the  same  Sacred  Volume. 
They  stand  together  among  the  pillars  of  the  Holy  Temple ;  and 
the  Church  of  God  is  thankful  to  learn  how  Contemplation  may 
be  united  with  Action,  and  Faith  with  Love,  in  the  spiritual  life. 

To  the  decree  with  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  charged, 
one  condition  was  annexed,  with  which  they  gladly  promised  to 
comjjy.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  He¬ 
brews  of  Judma  were  relatively  poor,,  compared  with  those  of  the 
dispersion,  and  that  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were 
exposed  to  peculiar  sutferings  from  poverty ;  and  we  have  seen 
Paul  and  Barnabas  once  before  the  bearers  of  a  contribution  from 
a  foreign  city  for  their  relief.  They  were  exhorted  now  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  charitable  work,  and  in  their  journeys  among 
the  Gentiles  and  the  dispersed  Jews,‘“  to  remember  the  poor  ”  at 
Jerusalem.  In  proof  of  St.  Paul’s  faithful  discharge  of  this 
promise,  we  need  only  allude  to  his  zeal  in  making  “  the  contribu¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  ”  in  Galatia,  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia,  and  to  that  last  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  went, 
“  after  many  years,”  to  take  “  alms  to  his  nation.”^  It  is  more 
important  here  to  consider  (what  indeed  we  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore)  the  effect  which  this  charitable  exertion  would  have  in  bind¬ 
ing  together  the  divided  parties  in  the  Church.  There  cannot  be  a 
^  See  Rev.  iii.  12.  ^  9_  8  5_  4  xxiv.  17. 
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doubt  that  the  Apostles  had  this  result  in  view.  Their  anxiety 
on  this  subject  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  met  on  this  great  occasion ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
union  of  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  was  largely  promoted 
by  the  benevolent  efforts  which  attended  the  diffusion  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Decree. 

Thus  the  controversy  being  settled,  Paul’s  mission  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  being  fully  recognized,  and  his  method  of  communicating  the 
Gospel  approved  by  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  promise  being 
given,  that,  in  their  journeys  among  the  Heathen,  they  would 
remember  the  necessities  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  J udasa,  the 
two  missionaries  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  They 
carried  with  them  the  decree  which  was  to  give  peace  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  that  had  been  troubled  by  the  Judaizing  agitators ;  and 
the  two  companions,  Judas  and  Silas,Svho  travelled  with  them 
were  empowered  to  accredit  their  commission  and  character.  It 
seems  also  that  Mark  was  another  companion  of  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  on  this  journey  ;  for  the  last  time  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
his  name  was  when  he  withdrew  from  Pamphylia  to  Jerusalem  and 
presently  w'e  see  him  once  more  with  his  kinsman  at  Antioch.^ 
The  reception  of  the  travellers  at  Antioch  was  full  of  joy  and 
satisfaction.®  The  whole  body  of  the  Church  was  summoned  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  letter;  and  we  can  well  imagine 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  crowded  to  listen,  and  the  thankful¬ 
ness  and  “  consolation  ”  with  which  such  a  communication  was 
*  received,  after  so  much  anxiety  and  perplexity.  The  letter  Indeed 
is  almost  as  interesting  to  us  as  to  them,  not  only  because  of  the 
principle  asserted  and  the  results  secured,  but  also  because  it  is 
the  first  document  jireserved  to  us  from  the  acts  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  The  words  of  the  original  document,  literally  translated, 
are  as  follows:  — 

“  The  Apostles,  and  the  Elders,  and  the  Brethren,  to 
THE  Gentile  BRETHREisr  in  Antioch,  and'  Syria,  and  23 
Cilicia,  Greeting.^ 

“  Whereas  we  have  heard  that  certain  men  who  24 
went  out  from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  and 

•  Acts  XV.  22,  27,  32.  ^^cts  XV.  37.  'Acts  xv.  31. 

Greeting.”  The  only  other  place  where  this  salutation  occurs  is  James  i.  1 ; 
an  undesigned  coincidence  tending  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  document. 
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unsettled  your  souls"  by  telling  you  to  circumcise 
yourselves  and  keep  the  Law  although  we  gave  them 
no  such  commission: 

25  “It  has  .been  determined  by  us,  being  assembled 
with  one  accord,  to  choose  some  from  amongst  our¬ 
selves  and  send  them  to  you  with  our  beloved^  Bar- 

26  nabas  and  Saul,  men  that  have  offered  up  their  lives 

27  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  sent 
therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  who  themselves  also®  will 
tell  you  by  word  the  same  which  we  tell  you  by  letter. 

28  “For  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
by  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these 

29  necessary  things:  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  fornication.  Wherefrom  if  ye  keep  your¬ 
selves  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  Farewell.” 

The  encouragement  inspired  by  this  letter  would  be  increased 
by  the  sight  of  Judas  and  Silas,  who  were  ready  to  confirm  its 
contents  by  word  of  mouth.  These  two  disciples  remained  some 
short  time  at  Antioch.  They  were  possessed  of  that  power  of 
“prophecy”  which  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
made  His  presence  known :  and  the  Syrian  Christians  were 
“  exhorted  and  confirmed”  by  the  exercise  of  this  miraculous  gift. 
The  minds  of  all  were  in  great  tranquillity  when  the  time  came  for 
the  return  of  these  messengers  “to  the  Apostles”  at  Jerusalem. 
Silas,  however,  either  remained  at  Antioch,  or  soon  came  back 
thither.  He  was  destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  become  the  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  missionary 
journey  what  Barnabas  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  first. 

Two  painful  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Antioch  before  the  Apostle 

1  Although  the  best  MSS.  omit  the  words  “  by  telling  ....  Law,”  yet  we  think 
they  cannot  possibly  be  an  interpolation. 

2  It  is  another  undesigned  coincidence  that  the  names  of  these  two  Apostles  are 
hf5re  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  which,  in  St.  Luke’s  nai-rative  (e.xcept  when  he 
speaks  of  Jerusalem),  they  have  assumed  since  chap.  xiii.  In  the  view  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  Paul’s  name  would  naturally  come  after  that  of  Barnabas. 

®  The  present  participle  may  be  explained  by  the  ancient  idiom  of  letter-writing 
by  which  the  writer  transferred  himself  into  the  time  of  the  reader. 
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started  on  that  second  journey.  We  are  informed’ that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  protracted  their  stay  in  this  city,  and  were  diligently 
occupied,  with  many  others,  in  making  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  known,  and  in  the  general  work  of  Christian  instruction. 
It  is  in  this  interval  of  time  that  we  must  place  that  visit  of  St. 
Peter  to  Antioch,  which  St.  Paul  mentions*  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  immediately  after  his  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council. 
It  appears  that  Peter,  having  come  to  Antioch  for  some  reason  which 
is  unknown  to  us,  lived  at  first  in  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  the  Gentile  converts,  meeting  them  in  social  friendship,  and 
eating  with  them,  in  full  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  recent 
decree,  and  with  his  own  conduct  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  At  this 
time  certain  Jewish  brethren  came  “from  James,”  who  presided 
over  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Whether  they  were  really  sent 
on  some  mission  by  the  Apostle  J ames,  or  we  are  merely  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  came  from  Jerusalem,  they  brought  with  them 
their  old  Hebrew  repugnance  against  social  intercourse  with  the 
uncircumcised ;  and  Peter  in  their  society  began  to  vacillate.  In 
weak  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  he  “  withdrew  and  separated 
himself”  from  those  whom  he  had  lately  treated  as  brethren  and 
equals  in  Christ.  Just  as  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  had  first  as¬ 
serted  his  readiness  to  follow  his  Master  to  death,  and  then  denied 
Him  through  fear  of  a  maid-servant, — so  now,  after  publicly  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  notion  of  making  any  difference  between  the 
J ew  and  the  Gentile,  and  against  laying  on  the  neck  of  the  latter 
a  yoke  which  the  former  had  never  been  able  to  bear,®  we  find 
him  contradicting  his  own  principles,  “  and  through  fear  of  those 
who  were  of  the  circumcision’”  giving  all  the  sanction  of  his  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  introduction  of  caste  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Such  conduct  could  not  fall  to  excite  in  St.  Paul  the  utmost  in¬ 
dignation.  St.  Peter  was  not  simply  yielding  a  non-essential 
point,  through  a  tender  consideration  for  the  consciences  of  others. 
This  would  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principle  so 
often  asserted  by  his  brother  Apostle,  that  “  it  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother 
stumbleth,  or  is  made  weak.”  Nor  was  this  proceeding  a  prudent 
and  innocent  accommodation  to  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  fur¬ 
thering  the  Gospel,  like  St.  Paul’s  conduct  in  circumcising  Timothy 
at  Iconium or,  indeed,  like  the  Apostolic  Decree  itself.  St. 

*  Acts  XV.  35.  ^  Gal.  ii.  11,  &c.  °  Acts  xv.  9,  10. 

*  Gal.  ii.  12.  ‘  Acts  xvi.  3. 
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Peter  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  contemptible  and  sinful 
niotive, — the  fear  of  man  :  and  bis  behavior  was  giving  a  strong 
sanction  to  the  very  heresy  which  was  threatening  the  existence 
of  the  Church  ;  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  observance  of  Jewish 
ceremonies  was  necessary  to  salvation.  Ivor  was  this  all.  Other 
Jewish  Christians,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  were  led  away 
by  his  example :  and  even  Barnabas,  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  been  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  all 
the  great  transactions  in  Cyprus,  in  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonla, — even 
Barnabas,  the  missionary,  was  “  carried  away  ”  with  the  dissimu¬ 
lation  of  the  rest.^  When  St.  Paul  was  a  spectator  of  such  incon¬ 
sistency,  and  perceived  both  the  motive  in  which  it  originated  and 
the  results  to  which  it  was  leading,  he  would  have  been  a  traitor 
to  his  Master’s  cause,  if  he  had  hesitated  (to  use  his  own  emphatic 
words)  to  rebuke  Peter  “before  all,”  and  to  “withstand  him  to 
the  face.”^ 

It  is  evident  from  St.  Paul’s  expression,  that  it  was  on  some 
public  occasion  that  this  open  rebuke  took  place.  The  scene, 
though  slightly  mentioned,  is  one  ,of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sa¬ 
cred  History  :  and  the  mind  naturally  labors  to  picture  to  itself 
the  appearance  of  the  two  men.  It  is,  therefore,  at  least  allowable 
to  mention  here  that  general  notion  of  the  forms  and  features  of  the 
two  Apostles,  which  has  been  handed  down  in  tradition,  and  was 
represented  by  the  early  artists.^  St.  Paul  is  set  before  us  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  strongly  marked  and  prominent  features  of  a  Jew,  yet  not 
without  some  of  the  finer  lines  indicative  of  Greek  thought.  His 
stature  was  diminutive,  and  his  body  disfigured  by  some  lameness 
or  distortion,  which  may  have  provokedThe  contemptuous  expres- 

1  Gal  ii.  13.  2  Gal.  ii.  14,  11. 

8  For  the  representations  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  early  pictures  and  mosaics 
see  the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  especially  pp.  145, 
159, 161, 162,  201.  “  St  Peter  is  a  robust  old  man,  with  a  broad  forehead,  and  rather 

coarse  features,  an  open  undaunted  countenance,  short  gray  hair  and  short  thick  beard, 
curled,  and  of  a  silvery  white.  Paul  was  a  man  of  small  and  meagre  stature,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  sparkling  eyes  :  in  the  Greek  type,  the  face  is  long  and  oval,  the 

forehead  high  and  bald  :  the  hair  brown,  the  beard  long,  flowing,  and  pointed . 

These  traditional  characteristic  types  of  tlie  features  and  person  of  the  twm  greatest 
Apostles  were  long  adhered  to.  We  And  them  most  strictly  followed  in  the  old 
Greek  mosaics,  in  the  early  Christisn  sculpture,  and  the  early  pictures,  in  all  which 
the  sturdy  dignity  and  broad  rustic  features  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  elegant  contem¬ 
plative  head  of  St.  Paul,  who  looks  like  a  Greek  philosopher,  form  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  contrast.”  The  dispute  at  Antioch  is  the  subject  of  a  picture 
by  Guido.  See  p.  210.  ^  See  p.  193. 
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sions  of  his  enemies.  His  beard  was  long  and  thin.  His  head 
was  bald.  The  characteristics  of  his  face  were,  a  transparent 
complexion,  which  yisibly  betrayed  tlie  quick  changes  of  his  feel¬ 
ings,  a  bright  gray  eye  under  thickly  overhanging  united  eye¬ 
brows,  a  cheerful  and  winning  expression  of  countenance,  which 
invited  the  approach  and  inspired  the  confidence  of  strangers.  It 
would  be  natural  to  infer,  from  his  continual  journeys  and  manual 
labor,  that  he  was  possessed  of  great  strength  of  constitution. 
But  men  of  delicate  health  have  often  gone  through  the  greatest 
exertions  and  his  own  words  on  more  than  one  occasion  show 
that  he  suffered  much  from  bodily  infirmity."  St.  Peter  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  a  man  of  larger  and  stronger  form,  as  his  character 
was  harsher  and  more  abrupt.  The  quick  Impulses  of  his  soul 
revealed  themselves  in  the  flashes  of  a  dark  eye.  The  complexion 
of  his  face  was  pale  and  sallow :  and  the  short  hair,  which  is  de- 
scribe<l  as  entirely  gray  at  the  time  of  his  death,  curled  black  and 
thick  round  his  temples  and  his  chin,  when  the  two  Apostles  stood 
together  at  Antioch,  twenty  years  before  their  martyrdom. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  these  traditionary  pictures  have  prob¬ 
ably  some  foundation  in  truth,  we  gladly  take  them  as  helps  to 
the  imagination.  And  they  certainly  assist  us  in  realizing  a  re¬ 
markable  scene,  where  Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  the  persons 
of  two  Apostles,  are  for  a  moment  brought  before  us  in  strong 
antagonism.  The  words  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter  be¬ 
fore  the  assembled  Christians  at  Antioch,  contain  the  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospel  as  opposed  to  the  Law.  “If  thou,  being  born 
a  Jew,  art  wont  to  live  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles 
and  not  of  the  Jews,  why  wouldest  thou  now  constrain  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  to  keep  the  ordinances  of  the  Jews.  We  are  Jews  by  birth, 
and  not  unhallowed  Gentiles;  yet  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by/  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  ourselves  also  have  put  our  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might 
be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
law.  For  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  No  flesh  be  justi¬ 
fied.”  These  sentences  contain  in  a  condensed  form  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans. 

Though  the  sternest  indignation  is  expressed  in  this  rebuke,  wm 

iThe  instance  of  Alfred  the  Great  may  be  righfly  alluded  to.  Ilis  biographer, 
Asser,  says  that  from  his  youth  to  his  death  he  was  always  either  suffering  pain  oi 
expecting  it.  *  See  2  Cor.  xii;  Gal.  iv.  13,  14. 
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have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  actual  quarrel  took  place  be~ 
tween  the  two  Apostles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  Peter  was 
immediately  convinced  of  his  fault,  and  melted  at  once  into  re¬ 
pentance.  His  mind  was  easily  susceptible  of  quick  and  sudden 
changes  ;  his  disposition  was  loving  and  generous  :  and  we  should 
expect  his  contrition,  as  well  as  his  weakness,  at  Antioch,  to  be 
what  it  was  in  the  high  priest’s  house  at  Jerusalem.  Yet,  when 
we  read  the  narrative  of  this  rebuke  in  St.  Paul’s  epistle,  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  that  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  St.  Peter’s 
letters,  where,  in  speaking  of  the'  “  long-suffering  of  our  Lord,” 
and  of  the  prospect  of  sinless  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  lie 
alludes,  in  touching  words,  to  the  Epistles  of  “  our  beloved  brother 
Paidy^  We  see  how  entirely  all  past  differences  are  forgotten, — 
how  all  earthly  misunderstandings  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  and  eternal  life.  Not  only  did  the  Holy 
Spirit  overrule  all  contrarieties,  so  that  the  writings  of  both  Apos¬ 
tles  teach  the  Church  the  same  doctrine ;  but  the  Apostle  who 
was  rebuked  “  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Church 
to  epistles  in  one  page  of  which  his  own  censure  is  recorded.” 
It  is  an  eminent  triumph  of  Christian  humility  and  love.  We 
shall  not  ao-ain  have  occasion  to  mention  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

O 

together,  until  we  come  to  the  last  scene  of  all.^  But,  though 
they  might  seldom  meet  whilst  laboring  in  their  Master’s  cause, 
their  lives  were  united,  “and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not 
divided.” 

1 2  Pet.  iii.  16, 16.  ®  The  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
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Political  Divisions  of  Asia  Minor — DifEcnlties  of  the  Subject. — Provinces  in 
the  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.— I.  ASIA.— II.  BITHYNIA.— III. 
PAMPHYLIA.— IV.  GALATIA.— V.  PONTUS.— VI.  CAPPADOCIA. 
VII.  CILICIA. — Visitation  of  the  Churches  jiroposed. — Quarrel  and 
Separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.— Paul  and  Silas  in  Cilicia. — They  cross 
the  Taurus. — Lystra. — Timothy. — His  Circumcision. — Journey  through 
Phrygia.  Sickness  of  St.  Paul. — His  Reception  in  Galatia. — Journey  to 
the  Aigean. — Alexandria  Troas. — St.  Paul’s  Vision. 

The  life  of  St.  Paul  being  that  of  a  traveller,  and  our  purpose 
being  to  give  a  picture  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  the  geography,  both  physi¬ 
cal  and  political,  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed.  This 
is  the  more  needful  in  the  case  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  because  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  great  portion  of  his  journeys,  but  because 
it  is  less  known  to  ordinary  readers  than  Palestine,  Italy,  or  Greece. 
We  have  already  described,  at  some  length,  the  physical  geogra¬ 
phy  of  those  southern  districts  which  are  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mount  Taurus.'  And  ifow  that  the  Apostle’s  travels 
take  a  wider  range,  and  cross  the  Asiatic  peninsula  from  Syria  to 
the  frontiers  of  Europe,  it  is  important  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  political  geography  of  this  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  Un¬ 
less  such  a  view  is  obtained  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  topographical  expressions  employed  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  or  to  conjecture  the  social  relations  into  which  St.  Paul  was 
brought  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  through  Asia  Minor. 

It  is,  however,  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  Eoman  provinces  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  any  given 
date  between  Augustus  and  Constantine.  In  the  first  place,  these 
boundaries  were  continually  changing.  The  area  of  the  different 
political  districts  was  liable  to  sudden  and  arbitrary  alterations. 
Such  terms  as  “Asia,”  “  Pamphylia,”  &c.,  though  denoting  the 
extent  of  a  true  political  jurisdiction,  implied  a  larger  or  smaller 
»  Cb.  1,  pp.  44-46.  Ch.  vi.,  pp.  165,  166. 
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territory  at  one  time  than  another.  And  again,  we  find  the  names 
of  earlier  and  later  periods  of  history  mixed  up  together  in  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion.  Some  of  the  oldest  geographical  terms,  such 
as  “  AHolis,”  “  Ionia,”  “  Caria,”  “  Lydia,”  were  disappearing  from 
ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles:  but  others,  such  as 
“Mysia”^  and  “  Lycaonla,”^  still  remained.  Obsolete  and  exist¬ 
ing  divisions  are  presented  to  us  together :  and  the  common  maps 
of  Asia  Minor  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  if  a  map  of  France  were 
set  before  us,  distributed  half  into  provinces  and  half  into  depart¬ 
ments.  And  in  the  third  place,  some  of  the  names  have  no  polit¬ 
ical  significance  at  all,  but  express  rather  the  ethnographical  rela¬ 
tions  of  ancient  tribes.  Thus,  “  Plsidia,”^  denotes  a  district  which 
might  partly  be  in  one  province  and  partly  in  another ;  and 
“  Phrygia  ”  reminds  us  of  the  diffusion  of  an  ancient  people,  the 
broken  portions  of  whose  territory  were  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  three  or  four  distinct  governors.  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  at  first 
sight,  more  embarrassing  than  the  others.  They  are  not  merely 
similar  to  the  two-fold  subdivision  of  Ireland,  where  a  province, 
like  Ulster,  may  contain  several  definite  counties :  but  a  nearer 
pajrallel  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  where  a  geographical  district, 
associated  with  many  historical  recollections, — such  as  Gallo¬ 
way  or  Lothian, — may  be  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in 
another. 

Our  purpose  is  to  elucidate  the  political  subdivisions  of  Asia 
Minor  as  they  were  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero, — or,  in 
other  words,  to  enumerate  the  provinces  which  existed,  and  to 
describe  the  boundaries  which  were  assigned  to  them,  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  order  we  shall 
follow  is  from  West  to  East,  and  In  so  doing  we  shall  not  deviate 
widely  from  the  order  in  which  the  provinces  were  successively 
incorporated  as  substantive  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  used  all  their 
topographical  expressions  in  the  strict  political  sense,  even  when 
such  a  sense  was  more  or  less  customary.  There  was  an  exact 
usage  and  a  popular  usage  of  all  these  terms.  But  the  first  step 
towards  fixing  our  geographical  ideas  of  Asia  Minor,  must  be  to 
trace  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces.  When  this  is  done,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  distinguish  those  terms  which,  about  the 
year  50  A.  D.,  had  ceased  to  have  any  true  political  significance, 

^  Acts  xvi  7,  8.  ^  Acts  xiv.  6^  11.  ®  Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  24. 
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and  to  discriminate  between  the  technical  and  the  popular  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  sacred  writers. 


I.  Asia.— There  is  sometimes  a  remarkable  interest  associated 
with  the  history  of  a  geographical  term.  One  case  of  this  kind 
is  suggested  by  the  allusion  which  has  just  been  made  to  the 
British  islands.  Early  writers  speak  of  Ireland  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  “  Scotia.”  Certain  of  its  inhabitants  crossed  over  to  the 
opposite  coast :  their  name  spread  along  with  their  influence :  and 
at  length  the  title  of  Scotland  was  entirely  transferred  from  one 
island  to  the  other.  In  classical  history  we  have  a  similar  instance 
in  the  name  of  “  Italy,”  which  at  first  only  denoted  the  southern¬ 
most  extremity  of  the  peninsula :  then  it  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  wdiole  with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  finally, 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  it  advanced  to  the  Alps;  while  the  name  of 
“  Gaul  ”  retreated  beyond  them.  Another  instance,  on  a  larger 
scale,  is  pi-esented  to  us  on  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
“  Africa  ”  of  the  Romans  spread  from  a  limited  territory  on  the 
shore  of  that  sea,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  continent  which  was 
circumnavigated  by  Vasco  dl  Gama.  And  similarly  the  term, 'by 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  desitrnate  the  larger  and  more  famous 
continent  of  the  ancient  world,  traces  its  derivation  to  the  “  Asian 
meadow  by  the  streams  of  the  Cayster,”  celebrated  in  the  poems 
of  Homer. 

This  is  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  “  Asia.”  We  find, 
however,  even  in  the  older  poets,  the  word^used  in  its  widest  sense 
to  denote  all  the  countries  in  the  far  East.  Either  the  Greeks, 
made  familiar  with  the  original  Asia  by  the  settlement  of  their 
kindred  in  its  neighborhood,  applied  it  as  a  generic  appellation  to 
all  the  regions  beyond  it ;  or  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  from  the  banks  of  the  Cayster  to  the  Halys  as  its  eastern 
boundary,  diffused  the  name  of  Asia  as  far  as  that  river,  and  thus 
suggested  the  division  of  Herodotus  into  the  “  Asia  within  the 
Halys  ”  and  “  Asia  beyond  the  Halys.”  However  this  might  be, 
the  term  retained,  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  both  a 
wider  and  a  narrower  sense  ;  of  which  senses  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  latter.  The  Asia  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the 
continent  which  stretches  into  the  reniote  East  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Red  Sea,  but  simply  the  western  portion  of  that  pen¬ 
insula  which,  in  modern  times,  has  received  the  name  of  “  Asia 
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Minor.”^  What  extent  of  country,  and  wliat  political  significance 
we  are  to  assign  to  the  term,  will  be  shown  by  a  statement  of  a 
few  historical  changes. 

The  fall  of  Croesus  reduced  the  Lydian  kingdom  to  a  Persian 
satrapy.  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  Empire,  this  region  west  of 
the  Halys  fell  before  the  armies  of  Alexander.  In  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  conqueror’s  death,  an  independent  dynasty  es¬ 
tablished  itself  at  Pergamus,  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy. 
At  first  their  territory  was  narrow,  and  Attains  I.  had  to  struggle 
with  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded  the  peninsula,  and  with  the 
neighboring  chieftains  of  Bithynia,  who  had  invited  them.^  An¬ 
tagonists  still  more  formidable  w'ere  the  Greek  Kings  of  Syria, 
who  claimed  to  be  “Kings  of  Asia,”  and  aimed  at  the  possession 
of  the  whole  peninsula.  But  the  Romans  appeared  in  the  East, 
and  ordered  Antiochus  to  retire  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  then 
conferred  substantial  rewards  on  their  faithful  allies.  Rhodes  be¬ 
came  the  mistress  of  Caria  and  Lycla,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and 
Eumenes,  the  son  of  Attains,  received,  in  the  West  and  North¬ 
west,  Lydia  and  Mysia,  and  a  good  portion  of  that  vague  region 
in  the  interior  which  was  usually  denominated  “Phrygia,” — 
stretching  in  one  direction  over  the  district  of  Lycaonia.  Then  it 
was  that,  as  150  years  since  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg  became 
Kings  of  Prussia,  so  the  Princes  of  Pergamus  became  “  Kings  of 
Asia.”  For  a  time  they  reigned  over  a  highly-civilized  territory, 
which  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  The  library  of  Pergamus  was 
the  rival  of  that  of  Alexandria  :  and  Attaleia,  from  whence  we 
have  lately  seen  the  Apostle  sailing  to  Syria  (Acts  xlv.  25,  26)  and 
Troas,  from  whence  we  shall  presently  see  him  sailing  to  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  11),  were  the  southern  and  northern  (or  rather  the 
eastern  and  western)  harbors  of  King  Attains  II.  At  length  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Romans  was  paid  by  King  Attains  III., 
who  died  in  the  year  133  B.  C.,  and  left  by  testament  the  whole  of 
his  dominions  to  the  benefactors  of  his  house.  And  now  the 
“  Province  of  Asia  ”  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  new  and  slgnif- 

1  The  peninsula  which  we  call  Asia  Minor  was  never  treated  by  the  ancients  as  a 
geographical  whole.  The  common  divisions  were,  “  Asia  within  the  Halys  ”  g.nd 
“Asia  beyond  the  Halys”  (as  above);  or,  “Asia  within  the  Taurus”  and  “Asia 
bej'ond  the  Taurus.”  It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  :  for  some  interpret¬ 
ers  of  the  New  Testament  imagine  that  the  Asia  there  spoken  of  is  the  peninsula  of 
Lesser  Asia.  The  term  “Asia  Minor”  is  first  found  in  Orosius,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,  though  “Asia  Major”  is  used  by  Justin  to  denote  the  remote  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  continent.  *  See  below,  p.  229. 
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icant  term  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  newly  acquired  pos¬ 
session  was  placed  under  a  prajtor,  and  ultimately  a  proconsul. 
The  letters  and  speeches  of  Cicero  make  us  fiimiliar  with  the  names 
of  more  than  one  who  enjoyed  this  distinction.  One  was  the 
orator’s  brother,  Quintus ;  another  was  Flaccus,  whose  conduct 
as  governor  he  defended  before  the  Senate.  Some  slight  changes 
in  the  extent  of  the  province  may  be  traced.  Pamphylia  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  this  jurisdiction.  Eliodes  lost  her  continental  posses¬ 
sions,  and  Caria  was  added  to  A-sia,  while  Lycia  was  declared 
Independent.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Phrygia  is  not  easily 
determined,  and  was  probably  variable.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  in  the  New  Testament 
by  that  “Asia,”  which  St.  Paul  attempted  to  enter  (Act  xvi.  6), 
after  passing  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia;  wMch  St.  Peter  ad¬ 
dressed  in  his  First  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  along  with  Pontus,  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Galatia,  and  Bithynia  ;  and  which  embraced  the  seven 
churches  ”  (Rev.  i.  11)  whose  angels  are  mentioned  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  St.  John. 

II.  Bithynia. — Next  to  Asia,  both  in  proximity  of  situation 
and  in  the  order  of  its  establishment,  was  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
Nor  were  the  circumstances  very  different  under  which  these  two 
provinces  passed  under  the  Roman  sceptre.  As  a  new  dynasty 
established  itself  after  the  death  of  Alexander  on  the  north-east¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  Aegean,  so  an  older  dynasty  secured  its  inde¬ 
pendence  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Black  Sea.  Nicomedes  I. 
was  the  king  who  invited  the  Gauls  with  whom  Attalus  I.  had  to 
contend:  and  as  Attalus  III.,  the  last  of  the  House  of  Pergamus, 
paid  his  debt  to  the  Romans  by  making  them  his  heirs,  so  the  last 
of  the  Bithynian  House,  Nicomedes  HI,  left  his  kingdom  as  a 
legacy  to  the  same  power  in  the  year  75.  It  received  some  acces¬ 
sions  on  the  east  after  the  defeat  of  Mithrldates;  and  in  this  con¬ 
dition  we  find  it  in  the  list  given  by  Dio  of  the  provinces  of 
Augustus;  the  debatable  land  between  it  and  Asia  being  the 
district  of  Mysia,  through  which  it  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary 
to  draw  the  exact  frontier  line.’  Stretching  inland  from  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis  and  Bosphorus,  beyond  the  lakes  near  the  cities 
of  Nicasa  and  Nicomedia,  to  the  upper  ravines  of  the  Sangarius, 
and  the  snowy  range  of  Blount  Olympus,  it  was  a  province  rich 
in  all  the  changes  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Its  history  is  as 

’  See  below,  on  Acts  xvL  I,  8. 
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varied  as  its  scenery,  if  we  trace  it  from  the  time  when  Hannibal 
was  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  to  the  establishment  of  0th- 
man’s  Mahomedan  capital  in  the  city  which  still  bears  that 
monarch’s  name.  It  was  Hadrian’s  favorite  province,  and  many 
monuments  remain  of  that  emperor’s  partiality.  But  we  cannot 
say  more  of  it  without  leaving  our  proper  subject.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  ever  entered  it,  though  once  he 
made  the  attempt.^  Except  the  passing  mention  of  Bithynia  in 
this  and  one  other  place, ^  it  has  no  connection  with  the  apostolic 
Avritings.  The  first  great  passage  of  its  ecclesiastical  history  is 
found  in  the  correspondence  of  Trajan  with  its  governor  Pliny, 
concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  second  is  the 
meeting  of  the  first  general  council,  when  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
drawn  up  on  the  Banks  of  the  Lake  Ascanius. 

HI.  Pamphylia. — This  province  has  been  already  mentioned 
(Chap.  VI.)  as  one  of  the  regions  traversed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first 
missionary  journey.  But  though  its  physical  features  have  been 
described,  its  political  limits  have  not  been  determined.  The  true 
Pamphylia  of  the  earliest  writers  is  simply  the  plain  which  bor¬ 
ders  the  Bay  of  Attaleia,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  retreats 
itself  like  a  bay  into  the  mountains.  How  small  and  insignificant 
this  territory  was,  may  be  seen  from  the  records  of  the  Persian 
Avar,  to  which  Herodotus  says  that  it  sent  only  thirty  ships  ;  while 
Lycia,  on  one  side,  contributed  fifty,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  other,  a 
hundred.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  invested  with  any  wider  sig¬ 
nificance,  till  we  approach  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  period.  A 
singular  dispute  between  Antiochus  and  the  king  of  Pergamus,  as 
to  whether  Pamphylia  was  really  within  or  beyond  Mount  Taurus 
was  decided  by  the  Romans  in  favor  of  their  ally.®  This  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  generous  inclusion  of  a  good  portion  of  the 
mountainous  country  within  the  range  of  this  geographical  term. 
Henceforward,  if  not  before,  Pamphylia  comprehended  some  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  what  Avas  anciently  called  Pisldia.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Romans  united  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Asia.  It  Avas, 
therefore,  part  of  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  death  of  Attalus. 
It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  was  detached  from  that 
province.  We  find  it  (along  with  certain  districts  of  Asia)  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  military  jurisdiction  of  Cicero,  when  he  was  governor 

lActsxvi.  7.  i  s  See  p.  228. 
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of  Cilicia.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  province  in  tke  reign  of 
Augustus.  Its  boundary  on  the  Pisidian  side,  or  in  the  direction 
of  Phrygia,^  must  be  left  indeterminate.  Pisidia  was  included  in 
this  province :  but  again,  Pisidia  is  itself  indeterminate  :  and  we 
have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Antioch  In  Pisidia  was  really 
under  the  governor  of  Galatia.  Cilicia  was  contiguous  to  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east.  Lycia  was  a  separate  region  on  the  west,  first 
as  an  appendage  to  Rhodes^in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  then 
as  a  free  state  under  the  earliest  emperors  ;  but  about  the  very 
time  when  Paul  was  travelling  in  these  countries,  Claudius  brought 
it  within  the  provincial  system,  and  united  it  to  Pamphylia:  and 
inscriptions  make  us  acquainted  with  a  public  officer  who  bore  the 
title  of  “  Proconsul  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.”^ 

IV.  Galatia. — We  now  come  to  a  political  division  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  demands  a  more  careful  attention.  Its  sacred  inter¬ 
est  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  others,  and  its  history  is  more 
peculiar.  The  Christians  of  Galatia  were  they  who  received  the 
Apostle  “  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel,” — who,  “  if  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible,  would  have  plucked  out  their  eyes  and  given  them  to  him, 
— and  then  were  “  so  soon  removed  ”  by  new  teachers  “  from  him 
that  called  them,  to  another  Gospel,” — who  began  to  “  run  well,” 
and  then  were  hindered, — who  were  “  bewitched  by  that  zeal 
which  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  who 
were  as  ready,  in  the  fervor  of  their  party  spirit,  to  ‘  bite  and 
devour  one  another,”  as  they  were  willing  to  change  their  teachers 
and  their  gospels.^  It  is  no  mere  fiincy  which  discovers.  In  these 
expressions  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle,  indications  of  the  character  of 
that  remarkable  race  of  mankind,  which  all  writers,  from  Cmsai 
to  Thierry,  hav’e  described  as  susceptible  of  quick  impressions  and 
sudden  changes,  with  a  fickleness  equal  to  their  courage  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  constant  liability  to  that  disunion  which  is  the 
fruit  of  excessive  vanity, — that  race,  which  has  not  only  produced 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  modern  times,  but  which,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  wandering  forth  from  their  early  European 
seats,  burned  Rome  and  pillaged  Delphi,  founded  an  empire  in 

1  Pisidia  was  often  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Phrygia,  under  the  name  of  Pisidian. 

Phrygia.”  _  .  •  i  a 

2  At  a  later  period  Lycia  was  a  district  province,  with  Myra  as  its  capital.  See 

Chap.  XXIII. 

3  Gal.  iv.  15,  i.  6,  v.  7,  iii.  1,  L  7,  v.  15.  -  See  above,  p.  228. 
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Northern  Italy  more  than  co-extensive  with  Austrian  Lombardy, 
and  another  in  Asia  Minor,  equal  in  importance  to  one  of  the 
largest  pachalicks. 

For  the  “  Galatia  ”  of  the  New  Testament  was  really  the  “  Gaul  ” 
of  the  East.  The  “  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ”  would  more  literally 
and  more  correctly  be  called  the  “  Epistle  to  the  Gauls.”  When 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  Eoman  campaigns  in  Galatia,  speaks  of 
its  inhabitants,  he  always  calls  them  “  Gauls.”  When  the  Greek 
historians  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France,  the  word  they 
use  is  “  Galatians.”  The  two  terms  are  merely  the  Greek  and 
Latin  forms  of  the  same  “barbarian”  appellation. 

That  emiffration  of  the  Gauls,  which  ended  in  the  settlement  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  less  fixmous  than  those  which  led  to  the  disasters  In 
Italy  and  Greece :  but  it  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  latter  of  these 
two  emigrations,  and  its  results  were  more  permanent.  The  warriors 
who  roamed  over  the  Cevennes,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
reappear  on  the  Halys  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Dindymus.  They 
exchange  the  superstitions  of  Druidism  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele.  The  very  name  of  the  chief  Galatian  tribe  is 
one  with  which  xve  are  familiar  in  the  earliest  history  of  France ; 
and  Jerome  says  that,  in  his  own  day,  the  language  spoken  at 
Ancyra  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Treves.  The  Galatians 
were  a  stream  from  that  torrent  of  barbarians  which  poui'ed  into 
Greece  in  the  third  century  before  our  ei'a,  and  which  recoiled  in 
confusion  from  the  cliffs  of  Delphi.  Some  tribes  had  previously 
separated  from  the  main  army,  and  penetrated  into  Thrace,  There 
they  were  joined  by  certain  of  the  fugitives,  and  together  they 
appeared  on  the  coasts,  which  are  separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea  from  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  of  Bithynia.  The  wars  xvith 
which  that  kingdom  was  harrassed,  made  their  presence  acceptable. 
Nicomedes  was  the  Yortigern  of  Asia  Minor :  and  the  two  Gaulish 
chieftains,  Leonor  and  Lutar,  may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  two 
legendary  heroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion.  Some  difficulties 
occurred  in  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  curiously  contrast 
with  the  easy  voyages  of  our  piratic  ancestors.  But  once  established 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Gauls  lost  no  time  in  spreading  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  with  their  arms  and  devastation.  In  their  first  crossing 
over  we  have  compared  them  to  the  Saxons.  In  their  first  occu¬ 
pation  they  may  be  more  fitly  compared  to  the  Danes.  For  they 
were  a  movable  army  rather  than  a  nation, — encamping,  marching, 
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and  plundering  at  will.  They  stationed  themselves  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy,  and  drove  their  chariots  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster. 
They  divided  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  among  their  three  tribes. 
They  levied  tribute  on  cities,  and  even  on  kings.  The  wars  of  the 
East  found  them  various  occupations.  They  hired  themselves  out 
as  mercenary  soldiers.  They  were  the  royal  guards  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  and  the  mamelukes  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt. 

The  surrounding  monarchs  gradually  curtailed  their  power  and 
repressed  them  within  narrower  limits.  First  Antiochus  Soter 
drove  the  Tectosages,'and  then  Eumenes  drove  the  Trocmi  and  To- 
listobii,  into  the  central  district  which  afterwards  became  Galatia. 
Their  territory  was  definitely  marked  out  and  surrounded  by  the 
other  states  of  Asia  Minor,  and  they  retained  a  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  Hungary  in  the  midst  of  its  German  and 
Sclavonic  neighbors.  By  degrees  they  coalesced  into  a  number 
of  small  confederate  states,  and  ultimately  into  one  united  kingdom. 
Successive  circumstances  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Eo- 
mans  in  various  ways;  first,  by  a  religious  embassy  sent  from 
Eome  to  obtain  peaceful  possession  of  the  sacred  image  of  Cybele ; 
secondly,  by  the  campaign  of  Manlius,  who  reduced  their  power 
and  left  them  a  nominal  independence  ;  and  then  through  the 
period  of  hazardous  alliance  with  the  rival  combatants  in  the  Civil 
M^ars.  The  first  Deiotarus  was  made  king  by  Pompey,  fled  be¬ 
fore  C«sar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  defended  before  the 
conqueror  by  Cicero,  in  a  speech  which  still  remains  to  us.  The 
second  Deiotarus,  like  his  father,  was  Cicero’s  friend,  and  took 
charge  of  his  son  and  nephew  during  the  Ciliclan  campaign. 
Amyntas,  who  succeeded  him,  owed  his  power  to  Antony,  but 
prudently  went  over  to  Augustus  in  the  battle  of  Actiuin.  At 
the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  some  modifications  in  the 
extent  of  Galatia,  and  placed  it  under  a  governor.  It  was  now  a 
province,  reaching  from  the  borders  of  Asia  and  Bithynia  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Iconlum,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  “  cities  of 
Lycaonia.” 

Henceforward,  like  the  Western  Gaul,  this  territory  was  a  part 
of  the  Eoman  Empire,  though  retaining  the  traces  of  its  history  in 
the  character  and  language  of  its  principal  inhabitants.  There 
was  this  difference,  however,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Gaul,  that  the  latter  was  more  rapidly  and  more  completely 
assimilated  to  Italy.  It  passed  from  its  barbarian  to  its  Eoman 
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state,  without  being  subjected  to  any  intermediate  civilization.^ 
The  Gauls  of  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  Greek  lan^uase  and  the  Greek  culture.  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  was  written  in  Greek.  The  cotemporary  inscriptions  of 
the  province  are  usually  in  the  same  language.  The  Galatians 
themselves  are  frequently  called  Gallo-Graecians ;  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  must  have  been  of  pure  Grecian 
origin.  Another  section  of  the  population,  the  early  Phrygians, 
were  probably  numerous,  but  In  a  lower  and  more  degraded  posi¬ 
tion.  The  presence  of  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  the  province, 
implies  that  it  was,  in  some  respects,  favorable  for  traffic ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  district  must  have  been  constantly  intersected 
by  the  course  of  caravans  from  Armenia,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
South.  The  Roman  itineraries  inform  us  of  the  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  great  towns  near  the  Halys  and  the  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.  These  circumstances  are  closely  connected  with 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  shall  return  to  them  again  when 
we  describe  St.  Paul’s  first  reception  in  Galatia. 

V.  PoNTUS. — The  last  independent  dynasties  in  the  north  of 
the  Peninsula  have  hitherto  appeared  as  friendly  or  subservient  to 
the  Roman  power.  Asia  and  Bithynia  were  voluntarily  ceded  by 
Attains  and  Nicomedes ;  and  Galatia,  on  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
quietly  fell  into  the  station  of  a  province.  But  when  we  advance 
still  further  to  the  East,  we  are  reminded  of  a  monarch  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  formidable  and  protracted  opposition  to  Rome.  The  war 
with  Mithridates  was  one  of  the  most  serious  wars  in  which  the 
Republic  was  ever  engaged ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle 
that  Pompey  brought  the  kingdom  of  PontuS  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  In  placing  Pontus  among  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  at 
this  exact  point  of  St.  Paul’s  life,  we  are  (strictly  speaking)  guilty 
of  an  anachronism.  For  long  after  the  western  portion  of  the 
empire  of  Mithridates  was  united  partly  with  Bithynia  and  partly 
with  Galatia,  the  region  properly  called  Pontus  remained  under 
the  government  of  independent  chieftains.  Before  the  Apostle’s 
death,  however,  it  was  really  made  a  province  by  Rero.  Its  last 
king  was  that  Polemo  II.  who  was  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  as  the  contemptible  husband  of  one  of  Herod’s  grand- 

1  The  immediate  neighborhood  of  Marseilles,  which  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  must  of  course  be  excepted. 
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daughters.  In  himself  he  is  quite  unworthy  of  such  particular 
notice,  but  he  demands  our  attention,  not  only  because,  as  the  last 
independent  king  in  Asia  Minor,  he  stands  at  one  of  the  turning 
points  of  history,  but  also  because,  through  his  marriage  with 
Berenice,  he  must  have  had  some  connection  with  the  Jewish 
population  of  Pontus,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxlne.  We  cannot  forget  that 
Jews  of  Pontus  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,^  that 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  Pontus  were  addressed  by  St.  Peter  in 
his  first  epistle,^  and  that  “a  Jew  born  in  Pontus”^  became  one 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  associates  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

VI.  Cappadocia. — Crossing  the  country  .southwards  from  the 
birthplace  of  Aqulla  towards  that  of  St.  Paul,  we  traverse  the 
Avlde  and  varied  region  which  formed  the  province  of  Cappadocia, 
intermediate  between  Pontus  and  Cilicia.  The  period  of  its  pro¬ 
vincial  existence  began  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Its  last  king 
Avas  Archelaus,  the  cotemporary  of  the  Jewish  tetrarch  of  the 
same  name.^  Extending  from  the  frontier  of  Galatia  to  the  riA';er 
Euphrates,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Taurus,  It 
was  the  largest  province  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  its  cities  are 
celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history.  But  in  the  New  Testament 
it  is  only  twice  alluded  to,  once  in  the  Acts,®  and  once  in  the 
Epistles.® 

VII.  Cilicia. — A  single  province  yet  remains,  in  one  respect, 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  for  its  chief  city  was  the  Apostle’s 
native  town.  For  this  reason  the  reader’s  attention  Avas  invited 
long  ago  to  its  geography  and  history.’  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  them  further.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Servilius  destroyed  the  robbers  in  the  mountains,  and  Pom- 
pey  the  pirates  on  the  coast.®  And  enough  has  been  said  of  the 
conspicuous  period  of  its  pi'ovincial  condition,  when  Cicero  came 
down  from  Cappadocia  through  the  great  pass  of  Mount  Taurus^ 
and  the  letters  of  his  correspondents  In  Rome  were  forwarded 
from  Tarsus  to  his  camp  on  the  Pyramus.  Nearly  all  the  light 
we  possess  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Roman  Cilicia  is  concen- 

^  Acts  ii.  9.  *Acts  xviii.  2.  ®  Acts  ii.  9. 

2 1  Pet.  i.  1.  ^  Matt.  ii.  22.  « 1  Pet.  i.  1. 

’Pp.  45-49.  Also  70,  7 1.  ®  Pp.  45,  46.  »  See  below,  pp.  242,  243. 
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trated  on  that  particular  time.  TV^e  know  the  names  of  hardly 
any  of  its  later  governors.  One  of  the  few  allusions  to  its  provin¬ 
cial  condition  about  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  which  we 
can  adduce  from  any  ancient  writer,  is  that  passage  in  the  Acts, 
where  Felix  is  described  as  inquiring  “  of  what  province”  St. 
Paul  was.  The  use  of  the  strict  political  term  informs  us  that  it 
was  a  separate  province  ;  but  the  term  itself  is  not  so  explicit  as  to 
enable  us  to  state  whether  the  province  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Emperor. 

With  this  last  division  of  the  Heptarchy  of  Asia  Minor  we 
are  brought  to  the  starting-point  of  St.  Paul’s  second  missionary 
journey.  Cilicia  is  contiguous  to  Syria,  and  indeed  is  more  natu¬ 
rally  connected  with  it  than  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor.’  We 
might  illustrate  this  connection  from  the  letters  of  Cicero ;  but  it 
is  more  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the  Apostolic  Decree,  re¬ 
cently  enacted  at  Jerusalem,  was  addressed  to  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  “  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia,’”*  and  that  Paul  and 
Silas  travelled  “  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  ”®  in  the  early  part  of 
their  progress. 

This  second  missionary  journey  originated  in  a  desire  expressed 
by  Paul  to  Barnabas,  that  they  should  revisit  all  the  cities  where 
they  had  preached  the  Gospel  and  founded  churches.'*  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  called  to  spend  a  peaceful,  though  laborious,  life 
at  Antioch,  but  that  his  true  work  was  “  far  off  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.”  °  He  knew  that  his  campaigns  were  not  ended, — that,  as 
the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  must  not  rest  from  his  warfare,  but 
must  “endure  hardne^,”  that  he  might  please  Him  who  had 
called  him.®  As  a  careful  physician,  he  remembered  that  they, 
whose  recovery  from  sin  had  been  begun,  might  be  in  danger  of 
relapse ;  or,  to  use  another  metaphor,  and  to  adopt  the  poetical 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  said, — “  Come,  let  us  get  up 
early  to  the  vineyards :  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish.”  The 
words  actually  recorded  as  used  by  St.  Paul  on  this  occasion,  are 
these: — “Come,  let  us  turn  back  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every 
city,  where  we  have  announced  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  let  us 
see  how  they  fare.”  We  notice  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  trace  of 
that  tender  solicitude  concerning  his  converts,  that  earnest  longing 
to  behold  their  faces,  which  appears  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 

‘  See  p.  122,  comparing  Acts  ix.  30,  with  Gal.  i.  21.  ®  Acts  xv.  23. 

“  Acts  XV.  41.  ,  ‘Acts  XV.  36.  ®Acts  xxii.  21.  ®  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4. 
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afterwards,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  tlie  most 
attractive,  features  of  his  character.  Paul  was  the  speaker,  and 
not  Barnabas.  The  feelings  of  Barnabas  might  not  be  so  deep, 
nor  his  anxiety  so  urgent.  Paul  thought  doubtless  of  the  Pisid- 
ians  and  Lycaonilins,  as  he  thought  afterwards  at  Athens  and 
Corinth  of  the  Thessalonians,  from  whom  he  had  been  lately 
“  taken, — in  presence  not  in  heart, — endeavoring  to  see  their  face 
with  great  desire — night  and  day  praying  exceedingly  that  he 
might  see  their  face,  and  might  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in 
their  faith.”  ^  He  was  “not  ignorant  of  Satan’s  devices.”^  He 
feared  lest  by  any  means  the  Tempter  had  tempted  them,  and  his 
labor  had  been  in  vain.^  He  “  stood  in  doubt  of  them,”  and  de¬ 
sired  to  be  “present  with  them”  once  more.'^  His  wish  was  to 
revisit  every  city  where  converts  had  been  made.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  here  of  the  importance  of  continuing  a  religious  work 
when  once  begun.  AYe  have  had  the  institution  of  presbyters^ 
and  of  councils,®  brought  before  us  in  the  sacred  narrative;  and 
now  we  have  an  example  of  that  system  of  church  visitation,  of 
the  happy  effects  of  which  we  have  still  some  experience,  when 
w’e  see  weak  resolutions  strengthened,  and  expiring  faith  rekin¬ 
dled,  in  confirmations  at  home,  or  in  missionary  settlements  abroad. 

This  plan,  however,  of  a  combined  visitation  of  the  churches  was 
marred  by  an  outbreak  of  human  infirmity.  The  two  apostolic 
friends  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  quarrel,  which  proved 
*  that  they  were  indeed,  as  they  had  lately  told  the  Lystrians,  “men 
of  like  passions”  with  others.®  Barnabas  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  journey  unless  he  were  accompanied  by  his  relation  Mark. 
Paul  could  not  consent  to  the  companionship  of  one  who  “  departed 
from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work 
and  neither  of  them  could  yield  his  opinion  to  the  other.  This 
quarrel  was  much  more  closely  connected  with  personal  feelings 
than  that  which  had  recently  occurred  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,*  and  it  was  proportionally  more  violent.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  severe  words  were  spoken  on  that  occasion.  It  is  un¬ 
wise  to  be  over-anxious  to  dilute  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  to 
exempt  even  Apostles  from  blame.  ^  By  such  criticism  we  lose 
much  of  the  instruction  which  the  honest  record  of  their  lives  was 
intended  to  convey.  AYe  are  taught  by  this  scene  at  Antioch,  that 

1 1  Thess.  ii.  17,  iii.  10.  ^l  Thess.  iii.  6.  ^Acts  xv.  See  Chap.  VIL  ^ 

2  2  Cor.  ii.  11.  ^  Gal.  ir.  20.  ®  Acts  xiv.  15. 

''  Acts  XV.  38,  with  xiii.  13.  See  pp.  168,  169. 

8  Pp.  221-223.  “Acts  xiv.  23.  See  p.  198  and  ch.  xiii. 
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a  good  work  may  be  blessed  by  God,  though  its  agents  are  en¬ 
compassed  with  infirmity,  and  that  changes,  which  are  violent  in 
their  beginnings,  may  be  overruled  for  the  best  results.  Without 
attempting  to  balance  too  nicely  the  faults  on  either 'Side,  our 
simplest  course  is  to  believe  that,  as  in  most  Quarrels,  there  was 
blame  with  both.  Paul’s  natural  disposition  was  impetuous  and 
impatient,  easily  kindled  to  indignation,  and  (possibly)  overbear- 
in  o-.  Barnabas  had  shown  his  weakness  when  he  yielded  to  the 

j  m 

influence  of  Peter  and  the  Judalzers.’  The  remembrance  of  the 
indirect  censure  he  then  received  may  have  been  perpetually  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  consciousness  that  his  position  was  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  subordinate  to  that  of  the  friend  who  rebuked  him. 
Once  he  was  spoken  of  as  chief  of  those  “  prophets  at  Antioch,” 
amoncr  wliom  Saul  was  the  last :  now  his  name  was  scarcely 
heard,  except  when  he  was  mentioned  as  the  companion  of  Paul. 
In  short,  this  is  one  of  those  quarrels  in  which,  by  placing  our¬ 
selves  in  imagination  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  we  can  alter¬ 
nately  justify  both,  and  easily  see  that  the  purest  Christian  zeal, 
when  combined  with  human  weakness  and  partiality,  may  have 
led  to  the  misunderstanding.  How  could  Paul  consent  to  take 
with  him  a  companion  who  would  really  prove  an  embarrassment 
and  a  hindrance  ?  Such  a  task  as  that  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
God  in  a  hostile  world  needs  a  resolute  will  and  an  undaunted 
courage.  And  the  work  is  too  sacred  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  by 
any  experiments.  Mark  had  been  tried  once  and  found  wanting. 
“  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back, 
is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.”®  And  Barnabas  would  not  be 
without  strong  arguments  to  defend  the  justice  of  his  claims. 
It  was  hard  to  expect  him  to  resign  his  interest  in  one  who  had 
cost  him  much  anxiety  and  many  prayers.  His  dearest  wish  was 
to  see  his  young  kinsman  approving  himself  as  a  missionary  of 
Christ.  Now,  too,  he  had  been  won  back  to  a  willing  obedience, 
— he  had  come  from  his  home  at  Jerusalem, — he  was  ready  now 
to  face  all  the  diflBculties  and  danger:;  of  the  enterprise.  To  repel 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  repentance  wms  surely  “  to  break  a 
bruised  reed”  and  to  “quench  the  smoking  flax.”^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  obstinacy  with  which  each 
of  the  disputants,  when  his  feelings  were  once  excited,  clung  to 
his  opinion  as  to  a  sacred  truth.  The  only  course  which  now’  re- 
'  Gal.  ii.  13.  P.  222.  ^  See  p.  169.  "  Luke  i.v.  C2.  ■*  Matt.  xii.  20. 
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mained  was  to  clioose  two  ditFerent  paths  and  to  labor  independ¬ 
ently  ;  and  the  Chilrch  saw  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  its  two  great  missionaries  to  the  Heathen.  We  cannot, 
however,  suppose  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  parted,  like  enemies,  in 
anger  and  hatred.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  made  a  deliberate 
and  amicable  arrangement  to  divide  the  region  of  their  first  mis¬ 
sion  between  them,  Paul  taking  the  continental,  and  Barnabas  the 
insular,  part  of  the  proposed  visitation.  Of  this  at  least  we  are 
certain,  that  the  quarrel  was  overruled  by  Divine  Providence  to  a 
good  result.  One  stream  of  missionary  labor  had  been  divided, 
and  the  regions  blessed  by  the  waters  of  life  were  proportionally 
multiplied.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Barnabas  afterwards^  as  of  an 
Apostle  actively  engaged  in  his  Master’s  service.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  details  of  his  life  beyond  the  moment  of  his  sailing 
for  Cyprus ;  but  we  may  reasonably  attribute  to  him  not  only  the 
confirming  of  the  first  converts,  but  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  his  native  island.  At  Paphos  the  impure  idolatry 
gradually  retreated  before  the  presence  of  Christianity  ;  and  Sa- 
lamls,  where  the  tomb  of  the  Christian  Levite^  *is  shown,  has 
earned  an  eminent  place  in  Christian  history,  through  the  writings 
of  its  bishop,  Epiphanlus.  Mark,  too,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
“minister”  of  the  Gospel  in  this  island,® justified  the  good  opinion 
of  his  kinsman.  Yet  the  severity  of  Paul  may  have  been  of  event¬ 
ual  service  to  his  character,  in  leading  him  to  feel  more  deeply  the 
serious  importance  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  And  the  time 
came  when  Paul  himself  acknowledged,  with  affectionate  tender¬ 
ness,  not  only  that  he  had  again  become  his  “  fellow-laborer,”^  but 
that  he  was  “  profitable  to  the  ministry,”®  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
his  own  “  comfort.”® 

It  seems  that  Barnabas  was  the  first  to  take  his  departure.  The 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Church  was  evidently  with  St.  Paul, 
for  when  he  had  chosen  Silas  for  his  companion  and  was  ready  to 
begin  his  journey,  he  was  specially  “commended  by  the  brethren 
to  the  grace  of  God.”^  The  visitation  of  Cyprus  having  now  been 
undertaken  by  others,  his  obvious  course  was  not  to  go  by  sea  in 
the  direction  of  Perga  or  Attaleia,  but  to  travel  by  the  Eastern 
passes  directly  to  the  neighborhood  of  Iconlum.  It  appears,  more¬ 
over,  that  he  had  an  important  work  to  accomplish  in  Cilicia. 

^1  Cor.  .iz.  6.  ®Acts  xiii.  6.  Tim.  iv.  11.  See  p.  168,  n.  7. 

2  Acts  iv.  86.  ^  Philemon  24.  ®  Col.  iv.  10,  11.  Acts  xv.  40. 
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The  early  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  that  province  were  closely 
bound  up  with  the  city  of  Antioch  and  the  personal  labors  of  St. 
Paul.  When  he  withdrew  from  Jerusalem,  “  three  years”  after 
his  conversion,  his  residence  for  some  time  was  in  “  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.”^  He  was  at  Tarsus  in  the  course  of  that 
residence,  when  Barnabas  first  brought  him  to  Antioch.^  The 
churches  founded  by  the  Apostle  in  his  native  province  must  often 
have  been  visited  by  him  ;  for  it  is  far  easier  to  travel  from  Antioch 
to  Tarsus,  than  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  or  even  from  Tarsus 
to  Iconium.  Thus  the  religious  movements  in  the  Syrian  metrop¬ 
olis  penetrated  into  Cilicia.  The  same  great  “prophet”  had  been 
given  to  both,  and  the  Christians  in  both  were  bound  together  by 
the  same  feelings  and  the  same  doctrines.  When  the  Judaizino 
agitators  came  to  Antioch,  the  result  was  anxiety  and  perplexity, 
not  only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Cilicia.  This  is  nowhere  literally 
stated ;  but  it  can  be  legitimately  inferred.  We  are,  indeed,  only 
told  that  certain  men  came  down  with  false  teaching-  from  Judma 
to  Antioch.^  But  the  Apostolic  Decree  is  addressed  to  “  the 
(xentiles  of  Cilicia  as  well  as  those  of  Antioch,  thus  implying 
that  the  J udaizing  spirit,  with  its  mischievous  consequences,  had 
been  at  work  beyond  the  frontier  of  Syria.  And,  doubtless,  the 
attacks  on  St.  Paul’s  apostolic  character  had  accompanied  the  at¬ 
tack  on  apostolic  truth,®  and  a  new  fulfilment  of  the  proverb  was 
nearly  realized,  that  a  prophet  in  his  own  country  is  without 
honor.  He  had,  therefore,  no  ordinary  work  to  accomplish  as  he 
went  “  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  churches  ;  ”  and 
it  must  have  been  with  much  comfort  and  joy  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  with  him  a  document,  emanating  from  the  Apostles  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  wliich  justified  the  doctrine  he  had  taught,  and  accredited 
his  personal  character.  Nor  was  he  alone  as  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  but  Silas  was  with  him  also,  ready  “  to  tell  the  same  things 
by  mouth.”®  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  God  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  Silas  to  “abide  still  at  Antioch”  when  Judas  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  accompany  St.  PauF  on  his  northward 
journey.  For  when  the  Cilician  Christians  saw  their  countryman 
arrive  without  his  companion  Barnabas,  whose  name  was  coupled 
with  his  own  in  the  apostolic  letter,®  their  confidence  might  have 
been  shaken,  occasion  might  have  been  given  to  the  enemies  of 

’  Gal.  i.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  30.  «  Acts  xi.  25.  See  p.  135.  ^Acts  xv.  1. 

^  Acts  XV.  23.  >Pp.209,2lL  "Acts  xv.  27.  ’Aclsxv.40.  »Actsxv'2k 
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the  truth  to  slander  St.  Paul,  had  not  Silas  been  present,  as  one 
of  those  who  were  authorized  to  testify  that  both  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  were  “  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”® 

here  “  the  churches  ”  were,  which  he  “  confirmed  ”  on  his 
journey, — in  what  particular  cities  of  “  Syria  and  Cilicia,” — we 
are  not  informed.  After  leaving  Antioch  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Orontes,  he  would  cross  Mount  Amanus  by  the  gorge  which  was 
anciently  called  the  “  Syrian  Gate,”  and  is  now  known  as  the  Be- 
ilan  Pass.^  Then  he  would  come  to  Alexandria  and  Issus,  two 
cities  that  ■were  monuments  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror ;  one  as 
retaining  his  name,  the  other  as  the  scene  of  his  victory.  After 
entering  the  Cilician  plain,  he  may  have  visited  Adana,  AEga3, 
or  INIopsuetia,  three  of  the  conspicuous  cities  on  the  old  Eoman 
roads.  With  all  these  places  St.  Paul  must  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar :  probably  there  were  Christians  in  all  of  them,  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  decree,  and  ready  to  receive  the  consolation  it  was 
intended  to  bring.  And  one  other  city  must  certainly  have  been 
visited.  If  there  were  churches  anywhere  in  Cilicia,  there  must 
have  been  one  at  Tarsus.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  province : 
Paul  had  resided  there,  perhaps  for  some  years,  since  the  time  of 
his  conversion  ;  and  if  he  loved  his  native  place  well  enough  to 
speak  of  it  with  something  like  pride  to  the  Eoman  officer  at 
Jerusalem,^  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  its  religious  welfare. 
Among  the  “  Gentiles  of  Cilicia,”  to  whom  the  letter  which  he 
carried  was  addressed,  the  Gentiles  of  Tarsus  had  no  mean  place 
in  his  affections.  And  his  heart  must  have  overflowed  with  thank¬ 
fulness,  if,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  which  had  been  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him  since  his  childhood,  he  knew  that  many  households 
were  around  him  where  the  Gospel  had  come  “  not  in  word  only, 
but  in  power,”  and  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  master  and  slave,  had  been  purified  and  sanctified  by 
Christian  love.  No  doubt  the  city  still  retained  all  the  aspect 
of  the  cities  of  that  day,  where  art  and  amusement  were  consecrated 
to  a  false  religion.  The  symbols  of  idolatry  remained  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  places, — statues,  temples,  and  altars, — and  the  various  “  objects 

^  The  “  Syrian  Gates  ”  are  the  entrance  into  Cilicia  from  Syria,  as  the  “  Cilician 
Gates”  are  from  Cappadocia.  The  latter  pass,  however,  is  by  far  the  grander  and 
more  important  of  the  two.  Intermediate  between  these  two,  in  the  angle  where 
Taurus  and  Amanus  meet,  is  the  pass  into  Syria  by  which  Darius  fled  after  the 
battle  of  Issus.  a  j-y  26.  2  Acts  xxi.  39. 
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of  devotion,”  which  in  all  Greek  towns,  as  well  as  in  Athens 
(Acts  xvii.  23),  were  conspicuous  on  every  side.  But  the  silent 
revolution  was  begun.  Some  families  had  already  turned  “  from 
idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.”^  The  dumb  idols  ”  to 
which,  as  Gentiles,  they  had  been  “  carried  away  even  as  they 
were  led,”^  had  been  recognized  as  “nothing  in  the  world,”^  and 
been  “  cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.”^  The  homes  which  had 
once  been  deporated  with  the  emblems  of  a  vain  mythology,  were 
now  bright  with  the  better  ornaments  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 
And  tlie  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  rejoiced  in  looking  forw^ard  to  the 
time  when  the  grace  which  had  been  triumphant  in  the  household 
should  prevail  against  principalities  and  powers, — when  “every 
knee  should  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  He  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.”® 

But  it  has  pleased  God  that  we  should  know  more  of  the  details 
of  early  Christianity  in  the  wilder  and  remoter  regions  of  Asia 
Minor.  To  these  regions  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  were  turned 
after  he  had  accomplished  the  work  of  confirming  the  churches  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  task  now  before  him  was  the  visitation  of 
the  churches  he  had  formed  in  conjunction  with  Barnabas.  We 
proceed  to  follow  him  in  his  second  journey  across  Mount  Taurus. 

The  vast  mountain-barrier  which  separates  the  sunny  plains  of 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  from  the  central  table-land,  has  frequently 
been  mentioned.  On  the  former  journey  ®  St.  Paul  travelled  from 
the  Pamphyllan  plain  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  thence  by  Iconium 
to  Lystra  and  Derbe.  His  present  course  across  the  mountains 
was  more  to  the  eastward ;  and  the  last-mentioned  cities  were 
visited  first.  More  passes  than  one  lead  up  into  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia  through  the  chain  of  Taurus  from  Cilicia.  And  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Apostle  travelled  through  one  of  the 
minor  passes,  which  quits  the  lower  plain  at  Pompeiopolls,  and 
enters  the  upland  plain  of  Iconium,  not  far  from  the  conjectural 
site  of  Derbe.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  went  by  any  other  than  the  ordinary  road.  A  traveller  wishing 
to  reach  the  Yalais  conveniently  from  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  would  rather  go  by  the  Simplon,  than  by  the  difficult  path 
across  the  Monte  Moro;  and  there  is  one  great  pass  in  Asia  Minor 
which  may  be  called  the  Simplon  of  Mount  Taurus,  described  as  a 

1 1  Thess.  i.  9.  » 1  Cor.  riii.  4.  6  p^ii.  ii.  lo,  11. 

^1  Cor.  xii.  2,  *Isai.  ii.  20.  ®Acts  xiii.  14. ' 
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rent  or  fissure  iu  tlie  mountain-chain,  extending  from  north  to  south 
through  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  known  in  ancient  days  by 
the  name  of  the  “  Cilician  Gates,” — which  has  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  easiest  and  most  convenient  entrance  from  the  nortliern  and 
central  parts  of  the  peninsula  to  the  level  by  the  sea-shore,  where 
the  traveller  pauses  before  he  enters  Syria.  The  securing  of 
this  pass  was  the  greatest  cause  of  anxiety  to  Cyrus,  when  he 
marched  into  Babylonia  to  dethrone  his  brother.’  Through  this 
troro-e  Alexander  descended  to  that  Cilician  itlain,  which  has  been 
finely  described  by  a  Greek  historian  as  a  theatre  made  by  Na¬ 
ture’s  hand  for  the  drama  of  great  battles.  Cicero  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Alexander,  as  he  tells  his  friend  Atticus  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  with  characteristic  vanity.  And  to  turn  to  the  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles  and  the  first 
Roman  emperors:  twice,  at  least,  this  pass  has  been  the  pivot  on 
which  the  struggle  for  the  throne  of  the  East  seemed  to  turn, 
once,  in  the  war  described  by  obscure  historians,  when  a  pre¬ 
tender  at  Antioch  made  the  Taurus  his  defense  against  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome ;  and  once  In  a  war  which  we  remember,  when  a 
pretender  at  Alexandria  fortified  it  and  advanced  beyond  it  in  his 
attempt  to  dethrone  the  Sultan.  In  the  wars  between  the  Cres¬ 
cent  and  the  Cross,  which  have  filled  up  much  of  the  intervening 
period,  this  defile  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  an  army.  The 
Greek  historians  of  the  first  Saracen  invasions  describe  it  by  a 
word,  unknown  to  classical  Greek,  which  denotes  that  when  this 
passage  (between  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia)  was  secure,  the  frontier 
was  closed.  The  Crusaders,  shrinking  from  the  remembrance  of 
its  precipices  and  dangers,  called  it  by  the  more  awful  name  of  the 
“  Gates  of  Judas.” 

Through  this  pass  we  conceive  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  on  his 
way  from  Cilicia  to  Lycaonia.  And  if  we  say  that  the  journey 
was  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  51,  we  shall  not  deviate  very 
far  from  the  actual  date..  By  those  who  have  never  followed  the 
Apostle’s  footsteps,  the  successive  features  of  the  scenery  through 
which  he  passed  may  be  compiled  from  the  accounts  of  recent 
travellers,  and  arranged  in  the  following  order :  After  leaving 
^  Mannert  and  Forbiger  both  think  that  he  went  by  a  pass  more  to  the  east ;  but 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  for  the  identity  of  Dana  with  Tyana,  and  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  route  of  Cyrus  with  the  “  Cilician  Gates,”  appear  to  be  conclusive.— 
'Pr'avels  in  the  Tracks  &c.,  p.  40. 
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Tarsus,  the  way  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Cydnus,  which,  for  some 
distance,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  mountain  valley,  with 
wooded  eminences  and  tributary  streams.  Beyond  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Adana  comes  in  from  the  right,  the  hills  sud¬ 
denly  di'aw  together  and  form  a  narrow  pass,  which  has  always 
been  guarded  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  is  now  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  a  medieval  castle.  In  some  places  the  ravine  contracts  to 
a  width  of  ten  or  twelve  paces,  leaving  room  for  only  one  chariot 
to  pass.  It  is  an  anxious  place  to  any  one  in  command  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  expedition.  To  one  who  is  unburdened  by  such  responsibility, 
the  scene  around  is  striking  and  impressive.  A  canopy  of  fir- 
trees  is  high  overhead.  Bare  limestone  cliffs  rise  above  on  either 
hand  to  an  elevation  of  many  hundred  feet.  The  streams  which 
descend  towards  the  Cydnus  are  close  by  the  wayside,  and  here 
and  there  undermine  it  or  wash  over  it.  When  the  higher  and 
more  distant  of  these  streams  are  left  behind,  the  road  emerges 
upon  an  open  and  elevated  region,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  space  of  high  land  may  be  considered  as  dividing  the 
whole  mountain  journey  into  two  parts.  For  when  it  is  passed, 
the  streams  are  seen  to  flow  in  a  new  direction.  Not  that  we 
have  attained  the  point  where  the  highest  land  of  Asia  Minor 
turns  the  waters  north  and  south.  The  torrents  which  are  seen 
descending  to  the  right  are  merely  the  tributaries  of  the  Sarus, 
another  river  of  Cilicia.  The  road  is  conducted  northwards 
through  this  new  ravine;  and  again  the  rocks  close  in  upon  it, 
with  steep  naked  cliffs,  among  cedars  and  pines,  forming  “  an 
intricate  defile,  which  a  handful  of  men  might  convert  into  another 
Thermopyl®.”  When  the  highest  peaks  of  Taurus  are  left 
behind,  the  road  to  Tyana  is  continued  in  the  same  northerly 
direction,  while  that  to  Iconium  takes  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  passes 
among  wooded  slopes  with  rocky  projections,  and  over  ground 
comparatively  level,  to  the  great  Lycaonian  plain. 

The  whole  journey  from  Tarsus  to  Konieh  is  enough,  in  modern 
times,  to  occupy  four  laborious  days,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  time  required  can  never  have  been  much  less.  The 
road,  however,  was  doubtless  more  carefully  maintained  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul  than  at  the  present  day,  when  it  is  only  needed 
by  Tartar  couriers  and  occasional  traders.  Antioch  and  Ephesus 
had  a  more  systematic  civilization  then,  than  Aleppo  or  Smyrna 
has  now ;  and  the  governors  of  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Galatia, 
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were  more  concerned  than  a  modern  Pacha  In  keeping  up  the 
lines  of  internal  communication.  At  various  parts  of  the  journey 
from  Tarsus  to  Iconium,  traces  of  the  old  military  way  are  visible, 
marks  of  ancient  chiselling,  substructions,  and  pavement ;  stones 
that  have  fallen  over  into  the  rugged  river-bed,  and  sepulchres 
hewn  out  in  the  clilFs,  or  erected  on  the  level  ground.  Some  sueh 
traces  still  follow  the  ancient  line  of  road  where  it  enters  the  plain 
of  Lycaonia  beyond  Cybistra  near  the  spot  where  we  conceive  the 
town  of  Derbe  to  have  been  formerly  situated. 

As  St.  Paul  emerged  from  the  mountaln-pfisses,  and  came  among 
the  lower  heights  through  whieh  the  Taurus  recedes  to  the  Ly- 
■caonlan  levels,  the  heart  which  had  been  full  of  affection  and 
anxiety  all  through  the  journey,  would  beat  more  quickly  at  the 
sight  of  the  well-known  objects  before  him.  The  thought  of  his 
disciples  would  come  with  new  force  upon  his  mind,  with  a  warm 
thanksgiving  that  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  revisit  them,  and  to 
“  see  how  they  fared.”*  The  recollection  of  friends,  from  whom  we 
have  parted  with  emotion,  is  often  strongly  associated  with  natural 
scenery,  especially  when  the  scenery  Is  remarkable.  And  here 
the  tender-hearted  Apostle  was  approaching  the  home  of  his  Ly- 
caonlan  converts.  On  his  first  visit,  when  he  came  as  a  strano'er, 
he  had  travelled  In  the  opposite  direction  but  the  same  objects  were 
again  before  his  eyes,  the  same  wide-spreading  plain,  the  same 
black  summit  of  the  Kara-Dagh.  In  the  further  reach  of  the 
plain,  beyond  the  “Black  Mount,”  was  the  city  of  Iconium; 
nearer  to  its  base  was  Lystra:  and  nearer  still  to  the  traveller 
himself  was  Derbe  the  last  point  of  his  previous  journey.  Here 
was  his  first  meeting  now  with  the  disciples  he  had  then  been  en¬ 
abled  to  gather.  The  incidents  of  such  a  meeting, — the  inquiries 
after  Barnabas, — the  welcome  given  to  Silas, — the  exhortations, 
instructions,  encouragements,  warnings,  of  St.  Paul, — may  be  left 
to  the  Imagination  of  those  who  have  pleasure  in  picturing  to 
themselves  the  features  of  the  Apostolic  age,  when  Christianity 
was  new. 

This  is  all  we  can  say  of  Derbe,  for  we  know  no  details  either 
of  the  former  or  present  visit  to  the  place.  But  when  we  come 
to  Lystra,  we  are  at  once  in  the  midst  of  all  the  interest  of  St. 
Paul’s  public  ministry  and  private  relations.  Here  it  was  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  regarded  as  Heathen  divinities;'*  that  the 
Jews,  who  had  first  cried  “Hosanna”  and  then  crucified  the 

'  See  above,  p.  237.  '  “Acts  xiv.  12-18,  pp.  193,  &c. 
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Saviour,  turned  the  barbarians  from  homage  to  insult”,'  and  that 
the  little  Church  of  Christ  had  been  fortified  by  the  assurance 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be  entered  through  “  much 
tribulation.”'*  Here  too  it  was  that  the  child  of  Lois  and  Eunice, 
taught  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  earliest  years,  had  been 
trained  to  a  religious  life,  and  prepared,  through  the  Providence 
of  God,  by  the  sight  of  the  Apostle’s  sufferings,  to  be  his  comfort, 
support,  and  companion.** 

Spring  and  summer  had  passed  over  Lystra,  since  the  xVpostles 
had  preached  there.  God  had  continued  to  “  bless,”  them,  and 
given  them  “rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.”  But  still  “  the  living  God,  who 
made  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein,”  was  recognized  only  by  a  few.  The  temple  of  the  Lys- 
trlan  Jupiter  still  stood  before  the  gate,  and  the  priest  still  offered 
the  people’s  sacrifices  to  the  imaginary  protector  of  the  city. 
Heathenism  was  invaded,  but  not  yet  destroyed.  Some  votaries 
had  been  withdrawn  from  that  polytheistic  religion,  which  wrote 
and  sculptured  in  stone  its  dim  ideas  of  “  present  deities ;  ”  crowd¬ 
ing  its  thorouo-hfares  with  statues  and  altars,^ascrlblnfi  to  the  King 
of  the  gods  the  attributes  of  beneficent  protection  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  atmospheric  changes,  and  vaguely  recognizing  Mercury 
as  the  dispenser  of  fruitful  seasons  and  the  patron  of  public  happi¬ 
ness.®  But  many  years  of  difficulty  and  persecution  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  Greeks  and  Barbarians  fully  learned  that  the  God 
whom  St.  Paul  preached  was  a  Father  everywhere  present  to  His 
children,  and  the  One  Author  of  every  “  good  and  perfect  gift.” 

Lystra,  however,  contributed  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result.  We  have  seen  how  the  seeds  of 
Gospel  truth  were  sown  in  the  heart  of  Timotheus.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  received  in  childhood, — the  sight  of  St.  Paul’s  sufferings, — 
the  hearing  of  his  words, — the  example  of  the  “  unfeigned  faith, 
which  first  dwelt  in  his  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice®” 
— and  whatever  other  influences  the  Holy  Spirit  had  used  for  his 
soul’s  good, — had  resulted  in  the  full  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  And  if  we  may  draw  an  obvious  inference  from  the 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  which  describe  the  subsequent  rela- 

^  Acts  xiv.  19,  pp.  196,  191.  ^  Acts  xiv.  22,  p.  199.  ®  See  pp.  197,  198. 

*  See  the  remarks  on  Tarsus  above,  p.  242. 

^  Such  were  the  attributes  of  Mercury  as  represented  in  works  of  art.  ®  2  Tim.  i.  5. 
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tion  of  Paul  and  Timothy,  we  may  assert  that  natural  qualities  of 
an  engaging  character  were  combined  with  the  Christian  faith  of 
this  young  disciple.  The  Apostle’s  heart  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  towards  him  with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  singled  him 
out  from  the  other  disciples.  “  Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth 
with  him.”  This  feeling  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read,  in 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  of  St.  Paul’s  atfectionate  and  confiding 
disposition.  He  had  no  relative  ties  which  were  of  service  in  his 
apostolic  work ;  his  companions  were  few  and  changing;  and  though 
Silas  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  Barna¬ 
bas,  it  was  no  weakness  to  yearn  for  the  society  of  one  who  might 
become,  what  Mark  had  once  appeared  to  be,  a  son  in  the  Gospel, 
l  et  how  could  he  consistently  take  an  untried  youth  on  so  diffi¬ 
cult  an  enterprise?  How  could  he  receive  Timothy  into  “the 
glorious  company  of  Apostles,”  when  he  had  rejected  Mark? 
Such  questions  might  be  raised,  if  we  were  not  distinctly  told  that 
the  highest  testimony  was  given  to  Timothy’s  Christian  character, 
not  only  at  Lystra,  but  at  Iconlum  also.’^  We  infer  from  this,  that 
diligent  inquiry  was  made  concerning  his  fitness  for  the  work  to 
which  he  was  willing  to  devote  himself.  To  omit,  at  present,  all 
notice  of  the  prophetic  intimations  which  sanctioned  the  appointment 
of  Timothy  we  have  the  best  proof  that  he  united  in  himself  those 
outward  and  Inward  qualifications  which  a  careful  prudence  would 
require.  One  other  point  must  be  alluded  to,  which  w^as  of  the 
utmost  moment  at  that  particular  crisis  of  the  Church.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  had  lately  taken  place.  And, 
though  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  be  forced 
into  Judaism  on  embracing  Christianity,  and  though  St.  Paul  carried 
with  him^  the  decree,  to  be  delivered  “  to  all  the  churches,” — yet 
still  he  was  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  position.  The  J ewlsh  Chris¬ 
tians  had  naturally  a  great  jealously  on  the  subject  of  their  ancient 
Divine  law ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  two  parties,  the  Apostle  had 
need  of  the  utmost  caution  and  discretion.  We  see,  then,  that  in 
choosing  a  fellow-worker  for  his  future  labors,  there  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fitness  in  selecting  one,  “whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  while 
his  father  was  a  Greek.”^ 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
childhood  and  education  of  St.  Paul’s  new  associate.  The  hand 
of  the  Apostle  himself  has  drawn  for  us  the  picture‘‘of  his  early- 
lActs  xvi.  2.  2_;Ycts  xvi.  4.  xri.  1.  2  Tim.  i.  6  ;  iii.  15,  &c.. 
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years.  That  picture  represents  to  us  a  mother  and  a  grandmother, 
full  of  tenderness  and  faith,  piously  instructing  the  young  Timo- 
theus  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  making  his  memory  familial  with 
that  “  cloud  of  witnesses  ”  which  encompassed  all  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people,  and  training  his  hopes  to  expect  the  Messiah 
of  Israel.  It  is  not  allowed  to  us  to  trace  the  previous  history  of 
these  godly  women  of  the  dispersion.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  may  have  been  connected  with  those  Babylonian  Jews  whom 
Antlochus  settled  in  Phrygia  three  centuries  before:  or  they  may 
have  been  conducted  into  Lycaonia  by  some  of  those  mercantile 
and  other  changes  which  affected  the  movements  of  so  many 
families  at  the  epoch  we  are  writing  of ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  which  brought  the  household  of  the  Corinthian  Chloe  into 
relations  wuth  Ephesus,^  and  caused  the  proselyte  Lydia  to  remove 
from  Thyatira  to  Philippi.^  There  is  one  difficulty  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  considerable;  viz.  the  fact  that  a  religious  Jewess, 
like  Eunice,  should  have  been  married  to  a  Greek.  Such  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stricter  spirit  of  early 
Judaism,  and  In  Palestine  itself  it  could  hardly  have  taken  place. 
But  among  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  especially  in  remote 
districts,  where  but  few  of  the  scattered  people  wrere  established, 
the  case  was  rather  different.  Mixed  marriages,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  doubtless  very  frequent.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  in  this  case  the  husband  was  a  proselyte.  We  hear 
of  no  objections  raised  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  and  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  father  was  himself  inclined  to 
Judaism:  if,  indeed,  he  were  not  already  deceased,  and  Eunice  a 
widow.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  of  his  mixed  origin 
gave  to  Timothy  an  intimate  connection  with  both  the  J ewish  and 
and  Gentile  worlds.  Though  far  removed  from  the  larger  colonies 
of  Israelitish  families,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  thoroughly  Jewish 
atmosphere:  his  heart  was  at  Jerusalem  while  his  footsteps  were 
in  the  level  fields  near  Lystra,  or  on  the  volcanic  crags  of  the 
Black  Mount:  and  his  mind  was  stored  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
words  of  inspired  men  of  old  in  the  midst  of  the  rude  idolaters, 
whose  language  was  “  the  speech  of  Lycaonia.”  And  yet  he 
could  hardly  be  called  a  Jewish  boy,  for  he  had  not  been  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  God’s  ancient  covenant  by  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision.  He  wvas  in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  Jewish 
1 1  Cor.  i.  11.  2  xvi.  14. 
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Church,  as  those,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  Church,  who,  in 
various  ages,  and  for  various  reasons,  have  deferred  their  baptism 
to  the  period  of  mature  life.  And  “the  Jews  which  were  in  those 
quarters,”^  however  much  they  may  have  respected  him,  yet, 
knowing  “  that  his  father  was  a  Greek,”  and  that  he  himself  was 
uncircumcised,  must  have  considered  him  all  but  an  “  alien  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel.” 

Now,  for  St.  Paul  to  travel  among  the  Synagogues  with  a  com¬ 
panion  in  this  condition, — and  to  attempt  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  when  his  associate  and  assistant  In 
the  work  was  an  uncircumcised  Heathen, — would  evidently  have 
been  to  encumber  his  progress  and  embarrass  his  work.  We  see 
in  the  first  aspect  of  the  case  a  complete  explanation  of  what  to 
many  has  seemed  inconsistent,  and  what  some  have  ventured  to 
pronounce  as  culpable,  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul.  “He  took 
and  circumcised  Timotheus.”  How  could  he  do  otherwise,  if  he 
acted  with  his  usual  far-siglited  caution  and  deliberation  ?  Had 
Timothy  not  been  circumcised,  a  storm  would  have  gathered  round 
the  Apostle  in  his  further  progress.  The  Jews,  who  .were  ever 
ready  to  persecute  him  from  city  to  city,  would  have  denounced 
him  still  more  violently  in  every  Synagogue,  when  they  saw  in 
his  personal  preferences,  and  in  the  co-operation  he  most  valued, 
a  visible  revolt  against  the  law  of  his  forefathers.  To  imag-ine 
that  they  could  have  oveidooked  the  absence  of  circumcision  In 
Timothy’s  case,  as  a  matter  of  no  essential  importance,  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  they  had  already  become  enlightened  Christians.  Even  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  we  have  seen^  the  difficulties  which  had 
recently  been  raised  by  scrupulousness  and  bigotry  on  this  very 
subject.  And  the  difficulties  would  have  been  increased  tenfold 
in  the  untrodden  field  before  St.  Paul  by  proclaiming  everywhere 
on  his  very  arrival  that  circumcision  was  abolished.  His  fixed 
line  of  procedure  was  to  act  on  the  cities  through  the  Synagogues, 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  first  to  the  Jew  and  then  to  the  Gentile. 
He  had  no  intention  of  abandoninsc  this  method,  and  we  know 
that  he  continued  It  for  many  years.®  But  such  a  course  would 
have  been  impossible  had  not  Timothy  been  circumcised.  He 
inu.st  necessarily  have  been  repelled  by  that  people  who  endeavored 
once  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  to  murder  St.  Paul,  because  they 
imagined  he  had  taken  a  Greek  Into  the  Temple.^  The  very  in- 
lActs  xvi.  3.  2  Ch.  VII.  ^  Acts  xxviii.  ^  Acts  xxi.  29  with  xxii.  22. 
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tercourse  of  social  life  •would  have  been  hindered,  and  made  almost 
impossible,  by  the  presence  of  a  half-heathen  companion :  for, 
however  far  the  stricter  practice  may  have  been  relaxed  among 
the  Hellenizing  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  the  general  principle  of 
exclusiveness  everywhere  remained,  and  it  was  still  “  an  abomina¬ 
tion  ”  for  the  circumcised  to  eat  with  the'unclrcumclsed. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  St.  Paul’s  conduct  in  circum¬ 
cising  Timothy  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  and  practice  he 
maintained  at  Jerusalem  when  he  refused  to  circumcise  Titus.® 
But  the  two  cases  were  entirely  different.  Then  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  circumcision  as  necessary  to  salvation :  now  it 
was  performed  as  a  voluntary  act,  and  simply  on  prudential 
grounds.  Those  who  insisted  on  the  ceremony  in  the  case  of  Ti¬ 
tus  were  Christians,  who  were  endeavoring  to  burden  the  Gospel 
with  the  yoke  of  the  Law  :  those  for  whose  sakes  Timothy  became 
obedient  to  one  provision  of  the  Law,  were  Jews,  whom  it  was 
desirable  not  to  provoke,  that  they  might  more  easily  be  delivered 
from  bondage.  By  conceding  in  the  present  case,  prejudice  was 
conciliated  and  the  Gosjiel  furthered :  the  results  of  yielding  in 
the  former  case  would  have  been  disastrous,  and  perhaps  ruinous, 
to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity. 

If  it  be  said  that  even  in  this  case  there  was  dansrer  lest  serious 
results  should  follow, — that  doubt  might  be  thrown  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  color  might  be  given  to  the  Judaizing  pro¬ 
pensity  ; — it  is  enough  to  answer  that  indifferent  actions  become 
right  or  wrong  according  to  our  knowledge  of  their  probable  con¬ 
sequences, — and  that  St.  Paul  was  a  better  judge  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  likely  to  follow  from  Timothy’s  circumcision  than  we  can 
possibly  be.  Are  we  concerned  about  the  effects  likely  to  have 
been  produced  on  the  mind  of  Timotheus  himself?  There  was  no 
risk,  at  least,  lest  he  should  think  that  circumcision  was  necessary 
to  salvation,  for  he  had  been  publicly  recognized  as  a  Christian 
before  he  was  circumcised and  the  companion,  disciple,  and  min¬ 
ister  of  St.  Paul  was  in  no  danger,  we  should  suppose,  of  becoming 
a  J udaizer.  And  as  for  the  moral  results  which  might  be  expected 
to  follow  in  the  minds  of  the  other  Lycaonlan  Christians, — it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  very  moment  St.  Paul  was  carryino- 
with  him  and  publishing  the  decree  wliich  announced  to  all  Gen¬ 
tiles  that  they  were  not  to  be  burdened  with  a  yoke  which  the 
‘See  pp.  204,  205.  '*Gal.  ii.  3.  See  p  211.  3  Acts  xvi.  1-3. 
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J ews  had  never  been  able  to  bear.  St.  Luke  notices  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  very  next  verse  after  the  mention  of  Timothy’s  cir¬ 
cumcision,  as  if  to  call  our  attention  to  the  contiguity  of  the  two 
facts. ^  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  very  best  arrangements 
were  adopted  which  a  divinely  enlightened  prudence  could  sug¬ 
gest.  Paul  carried  with  him  the  letter  of  the  Apostles  and  elders, 
that  no  Gentile  Christian  might  be  enslaved  to  Judaism.  He 
circumcised  his  minister  and  companion,  that  no  Jewish  Christian 
might  have  his  prejudices  shocked.  His  language  was  that  which 
he  always  used, — “Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision 
is  nothing.  The  renovation  of  the  heart  In  Christ  is  everythin o-. 
Let  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.”^  No  innocent 
prejudice  was  ever  treated  roughly  by  St.  Paul.  To  the  Jew  he 
became  a  Jew,  to  the  Gentile  a  Gentile:  “he  was  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  some.”^ 

Iconlum  appears  to  have  been  the  place  where  Timothy  was  cir¬ 
cumcised.  d  he  opinion  of  the  Christians  at  Iconlum,  as  well  as 
those  at  Lystra,  had  been  obtained  before  the  Apostle  took  him  as 
his  companion.  These  towns  were  separated  only  by  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  ;  and  constant  communication  must  have  been  jroincr 
on  between  the  residents  in  the  two  places,  whether  Gentile,  Jewish, 
or  Christian.  Iconlum  was  by  far  the  more  populous  and  impor¬ 
tant  city  of  the  two, — and  it  was  the  point  of  intersection  of  all  the 
great  roads  in  the  neighborhood.  For  these  reasons  we  conceive 
that  St.  Paul’s  stay  in  Iconlum  was  of  greater  moment  than  his 
visits  to  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  Lystra.  Whether  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  Timothy,  as  well  as  his  circumcision,  took  place  at  this 
particular  place  and  time,  is  a  point  not  easy  to  determine.  But 
this  view  Is  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other  that  can  be  suggest¬ 
ed  :  and  It  gives  a  new  and  solemn  emphasis  to  this  occasion,  if 
we  consider  it  as  that  to  which  reference  is  made  In  the  tender 
allusions  of  the  pastoral  letters, — where  St.  Paul  reminds  Tim¬ 
othy  of  his  good  confession  before  “  many  witnesses,”^  of  the 
“  jirophecles  ”  which  sanctioned  his  dedication  to  God’s  service,® 
and  of  the  “  gifts  ”  received  by  the  laying  on  of  “  the  hands  of 
the  presbyters  ”®  and  the  Apostle’s  “  own  hands. Such  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  day  of  ordination,  with  all  its  well-remembered  de¬ 
tails,  not  only  were  full  of  serious  admonition  to  Timothy,  but 
'  See  vv.  3,  4.  si  Cor.  ix.  20-22.  ^ i  Tim.  i.  18.  7 2  Tim.  i.  6. 
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possess  the  deepest  interest  for  us.  And  this  interest  becomes 
still  o-reater  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  “  witnesses  ”  who  stood 

O 

by  were  St.  Paul’s  own  converts,  and  the  very  “  brethren  ”  who 
gave  testimony  to  Timothy’s  high  character  at  Lystra  and  Ico- 
nium  ; — that  the  “  prophecy  ”  which  designated  him  to  his  office 
was  the  same  spiritual  gift  which  had  attested  the  commission  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  at  Antioch, — and  that  the  Colleffe  of  Pres- 
byters,^  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Apostle,  ordained  the  new 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  ‘‘or¬ 
dained  in  'every  Church  at  the  close  of  that  first  journey. 

On  quitting  Iconium  St.  Paul  left  the  route  of  his  previous  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  unless  indeed  he  went  in  the  first  place  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia, — a  journey  to  which  city  was  necessary  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  a  full  visitation  of  the  churches  founded  on  the  continent  in 
conjunction  with  Barnabas.  It  is  certainly  most  in  harmony  with 
our  first  impressions,  to  believe  that  this  city  was  not  unvisited. 
No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  the  place,  and  it  is  enouoh  to 
remark  that  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Iconium  as  his  head¬ 
quarters  would  enable  the  Apostle  to  see  more  than  once  all  the 
Christians  at  Antioch,  Lystra,  and  Derbe.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  did  so ;  for  the  whole  aspect  of  the  departure  from  Ico¬ 
nium,  as  it  is  related  to  us  in  the  Bible,  is  that  of  a  new  missionary 
enterprise,  undertaken  after  the  work  of  visitation  was  concluded. 
St.  Paul  leaves  Iconium,  as  formerly  he  left  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
to  evangelize  the  Heathen  in  new  countries.  Silas  is  his.  compan¬ 
ion  in  place  of  Barnabas,  and  Timothy  is  with  him  “  for  his  min¬ 
ister,”  as  Mark  was  with  him  then.  Many  roads  were  before 
him.  By  travelling  westwards  he  would  soon  cross  the  frontier 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  he  might  descend  by  the  valley  of 
the  Maaander  to  Ephesus,  its  metropolis  or  the  roads  to  the  south 
might  have  conducted  him  to  Perga  and  Attaleia,  and  the  other 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia.  But  neither  of  these  routes  was 
chosen.  Guided  by  the  ordinary  indications  of  Providence,  or 
consciously  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  advanced  in  a  northerly 
direction,  through  what  is  called,  in  the  general  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  “  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia.” 

AYe  have  seeffithat  the  term  “Phrygia”  had  no  political  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  merely  a  geographical 
expression,  denoting  a  debatable  country  of  doubtful  extent,  dlf- 

1 1  Tim.  iv.  14.  See  2  Tim.  i.  6. 
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fused  over  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Galatia,  but 
mainly  belonging  to  the  former.  We  believe  that  this  part  of  the 
Apostle’s  journey  might  be  described  under  various  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  according  as  the  narrator  might  speak  politically  or  pop¬ 
ularly.  A  traveller  proceeding  from  Cologne  to  Hanover  might 
be  described  as  going  through  Westphalia  or  through  Prussia. 
The  course  of  the  railroad  would  be  the  best  indication  of  his  real 
path.  So  we  imagine  that  our  best  guide  in  conjecturing  St. 
Paul’s  path  through  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  obtained  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  direction  of  the  ancient  and  modern  roads.  We  have 
marked  his  route  in  our  map  along  the  general  course  of  the 
Eoman  military  way,  and  the  track  of  Turkish  caravans,  which 
leads  by  Laodicea,  Philomelium,  and  Synnada, — or,  to  use  the 
existing  terms,  by  Ladik,  Ak-Sher,  and  Eskl-Karahissar.  This 
road  follows  the  northern  side  of  that  ridge  which  Strabo  describes 
as  separating  Philomelium  and  Antioch  in  Pisldla,  and  which,  as 
we  have  seen,’ materially  assisted  Mr.  Arundell  in  discovering  the 
latter  city.  If  St.  Paul  revisited  Antioch  on  his  way, — and  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  did  not, — he  would  follow  the  course  of  his 
former  journey,^  and  then  regain  the  road  to  Synnada  by  crossing 
the  ridge  to  Philomelium.  We  must  again  repeat  that  the  path 
marked  down  here  is  conjectural.  We  have  nothing  either  in  St. 
Luke’s  narrative  or  in  St.  Paul’s  own  letters  to  lead  us  to  any 
place  in  Phrygia,  as  certainly  visited  by  him  on  this  occasion,  and 
as  the  home  of  the  converts  he  then  made.  One  city,  indeed, 
which  is  commonly  reckoned  among  the  Phrygian  cities,  has  a 
great  place  in  St.  Paul’s  biography,  and  it  lay  on  the  line  of  an 
important  Eoman  road.  But  it  was  situated  far  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Asia,  and  for  several  reasons  we  think  it  highly  improbable 
that  he  visited  Colossas  on  this  journey,  if  indeed  he  ever  visited  it 
at  all.  The  most  probable  route  is  that  which  lies  more  to  the 
northwards  in  the  direction  of  the  true  Galatia. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  Phrygia,  must  be  re¬ 
peated,  with  some  modification,  concerning  Galatia.  It  is  true 
that  Galatia  was  a  province :  but  we  can  plainly  see  that  the 
term  is  used  here  in  its  popular  sense, — not  as  denoting  the  whole 
territory  which  was  governed  by  the  Galatian  proprajtoi’,  but 
rather  the  primitive  region  of  the  tetrarchs  and  kings,  without 
including  those  districts  of  Phrygia  or  Lycaonia,  which  were  now 

’  See  pp.  173,  174.  ’Acts  xir. 
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politically  united  with  it.'  There  is  absolutely  no  city  in  true 
Galatia  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Sacred  Writers  in  connection 
with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity.  From  the  peculiar  form  of 
expression  with  which  the  Christians  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor 
are  addressed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  Avhich  he  wrote  to  them/ 
and  alluded  to  in  another  of  his  Epistles/ — we  infer  that  “  the 
churches  of  Galatia  ”  were  not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  dis¬ 
tributed  through  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  were  to 
mention  two  eities,  which,  both  from  their  intrinsic  importance, 
and  from  their  connection  with  the  leading  roads,  are  likely  to 
have  been  visited  and  revisited  by  the  Apostle,  we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  select  Pessinus  and  Ancyra.  The  first  of  these  cities 
retained  some  importanee  as  the  former  capital  of  one  of  the 
Galatian  tribes ;  and  its  trade  was  considerable  under  the  early 
Emperors.  Morever,  it  had  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  renown, 
as  the  seat  of  the  primitive  worship  of  Cybele,  the  Great  Mother! 
Though  her  oldest  and  most  sacred  image  (which  like  that  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  had  “  fallen  down  from  heaven  ”)  had  been 
removed  to  Rome, — her  worship  continued  to  thrive  in  Galatia, 
under  the  superintendence  of  her  effeminate  and  fanatical  priests 
or  Gain,  and  Pessinus  was  the  object  of  one  of  Julian’s  pilgrimages, 
when  Heathenism  was  on  the  decline.  Ancyra  was  a  place  of 
still  greater  moment :  for  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province.  The 
time  of  its  highest  eminence  was  not  under  the  Gaulish  but  the  Ro¬ 
man  government.  Augustus  built  there  a  magnificent  temple  of 
marble,  and  inscribed  there  a  history  of  his  deeds,  almost  in  the 
style  of  an  Asiatic  sovereign.  This  city  was  the  meeting-place 
of  all  the  great  roads  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula.  And,  when 
we  add  that  Jews  had  been  established  there  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,^  and  probably  earlier, .  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Temple  and  Inscription  at  Angora,  which  suc¬ 
cessive  travellers  have  described  and  copied  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  were  once  seen  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

However  this  may  have  been,  we  have  some  information  from 
his  own  pen,  concerning  his  first  journey  through  “  the  region  of 
Galatia.”  We  know  that  he  was  delayed  there  by  sickness,  and 
we  know  in  what  spirit  the  Galatians  received  him. 

St.  Paul  affectionately  reminds  the  Galatians®  that  it  was  “  lod~ 
ily  sickness  which  caused  him  to  preach  the  Glad  Tidings  to  them 

’  See  p.  233,  ’  Qal.  i.  2.  *  1  Cor.  xvL  1. 

*  See  above,  p.  233.  f  i  Qal.  iv.  13. 
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at  the  first.”  The  allusion  is  to  his  first  vi.<it:  and  the  obvious 
infeience  is,  that  he  was  passing  through  Gralatia  to  some  other 
distriet  (possibly  Pontus,Vhere  we  know  that  many  Jews  were 
established),  when  the  state  of  his  boddy  health  arrested  his 
progress.  Thus  he  became,  as  it  were,  the  Evangelist  of  Galatia 
against  his  will.  But  his  zeal  to  discharge  the  duty  that  was  laid 
on  him,  did  not  allow  him  to  be  silent.  He  was  instant  “  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season.”  “Woe”  was  on  him  if  he  did  not  preach 
the  Gospel.  The  same  Providence  detained  him  among  the  Gauls, 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  Asia  or  Bithynia  d  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  weakness  he  made  the  Glad  Tidings  known  to  all 
who  would  listen  to  him.  We  cannot  say  what  this  sickness  was, 
or  with  absolute  certainty  identify  it  with  that  “  thorn  in  the 
flesh  ”■  to  which  he  feelingly  alludes  in  his  Epistles,  as  a  discipline 
which  God  had  laid  on  him.  But  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
suffered  in  Galatia  seems  so  much  to  color  all  the  phrases  in  this 
part  of  the  Epistle,  that  a  deep  personal  interest  is  connected  with 
the  circumstance.  Sickness  in  a  foreign  country  has  a  peculiarly 
depressing  effect  on  a  sensitive  mind.  And  though  doubtless  Tim- 
otheus  watched  over  the  Apostle’s  weakness  with  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  solicitude, — yet  those  who  have  experienced  what  fever  is 
in  a  land  of  strangers  will  know  how  to  sympathize,  even  with 
St.  Paul,  in  this  human  trial.  The  climate  and  the  prevailing 
maladies  of  Asia  Minor  may  have  been  modified  with  the  lapse 
of  centuries :  and  we  are  without  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke’s 
medical  language,  which  sometimes  throws  a  light  on  diseases 
alluded  to  in  Scripture :  but  two  Christian  sufferers,  in  widely 
different  ages  of  the  Church,  occur  to  the  memory  as  we  look  on 
the  map  of  Galatia.  We  could  hardly  mention  any  two  men  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  than  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom  and  Henry  Martyn.^  And  when  we  read  how  these  two  saints 
suffered  in  their  last  hours  from  fatigue,  pain,  rudeness,  and  cruelty, 
among  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  which  surround  the  place^ 

lActs  xvi.  6,  7.  °  Seo  above,  p.  234. 

3  There  was  a  great  similarity  in  the  last  sufferings  of  these  apostolic  men; — the 
same  intolerable  pain  in  the  head,  the  same  inclement  weather,  and  the  same 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  those  who  urged  on  the  journey.  In  the  larger  editions  the 
details  of  Martyn’s  last  journal  are  compared  with  similar  passages  in  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  life  of  Chrysostom. 

*It  is  remarkable  that  Chrysostom  and  Martyn  are  buried  in  the  same  place. 
They  both  died  on  a  journey,  at  Tocat  or  Comana  in  Pontus. 
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where  they  rest, — we  can  well  enter  into  the  meaning  of  St. 
Paul’s  expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  received  him  kindly 
in  the  hour  of  his  weakness. 

The  Apostle’s  reception  among  the  frank  and  warm-hearted 
Gauls  was  peculiarly  kind  and  disinterested.  No  Church  is  re¬ 
minded  by  the  Apostle  so  tenderly  of  the  time  of  their  first  meet¬ 
ing.  The  recollection  is  used  by  him  to  strengthen  his  reproaclies 
of  their  mutability,  and  to  enforce  the  pleading  with  which  he 
urges  them  to  return  to  the  true  Gospel.  That  Gospel  had  been 
received  in  the  first  place  with  the  same  aflhction  which  they  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Apostle  himself.  And  the  subject,  the  manner,  and 
the  results  of  his  preaching  are  not  obscurely  indicated  in  the 
Epistle  itself.  The  great  topic  there,  as  at  Corinth  and  every¬ 
where,  was  '■'•the  cross  of  Christ'^ — “  Christ  crucified,’'  set  forth 
among  tliem.  The  Divine  evidence  of  the  Spirit  followed  the 
word,  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle,  and  received  by  “  the 
hearing  of  the  ear.”^  Many  were  converted,  both  Greeks  and 
Jews,  men  and  women,  free  men  and  slaves.^  The  worship  of 
false  divinities,  whether  connected  with  the  old  superstition  at 
Pessinus,  or  the  Roman  idolatry  at  Ancyra,  was  forsaken  for 
that  of  the  true  and  living  God.^  And  before  St.  Paul  left  the 
“  region  of  Galatia  ”  on  his  onward  progress,  various  Christian 
communities  were  added  to  those  of  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and 
Phrygia. 

In  following  St.  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Galatia,  we  come 
to  a  passage  of  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Not  that  the  words  themselves  are  obscure.  The 
difficulty  relates,  not  to  grammatical  construction,  but  to  geo¬ 
graphical  details.  The  statement  contained  in  St.  Luke’s  words 
is  as  follows  : — After  preaching  the  Gospel  In  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
they  were  hindered  from  preaching  it  in  Asia;  accordingly,  when 
in  Mysia  or  its  neighborhood,  they  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Bithynia  ;  and  this  also  being  forbidden  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  they 
passed  by  Mysia  and  came  down  to  Troas.  Now  everything 
depends  here  on  the  sense  we  assign  to  the  geographical  terms. 
What  is  meant  by  the  words  “Mysia,”  “Asia,”  and  “Bithynia?” 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  these  words  had  a  wider  and  a 
more  restricted  sense.'*  They  might  be  used  popularly  and 
vaguely ;  or  they  might  be  taken  in  their  exacter  political  mean- 

*  Gal.  iii.  2.  So  at  Thessalonica,  I  Thess.  ii.  13.  ’  Gal.  iii.  27,  28. 

°  See  the  remarks  above,  p.  242,  in  reference  to  Tarsus.  *  See  above,  p.  226. 
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ing.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  difficulty  disappears  by  under¬ 
standing  them  in  the  former  sense,  and  by  believing  (what  is  much 
the  more  probable,  d  priori)  that  St.  Luke  wrote  in  the  usual 
popular  language,  without  any  precise  reference  to  the  provincial 
boundaries.  e  need  hardly  mention  Hiihynici  /  for,  whether  we 
speak  of  it  traditionally  or  politically,  it  was  exclusive  both  of 
Asia  and  Mysia.  In  this  place  it  is  evident  that  Blysia  is  excluded 
also  from  Asia,  just  as  Phrygia  is  above  not  because  these  two 
distiicts  were  not  parts  of  it  in  its  political  character  of  a  province, 
but  because  they  had  a  history  and  a  traditional  character  of  their 
own  sufficiently  independent  to  give  them  a  name  in  popular 
usage.  As  regards  A.sia,  it  is  simply  viewed  as  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Asia  Minoi'i  Its  relation  to  the  peninsula  has  been  very 
well  described  by  saying  that  it  occupied  the  same  relative  position 
which  Portugal  occupies  with  regard  to  Spain.  The  comparison 
would  be  peculiarly  just  in  the  passage  before  us.  For  the  Mysia 
of  St.  Luke  is  to  Asia  what  Gallicia  is  to  Portugal ;  and  the 
journey  from  Galatia  and  Phrygia  to  the  city  of  Troas  has  its 
European  parallel  in  a  journey  from  Castile  to  Vigo. 

W  e  are  evidently  destitute  of  materials  for  laying  down  the 
route  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions.  All  that  relates  to  Phrygia 
and  Galatia  must  be  left  vague  and  blank,  like  an  unexplored 
country  in  a  map  (as  in  fact  this  region  itself  is  in  the  maps  of 
Asia  Minor),  where  we  are  at  liberty  to  imagine  mountains  and 
plains,  rivers  and  cities,  but  are  unable  to  furnish  any  proofs.  As 
the  path  of  the  Apostle,  however,  approaches  the  Aegean,  it  comes 
out  into  comparative  light :  the  names  of  places  are  again  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  country  and  the  coast  have  been  explored  and 
described.  The  early  part  of  the  route  then  must  be  left  indis¬ 
tinct.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  venture  to  say, — ^that  since 
the  Apostle  usually  turned  his  steps  towards  the  large  towns, 
where  many  Jews  were  established,  it  is  most  likely  that  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  or  Pergamus  was  the  point  at  which  he  aimed,  when  he 
sought  “to  preach  the  Word  in  Asia.”  There  is  nothing  else  to 
guide  our  conjectures,  except  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  and 
the  lines  of  the  principal  roads.  If  he  moved  from  Angora  in  the 
general  direction  above  pointed  out,  he  would  cross  the  river  San- 
garius  near  Klutaya,  which  is  a  great  modern  thoroughfare,  and 
has  been  mentioned  before  (Ch.  VI.)  in  connection  with  the  route 
from  Adalia  to  Constantinople ;  and  a  little  further  to  the  west, 
^Acts  xvi.  6. 
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near  Aizani,  he  would  be  about  the  place  where  the  boundaries  of 
Asia,  Bitbynia,  and  Mysia  meet  together  and  on  the  water-shed 
which  separates  the  waters  flowing  northwards  to  the  Propontis, 
and  those  which  feed  the  rivers  of  the  Aegean. 

Here,  then,  we  may  imagine  the  Apostle  and  his  three  compan¬ 
ions  to  pause, — uncertain  of  their  future  progress, — on  the  chalk 
downs  which  lie  between  the  fountains  of  the  Ivliyndacus  and 
those  of  the  Hermus, — In  the  midst  of  scenery  not  very  unlike 
what  is  flimiliar  to  us  in  England.  The  long  range  of  the  Mysian 
Olympus  to  the  north  is  the  boundary  of  Bitbynia.  The  summits 
of  the  Phrygian  Dindymus  on  the  south  are  on  the  frontier  of 
Galatia  and  Asia.  The  Hermus  flows  through  the  province  of  Asia 
to  the  islands  of  AGgean.  The  Rhyndacus  flows  to  the  Propontis, 
and  separates  Mysia  from^  Bitbynia.  By  following  the  road  near 
the  former  river  they  would  easily  arrive  at  Smyrna  or  Pergamus. 
By  descending  the  valley  of  the  latter  and  then  crossing  Olympus, 
they  would  be  in  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  part  of  Bitbynia. 
In  which  direction  shall  their  footsteps  be  turned  ?  Some  Divine 
intimation,  into  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  presume  to  inquire, 
told  the  Apostle  that  the  Gospel  was  not  yet  to  be  preached  in 
the  populous  cities  of  Asia.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  for 
Christ  to  be  made  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Jews  of  Ephesus, — 
and  for  the  churches  of  Sardis,  Pergamus,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna, 
Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  to  be  admitted  to  their  period  of  privilege 
and  trial,  for  the  warning  of  future  generations.  Shall  they  turn, 
then,  in  the  direction  of  Bitbynia?  This  also  Is  forbidden.  St. 
Paul  (so  far  as  we  know)  never  crossed  the  Mysian  Olympus,  or 
entered  the  cities  of  Nica3a  and  Chalcedon,  illustrious  places  in 
the  Christian  history  of  a  later  age.  By  revelations,  which  were 
anticipative  of  the  fuller  and  clearer  communication  at  Troas,  the 
destined  path  of  the  Apostolic  Company  was  pointed  out,  through 
the  intermediate  country,  directly  to  the  West.  Leaving  the 
greater  part  of  what  was  popularly  called  Mysia  to  the  right,  _ 
they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  AEgean,  about  the  place  where  the 
deep  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
washes  the  very  base  of  Mount  Ida.^ 

At  Adramyttium,  if  not  before,  St.  Paul  is  on  the  line  of  a  great 
Roman  road.  We  recognize  the  place  as  one  which  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  description  of  the  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxvii.  2.) 

^  Hence  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of  Ida. 
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It  was  a  mercantile  town,  with  important  relations  both  with  foreign 
harbors  and  the  cities  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  From  this 
point  the  road  follows  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf, — crossing 
a  succession  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  Ida,^  —  and  alter¬ 
nately  descending  to  the  pebbly  beaeh  and  rising  among  the  rocks 
and  evergreen  brushwood, — while  Lesbos  appears  and  reappears 
through  the  branches  of  the  rich  forest  trees, ^tlll  the  sea  is  left 
behind  at  the  city  of  Assos.  This  also  is  a  city  of  St.  Paul.  The 
nineteen  miles  of  road  which  lie  between  it  and  Troas  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  he  travelled  by  land  before  he  rejoined  the  ship  whieh 
had  brought  him  from  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  13) :  and  the  town  across 
the  strait,  on  the  shore  of  Lesbos,  is  Mytilene,  whither  the  vessel 
proceeded  when  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  met  on  board. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  journey.  Troas  is  the  name  either 
of  a  district  or  a  town.  As  a  district  it  had  a  history  of  its  own. 
Though  geographically  a  part  of  Mysia,  and  politically  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia,  it  was  yet  usually  spoken  of  as  distinguished 
from  both.  This  small  region  extendino;  from  Mount  Ida  to  the 
plain  watered  by  the  Simols  and  Scamander,  was  the  scene  of  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  it  was  due  to  the  poetry  of  Homer  that  the 
ancient  name  of  Priam’s  klng-dom  should  be  retained.  This  shore 
has  been  visited  on  many  memorable  occasions  by  the  great  men 
of  this  world.  Xerxes  passed  this  way  when  he  undertook  to 
conquer  Greece.  Julius  Caesar  was  here  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia.  But,  above  all,  we  associate  the  spot  with  a  European 
conqueror  of  Asia,  and  an  Asiatic  conqueror  of  Europe ;  with 
Alexander  of  Macedon  and  Paul  of  Tarsus.  For  here  it  was  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  Alexander  was  kindled  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
by  the  memory  of  his  heroic  ancestors ;  here  he  girded  on  their 
armor;  and  from  this  goal  he  started  to  overthrow  the  august 
dynasties  of  the  East.  And  now  the  great  Apostle  rests  in  his 
triumphal  progress  upon  the  same  poetic  shore :  here  he  is  armed 
by  heavenly  visitants  with  the  weapons  of  a  warfare  that  is  not 
carnal ;  and  hence  he  is  sent  forth  to  subdue  all  the  powers  of  the 
West,  and  bring  the  civilization  of  the  world  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ. 

Turning  now  from  the  district  to  the  city  of  Troas,  we  must 
remember  that  its  full  and  correct  name  was  Alexandria  Troas. 

1  Poets  of  all  ages — Homer,  Ovid,  Tennyson, — have  celebrated  the  streams  which 
flow  from  the  “  many-fountained”  cliffs  of  Ida. 
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Sometimes,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  simply  called  Troas; 
sometimes,  as  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  simply  Alexandria.  It  was 
not,  however,  one  of  those  cities  (amounting  in  number  to  nearly 
twenty)  which  were  built  and  named  by  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 
This  Alexandria  received  its  population  and  its  name  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  It  was  an  instance  of  that  centralization 
of  small  scattered  towns  into  one  great  mercantile  city,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  period.  Its  history  was  as  follows: — Anti- 
conus,  who  wished  to  leave  a  monument  of  his  name  on  this  clas- 
sical  ground,  brought  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
towns  to  one  point  on  the  coast,  where  he  erected  a  city,  and  called 
it  Antlgonla  Troas.  Lysimachus,  who  succeeded  to  his  power  on 
the  Dardanelles,  increased  and  adorned  the  city,  but  altered  its 
name,  calling  it  in  honor  of  “the  man  of  Macedonia”  (if  we  may 
make  this  application  of  a  phrase  Avhich  Holy  Writ®has  associated 
with  the  place),  Alexandria  Troas.  This  name  was  retained  ever 
afterwards.  When  the  Komans  began  their  eastern  wars,  the 
Greeks  of  Troas  espoused  their  cause,  and  were  thenceforward 
regarded  wdth  favor  at  Pome.  But  this  willingness  to  recompense 
useful  service  was  combined  with  other  feelings,  half-poetical,  half- 
political,  which  about  this  time  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
Romans.  They  fancied  they  saw'  a  primeval  Rome  on  the  Asiatic 
shore.  The  story  of  Htlneas  in  Virgil,  who  relates  in  twelve  books 
how  the  glory  of  Troy  w'as  transferred  to  Italy, — the  warning  of 
Horace,  w'ho  admonishes  his  fellow-citizens  that  their  greatness 
was  gone  if  they  rebuilt  the  ancient  walls, — reveal  to  us  the  fan¬ 
cies  of  the  past  and  the  future,  which  were  popular  at  Rome. 
Alexandria  Troas  was  a  recollection  of  the  city  of  Priam,  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  city  of  Constantine.  The  Romans  regarded  it  in 
its  best  days  as  a  “  New  Troy :  ”  and  the  Turks  even  now  call  its 
ruins  “Old  Constantinople.”  It  is  said  that  Julius  Ctesar,  in  his 
dreams  of  a  monarchy  which  should  embrace  the  East  and  the 
West,  turned  his  eyes  to  this  city  as  his  intended  capital:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Constantine,  “  before  he  gave  a  just  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  situation  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design  of 
erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from  whence 
the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin.”^  Augustus  brought 

1  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii.  He  adds  that,  “  though  the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished 
the  stately  remains  of  unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who 
sailed  through  the  Hellespont.”  2  gpg  ^^ts  xvi.  9. 
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the  town  into  close  and  honorable  connection  with  Borne  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  colonia,  and  assimulated  its  land  to  that  of  Italy  by  giving 
it  the  jus  Italicum.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  had  not  attained 
its  utmost  growth  as  a  city  of  the  Bomans.  The  great  aqueduct 
was  not  yet  built,  by  which  Herodes  Atticus  brought  water  from 
the  fountains  of  Ida,  and  the  piers  of  which  are  still  standing.. 
The  enclosure  of  the  walls,  extending  above  a  mile  from  east  to 
west,  and  near  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  may  represent  the 
limits  of  the  city  in  the  age  of  Claudius.  The  ancient  harbor, 
even  yet  distinctly  traceable,  and  not  without  a  certain  desolate 
beauty,  when  it  is  the  foreground  of  a  picture  with  the  hills  of 
Imbros  and  the  higher  peak  of  Samothrace  in  the  distance,  is  an 
object  of  greater  interest  than  the  aqueduct  and  the  walls.  All 
further  allusions  to  the  topography  of  the  place  may  be  deferred 
till  we  describe  the  Apostle’s  subsequent  and  repeated  visits.^  At 
present  he  is  hastening  towards  Europe.  Everything  in  this  part 
of  our  narrative  turns  our  eyes  to  the  West. 

When  St.  Paul’s  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  west,  he  saw 
that  remarkable  view  of  Samothrace  over  Imbros,  which  has  just 
been  mentioned.  And  what  were  the  thoughts  in  his  mind  when 
he  looked  towards  Europe  across  the  ^gean?  Though  ignorant 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  supernatural  intimations  which  had 
guided  his  recent  journey,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  think  that  he 
associated  his  future  work  with  the  distant  prospect  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  hills.  We  are  reminded  of  another  journey,  when  the 
Prophetic  Spirit  gave  him  partial  revelations  on  his  departure 
from  Corinth,  and  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  “After  I  have  been 
there  I  must  also  see  Borne* — I  have  no  more  place  in  these  parts® 
— I  know  not  what  shall  befall  me,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  wit- 
nesseth  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.”^  ■ 

Such  thoughts,  it  may  be,  had  been  in  the  Apostle’s  mind  at 
Troas,  when  the  sun  set  beyond  Athos  and  Samothrace, '  and  the 
shadows  fell  on  Ida  and  settled  dark  on  Tenedos  and  the  deep. 
With  the  view  of  the  distant  land  of  Macedonia  imprinted  on  his 
memory,  and  the  thought  of  Europe’s  miserable  heathenism  deep 
in  his  heart,  he  was  prepared,  like  Peter  at  J oppa,  to  receive  the 

*  Acts  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  ii. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  *  -^cts  xix.  21. 

®  Romans  xv.  23.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  writ¬ 
ten  just  before  the  departure  from  Corintln  ^  Acts  xx.  22,  23. 
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full  meaning  of  the  voice  which  spoke  to  him  in  a  dream.  In 
the  visions  of  the  night,  a  form  appeared  to  come  and  stand  by 
him;^  and  he  recognized  in  the  supernatural  visitant  a  man  of 
Macedonia,”  who  came  to  plead  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  country. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  sick  inquiring  for  a  physician,— of  the 
ignorant  seeking  for  wisdom,— the  voice  which  ever  since  has 
iTeen  calling  on  the  Church  to  extend  the  Gospel  to  Heathendom, 
— “Come  over  and  help  us.” 

Virgil  has  described  an  evening  and  a  sunrise  on  this  coast, 
before\nd  after  an  eventful  night.  That  night  was  indeed  event¬ 
ful  in  which  St.  Paul  received  his  commission  to  proceed  to  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  commission  was  promptly  executed."  The  morning- 
star  appeared  over  the  cliffs  of  Ida.  The  sun  rose  and  spread  the 
day  over  the  sea  and  the  islands  as  far  as  Athos  and  Samothrace. 
The  men  of  Troas  awoke  to  their  trade  and  their  labor.  Among 
those  who  were  busy  about  the  shipping  m  the  haibor  were  the 
newly  arrived  Christian  travellers,  seeking  for  a  passage  to  Europe, 
—Paul,  Silas,  and  Timotheus,— and  that  new  companion,  “  Luke 
the  beloved  Physician,”  who,  whether  by  pre-arrangement,  or  by 
a  providential  meeting,  or  (it  may  be)  even  in  consequence  of  the 
Apostle’s  delicate  health,  now  joined  the  mission,  of  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  the  history.  God  provided  a  ship  for  the  mes¬ 
sengers  He  had  chosen:  and  (to  use  the  language  of  a  more 
sacred  poetry  than  that  which  has  made  these  coasts  illustrious*  ) 
“  He  brought  the  wind  out  of  his  treasuries,  and  by  His  power  He 
brought  in  the  south  wind,”^  and  prospered  the  voyage  of  His 
servants. 

1  Acts  xvi.  9.  *  Acts  xvi.  10. 

®  The-classical  reader  will  remember  that  the  throne  of  Neptune  in  Homer,  whence 
he  looks  over  Ida  and  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war,  is  on  the  peak  of  Samothrace 
(II.  xiii.  10-14),  and  his  cave  deep  under  the  water  between  Iinbros  and  Tenedos. 
(II.  xiii.  32-35).  cxxxv.  7 ;  Ixxviii.  26. 
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Voyage  by  Samothrace  to  Neapolis. — Philippi. — Constitution  of  a  Colony. 
Lydia.— The  Demoniac  Slave. — Paul  and  Silas  arrested. — The  Prison  and 
the  Jailor. — The  Magistrates. — Departure  from  Philippi. — St.  Luke.— 
Macedonia  described.— Its  Condition  as  a  Province.- The  Via  Egnatia.— 
St.  Paul’s  Journey  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia. — Thessalonica.— 
The  Synagogue. — Subjects  of  St.  Paul’s  Preaching. — Persecution,  Tu¬ 
mult,  and  Flight.— The  Jews  at  Beroea.— St.  Paul  again  persecuted.— 
Proceeds  to  Athens. 

The  weather  itself  was  propitious  to  the  voyage  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  It  is  evident  that  Paul  and  his  companions  sailed  from 
Troas  with  a  fair  wind.  On  a  later  occasion  we  are  told  that  five 
days  were  spent  on  the  passage  from  Philippi  to  Troas.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  same  voyage,  in  the  opposite  direction,  was 
made  in  two.  If  we  attend  to  St.  Luke  s  technical  expression, 
which  literally  means  that  they  “sailed  before  the  wind,”  and 
take  into  account  that  the  passage  to  the  west,  between  Tenedos 
and  Lemnos,  is  attended  with  some  risk,  we  may  infer  that  the 
wind  blew-  from  the  southw-ard.  The  southerly  winds  in  this  part 
of  the  Archipelago  do  not  usually  last  long,  but  they  often  blow 
with  considerable  force.  Sometimes  they  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  counteract  the  current  vvhich  sets  to  the  southward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  However  this  might  be  on  the  day 
when  St.  Paul  passed  over  these  waters,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  w-ould  soon  cleave  her  way  through  the  strait  between 
Tenedos  and  the  main,  past  the  Dardanelles,  and  near  the  eastern 
shore  of  Imbros.  On  rounding  the  northern  end  of  this  island, 
they  would  open  Samothrace,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  as  a 
higher  and  more  distant  summit  over  the  lower  mountains  of 
Imbros.  The  distance  between  the  two  islands  is  about  twelve 
miles.  Leaving  Imbros,  and  bearing  now  a  little  to  the  west,  and 
having  the  wind  still  (as  our  sailors  say)  two  or  three  points  abaft 
the  beam,  the  helmsman  steered  for  Samothrace;  and,  under  the 
shelter  of  its  high  shore,  they  anchored  for  the  night. 

*  Acts  xvi.  1 1. 
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Samothrace  is  the  highest  land  in  the  north  of  the  Archipelago, 
with  the  exception  of  Mount  Athos.  These  two  eminences  have 
been  in  all  ajzes  the  familiar  landmarks  of  the  Greek  mariners  of 
the  Alln^ean.  Even  from  the  neighborhood  of  Troas,  Mount  Athos 
is  seen  towering  over  Lemnos,  like  Samothrace  over  Irnbros.  And 
what  Alount  Athos  is,  in  another  sense,  to  the  superstitious  Christ¬ 
ian  of  the  Levant,  the  peak  of  Samothrace  was,  in  the  days  of 
heathenism,  to  his  Greek  ancestors  in  the  same  seas.  It  w  as  the 
“Monte  Santo,”  on  which  the  Greek  mariner  looked  with  awe,  as 
he  gazed  on  it  in  the  distant  horizon,  or  came  to  anchor  under  the 
shelter  of  its  coast.  It  was  the  sanctuary  of  an  ancient  supersti¬ 
tion,  which  was  widely  spread  over  the  neighboring  continents, 
and  the  history  of  which  was  vainly  investigated  by  Greek  and 
Eoman  writers.  If  St.  Paul  had  staid  here  even  a  few  days,  we 
might  be  justified  in  saying  something  of  the  “Cabiri;”  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  even  landed  on  the  island.  At 
present  it  possesses  no  good  harbor,  though  many  places  of  safe 
anchorage  :  and  if  the  wind  was  from  the  southward,  there  would 
be  smooth  water  anywhere  on  the  north  shore.  The  island  was, 
doubtless,  better  supplied  with  artificial  advantages  in  an  age 
not  removed  by  many  centuries  from  the  flourishing  period  of 
that  mercantile  empire  which  the  Phoenicians  founded,  and  the 
Athenians  inherited,  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  relations  of  Samo¬ 
thrace  with  the  opposite  coast  were  close  and  frequent,  when  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  had  their  miners  at  work  in  Mount  Pangasus, 
and  when  Athens  diffused  her  citizens  as  colonists  or  exiles  on  all 
the  neighboring  shores.  Nor  can  those  relations  have  been  mate¬ 
rially  altered  when  both  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements  on 
the  sea  were  absorbed  in  the  wider  and  continental  dominion  of 
Eome.  Ever  since  the  day  when  Perseus  fled  to  Samothrace  from 
the  Eoman  conqueror,  frequent  vessels  had  been  passing  and 
repasslng  between  the  island  and  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace. 

The  Macedonian  harbor  at  which  St.  Paul  landed  was  Neapo- 
lis.  Its  direction  from  Samothrace  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  west. 
But  a  southerly  breeze  would  still  be  a  fair  wind,  though  they 
could  not  literally  “run  before  it.”  A  run  of  seven  or  eight 
hours,  notwithstanding  the  easterly  current,  would  bring  the  ves¬ 
sel  under  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  The  shore  of  the  mainland  in  this 
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part  is  low,  but  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  height  behind. 
To  the  westward  of  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  Thasos, 
the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a  bay,  within  which,  on  a  promon¬ 
tory  with  a  port  on  each  side,  the  ancient  Neapolis  was  situated. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  concerning  the  true  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  harbor :  but  the  traces  of  paved  military  roads  ap¬ 
proaching  the  promontory  we  have  described,  in  two  directions 
corresponding  with  those  indicated  in  the  ancient  itineraries ;  the 
Tatin  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  tbe  spot ;  the  remains 
of  a  great  aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of  Roman  arches,  and  of  cisterns 
like  those  at  Baiaj  near  the  other  Neapolis  on  the  Campanian 
shore,  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  small  Turkish  village  of 
Cavallo  is  the  Naples  of  Macedonia,  the  “  Neapolis  ”  at  which  St. 
Paul  landed,  and  the  seaport  of  Philippi, — the  “first  city ’’'which 
the  traveller  reached  on  entering  this  “  part  of  Macedonia,”  and 
a  city  of  no  little  importance  as  a  Roman  military  “  colony.”^ 

A  ridge  of  elevated  land,  which  connects  the  range  of  Pangasus 
with  the  higher  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  Is  crossed 
between  Neapolis  and  Philippi.  The  whole  distance  is  about  ten 
miles.  The  ascent  of  the  ridge  is  begun  immediately  from  the 
town,  through  a  defile  formed  by  some  precipices  almost  close  upon 
the  sea.  When  the  higher  ground  is  attained,  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  sea-view  is  opened  towards  the  south.  Samothrace  is 
seen  to  the  east  5  Thasos  to  the  south-east ;  and,  more  distant  and 
farther  to  the  right,  the  towering  summit  of  Athos.  When  the 
descent  on  the  opposite  side  begins  and  the  sea  is  lost  to  view, 
another  prospect  succeeds,  less  extensive,  but  not  less  worthy  of 
otir  notice.  We  look  down  on  a  plain,  which  is  level  as  an  inland 
sea,  and  which,  if  the  eye  could  range  over  its  remoter  spaces, 
would  be  seen  winding  far  within  its  mountain  enclosure,  to  the 
west  and  the  north.  Its  appearance  is  either  exuberantly  green, — 
for  its  fertility  has  been  always  famous, — or  cold  and  dreary, — for 
the  streams  which  water  it  are  often  diffused  into  marshes, — 
according  to  the  season  when  we  visit  this  corner  of  Macedonia ; 
whether  it  be  when  the  snows  are  white  and  chill  on  the  summits 
of  the  Thracian  Ha^mus,  or  when  the  roses,  of  which  Theophrastus 
and  Pliny  speak,  are  displaying  their  bloom  on  the  warmer  slopes 
of  the  Pangasan  hills. 

This  plain,  between  PIgemus  and  Pangseus,  is  the  plain  of  Phi¬ 
lippi,  where  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans  of  Rome. 

*  Acts  xvi.  12.  “For  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  see  p.  261,  &c. 
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The  whole  region  around  is  eloquent  of  the  history  of  this  battle. 
Among  the  mountains  on  the  right  was  the  difficult  path  by  whic 
the  republican  army  penetrated  into  Macedonia ;  on  some  part  of 
the  very  ridge  on  which  we  stand  were  the  camps  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius ;  the  stream  before  us  is  the  river  which  passed  in  front 
of  them  ;  below  us,  “  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field,”'  is  the 
marsh^  by  which  Antony  crossed  as  he  approached  his  antagonist ; 
directly  opposite  is  the  hill  of  Philippi,  where  Cassius  died ;  behind 
us  is  the  narrow  strait-  of  the  sea,  across  which  Brutus  sent  his 
body  to  the  island  of  Thasos,  lest  the  army  should  be  disheartened 
before  the  final  struggle.  The  city  of  Philippi  was  itself  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  termination  of  that  struggle.  It  had  been  founded  by 
the  father  of  Alexander,  in  a  place  called,  from  its  numerous 
streams,  “  The  Place  of  Fountains,”  to  commemorate  the  addition 
of  a  new  province  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  protect  the  frontier 
against  the  Thracian  mountaineers.  For  similar  reasons  the  city 
of  Philip  was  gifted  by  Augustus  with  the  privileges  of  a  colonia. 
It  thus  became  at  once  a  border-garrison  of  the  province  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  victory  over  Brutus.^  And 
now  a  Jewish  Apostle  came  to  the  same  place,  to  win  a  greater 
victory  than  that  of  Philippi,  and  to  found  a  more  durable  empire 
than  that  of  Augustus.  It  is  a  fact  of  deep  significance,  that  the 
“first  city”  at  which  St.  Paul  arrived,'  on  his  entrance  into 
Europe,  should  be  that  “  colony,”  which  was  more  fit  than  any 
other  in  the  empire  to  be  considered  the  representative  of  Imperial 
Rome. 

The  characteristic  of  a  colonia  was,  that  it  was  a  miniature  re¬ 
semblance  of  Rome.  Philippi  is  not  the  first  city  of  this  kind  to 
which  we  have  traced  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul;  Antioch  in  Pi- 
sidia  and  Alexandria  Troas,  both  possessed  the  same  character: 
but  this  is  the  first  place  where  Scripture  calls  our  attention  to 

^Julius  Ccesar,  act  v.  sc.  i.  The  topography  of  Shakspere  is  perfectly  accurate.  In 
this  passage  Octavius  and  Antony  are  looking  at  the  field  from  the  opposite  side. 

2  The  battle  took  place  in  autumn,  when  the  plain  would  probably  be  inundated. 

®The  full  and  proper  Roman  name  was  Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Philippensis.  See 

the  coin  engraved  at  the  end  of  Ch.  xxvi. 

^  We  regard  the  phrase  in  Acts  xvi.  12  as  meaning  the  first  city  in  its  geographi. 
cal  relation  to  St.  Paul’s  journey ;  not  the  first  politically  (“chief  city,  Auth. 
Vers.),  either  of  Macedonia  or  a  part  of  it.  The  chief  city  of  the  province  was 
Thessalonica ;  and,  even  if  we  suppose  the  subdivisions  of  Macedonia  Prima, 
Secunda,  &c.,  to  have  subsisted  at  this  time,  the  chief  city  of  Macedonia  Prima  was 
not  Philippi,  but  Amphipolis. 
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the  distinction;  and  the  events  which  befell  the  Apostle  at  Phil¬ 
ippi  were  directly  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the  place  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  with  his  own  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  these  two  subjects  together.  A 
glance  at  some  of  the  differences  which  subsisted  among  indi¬ 
viduals  and  communities  in  the  provincial  system  will  enable  us  to 
see  very  clearly  the  position  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  colony. 

We  have  had  occasion  (Ch.  I.  p.  46)  to  speak  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  actual  provinces  and  nominally  independent  states  through 
which  the  power  of  the  Roman  Emperor  was  variously  diffused  ; 
and  again  (Ch.  Y.  p.  154),  we  have  described  the  division  of  the 
provinces  by  Augustus  into  those  of  the  Senate,  and  those  of  the 
Emperor.  Descending  now  to  examine  the  component  population 
of  any  one  province,  and  to  inquire  into  the  political  condition  of 
individuals  and  communities,  we  find  here  again  a  complicated 
system  of  rules  and  exceptions.  As  regards  individuals,  the  broad 
distinction  we  must  notice  is  that  between  those  who  were  citizens 
and  those  who  were  not  citizens.  When  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  they  divided  them  into  “  Greeks  ”  and 
“  Barbarians,”  according  as  the  language  in  which  poets  and  phi¬ 
losophers  had  written  was  native  to  them  or  foreign.  Among  the 
Romans  the  phrase  was  different.  The  classes  into  which  they 
divided  mankind  consisted  of  those  who  were  politically  “Ro¬ 
mans,”  and  those  who  had  no  link  (except  that  of  subjection) 
with  the  City  of  Rome.  The  technical  words  were  Cives  and 
Peregrini,  —  “citizens”  and  “strangers.”  The  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  “  citizens ;  ”  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  (until  Caracalla  extended  to  the  provinces  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  which  Julius  Cassar  had  granted  to  the  peninsula)  were 
naturally  and  essentially  “  strangers.”  Italy  was  the  Holy  Land 
of  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  We  may  carry  the  parallel  further, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  which  existed  among  the  citi¬ 
zens  themselves.  Those  true-born  Italians,  who  were  diffused  in 
vast  numbers  through  the  provinces,  might  be  called  Citizens  of 
the  Dispersion  ;  while  those  strangers  who,  at  various  times,  and 
for  various  reasons,  had  received  the  gift  of  citizenship,  were  in 
the  condition  of  political  Proselytes.  Such  were  Paul  and  Silas, ^ 

1  We  can  hardly  help  inferring,  from  the  narrative  of  what  happened  at  Philippi, 
that  Silas  was  a  Roman  citizen  as  well  as  St.  Paul.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
obtained  the  citizenship,  we  are  more  ignorant  than  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
whose  father  was  a  citizen  (Acts  xxii.  28.)  All  that  we  are  able  to  say  on  the  subject 
has  been  given  before,  pp.  67-69. 
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in  tlieir  relation  to  the  empire,  among  their  fellow-Eomans  In  the 
colony  of  Philippi.  Both  these  classes  of  citizens,  however,  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  same  privileges ;  the  most  important  of 
which  were  exemption  from  scourging,  and  freedom  from  arrest, 
except  in  extreme  cases ;  and  in  all  cases  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  magistrate  to  the  Emperor. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  concerning  individuals  may 
be  extended,  in  some  degree,  to  communities  in  the  provinces.  The 
city  of  Rome  might  be  transplanted,  as  it  were,  into  various  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reproduced  as  a  colonia;  or  an  alien  city  might 
be  adopted,  under  the  title  of  a  municipium,  into  a  close  political 
communion  with  Rome.  Leaving  out  of  view  all  cities  of  the 
latter  kind  (and  indeed  they  were  limited  entirely  to  the  western 
provinces),  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  what  was  called  a  colonia. 
A  Roman  colony  was  very  different  from  anything  which  we  usu¬ 
ally  intend  by  the  term.  It  was  no  mere  mercantile  factory,  such 
as  those  which  the  Phoenicians  established  in  Spain,  or  on  those 
very  shores  of  Maeedonia  with  which  we  are  now  engaged  ;  or 
such  as  modern  nations  have  founded  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  terri¬ 
tory  or  on  the  coast  of  India.  Still  less  was  it  like  those  inco¬ 
herent  agrorrefiates  of  human  beings  which  we  have  thrown,  with- 
out  care  or  system,  on  distant  islands  and  continents.  It  did  not 
even  go  forth,  as  a  young  Greek  republic  left  its  parent  state, 
carrying  with  it,  indeed,  the  respect  of  a  daughter  for  a  mother, 
but  entering  upon  a  new  and  independent  existence.  The  Roman 
colonies  were  primarily  intended  as  military  safeguards  of  the 
frontiers,  and  as  checks  upon  insurgent  provincials.  Like  the 
military  roads,  they  were  part  of  the  great  system  of  fortification 
by  which  the  Empire  was  made  safe.  They  served  also  as  con¬ 
venient  possessions  for  rewarding  veterans  who  had  served  in  the 
wars,  and  for  establishing  freedmen  and  other  Italians  whom  It 
was  desirable  to  remove  to  a  distance.  The  colonists  went  out 
with  all  the  pride  of  Roman  citizens,  to  represent  and  reproduce 
the  City  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population.  They  proceeded  to 
their  destination  like  an  army  with  its  standards ;  and  the  limits 
of  the  new  city  were  marked  out  by  the  plough.  Their  names 
were  still  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Every  traveller 
who  passed  through  a  colonia  saw  there  the  insignia  of  Rome, 
He  heard  the  Latin  language,  and  was  amenable,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  to  the  Roman  law.  The  coinage  of  the  city,  even  if  it  were 
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in  a  Greek  province,  bad  Latin  inscriptions.’  Cyprian  tells  us 
that  in  his  own  episcopal  city,  which  once  had  been  Rome’s 
greatest  enemy,  the  Laws  of  the  XII.  Tables  were  Inscribed  on 
brazen  tablets  in  the  market-place.^  Though  the  colonists,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  poll-tax,  which  they  paid  as  citizens,  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  ground-tax  (for  the  land  on  which  their  city  stood  was 
provincial  land,  and  therefore  tributary,  unless  it  were  assimilated 
to  Italy  by  a  special  exemption);*  yet  they  were  entirely  free  from 
any  intrusion  by  the  governor  of  the  province.  Their  afhiirs  were 
regulated  by  their  own  magistrates.  These  officers  were  named 
Duumviri;  and  they  took  a  pride  in  calling  themselves  by  the 
Roman  title  of  Prastors.^  The  primary  settlers  in  the  colony  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  real  Italians ;  but  a  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  in  many  instances,  very  similar  to  what  happened 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome  itself.  A  number  of  the  native 
provincials  grew  up  in  the  same  city  with  the  governing  body ; 
and  thus  two  (or  sometimes  three)  co-ordinate  communities  were 
formed,  which  ultimately  coalesced  into  one,  like  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians.  Instances  of  this  state  of  things  might  be  given 
from  Corinth  and  Carthage,  and  from  the  colonies  of  Spain  and 
Gaul ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Philippi  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  rest. 

Whatever  the  relative  proportion  of  Greeks  and  Romans  at  Phi¬ 
lippi  may  have  been,  the  number  of  Jews  was  small.  This  is  suf^ 
ficiently  accounted  for,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  military, 
and  not  a  mercantile,  city.  There  was  no  Synagogue  in  Philippi, 
but  only  one  of  those  buildings  called  Proseuchce^  which  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  regular  places  of  Jewish  worship  by  being  of 
a  more  slight  and  temporary  structure,  and  frequently  open  to  the 
sky.  For  the  sake  of  greater  quietness,  and  freedom  from  inter¬ 
ruption,  this  place  of  prayer  was  “  outside  the  gate  ;  ”  and,  in  con-, 
sequence  of  the  ablutions*  which  were  connected  with  the  worship, 
it  was  “  by  the  river  side,”  on  the  bank  of  the  Gaggitas,  the  foun- 

’  This  has  been  noticed  before,  p.  IIS.  As  a  contrast  with  the  coins  of  Philippi,  we 
may  mention  those  of  Thessalonica. 

^  De  Grat.  Dei,  10. 

^  Philippi  had  the  Jus  Italicum,  like  Alexander  Troas.  This  is  explained  above,  p.  261. 

*  An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  case  of  Capua.  See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  vi. 

^  See  the  passage  adduced  by  Biscoe  from  Josephus. 
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tains  of  whicli  gave  the  name  to  the  city  before  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  which,  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Komans,  had 
been  polluted  by  the  footsteps  and  blood  of  the  contending 
armies. 

The  congregation,  which  met  here  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  a  few  women  ; '  and  these  wer-e 
not  all  of  Jewish  birth,  and  not  all  residents  at  Philippi.  Lydia, 
who  is  mentioned  by  name,  was  a  proselyte;^  and  Thyatira,  her 
native  place,  was  a  city  of  the  province  of  Asia.®  The  business 
which  brought  her  to  Philippi  was  connected  with  the  dyeing 
trade,  which  had  flourished  from  a  very  early  period,  as  we  learn 
from  Horner,^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thyatira,  and  is  permanently 
commemorated  in  inscriptions  which  relate  to  the  “guild  of  dyers’" 
in  that  city,  and  incidentally  give  a  singular  confirmation  of  the 
veracity  of  St.  Luke  in  his  casual  allusions. 

In  this  unpretending  place,  and  to  this  congregation  of  pious 
women,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  an  apostle  within  the 
limits  of  Europe.®  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  seem  to  have 
arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  week;  for  “some  days”  elapsed 
before  “the  Sabbath.”  On  that  day  the  strangers  went  and 
joined  the  little  company  of  worshipers  at  their  prayer  by  the 
river  side.  Assuming  at  once  the  attitude  of  teachers,  they  “sat 
down,”®  and  spoke  to  the  women  who  were  assembled  together. 
The  Lord,  who  had  summoned  His  servants  from  Troas  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Macedonia,’now  vouchsafed  to  them  the  signs  of 
His  presence,  by  giving  Divine  energy  to  the  words  which  they 
spoke  in  His  name.  Lydia  “  was  one  of  the  listeners,”  and  the 
Lord  “  opened  her  heart,  that  she  took  heed  to  the  things  that 
were  spoken  of  Paul.”® 

Lydia  being  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  having 
made  a  profession  of  her  faith,  was  forthwith  baptized.  The  place 
of  her  baptism  was  doubtless  the  stream  which  flowed  by  the 

1  Acts  xvi.  13.  2  Acts  xvi.  14.  ®  See  Eev.  i.  11.  *  II.  iv.  141. 

6  At  least  this  is  the  first  historical  account  of  the  preaching  of  an  apostle  in 
Europe.  The  traditions  concerning  St.  Peter  rest  on  no  real  proof.  We  do  not 
here  inquire  into  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  may  have  spread,  even  to 
Rome,  through  those  who  returned  from  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  or  those  who  were 
dispersed  in  Stephen’s  persecution  (Acts  viii.),  or  other  travellers  from  Syria  to  the 
West 

'Acta  xvi.  13.  Compare  Acts  xiii.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  20.  ’’  Acts  xv.  10.  'V.  14. 
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proseucha.  The  waters  of  Europe  were  “  sanctified  to  the  mysti¬ 
cal  washing  away  of  sin.”  With  the  baptism  of  Lydia  that  of 
her  “household”  was  associated.  Whether  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  term  her  children,  her  slaves,  or  the  work-people  engaged 
in  the  manual  employment  connected  with  her  trade,  or  all  these 
collectively,  cannot  easily  be  decided.^  But  we  may  observe  that 
it  is  the  first  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  where  we  have  an 
example  of  that  family  religion  to  which  he  often  alludes  in  his 
Epistles.  The  “connections  of  Chloe,”^  the  “household  of  Ste¬ 
phanas,”^  the  “Church  in  the  house”  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,'^  are 
parallel  cases,  to  which  we  shall  come  in  the  course  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  It  may  also  be  rightly  added,  that  we  have  here  the  first 
example  of  that  Christian  hospitality  which  was  so  emphatically 
enjoined,® and  so  lovingly  practiced,  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  The 
frequent  mention  of  the  “hosts”  who  gave  shelter  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles,®  reminds  us  that  they  led  a  life  of  hardship  and  poveity,  and 
were  the  followers  of  Him  “  for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the 
inn”  The  Lord  had  said  to  His  Apostles,  that,  when  they  en¬ 
tered  into  a  city,  they  were  to  seek  out  “  those  who  were  worthy,” 
and  with  them  to  abide.  The  search  at  Philippi  was  not  difficult^ 
Lydia  voluntarily  presented  herself  to  her  spiritual  benefactors,  and 
said  to  them,  earnestly  and  humbly,  that,  “  since  they  had  regarded 
her  as  a  believer  on  the  Lord,”  her  house  should  be  their  home. 
She  admitted  of  no  refusal  to  her  request,  and  “  their  peace  was 


on  that  house.”  ® 

Thus  the  Gospel  had  obtained  a  home  in  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  the  family  with  whom  the  Apostles  lodged  was  Asiatic  rather 
than  European  ;  and  the  direct  influence  of  Lydia  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  contributed  more  to  the  establishment  of  the  church 
of  Thyatria,  addressed  by  St.  John,^  than  to  that  of  Philippi, 
which  received  the  letter  of  St.  Paul.  But  still  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  Christianity  were  established  in  Europe  ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  calm  and  tranquil  than  its  first  beginnings  on  the 
shore  of  that  continent,  which  it  has  long  overspread.  The 

ixMeyer  tliinks  they  were  female  assistants  in  the  business  connected  with 
her  trade.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  often  adduced  in  the 
controversy  concerning  infant  baptism.  We  need  not  urge  this  view  f 

the  belief  that  infant  baptism  is  “  most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ 

(Art.  xxvii.)  does  not  rest  on  this  text.  „  rut  .... 

2  1  0QJ.  i  11.  ^Rom.  xvi.  5.  Com.  Phil.  2.  Matt.  x.  1. . 

3 1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15.  ®  Rom.  xvi.  23,  &c.  Rev.  n. 

«  Heb.  xiii.  2.  1  Tim.  v.  10,  .fee. 
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scenes  by  tbe  river-side,  and  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  are  beautiful 
prophecies  of  the  holy  influence  which  women,  elevated  by  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  their  true  position,  and  enabled  by  Divine  grace  to  wear 
“the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  have  now  for  centuries 
exerted  over  domestic  happiness  and  the  growth  of  piety  and 
peace.  If  we  wish  to  see  this  in  a  forcible  light,  we  may  con¬ 
trast  the  picture  which  is  drawn  for  us  by  St.  Luke — with  an¬ 
other  representation  of  women  in  the  same  neighborhood  given 
by  the  Heathen  poets,  who  tell  us  of  the  frantic  excitement  of  the 
Edonian  matrons,  wandering,  under  the  name  of  religion,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  violent  cries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon. 

Thus  far  all  was  peaceful  and  hopeful  in  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  Macedonia :  the  congregation  met  in  the  house  or 
by  the  river-side :  souls  were  converted  and  Instructed ;  and  a 
Church,  consisting  both  of  men  and  women,  was  gradually  built 
up.  This  continued  for  “  many  days.”  It  was  difficult  to  foresee 
the  storm  which  was  to  overcast  so  fair  a  prospect.  A  bitter  per¬ 
secution,  however,  was  unexpectedly  provoked  :  and  the  Apostles 
were  brought  into  collision  with  heathen  superstition  in  one  of  its 
worst  forms,  and  with  the  rough  violence  of  the  colonial  authori¬ 
ties.  As  if  to  show  that  the  work  of  Divine  grace  is  advanced  by 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  rather  than  by  ease  and  prosperity, 
the  Apostles,  who  had  been  supernaturally  summoned  to  a  new  field 
of  labor,  and  who  were  patiently  cultivating  it  with  good  success, 
were  suddenly  called  away  from  it,  silenced  and  imprisoned. 

In  tracing  the  life  of  St.  Paul  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  Christian¬ 
ity  directly  brought  into  conflict  with  Heathenism.  The  sorcerer 
who  had  obtained  influence  over  Sergius  Paulus  in  Cyprus  was  a 
Jew,  like  the  Apostle  himselffi  The  first  Impulse  of  the  idolaters 
of  Lystra  was  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  Jews  had  perverted  their  minds,  that  they  began  to  per¬ 
secute  them."  But  as  we  travel  further  from  the  East,  and 
especially  through  countries  where  the  Israelites  were  thinly  scat¬ 
tered,  we  must  expect  to  find  Pagan  creeds  in  immediate  antago¬ 
nism  with  the  Gospel ;  and  not  merely  Pagan  creeds,  but  the  evil 
powers  themselves  which  give  Paganism  its  supremacy  over  the 
minds  of  men.  The  questions  which  relate  to  evil  spirits,  false 
divinities,  and  demoniacal  possession,  are  far  too  difficult  and  ex¬ 
tensive  to  be  entered  on  here.  We  are  content  to  express  our 
belief,  that  in  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  allusion  is 
'  Ch.  V.,  p.  157.  "  Ch.  vi.,  pp.  193,  &c. 
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really  made  to  personal  spirits  who  exercised  power  for  evil  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  human  will.  The  unregenerate  world  is  represented 
to  us  in  Scripture  as  a  realm  of  darkness,  in  which  the  invisible 
agents  of  wickedness  are  permitted  to  hold  sway  under  conditions 
and  limitations  which  we  are  not  able  to  define.  The  degrees  and 
modes  in  which  their  presence  is  made  visibly  apparent  may  vary 
widely  in  different  countries  and  in  different  ages.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  their 
workings  in  one  particular  mode  were  made  peculiarly  mani¬ 
fest.^  As  it  was  in  the  life  of  our  Great  Master,  so  it  was  in  that 
of  His  immediate  followers.  The  demons  recojinized  Jeuis  as 
“  the  Holy  One  of  God  and  they  recognized  His  Apostles  as  the 
“  bondsmen  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  preach  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion.”  Jesus  “cast  out  demons;”  and,  by  virtue  of  tlie  power 
which  He  gave,  the  Apostles  were  able  to  do  in  His  name  what 
He  did  in  His  own. 

If  in  any  region  of  Pleathendom  the  evil  spirits  had  pre-emi¬ 
nent  sway,  it  was  in  the  mythological  system  of  Greece,  which, 
with  all  its  beautiful  Imagery  and  all  its  ministrations  to  poetry 
and  art,  left  man  powerless  against  his  passions,  and  only  amused 
him  while  it  helped  him  to  be  unholy.  In  the  lively  imagination 
of  the  Greeks,  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  world  was  peopled 
with  spiritual  powers  or  demons.  The  same  terms  were  often 
used  on  this  subject  by  Pagans  and  by  Christians.  But  in  the 
language  of  the  Pagan  the  demon  might  be  either  a  beneficent  or 
a  malignant  power ;  in  the  language  of  the  Christian  it  always 
denoted  what  was  evil.  When  the  Athenians  sald^  that  St.  Paul 
was  introducing  “new  demons  ”  among  them,  they  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  he  was  in  league  with  evil  spirits;  but  when  St. 
Paul  told  the  Corinthians®  that  though  “idols”  in  themselves 
were  nothing,  yet  the  sacrifices  offered  to  them  were,  in  reality, 
offered  to  “  demons,”  he  spoke  of  those  false  divinities  which 
were  the  enemies  of  the  True. 

1  Trench  says,  “  that  if  there  was  any  thing  that  marked  the  period  of  the  Lord’s 
coming  in  the  flesh,  and  that  immediately  succeeding,  it  was  the  wreck  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  men’s  spiritual  life  ....  the  sense  of  utter  disharmony . The 

whole  period  was  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness ;  of  a  darkness  which  then,  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  was  the  thickest.  It  was  exactly  the  crisis 
for  such  soul-maladies  as  these,  in  which  the  spiritual  and  bodily  should  be  thus 
strangely  interlinked  ;  and  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  they  should  have  abounded 
at  that  time.”  p.  162.  Neander  and  Trench,  however,  both  refer  to  modern  mission¬ 
ary  accounts  of  something  like  the  same  possession  among  heathen  nations,  and  of 
their  cessation  on  conversion  to  Christianity. 

•Acts  xvii.  18. 
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Again  the  language  concerning  physical  changes,  especially  in 
the  human  frame,  is  very  similar  in  the  sacred  and  profane  Avritcrs. 
Sometimes  it  contents  itself  with  stating  merely  the  facts  and 
symptoms  of  disease;  sometimes  it  refers  the  facts  and  syniptoms 
to  invisible  personal  agency.  One  class  of  phenomena,  affecting 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  was  more  particularly  referred  to 
preternatural  agency.  These  were  the  prophetic  conditions  of 
mind,  showing  themselves  in  stated  oracles  or  in  more  irregular 
manifestations,  and  accompanied  with  convulsions  and  violent  ex¬ 
citement,  which  are  described  or  alluded  to  by  almost  all  Heathen 
authors.  ITere  again  we  are  brought  to  a  subject  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  difficulties.  How  far,  in  such  cases,  imposture  was 
combined  with  real  possession ;  how  we  may  disentangle  the  one 
from  the  other;  how  far  the  supreme  will  of  God  made  use  of 
these  prophetic  powers  and  overruled  them  to  good  ends ;  such 
questions  inevitably  suggest  themselves,  but  we  are  not  concerned 
to  answer  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  see  no  reason 
to  blame  the  ojiinion  of  those  writers,  who  believe  that  a  wicked 
spiritual  agency  was  really  exerted  in  the  prophetic  sanctuaries 
and  prophetic'  personages  of  the  Heathen  world.  The  heathens 
themselves  attributed  these  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  Apollo,' 
the  deity  of  Pythonic  spirits ;  and  such  phenomena  were  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  displayed  themselves  under  many  vari¬ 
eties  of-  place  and  circumstance.  Sometimes  those  who  were 
possessed  were  of  the  highest  condition ;  sometimes  they  went 
about  the  streets  like  insane  impostors  of  the  lowest  rank.  It  was 
usual  for  the  prophetic  spirit  to  make  itself  known  by  an  Internal 
muttering  or  ventriloquism.^  We  read  of  persons  in  this  miser¬ 
able  condition  used  by  others  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  Frequently 
they  were  slaves ;  and  there  were  cases  of  joint  proprietorship  in 
these  unhappy  ministers  of  public  superstition. 

In  the  case  before  us  it  was  a  “  female  slave  ”*who  was  possessed 
with  “a  spirit  of  divination:”^  and  she  was  the  property  of  more 
than  one  master,  who  kept  her  for  the  purpose  of  practising  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Phlllpplans,  and  realized  “  much  profit  ”  in  this 
way.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  sacredness  with  which  the  ravings 
of  common  insanity  are  apt  to  be  invested  by  the  ignorant ;  and 

1  Python  is  the  name  of  Apollo  in  his  or.acular  character. 

2  Such  persons  spoke  with  the  mouth  closed,  and  were  called  Pythons,  (the  very 
word  used  here  by  St.  Luke,  Acts  xvi.  16). 

®  Literally  “a  spirit  of  Python”  or  ‘-'a  Pythonic  spirit.” 

*  Acts  xvi.  16.  The  -word  is  the  same  in  xii.  13. 
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we  can  easily  understand  the  notoriety  which  the  gestures  and 
words  of  this  demoniac  would  obtain  in  Philippi.  It  was  far  from 
a  matter  of  indifference,  when  she  met  the  members  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  congregation  on  the  road  to  the  proseucha,  and  began  to  follow 
8t.  Paul,  and  to  exclaim  (either  because  the  words  she  had  over¬ 
heard  mingled  with  her  diseased  imaginations,  or  because  the  evil 
spirit  in  her  was  compelled^  to  speak  the  truth)  :  “  These  men  are 
the  bondsmen  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  are  come  to  announce 
unto  you  the  way  of  salvation.”  This  was  continued  for  “  several 
days,”  and  the  whole  city  must  soon  have  been  familiar  with  her 
words.  Paul  was  well  aware  of  this  ;  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  the  credit  even  of  the  Gospel  should  be  enhanced  by 
such  unholy  means.  Possibly  one  reason  why  our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself  forbade  the  demoniacs  to  make  Him  known,  was,  that  His 
holy  cause  would  be  polluted  by  resting  on  such  evidence.  And 
another  of  our  Saviour’s  feelings  must  have  found  an  imitation  in 
St.  Paul’s  breast, — that  of  deep  compassion  for  the  poor  victim  of 
demoniac  power.  At  length  he  could  bear  this  Satanic  interrup¬ 
tion  no  longer,  and,  “  being  grieved,  he  commanded  the  evil  spirit 
to  come  out  of  her.”  It  would  be  profaneness  to  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  spoke  in  mere  irritation,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  im¬ 
agine  that  Divine  help  would  have  been  vouchsafed  to  gratify  such 
a  feeling.  No  doubt  there  was  grief  and  indignation,  but  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  an  Apostle  may  be  the  impulses  of  Divine  in¬ 
spiration.  He  spoke,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  power  from  above  attended  his  words.  The  prophecy 
and  command  of  Jesus  concerning  His  Apostles  were  fulfilled : 
that  “  in  His  name  they  should  cast  out  demons.”  It  was  as  it 
had  been  at  Jericho  and  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  demo¬ 
niac  at  Philippi  was  restored  “  to  her  right  mind,”  Her  natural 
powers  resumed  their  course ;  and  the  gains  of  her  masters  were 
"one. 

O 

1  See  what  Trench  says  on  the  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  “  AVe 
find  in  the  demoniac  the  sense  of  a  misery  in  which  he  does  not  acquiesce,  the 
deep  feeling  of  inward  discord,  of  the  true  life  utterly  shattered,  of  an  alien  power 
which  has  mastered  him  wholly,  and  now  is  cruelly  lording  over  him,  and  ever 
drawing  further  away  from  him  in  whom  only  any  created  intelligence  can  find  rest 
and  peace.  His  state  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  ‘a  possession;’  another  is  ruling  in  the 
high  places  of  his  soul,  and  has  cast  down  the  rightful  lord  from  his  seat ;  and  he 
knows  this  :  and  out  of  his  consciousness  of  it  there  goes  forth  from  him  a  cry  for 
redemption,  so  soon  as  ever  a  glimpse  of  hope  is  afforded,  an  unlooked  for  Re¬ 
deemer  draws  near.” — p,  159. 
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Violent  rage  on  the  part  of  these  men  was  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult.  They  saw  that  their  influence  with  the  people,  and  with  it 
“all  hope”  of  any  future  profit,  was  at  end.  They  proceeded 
therefore  to  take  a  summary  revenge.  Laying  violent  hold  of 
Paul  and  Silas  (for  Timotheus  and  Luke  were  not  so  evidently 
concerned  in  what  had  happened),  they  dragged  them  into  the 
forum'  before  the  city  authorities.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  pra3tors  (so  we  may  venture  to  call  them,  since  this  w^as  the 
title  which  colonial  Duumviri  w'ere  fond  of  assuming);  but  the 
complainants  must  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  stating  their  griev¬ 
ance.  The  slave  that  had  lately  been  a  lucrative  possession  had 
suddenly  become  valueless;  but  the  law  had  no  remedy  for  prop¬ 
erty  depreciated  by  exorcism.  The  true  state  of  the  case  was 
therefore  concealed,  and  an  accusation  was  laid  before  the  prajtors 
in  the  following  form :  “  These  men  are  throwing  the  whole  city 
into  confusion;  moreover  they  are  Jews;  and  they  are  attempting 
to  introduce  new  religious  observances,* w’hlch  we,  being  Roman 
citizens,  cannot  legally  receive  and  adopt.”  The  accusation  was 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  It  was  quite  false  that  Paul  and 
Silas  were  disturbing  the  colony;  for  nothing  could  have  been 
more  calm  and  orderly  than  their  worship  and  teaching  at  the 
house  of  Lydia,  or  in  the  'proseucJia  by  the  water  side.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  indictment  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth. 
The  letter  of  the  Roman  law*,  even  under  the  Republic,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  religions ;  and  though  excep¬ 
tions  were  allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  themselves,  yet  the 
spirit  of  the  law  entirely  condemned  such  changes  in  worship  as 
were  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  or  to  produce 
any  tumiiltuous  uproar;  and  the  advice  given  to  Augustus,  which 
both  he  and  his  successors  had  studiously  followed,  was,  to  check 
religious  innovations  as  promptly  as  possible,  lest  in  the  end  they 
should  undermine  the  Monarchy.  Thus  Paul  and  Silas  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  doing  what  in  some  degree  exposed  them  to  legal 
penalties ;  and  were  beginning  a  change  which  tended  to  bring 
down,  and  which  ultimately  did  bring  down,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  Roman  law  on  the  martyrs  of  Christianity.  The  force  of 
another  part  of  the  accusation,  which  was  adroitly  introduced, 
namely,  that  the  men  were  “Jews  to  begin  with,”  will  be  fully 
apprehended,  if  we  remember,  not  only  that  the  Jews  ■were  gener¬ 
ally  hated,  suspected,  and  despised,  but  that  they  had  lately  been 

'  Acts  xvi.  19.  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  Acts  vi.  14,  xxvi.  3,  xxviii.  17. 
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driven  out  of  Eome  in  consequence  of  an  uproar,  and  tliat  it  was 
incumbent  on  Philippi,  as  a  colony,  to  copy  the  indignation  of  the 
mother  city. 

Thus  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  which  caused  the  mob  to 
rise  against  Paul  and  Silas,'  and  tempted  the  prajtors  to  dispense 
with  legal  formalities  and  consign  the  offenders  to  immediate  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  mere  loss  of  the  slave’s  prophetic  powers,  so  far 
as  it  was  generally  known,  was  enough  to  cause  a  violent  agita¬ 
tion  :  for  mobs  are  always  more  fond  of  excitement  and  wonder 
than  of  truth  and  holiness.  The  Philippians  had  been  willing  to 
pay  money  for  the  demoniac’s  revelations,  and  now  strangers  had 
come  and  deprived  them  of  that  which  gratified  their  superstitious 
curiosity.  And  when  they  learned,  moreover,  that  these  strangers 
were  Jews,  and  were  breaking  the  laws  of  Rome,  their  discontent 
became  fanatical.  It  seems  that  the  prretors  had  no  time  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  if  they  would  retain  their  popularity.  The  rough  words 
were  spoken  :  “  (7o,  Uctors  :  st7'ip  off  their  garynents  :  let  them  he 
seourgedy  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  heavy  blows 
descended.  It  Is  happy  for  us  that  few  modern  countries  know, 
by  the  example  of  a  similar  punishment,  what  the  severity  of  a 
Roman  scourging  Mms.  The  Apostles  received  “  many  stripes  ;  ” 
and  when  they  were  consigned  to  prison,  bleeding  and  faint  from 
the  rod,  the  jailor  received  a  strict  injunction  “  to  keep  them  safe.” 
Well  might  St.  Paul,  when  at  Corinth,  look  back  to  this  day  of 
cruelty,  and  remind  the  Thessalonlans  how  he  and  Silas  had  “suf¬ 
fered  before,  and  were  shamefully  treated  at  Philippi.”* 

The  jailor  fulfilled  the  directions  of  the  magistrates  with  rigor¬ 
ous  and  conscientious  cruelty.  Not  content  with  placing  the 
Apostles  among  such  other  offenders  against  the  law  as  w'cre  in 
custody  at  Philippi,  he  “  thrust  them  Into  the  inner  prison,”"  and 
then  forced  their  limbs,  lacerated  as  they  were,  and  bleeding  from 
the  rod,  into  a  painful  and  constrained  posture,  by  means  of  an 
instrument  employed  to  confine  and  torture  the  bodies  of  the  worst 
malefactors.  Though  we  are  in-norant  of  the  exact  relation  of 
the  outer  and  inner  prisons  and  of  the  connection  of  the  jailor’s 
“  house  ”  with  both,  we  are  not  without  very  good  notions  of  the 
misery  endured  in  the  Roman  places  of  captivity.  We  must  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  something  very  different  from  the  austere  com¬ 
fort  of  an  English  jail.  It  is  only  since  that  Christianity  for 

’Acts  xvi.  22.  “  Thess.  ii.  2.  ^  Acts  xvi.  24. 
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v/hich  the  Apostles  bled  has  had  influence  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
that  the  treatment  of  felons  has  been  a  distinct  subject  of  philan¬ 
thropic  inquiry,  and  that  we  have  learned  to  pray  “  for  all  prisoners 
and  captives.”  The  inner  prisons  of  which  we  read  in  the  ancient 
world  were  like  that  “  dungeon  in  the  court  of  the  prison,”  into 
which  Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords,  and  where  “  he  sank  in 
the  mlre.”^  They  were  pestilential  cells,  damp  and  cold,  from 
which  the  lioht  was  excluded,  and  where  the  chains  rusted  on  the 
limbs  of  the  prisoners.  One  such  place  may  be  seen  to  this  day 
on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  at  Eome.  It  is  known  to  the  readers 
of  Cicero  and  Sallust  as  the  place  where  certain  notorious  con¬ 
spirators  were  executed.  The  Tullianum  (for  so  it  was  called)  is 
a  type  of  the  dungeons  in  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  the  very 
name  applied,  in  one  instance,  to  a  dungeon  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia.  What  kind  of  torture  was  Inflicted  by  the  “  stocks,” 
in  which  the  arms  and  legs,  and  even  the  necks,  of  oflPenders  were 
confined  and  stretched,  we  are  sufficiently  informed  by  the  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  punishment  of  slaves  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ; 
and  to  show  how  far  the  cruelty  of  Heathen  persecution,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  Philippi,  was  afterwards  carried  in 
this  peculiar  kind  of  torture,  Ave  may  refer  to  the  sufferings 
“  Vidilch  Orlgen  endured  under  an  iron  collar,  and  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  prison,  when,  for  many  days,  he  Avas  extended  and 
stretched  to  the  distance  of  four  holes  on  the  rack” 

A  few  hours  had  made  a  serious  change  from  the  quiet  scene  by 
the  wmter  side  to  the  interior  of  a  stlflino;  duno:eon.  But  Paul  and 
Silas  had  learned,  “  in  Avhatever  state  they  were,  thereAvith  to  be 
content.”^  They  Avere  even  able  to  “rejoice”  that  they  Avere 
“  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Christ.”*  And  if  some 
thoughts  of  discouragement  came  over  their  minds,  not  for  their 
own  sufferings,  but  for  the  cause  of  their  Master ;  and  if  it  seemed 
“  a  strange  thing”  that  a  work  to  Avhich  they  had  been  beck¬ 
oned  by  God  should  be  arrested  in  its  A'ery  beginning ;  yet  they 
had  faith  to  believe  that  His  arm  Avould  be  revealed  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  Joseph’s  feet,  too,  had  been  “hurt  in  the  stocks,” 
and  he  became  a  prince  in  Egypt.  Daniel  had  been  cast  into  the 
lions’  den,  and  he  Avas  made  ruler  of  Babylon.  Thus  Paul  and 
Silas  remembered  Avith  joy  tlie  “  Lord  our  Maker,  who  giveth 
songs  in  the  night.”^  Racked  as  they  Avere  Avlth  pain,  sleepless 
^ Jer.  xxxviii.  6.  ^Actsv.  41.  ^Jobxxxv.  10. 
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and  weary,  they  were  heard  “  about  midnight,”  from  the  depth 
of  their  prison-house,  “  praying  and  singing  hymns  to  God.’” 
What  it  was  that  they  sang  we  know  not ;  but  the  Psalms  of 
David  have  ever  been  dear  to  those  who  suffer;  they  have  in¬ 
structed  both  Jew  and  Christian  in  the  language  of  prayer  and 
praise.  And  the  Psalms  abound  in  such  sentences  as  these: — 
“  The  Lord  looketli  down  from  His  sanctuary :  out  of  heaven 
the  Lord  beholdeth  the  earth :  that  He  mio;ht  hear  the  mournino's 
Or  sucti  as  are  in  captivity,  and  deliver  the  children  appointed 
unto  death.”  “O  let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come 
before  thee :  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  power,  preserve 
thou  those  that  are  appointed  to  die.”  “  The  Lord  helpeth  them 
to  right  that  suffer  wrong:  the  Lord  looseth  men  out  of  prison: 
the  Lord  helpeth  them  that  are  fallen :  the  Lord  careth  for  the 
righteous.”  Such  sounds  as  these  were  new  in  a  Eoman  dun¬ 
geon.  W  hoever  the  other  prisoners  might  be,  whether  they  were 
the  victims  of  oppression,  or  were  suffering  the  punishment  of 
guilt,— debtors,  slaves,  robbers,  or  murderers, — they  listened  with 
surprise  to  the  voices  of  those  who  filled  the  midnight  of  the  prison 
with  sounds  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Still  the  Apostles  eontinued 
their  praises,  and  the  prisoners  listened.  “  They  that  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  :  being  fast  bound  in  misery  and 
iron  ;  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble.  He  de¬ 
livered  them  out  of  their  distress.  For  he  broug-ht  them  out  of 
darkness,  and  out  of  the  shadow  of  death :  and  brake  their  bonds 
in  sunder.  O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for  the  children 
of  men  :  for  He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  smitten  the 
bars  of  iron  in  sunder.”^  When  suddenly,  as  if  in  direct  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  his  servants,  an  earthquake  shook  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  prison,^  the  gates  were  broken,  the  bars  smitten  asunder, 
and  the  bands  of  the  prisoners  loosed.  Without  striving  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  in  this  oecurrence, 
and  still  less  endeavoring  to  resolve  what  was  evidently  miraculous 
into  the  results  of  ordinary  eauses,  we  turn  again  to  the  thought 
suggested  by  that  single  but  expressive  phrase  of  Scripture,  “  the 
prisoners  were  listening When  we  reflect  on  their  knowledge 
of  the  Apostles’  sufferings  (for  they  were  doubtless  aware  of  the 
manner  in  whieh  they  had  been  brought  in  and  thrust  into^  the 
-Acts  xvi.  25.  2  pg  (.yjj  10-16.  ®  Acts  xvi.  26i. 

*  See  above.  ®  See  above  on  the  form  of  ancient  prisons. 
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dungeon),  and  on  the  wonder  they  must  have  experienced  on 
hearing  sounds  of  joy  from  those  who  were  in  pain,  and  on  the 
awe  which  must  have  overpowered  them  when  they  felt  the  prison 
shaken  and  the  chains  fall  from  their  limbs  ;  and  when  to  all  this  / 
we  add  the  effect  produced  on  their  minds  by  all  that  happened 
on  the  following  day,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  jailor  him¬ 
self  became  a  Christian ;  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  hearts  of  many  of  those  unhappy  bondsmen  were  prepared 
that  night  to  receive  the  Gospel,  that  the  tidings  of  spiritual  lib¬ 
erty  came  to  those  whom,  but  for  the  captivity  of  the  Apostles,  it 
would  never  have  reached,  and  that  the  jailor  himself  was  their 
evangelist  and  teacher. 

The  effect  produced  by  that  night  on  the  jailor’s  own  mind  has 
been  fully  related  to  us.  Awakened  in  a  moment  by  the  earth¬ 
quake,  his  first  thought  was  of  his  prisoners  and  in  the  shock  of 
surprise  and  alarm, — “  seeing  the  doors  of  the  prison  open,  and 
supposing  that  the  prisoners  were  fled,” — aware  that  inevitable 
death  awaited  him,^  with  the  stern  and  desperate  resignation  of  a 
Roman  official,  he  resolved  that  suicide  was  better  than  disgrace, 
and  “  drew  his  sword.’ 

Philippi  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  suicide.  Here  Cassius, 
unable  to  survive  defeat,  covered  his  face  in  the  empty  tent,  and 
ordered  his  freedmen  to  strike  the  blow'.  His  messenger  Titinius 
held  it  to  be  “  a  Roman’s  part  to  follow  the  stern  example.  Here 
Brutus  bade  adieu  to  his  friends,  exclaiming,  “  Certainly  we  must 
fly,  yet  not  with  the  feet,  but  with  the  hands and  many,  whose 
names  have  never  reached  us,  ended  their  last  struggle  for  the  re¬ 
public  by  self-inflicted  death.®  Here,  too,  another  despairing  man 
would  have  committed  the  same  crime,  had  not  his  hand  been  ar- 
•  rested  by  an  Apostle’s  voice.  Instead  of  a  sudden  and  hopeless 
death,  the  jailor  received  at  the  hands  of  his  prisoner  the  gift  both 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  life. 

The  loud  exclamation‘‘of  St.  Paul,  “Do  thyself  no  harm  :  for  we 
are  all  here,”  gave  immediate  reassurance  to  the  terrified  jailor. 
He  laid  aside  his  sword,  and  called  for  lights,  and  rushed  to  the 

1  By  the  Roman  law,  the  jailor  was  to  undergo  the  same  punishment  which  the 
malefactors  who  escaped  by  his  negligence  were  to  have  suflered.  Biscoe,  p.  330. 

“  Actsxvi.  27.  *  Julius  Ctesar,  Acts  v.  sc.  iii.  ^  Acts  xvi.  28. 

5  “  The  majority  of  the  proscribed  who  survived  the  battles  of  Philippi  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives,  as  they  despaired  of  being  pardoned.” — Niebuhr's  Lectures, 
ii.  118. 
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“  inner  prison,”  where  Paul  and  Silas  were  confined.  But  now  a 
new  fear  of  a  higher  kind  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Ihe  recol¬ 
lection  of  all  he  had  heard  before  concerning  these  prisoners  and 
all  that  he  had  observed  of  their  demeanor  when  he  brought  them 
into  the  dungeon,  the  shuddering  thought  of  the  earthquake,  the 
burst  of  his  gratitude  towards  them  as  the  preservers  of  his  life, 
and  the  consciousness  that  even  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  they 
had  seen  his  intention  of  suicide, — all  these  mingling  and  conflict¬ 
ing  emotions  made  him  feel  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  higher 
power.  He  fell  down  before  them,  and  brought  them  out,  as  men 
whom  he  had  deeply  injured  and  insulted,  to  a  place  of  greater 
freedom  and  comfort ;  and  then  he  asked  them,  with  earnest 
anxiety,  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved.  We  see  the  Apostle  here 
self-possessed  in  the  earthquake,  as  afterwards  in  the  storm'  at  sea, 
able  to  overawe  and  control  those  who  were  placed  over  him,  and 
calmly  turning  the  occasion  to  a  spiritual  end.  It  is  surely,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  jailor’s  inquiry  had  reference 
merely  to  temporal  and  immediate  danger.  The  awakening  of  his 
conscience,  the  presence  of  the  unseen  world,  the  miraculous  visi¬ 
tation,  the  nearness  of  death, — coupled  perhaps  with  some  confused 
recollection  of  the  '■’■way  of  salvation''’  which  these  strangers  were 
said  to  have  been  proclaiming, — were  enough  to  suggest  that 
inquiry  which  is  the  most  momentous  that  any  human  soul  can 
make  :  “TF7tat  must  I  do  to  he  saved?"  Their  answer  was  that  of 
faithful  Apostles.  They  preached  “not  themselves,  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord.”''  “  Believe,  not  in  us,  but  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
thou  shall  he  saved;  and  not  only  thou,  but  the  like  faith  shall 
bring  salvation  to  all  thy  house."  From  this  last  expression,  and 
from  the  words  which  follow,  we  infer  that  the  members  of  the 
jailor’s  family  had  crowded  round  him  and  the  Apostles.  No 
time  was  lost  in  making  known  to  them  “  the  word  of  the  Lord.” 
All  thought  of  bodily  comfort  and  repose  was  postponed  to  the 
work  of  saving  the  soul.  The  meaning  of  “faith  in  Jesus  ’'  was 
explained,  and  the  Gospel  wms  preached  to  the  jailor’s  family  at 
midnight,  while  the  prisoners  were  silent  around,  and  the  light 
was  thrown  on  anxious  faces  and  the  dungeon  wall. 

And  now  we  have  an  Instance  of  that  sympathetic  care,  that 
interchange  of  temporal  and  spiritual  service,  which  has  ever  at¬ 
tended  the  steps  of  true  Christianity.  As  it  was  in  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  where  the  soul  and  the  body  were  re- 

'Actoxxvii.  20-25.  »2  0or.iv.  5. 
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garcled  together,  so  has  it  always  been  in  His  Church.  “  In  the 
same  hour  of  the  night”  the  jailor  took  the  Apostles  to  the  well  or 
fountain  of  water  which  was  within  or  near  the  precincts  of  the 
prison,  and  there  he  washed  their  wounds,  and  there  also  he  and 
Ills,  household  were  baptized.  He  did  what  he  could  to  assuage 
the  bodily  pain  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  they  admitted  him  and  his, 
by  the  “  laver  of  regeneration,”-^  to  the  spiritual  citizenship  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  prisoners  of  the  jailor  were  now  become 
his  guests.  His  cruelty  was  changed  into  hospitality  and  love. 
“  He  took  them  up^  into  his  house,”  and  placing  them  in  a  posture 
of  repose,  set  food  btfore  them,  and  refreshed  their  exhausted 
strength.  It  w'as  a  night  of  happiness  for  all.  They  praised  God 
that  His  power  had  been  made  effectual  in  their  weakness ;  and 
the  jailor’s  family  had  their  first  experience  of  that  joy  which  is 
the  fruit  of  believing  in  God. 

At  length  morning  broke  on  the  eventful  night.  In  the  course 
of  that  night  the  greatest  of  all  changes  had  been  wrought  in  the 
jailor’s  relations  to  this  world  and  the  next.  From  being  the  igno¬ 
rant  slave  of  a  Heathen  magistracy  he  had  become  the  religious 
head  of  a  Christian  family.  A  change,  also,  in  the  same  interval 
of  time,  had  come  over  the  minds  of  the  magistrates  themselves. 
Either  from  reflecting  that  they  had  acted  more  harshly  than  the 
case  had  warranted,  or  from  hearing  a  more  accurate  statement  of 
facts,  or  through  alarm  caused  by  the  earthquake,  or  through  that 
vague  misgiving  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Pilate  and  his 
wife,^  haunts  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no  distinct  religious 
convictions,  they  sent  new  orders  in  the  morning  to  the  jailor. 
The  message  conveyed  by  the  llctors  was  expressed  in  a  some¬ 
what  contemptuous  form,  “iet  those  men  go”  But  the  jailor 
received  it  with  the  utmost  joy.  He  felt  his  infinite  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude  to  the  Apostles,  not  only  for  his  preservation  fi^om  a  violent 
death,  but  for  the  tidings  they  had  given  him  of  eternal  life.  He 
would  wdllingly  have  seen  them  freed  from  their  bondage ;  but  he 
was  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  magistrates,  and  could  do  nothin o- 
without  their  sanction-  When,  therefore,  the  lictors  brouo-ht  the  or- 
der,  he  went  with  them  to  announce  the  intelligence  to  the  prisoners, 
and  joyfully  told  them  to  leave  their  dungeon  and  “go  in  peace.” 

But  Paul,  not  from  any  fanatical  love  of  braving  the  authorities, 
but  calmly  looking  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  establishment  of 
1  Titus  iii.  6.  ^  ^vi.  34.  s  Matt,  xxvii.  19. 
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Chric-tlanity,  refused  to  accept  liis  liberty  without  some  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  be  bad  suffered.  He  now  pro¬ 
claimed  a  fact  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown, — that  he  and 
Silas  were  Eoman  citizens.  Two  Roman  laws  had  been  violated 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  in  the  scourging  inflicted  the  day 
before.  And  this,  too,  with  signal  aggravations.  They  were 
“uncondemned.”  There  had  been  no  form  of  trial,  without  which, 
in  the  case  of  a  citizen,  even  a  slighter  punishment  would  have 
been  Illegal.  And  it  had  been  done  “  publicly.”  In  the  face  of 
the  colonial  population,  an  outrage  had  been  committed  on  the 
majesty  of  the  name  in  which  they  boasted,  and  Rome  had  been 
insulted  in  her  citizens.  “No,”  said  St.  Paul;  “  they  have  op¬ 
pressed  the  innocent  and  violated  the  law.  Do  they  seek  to  satisfy 
justice  by  conniving  at  a  secret  escape?  Let  them  come  them¬ 
selves  and  take  us  out  of  prison.  They  have  publicly  treated  us 
as  guilty;  let  them  publicly  declare  that  we  are  innocent.’” 

“How  often,”  says  Cicero,  “has  this  exclamation,  I  am  a  Ho¬ 
man  citizen,  brought  aid  and  safety  even  among  barbarians  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth !  ” — The  lictors  returned  to  the  pfas- 
tors,  and  the  praetors  were  alarmed.  They  felt  that  they  had 
committed  an  act  which,  if  divulged  at  Rome,  would  place  them 
in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  They  had  good  reason  to  fear  even  for 
their  authority  in  the  colony ,  for  the  people  of  Philippi,  “  being 
Romans,”  might  be  expected  to  resent  such  a  violation  of  the  law. 
They  hastened,  therefore,  immediately  to  the  prisoners,  and  be¬ 
came  tbe  suppliants  of  those  whom  they  had  persecuted.  They 
brought  them  at  once  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  earnestly  “  besought 
them  to  depart  from  the  city.”^ 

The  whole  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Philippi  sets 
before  us  in  striking  colors  his  clear  judgment  and  presenee  of 
mind.  He  might  have  escaped  by  help  of  the  earthquake  and 
under  the  shelter  of  the  darkness ;  but  this  would  have  been  to 
depart  as  a  runaway  slave.  He  would  not  do  secretly  what  he 
knew  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  openly.  By  such  a  course  his 
own  character  and  that  of  the  Gospel  would  have  been  disgraced, 
the  jailor  would  have  been  cruelly  left  to  destruction,  and  all  re¬ 
ligious  influence  over  the  other  prisoners  would  have  been  gone. 
As  regards  these  prisoners,  his  influence  over  them  was  like  the 
sway  he  obtained  over  the  crew  in  the  sinking  vessel.®  It  was  so 
J  Y.  37.  ^  Vv.  38,  39.  ®  Act-^  xxvii. 
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great,  that  not  one  of  them  attempted  to  escape.  And  not  only  in 
the  prison,  but  in  the  whole  town  of  Philippi,  Christianity  was 
placed  on  a  high  vantage-ground  by  the  Apostle  s  conduct  that 
night.  It  now  appeared  that  these  persecuted  Jews  were  them¬ 
selves  sharers  in  the  vaunted  Eoman  privilege.  Those  very  laws 
had  been  violated  in  their  treatment  which  they  themselves  had 
been  accused  of  violating.  That  no  appeal  was  made  against  this 
treatment,  might  be  set  down  to  the  generous  forbearance  of  the 
Apostles.  Their  cause  was  now,  for  a  time  at  least,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  they  themselves  were  felt  to  have  a  claim 
on  general  sympathy  and  respect. 

They  complied  with  the  request  of  the  magistrates.  Yet,  even 
in  their  departure,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  dignity  and 
self-possession  which  ought  always  to  be  maintained  by  innocent 
men  in  a  righteous  cause.  They  did  not  retire  in  any  hasty  or 
precipitate  flight,  but  proceeded  “  from  the  prison  to  the  house  of 
Lydia  and  there  they  met  the  Christian  brethren,  who  wore  as¬ 
sembled  to  hear  their  farewell  words  of  exhortation ;  and  so  they 
departed  from  the  city.  It  was  not,  however,  deemed  sufficient  that 
this  infant  church  at  Philippi  should  be  left  alone  with  the  mere 
remembrance  of  words  of  exhortation.  Two  of  the  Apostolic 
company  remained  behind:  Timotheus,  of  whom  the  Pbllippians 
‘Teamed  the  proof”  that  he  honestly  cared  for  their  state,  that 
he  was  truly  like-minded  with  St.  Paul,  “  serving  him  in  the  gos¬ 
pel  as  a  son  serves  his  father,”^  and  “  Luke  the  Evangelist,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel,”  though  he  never  praises  himself,  or  relates 
his  own  labors,  and  though  we  only  trace  his  movements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  St.  Paul  by  the  change  of  a  pronoun,  or  the  uncon¬ 
scious  variation  of  his  style. 

Timotheus  seems  to  have  rejoined  Paul  and  Silas,  if  not  at 
Thessalonica,  at  least  at  Bercea.  But  we  do  not  see  St.  Luke 
again  in  the  Apostle’s  company  till  the  third  missionary  journey 
and  the  second  visit  to  Macedonia.*  At  this  exact  point  of  sepa¬ 
ration,  we  observe  that  he  drops  the  style  of  an  eye-witness  and 
resumes  that  of  a  historian,  until  the  second  time  of  meeting, 
after  which  he  writes  as  an  eye-witness  till  the  arrival  at  Koine, 
and  the  very  close  of  the  Acts.  To  explain  and  justify  the  re¬ 
marks  here  made,  we  need  only  ask  the  reader  to  contrast  the, 
detailed  narrative  of  events  at  Philippi  with  the  more  general 

I  Acts  xvi.  40.  “  Pliil.  it  19,  25.  ®  Acts  xx.  4-6. 
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account  of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica.  It  might  be  inferred 
that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  an  eye-witness  in  the  former  city 
and  not  in  the  latter,  even  if  the  pronoun  did  not  show  us  when 
he  was  present  and  when  he  was  absent.  We  shall  trace  him  a 
second  time,  in  the  same  manner,  when  he  rejoins  St.  Paul  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  He  appears  again  on  a  voyage  from  Phi¬ 
lippi  to  Troas  (Acts  xx.  56),  as  now  he  has  appeared  on  a  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Philippi.  It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that 
his  vocation  as  a  physician  may  have  brought  him  into  connection 
with  these  contiguous  coasts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  has  even 
been  imagined,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  he  may  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  professional  skill  as  a  surgeon  at  sea. 
However  this  may  have  been,  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the 
ancient  opinion,  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  that  St.  Luke 
was  a  native  of  Antioch.  Such  a  city  was  a  likely  place  for  the 
education  of  a  physician.^  It  is.  also  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
may  have  met  with  St.  Paul  there,  and  been  converted  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  His  medical  calling, 
or  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  or  both  combined  (and  the  combination 
has  ever  been  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel),  may  account 
for  his  visits  to  the  North  of  the  Archipelago :  or  St.  Paul  may  him¬ 
self  have  directed  his  movements,  as  he  afterwards  directed  those 
of  Timothy  and  Titus.*  All  these  suggestions,  though  more  or  less 
conjectural,  are  worthy  of  our  thoughts,  when  we  remember  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Church  owes  to  this  Evangelist,  not 
only  as  the  historian  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  as  an  example 
of  lono-  continued  devotion  to  the  truth,  and  of  unshaken  constancy 
to  that  one  Apostle,  who  said  with  sorrow  in  his  latest  trial,  tnat 
others  had  forsaken  him,  and  that  “only Luke”  was  with  hlm.^ 

Leavino-  their  first  Macedonian  converts  to  the  care  of  Timo- 
theus  and  Luke,  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  godly  men  and 
women  raised  up  among  the  Phllippians  themselves,^  Paul  and 
Silas  set  forth  on  their  journey.  Before  we  follow  them  to  Thes¬ 
salonica,  we  may  pause  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  condition 

'  Alexandria  was  famous  for  the  education  of  physicians,  and  Antioch  was  in  many 
respects  a  second  Alexandria. 

^  1  Tim.  i.  3;  2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21 ;  Tit.  i.  6,  hi.  12. 

=  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  See  the  Christian  Year:  St.  Luke’s  Day. 

The  Christian  women  at  Philippi  have  been  alluded  to  before,  P.  272.  See  espe¬ 
cially  Phil.  iv.  2,  3.  "VYe  cannot  well  doubt  that  presbyters  also  were  appointed,  as  at 
Thessalonica.  See  below.  Compare  Phil.  L  1. 
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and  extent  of  Macedonia,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  un¬ 
derstood  In  the  language  of  the  day.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  made  Macedonia  a  kind  of  Holy 
Land;  and  It  is  satisfactory  that  the  places  there  visited  and 
revisited  by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  are  so  well  known,  that 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  the  mind  their  position 
and  their  relation  to  the  sui'rounding  country. 

Macedonia,  in  its  popular  sense,  may  be  described  as  a  region 
bounded  by  a  great  semicircle  of  mountains,  beyond  which  the 
streams  flow  westward  to  the  Adriatic,  or  northward  and  eastward 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine.  This  mountain  barrier  sends 
down  branches  to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  or  Thracian  frontier, 
over  against  Thasos  and  Samothrace;  and  on  the  south  shuts  out 
the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  rises  near  the  shore  to  the  high  sum¬ 
mits  of  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  the  snowy  Olympus.^  The  space  thus 
enclosed  is  intersected  by  two  great  rivers.  One  of  these  is 
Homer’s  “  wide-flowing  Axius,”  which  directs  its  course  past 
Pella,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander,  to  the  low  levels  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thessalonica,  where  other  rivers  flow  near  it  into  the  Thermaic 
gulf.  The  other  is  the  Strymon,  which  brings  the  produce  of  the 
great  inland  level  of  Serres  by  Lake  Cercinus  to  the  sea  at  Am- 
phipolis,  and  beyond  which  was  Philippi,  the  military  outpost  that 
commemorated  the  successful  conquests  of  Alexander’s  father.  Be¬ 
tween  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers  a  remarkable  tract  of  country, 
which  is  insular  rather  than  continental,  projects  into  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  divides  itself  into  three  points,  on  the  furthest  of 
Avhich  Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow.^  Part  of  St.  Paul’s  path  between  Philippi  and  Bercea  lay 
across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula.  The  whole  of  his  route  was 

1  The  natural  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  is  formed  by  the  Cam- 
bunian  hills,  running  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  central  chain  of  Pindus. 
The  Cambunian  range  is  vividly  described  in  the  following  view  from  the  “giddy 
height”  of  Olympus,  which  rises  near  the  coast:  “I  seemed  to  stand  perpendicu¬ 
larly  over  the  sea,  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  Saloniea  was  quite  distinguishable, 
lying  north-east.  Larissa  [in  Thessaly]  appeared  under  my  very  feet.  The  whole 
horizon  from  north  to  south-west  was  occupied  by  mountains  banning  on,  as  it  were, 
to  Olympus.” — Urquhart’s  Spirit  o  f  the  East. 

^  The  elevation  of  Mount  Athos  is  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet.  The  writer  has 
heard  English  sailors  say  that  there  is  almost  always  snow  on  Athos  and  Olympus, 
and  that,  though  the  land  generally  is  high  in  this  part  of  the  JSgean,  these 
mountains  are  by  far  the  most  conspicuous. 
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over  liistoi’Ical  ground.  At  Philippi  he  was  close  to  the  confines 
of  Thracian  barbarism,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  last  battle  was 
fought  in  defence  of  the  republic.  At  Beroea  he  came  near  the 
mountains  beyond  whieh  is  the  region  of  classical  Greece,  and 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought  which  reduced 
Macedonia  to  a  province. 

If  we  wish  to  view  Macedonia  as  a  province,  some  modifications 
must  be  Introduced  into  the  preceding  description.  It  applies,  in¬ 
deed,  with  sufficient  exactness  to  the  country  on  its  first  conquest 
by  the  Eomans.  The  rivers  already  alluded  to,  define  the  four 
districts  into  which  it  was  divided.  Macedonia  Prima  was  the 
region  east  of  the  Stryraon,  of  which  Amphipolis  w,a8  the  capital ; 
Macedonia  Secunda  lay  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  and 
Thessalonica  was  its  metropolis;  and  the  other  two  regions  were 
situated  to  the  south  towards  Thessaly,  and  on  the  mountains  to 
the  west.  This  was  the  division  adopted  by  Paulus  ADmilius  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  But  the  arrangement  was  only  temporary. 
The  whole  of  Macedonia,  along  with  some  adjacent  territories, 
was  made  one  province,  and  centralized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
proconsul,  who  resided  at  Thessalonica.  This  province  included 
Thessaly,  and  extended  over  the  mountain  chain  which  had  been 
the  western  boundary  of  ancient  Macedonia,  so  as  to  embrace  a 
sea-board  of  considerable  length  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  political  limits,  in  this  part  of  the  Empire,  are  far  more  easily 
discriminated  than  those  with  which  we  have  been  lately  occupied, 
(Ch.  VIII.)  Three  provinces  divided  the  whole  surface  which 
extends  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube  to  Cape  Matapan.  All  of 
them  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  extent 
of  Macedonia  has  just  been  defined.  Its  relations  with  the  other 
provinces  were  as  follows.  On  the  north-west  it  was  contiguous 
to  Illyricum,  which  was  spread  down  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
nearly  to  the  same  point  to  which  the  Austrian  territory  now  ex¬ 
tends,  fringing  the  Mahometan  empire  with  a  Christian  border. 
A  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  at  the  Acroceraunian  promon¬ 
tory,  it  touched  Acliaia,  the  boundary  of  which  province  ran  thence 
in  an  irregular  line  to  the  Bay  of  Thermopyla3  and  the  north  of 
Euboea,  including  Epirus,  and  excluding  Thessaly.  Achaia  and 
Macedonia  were  traversed  many  times  by  the  Apostle  ;  and  he 
could  say,  when  he  was  hoping  to  travel  to  Rome,  that  he  had 
preached  the  Gospel  “  round  about  unto  Illyricum.” 
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When  we  allude  to  Eome,  and  think  of  the  relation  of  the  City 
to  the  provinces,  we  are  inevitably  reminded  of  the  military  roads  ; 
and  here,  across  the  breadth  of  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
roads  of  the  Empire.  It  is  evident  that,  after  Constantinople  was 
founded,  a  line  of  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  capitals  was  of  the  utmost  moment ;  but  the  Via  Egnatia  was 
constructed  long  before  that  period.  Strabo,  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  informs  us  that  it  was  regularly  made  and  marked  out  by 
milestones,  from  Dyrrhachium  on  the  Adriatic,  to  Cypselus  on  the 
Ilebrus  in  Thrace ;  and,  even  before  the  close  of  the  republic,  we 
find  Cicero  speaking,  in  one  of  his  orations,  of  “  that  military  way 
of  ours,  which  connects  us  with  the  Hellespont.”  Certain  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont  had  been  part  of 
the  legacy  of  King  Attains,^  and  the  simultaneous  possession  of 
Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  with  the  prospect  of  further  con¬ 
quests  in  the  East,  made  this  line  of  communication  absolutely 
necessary.  IThen  St.  Paul  was  on  the  Homan  road  at  Troas'  or 
Philippi,  he  was  on  a  road  which  led  to  the  gates  of  Pome.  It 
was  the  same  pavement  which  he  afterwards  trod  at  Appil  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns.  The  nearest  parallel  which  the  world  has 
seen  of  the  imperial  roads  is  the  present  European  railway  system. 
The  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were 
what  the  Straits  of  Pover  and  Holyhead  are  now ;  and  even  the 
passage  from  Brundusium  in  Italy,  to  Dyrrhachium  and  Apol- 
lonia^  in  Macedonia,  was  only  a  tempestuous  ferry, — ^^only  one  of 
those  difficulties  of  nature  which  the  Eomans  would  have  over¬ 
come  if  they  could,  and  which  the  boldest  of  the  Eomans  dared 
to  defy.  From  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  the  Via  Egnatia, 
strictly  so  called,  extended  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  to  the 
Hebrus,  in  Thrace.  Thessalonlca  was  about  half  way  between 
these  remote  points,  and  Philippi  was  the  last  important  town  in 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  Our  concern  is  only  with  that  part  of 
the  Via  Egnatia  which  lay  between  the  two  last  mentioned  cities. 

The  intermediate  stages  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  Ainphipolls  and  Apollonia.  The  distances  laid  down  in  the 

1  See  the  preceding  chapter,  under  “  Asia.” 

2  i.  e.  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
other  town  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  same  road,  between  Thessalonica  and 
Amphipolis  (Acts  xvii.  1). 

^  See  what  is  said  of  the  road  between  Troas  and  Pergamus,  &c.,  p.  259. 
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Itineraries  are  as  follows: — Philip'pi  to  Amphipolis,  thirty-three 
miles;  Amphipolis  to  Apollonia,  thirty  miles;  Apollonia  to  Thessa- 
lonica^  thirty-seven  miles.  These  distances  are  evidently  such  as 
might  have  been  traversed  each  in  one  day  ;  and  since  nothing  is 
said  of  any  delay  on  the  road,  but  everything  to  imply  that  the 
iourney  was  rapid,  we  conclude  (unless,  indeed  their  recent  suffev- 
ings  made  rapid  travelling  impossible)  that  Paul  and  Silas  rested 
one  night  at  each  of  the  intermediate  places,  and  thus  our  notice 
of  their  journey  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

From  Philippi  to  Amphipolis,  the  Roman  way  passed  across  the 
plain  to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangajus.  A  traveller,  going  direct 
from  Neapolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  might  make  his  way 
through  an  opening  in  the  mountains  nearer  the  coast.  This  is 
the  route  by  which  Xerxes  brought  his  army,  and  by  which 
modern  journeys  are  usually  made.  But  Philippi  was  not  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  now,  under  the  Turks,  it  is  a 
ruined  village.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  position  of  this 
colony  determined  the  direction  of  the  road.  The  very  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,^  and  its  liability  to  inundations,  must  have  caused 
this  road  to  be  carefully  constructed.  The  surface  of  the  plain, 
which  is  intersected  by  multitudes  of  streams,  is  covered  now 
with  plantations  of  cotton  and  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  the 
villatres  are  so  numerous  that,  when  seen  from  the  summits  of  the 
neighboring  mountains,  they  appear  to  form  one  continued  town. 
Xot  far  from  the  coast,  the  Strymon  spreads  out  into  a  lake  as 
larore  as  VUindermere :  and  between  the  lower  end  of  this  lake 
and  the  inner  reach  of  the  Strymonic  gulf,  where  the  mountains 
leave  a  narrow  opening,  Amphipolis  was  situated  on  a  bend  of  the 
river. 

“  The  position  of  Amphipolis  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Greece.  It  stands  in  a  pass  which  traverses  the  mountains  bor¬ 
dering  the  Strymonic  gulf,  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  com¬ 
munication  from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian 
plains,  which  extend,  for  sixty  miles,  from  beyond  Melenlko  to 
Philippi.”  The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  “Nine  Ways,” 
from  the  creat  number  of  Thracian  and  Macedonian  roads  which 

1  “  The  plain  is  very  fertile,  and  besides  yielding  abundant  harvests  of  cotton, 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  contains  extensive  pastures  peopled  with  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep.  No  part  of  the  land  is  neglected ;  and  the  district,  in  its  general 
appearance  is  not  inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe.” — Leake,  p.  201. 
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met  at  this  point.  The  Athenians  saw  the  importance  of  the 
position,  and  established  a  colony  there,  which  they  called  Am- 
phipolis,  because  the  river  surrounded  it.  Some  of  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  not  only  as  regards  military 
and  political  movements,  but  in  reference  to  the  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  historian  himself,'  is  concentrated  on  this  spot.  And 
ao-ain,  Amphipolis  appears  in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  as  a 
great  stake  in  the  later  struggle  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
the  citizens  of  Athens.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  one  striking 
passage  in  the  history  of  Eoman  conquest ;  here  Paulus  A^rnilius, 
after  ”he  tattle  of  Pydna,  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  Mace¬ 
donians  should  be  free,  and  now  another  Paulus  was  here,  whose 
message  to  the  Macedonians  was  an  honest  proclamation  of  a 
better  liberty,  without  conditions  and  without  reserve. 

St.  Paul’s  next  stage  was  to  the  city  of  Apollonia.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Amphipolis,  the  road  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  Strymomc 
gulf,  first  between  cliffs  and  the  sea,  and  then  across  a  v/ell-wooded 
maritime  plain,  whence  the  peak  of  Athos  is  seen  far  across  the  ^ 
bay  to  the  left.  We  quit  the  sea-shore  at  the  narrow  gorge  of 
Aulon,  or  Arethusa  and  there  enter  the  valley  which  crosses  the 
neck  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  fre¬ 
quent  historical  landmarks  reminding  us  of  Athens.  Thucydides 
has  just  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Amphipolis  and  the  Stry- 
mon.  As  we  leave  the  sea,  we  have  before  us,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
Stagirus,  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle  ;  and  in  the  pass,  where  the 
mountains  close  on  the  road,  is  the  tomb  of  Euripides.  Thus  the  steps 
of  our  progress,  as  we  leave  the  East  and  begin  to  draw  near  to 
Athens,  are  already  among  her  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 

Apollonia  is  somewhere  in  the  inland  part  of  the  journey,  where 
the  Via  Egnatla  crosses  from  the  gulf  of  the  Strymon  to  that  of 
Thessalonica ;  but  its  exact  position  has  not  been  ascertained.  We 
will,  therefore,  merely  allude  to  the  scenery  through  which  the 
traveller  moves,  in  going  from  sea  to  sea.  The  pass  of  Arethusa 
is  beautiful  and  picturesque.  A  river  flows  through  it  in  a  sin¬ 
uous  course,  and  abundant  oaks  and  plane-trees  are  on  the  rocks 
around.  Presently  this  stream  is  seen  to  emerge  from  an  inland 
lake,  whose  promontories  and  villages,  with  the  high  mountains 

1  See  Herod,  vii.  114.  Here  Xerxes  crossed  the  Strymon,  and  oifered  a  sacrifice 
of  white  horses  to  the  river,  and  buried  alive  nine  youths  and  maidens. 

2  It  was  his  failure  in  an  expedition  against  Amphipolis  that  caused  the  exile  of 
Thucydides. 
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rising  to  the  south-west,  have  reminded  travellers  of  Switzerland. 
As  we  journey  towards  the  west,  we  come  to  a  second  lake.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  the  modern  post-station  of  Klisali,  which  jnay 
possibly  he  Apollonla,  though  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  on 
the  mountain  slope  to  the  south  of  the  easternmost  lake.  The 
whole  region  of  these  two  lakes  is  a  long  valley,  or  rather  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  plains,  where  the  level  spaces  are  richly  wooded  with  forest 
trees,  and  the  nearer  hills  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  olives. 
Beyond  the  second  lake,  the  road  passes  over  some  rising  ground, 
and  presently,  after  emerging  from  a  narrow  glen,  we  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  sea  once  more,  the  eye  ranges  freely  over  the  plain  of 
the  Axlus,  and  the  city  of  Thessalonica  is  Immediately  before  us. 

Once  arrived  in  this  city,  St.  Paul  no  longer  follows  the  course 
of  the  Via  Egnatia.  He  may  have  done  so  at  a  later  period,  when 
he  says  that  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  “  round  about  unto  Illyr- 
icum.'*  But  at  present  he  had  reached  the  point  most  favorable 
for  the  glad  proclamation.  The  direction  of  the  Boman  road  was 
of  course  determined  by  important  geographical  positions;  £ind 
along  the  whole  line  from  Dyrrhachium  to  the  Hebrus,  no  city 
was  so  large  and  influential  as  Thessalonica. 

The  Apostolic  city  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  was  known  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  its  history  under  various  names.  Under 
that  of  Therma  it  is  associated  with  some  interesting  recollections. 
It  was  the  resting-place  of  Xerxes  on  his  march  ;  it  is  not  unmen¬ 
tioned  in  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  subject 
of  debate  in  the  last  independent  assemblies  of  Athens.  When 
the  Macedonian  power  began  to  overshadow  all  the  countries 
where  Greek  was  spoken,  this  city  received  its  new  name,  and  be¬ 
gan  a  new  and  more  distinguished  period  of  its  history.  A  sister 
of  Alexander  the  Great  was  called  Thessalonica,  and  her  name 
was  given  to  the  city  of  Therma,  when  rebuilt  and  embellished  by 
her  husband,  Cassander  the  son  of  Antipater.^  This  name,  under 
a  form  slightly  modified,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Salneck  of  the  early  German  poets  has  become  the  Salonlki  of  the 
modern  Levant.  Its  history  can  be  followed  as  continuously  as 

1  The  first  author  in  which  the  new  name  occurs  is  Polybius.  Some  say  that  the 
name  was  given  by  Philip  in  honor  of  his  daughter,  and  others  that  it  directly  com¬ 
memorated  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians.  But  the  opinion  stated  above  appears- 
the  most  probable.  Philip’s  daughter  was  called  Thessalonica,  in  commemoration  of 
a  victory  obtained  by  her  father  on  the  day  when  he  heard  of  her  birth.  Cousintey 
sees  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  Victory  on  the  coins  of  the  city. 
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its  name.  When  Macedonia  was  partitioned  into  four  provincial 
divisions  by  Paulus  ^milius,  Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of  that 
which  lay  between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon.’  When  the  four 
regions  were  united  into  one  Eoman  province,  this  city  was  chosen 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole.  Its  name  appears  more  than  once 
in  the  annals  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  exile  of 
Cicero*,  and  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey  between  Home  and 
his  province  in  the  East.  Antony  and  Octavius  were  here  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi :  and  coins  are  still  extant  which  allude  to 
the  “freedom”  granted  by  the  victorious  leaders  to  the  city  of  the 
Thermaic  gulf.  Strabo,  in  the  first  century,  speaks  of  Thessa¬ 
lonica  as  the  most  populous  town  in  Macedonia.  Lucian,  in  the 
second  century,  uses  similar  language.  Before  the  founding  of 
Constantinople,  it  was  virtually  the  capital  of  Greece  and  Illyri- 
cum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia,  and  shared  the  trade  of  the  ^gean 
with  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  Even  after  the  Eastern  Pome  was 
built  and  reigned  over  the  Levant,  w'e  find  both  Pagan  and  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  speaking  of  Thessalonica  as  the  metropolis  of  Mace¬ 
donia  and  a  place  of  great  magnitude.  Through  the  Middle  Ages 
it  never  ceased  to  be  important :  and  it  is,  at  the  ])resent  day,  the 
second  city  in  European  Turkey.  The  reason  of  this  continued 
pre-eminence  is  to  be  found  in  its  geographical  position.  Situated 
on  the  inner  bend  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf, — half-way  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Hellespont,— on  the  sea-margin  of  a  vast  plain 
watered  by  several  rlvers,-^and  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  which 
commands  the  approach  to  the  other  great  Macedonian  level, — it 
was  evidently  destined  for  a  mercantile  emporium.  Its  relation 
with  the  inland  trade  of  Macedonia  was  as  close  as  that  of  Am- 
phipoli's ;  and  its  maritime  advantages  were  perhaps  even  greater. 
Thus,  ^while  Amphipolls  decayed  under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
Thessalonica  continued  to  prosper.  There  probably  never  was  a 
time,  from  the  day  when  it  first  received  its  name,  that  this  city 
has  not  had  the  aspect  of  a  busy  commercial  town.®  We  see  at 
once  how  appropriate  a  place  it  was  for  one  of  the  starting-points 
of  the  Gospel  in  Europe  ;  and  we  can  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
expression  used  by  St.  Paul  within  a  few  months  of  his  departure 
from  the  Thessalonlans,  when  he  says,  that  “  from  them  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  had  sounded  forth  like  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  Macedo¬ 
nia  and  Achaia,  but  in  every  place.” 

No  city,  which  we  have  yet  had  occasion  to  describe,  has  had  so 
'  See  above,  pp.  280,  28L  “  See  page  11. 
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dlstinguislied  a  Christian  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Syrian  Antioch;  and  the  Christian  glory  of  the  Patriarchal  city 
gradually  faded  before  that  of  the  Macedonian  metropolis.  The 
heroic  age  of  Thessalonica  was  the  third  century.^  It  was  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Constantinople  in  the  shock  of  the  barbarians ;  and  it  held 
up  the  torch  of  the  truth  to  the  successive  tribes  who  overspread 
the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  ^Egean, — the  Goths  and 
the  Sclaves,  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Wal- 
lachians,^  whose  language  still  seems  to  connect  them  with  Philippi 
and  the  Roman  colonies.  Thus,  in  the  medieval  chroniclers,  it  has 
deserved  the  name  of  “the  Orthodox  City.”  The  remains  of  its 
Hippodrome,  which  is  forever  associated  with  the  history  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  and  Ambrose,^  can  yet  be  traced  among  the  Turkish  houses. 
Its  bishops  have  sat  in  great  councils.  The  writings  of  its  great 
preacher  and  scholar  Eustathius^  are  still  preserved  to  us.  It  is 
true  that  the  Christianity  of  Thessalonica,  both  medieval  and  mod¬ 
ern,  has  been  debased  by  humiliating  superstition.  The  glory  of 
its  patron  saint,  Demetrius,  has  eclipsed  that  of  St.  Paul,  the 
founder  of  its  Church.  But  the  same  Divine  Providence,  which 
causes  us  to  be  thankful  for  the  past,  commands  us  to  be  hopeful  * 
for  the  future ;  and  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  new 
harvest  of  the  “  work  of  faith,  and  labor  of  love,  and  patience  of 
hope,”'  shall  spring  up  from  the  seeds  of  Divine  Truth,  which 
were  first  sown  on  the  shore  of  the  Thermalc  Gulf  by  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles. 

If  Thessalonica  can  boast  of  a  series  of  Christian  annals,  un- 

1  Tafel  traces  the  history  of  Thessalonica,  in  great  detail,  through  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and  shows  how,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  means  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  Sclaves,  and  through  them  the  Bulgarians,  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
peasant  population  to  the  east  of  Thessalonica  is  Bulgarian,  to  the  west  it  is  Greek 
(Cousinery,  p.  62).  Both  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

2  See  what  Cousinery  says  (ch.  i.)  of  the  Wallachians,  who  are  intermixed  among 
the  other  tribes  of  Modern  Macedonia.  They  speak  a  corrupt  Latin,  and  he  thinks 
they  are  descended  from  the  ancient  colonies.  They  are  a  fierce  and  bold  race, 
living  chiefly  in  the  mountains ;  and  when  trading  caravans  have  to  go  through, 
dangerous  places  they  are  posted  in  the  front. 

®  Some  accounts  say  that  15,000  persons  were  involved  in  the  massacre,  for 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  exacted  penance  from  the  Emperor.  See  Gibbon, 
ch.  xxviu  For  some  notice  of  the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome,  which  still  retains 
its  name,  see  Cousinery,  ch.  ii. 

*  Eustathius  preached  and  wrote  there  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Comneni,  and  is  held  to  have  been  “  beyond  all  dispute  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  age.”  ‘  1  Thess.  i.  3. 
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broken  since  the  day  of  St.  Paul’s  arrival,  its  relations  with  the 
Jewish  people  have  continued  for  a  still  longer  penod.  In  our 
own  day  it  contains  a  multitude  of  Jews^  commanding 
tlal  position,  many  of  whom  are  occupied  (not  very  differently 
from  St.  Paul  himself)  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  them  are  refugees  from  Spain,  and  peak  t  e 
Spanish  language.  There  are  materials  for  tracing  similar  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  same  scattered  and  persecuted  people  in  this  city,  at 
intervals,  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  even  before  the  destruction 
•  of  Jerusalem  we  find  them  here,  numerous  and  influential,  as  at 
Antioch  and  Iconium.  Here,  doubtless,  was  the  chief  cdony  of 
those  Jews  of  Macedonia  of  whom  Philo  speaks  f  for  while  there 
was  only  a  fro^eucha  at  Philippi,  and  while  Amphipolis  and 
Apollonia  had  no  Israelite  communities  to  detain  the  Apostles, 

“  the  synagogue  ”  of  the  neighborhood  was  at  Thessalonica. 

The  first  scene  to  which  we  are  introduced  m  this  city  is 
entirely  Jewish.  It  is  not  a  small  meeting  of  proselyte  women  by 
the  river  side,  but  a  crowded  assembly  of  true  born  Jews,  intent 
on  their  religious  worship,  afnong  whom  Paul  and  Silas  now 
‘make  their  appearance.  If  the  traces  of  their  recent  hardships 
were  manifest  in  their  very  aspect,  and  if  they  related  to  their 
Israelitish  brethren  how  they  had  “suffered  before  and  been 
cruelly  treated  at  Philippi”  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  their  ptrance  in 
among  them  must  have  created  a  strong  impression  of  indlgnplon 
and  sympathy,  which  explains  the  allusion  in  St.  Paul  s  Epistle. 
He  spoke,  however,  to  the  Thessalonian  Jews  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  man  who  has  no  time  to  lose  and  no  thought  to  waste  on  his 
own  sufferings.  He  preached  not  himself  but  Christ  crucified. 
The  Jewish  Scriptures  were  the  ground  of  his  argument.  He 
recurred  to  the  same  subject  again  and  again.  On  three  succes¬ 
sive  Sabbaths’he  argued  with  them ;  and  the  whole  body  of  Jews 
resident  in  Thessalonica  were  interested  and  excited  with  the  new 
doctrine,  and  were  preparing  either  to  adopt  or  oppose  it. 

The  three  points  on  which  he  insisted  were  these :  that  He 

1  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  Turkish  authority  speaks  of  them  as  carpet  and 
cloth  makers,  of  their  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  of  their  schools,  with  more  than 
1,000  children.  Cousinery  reckons  them  at  20,000,  many  of  them  from  Spain.  In 
the  Jevnsh  Intelligence  for  1849,  the  Jews  at  Salonica  are  reckoned  at  35,000,  being 
half  the  whole  population,  and  having  the  chief  trade  in  their  hands.  They  are 
said  to  have  thirty-six  synagogues,  “  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their  neatness  or 
elegance  of  style.”  “  See  p.  42.  ’  Acts  xvii.  2. 
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who  was  foretold  in  prophecy  was  to  he  a  suffering  Messiah, — 
that  after  death  He  was  to  rise  again, — and  that  the  crucified 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  Indeed  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come. 
Such  is  the  distinct  and  concise  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xvii.  3)  :  and  the  same  topics  of  teaching  are  implied 
in  the  first  Epistle,  where  the  Thessalonians  are  appealed  to  as 
men  who  had  been  taught  to  “  believe  that  Jesus  had  really  died 
and  risen  again”  (iv.  14),  and  who  had  turned  to  serve  the  true 
God,  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raise^l  from 
the  dead,  even  Jesus  ”  (i.  10).  Of  the  mode  in  which  these 
subjects  would  be  presented  to  his  hearers  we  can  form  some  idea 
from  what  was  said  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  The  very  aspect  of 
the  worshipers  was  the  same  proselytes  were  equally  attached 
to  the  cono-rejiations  in  Pisidia  and  Macedonia,  and  the  “  devout 
and  honorable  women”  in  one  city  found  their  parallel  in  the 
“chief  women”  in  the  other.  The  impression,  too,  produced  by 
the  address  was  not  very  different  here  from  what  it  had  been 
there.  At  first  it  was  favorably  received,  the  interest  of  novelty 
havino-  more  influence  than  the  seriousness  of  conviction.  Even 
from  the  first  some  of  the  topics  must  have  contained  matter  for 
perplexity  or  cavilling.  Many  would  be  indisposed  to  believe  the 
fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection  :  and  many  more  who,  in  their  exile 
from  Jerusalem,  were  looking  intently  for  the  restoration  of  an 
earthly  kingdom,^  must  have  heard  incredulously  and  unwillingly 
of  the  humiliation  of  Messiah. 

That  St.  Paul  did  speak  of  Messiah’s  glorious  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  foretold  in  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  themselves,  may  be 
gathered  by  comparing  together  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians.  The  accusation  brought  against  him  (Acts  xvii. 
7)  was,  that  he  was  proclaiming  another  Idng^  and  virtually  rebel¬ 
ling  against  the  emperor.  And  in  strict  conformity  to  this  the 
Thessalonians  are  reminded  of  the  exhortations  and  entreaties  he 
gave  them,  when  among  them,  that  they  would  “walk  worthily  of 
the  God  who  had  called  them  to  His  kingdom  and  glory”  (1 
Thess.  ii.  12),  and  they  are  addressed  as  those  who  had  “suffered 
affliction  for  the  sake  of  that  kingdom"  (2  Thess.  I.  5).  Indeed, 
the  royal  state  of  Christ’s  second  advent  was  one  chief  topic  which 

1  See  the  account  given  of  the  synagogue-worship, — the  desk,  the  ark,  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  prayers,  the  Scripture-reading,  the  Tallith,  &c.,  — given  in  pp,  175-178. 

2  Acts  i.  6. 
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was  urgently  enforced,  and  deeply  impressed,  on  the  minds  of  the 
Thessalonian  converts.  This  subject  tinges  the  whole  atmosphere 
through  which  the  aspect  of  this  church  is  presented  to  us.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  each  of  the  primitive  churches,  which  are  de¬ 
picted  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  there  is  some  peculiar  feature  which 
gives  it  an  individual  character.  In  Corinth  it  is  the  spirit  of 
party in  Galatia  the  rapid  declension  into  Judaism,^  in  Philippi 
it  is  a  steady  and  self-denying  generosity.^  And  if  we  were  asked 
for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  first  Christians  of  Thes- 
salonica,  we  should  point  to  their  overwhelming  sense  of  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  second  advent,  accompanied  with  melancholy  thoughts 
concerning  those  who  might  die  before  it,  and  with  gloomy  and 
unpractical  views  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  vanity  of  the 
world.  Each  chapter  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
ends  with  an  allusion  to  this  subject;  and  it  was  evidently  the 
topic  of  frequent  conversations,  when  the  Apostle  was  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  But  St.  Paul  never  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  future  as  though 
the  present  was  to  be  forgotten.  When  the  Thessalonians  were 
admonished  of  Christ’s  advent,  he  told  them  also  of  other  coming 
events,  full  of  practical  warning  to  all  ages,  though  to  our  eyes 
still  they  are  shrouded  in  mystery, — of  “  the  falling  away,”  and  of 
“the  man  of  sin.”‘  “These  awful  revelations,”  he  said,  “must 
precede  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Do  you  not  remember 
he  adds  with  emphasis  in  his  letter,  “  that  lohen  I  was  still  ivith 
you  I  often  told  you  this*  You  hnow,  therefore,  the  hindrance  why 
he  is  not  revealed,  as  he  will  be  in  his  own  season.”  He  told 
them,  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  that  “  the  times  and  the 
seasons  ”  of  the  coming  revelations  were  known  only  to  God 
and  he  warned  them,  as  the  first  disciples  had  been  warned  in 
Judsea,  that  the  great  day  would  come  suddenly  on  men  unpre¬ 
pared,  “  as  the  pangs  of  travail  on  her  whose  time  is  full,”  and 
“  as  a  thief  in  the  night and  he  showed  them,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  that,  though  it  be  true  that  life  is  short  and  the 
world  is  vanity,  yet  God’s  work  must  be  done  diligently  and  to 
the  last. 

1 1  Cor.  i.  10,  &c.  2  Gal.  i.  6,  &c.  *  Phil.  iv.  10-16. 

*  “  But  of  the  times  and  seasons,  brethren,  when  these  things  shall  be  you  need 
no  warning.  For  yourselves  know  perjectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  night ;  and  while  men  say  peace  and  safety,  destruction  shall  come 
upon  them  in  a  moment,  as  the  pangs  of  travail  upon  her  whose  time  is  full.” — 
1  Thess.  V.  1-3.  See  Acts  i.  7 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  43 ;  Luke  xii.  39 ;  2  Peter  iii.  10. 

‘  2  Thess.  iu  ‘  The  verb  is  in  the  imperfect. 
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The  whole  demeanor  of  St.  Paul  among  the  Thessalonians  may¬ 
be  traced,  by  means  of  these  Epistles,  with  singular  minuteness. 
W e  see  there,  not  only  what  success  he  had  on  his  first  entrance 
among  them,’ not  only  how  the  Gospel  came  “with  power  and 
with  full  conviction  of  its  truth, but  also  “  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  among  them  for  their  sakes.”  W^e  see  him  proclaiming 
the  truth  with  unflinching  courage,*  endeavoring  to  win  no 
converts  by  flattering^  words,  but  warning  his  hearers  of  all  the 
danger  of  the  sins  and  pollution  to  which  they  were  tempted ; 
manifestly  showing  that  his  work  was  not  intended  to  gratify  any 
desire  of  self-advancement,  but  scrupulously  maintaining  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  unblamable  character.®  We  see  him  rebuking  and 
admonishing  his  converts  with  all  the  faithfulness  of  a  father  to 
his  children,®  and  cherishing  them  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
mother  for  the  infant  of  her  bosom.  We  see  in  this  Apostle  at 
Thessalonica  all  the  devotion  of  a  friend  who  is  ready  to  devote 
his  life  for  those  whom  he  loves, ’all  the  watchfulness  of  the  faithful 
pastor,  to  whom  “  each  one  ”  of  his  flock  is  the  separate  object  of 
individual  care.* 

And  from  these  Epistles  we  obtain  further  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  what  may  be  called  the  outward  incidents  of  St.  Paul’s 
residence  in  this  city.  He  might  when  there,  consistently  with 
the  Lord’s  institution*  and  with  the  practice  of  the  other  Apos¬ 
tles,'®  have  been  “burdensome”  to  those  whom  he  taught,  so  as  to 
receive  from  them  the  means  of  his  temporal  support.  But  that 
he  might  place  his  disinterestedness  above  all  suspicion,  and  that 
he  might  set  an  example  to  those  who  were  too  much  inclined  to 
live  by  the  labor  of  others,  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  that 
which  was  an  undoubted  right.  He  was  enabled  to  maintain  this 
independent  position  partly  by  the  liberality  of  his  friends  at  Phi¬ 
lippi,  who  once  and  again,  on  this  first  visit  to  Macedonia,  sent  re¬ 
lief  to  his  necessities  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16).  And  the  journeys  of 
those  pious  men  who  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  persecuted 
Apostles  along  the  Via  Egnatia  by  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia, 
bringing  the  alms  which  had  been  collected  at  Philippi,  are  among 
the  most  touching  incidents  of  the  Apostolic  history.  And  not  less 
touching  is  that  description  which  St.  Paul  himself  gives  us  of  that 

’  1  These,  ii.  1.  ^1  Thess.  ii.  1.  *1  Thess.  ii.  2.  ^1  Thess.  ii.  6. 

®  1  Thess.  ii.  10.  '  1  Thess.  ii.  11.  ’  1  Thess.  ii.  8.  ®  1  Thess.  ii.  11. 

®  Matt.  X.  10;  Luke  x.  7.  See  1  Tim.  v.  18.  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  &c. 
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Other  means  of  support— “  his  own  labor  night  and  dy,  that  he 
might  not  be  burdensome  to  any  of  them”  (1  Thess.  ii.  9).  He 
did  not  merely  “  rob  other  churches,’”  that  he  might  do  the  Thes- 
salonians  service,  but  the  trade  he  had  learned  when  a  boy  in 
Cilicia' justified  the  old  Jewish  maxim'  “he  was  like  a  vineyard 
that  is  fenced ;  ”  and  he  was  able  to  show  an  example,  not  only  to 
the  “  disorderly  busy  bodies”  of  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iv.  H)) 
but  to  all,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  who  are  apt  to  neglect  their 
proper  business  (2  Thess.  iii.  H)?  snd  ready  to  eat  other  men  s 
bread  for  naught  (2  Thess.  iii.  8).  Late  at  night,  when  the  sun 
had  long  set  on  the  incessant  spiritual  labors  of  the  day,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  might  be  seen  by  lamp-light  laboring  at  the  rough  hair-cloth, 
“that  he  might  be  chargeable  to  none.”  It  was  an  emphatic  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  “commands”  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
give  when  he  was  among  them,  that  they  should  “  study  to  be 
quiet  and  to  work  with  their  own  hands”  (1  Thess.  iv.  11),  and 
the  stern  principle  he  laid  down,  that  “  if  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat.”  (2  Thess.  iii.  10.) 

In  these  same  Epistles,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  work  at  Thes¬ 
salonica  as  having  been  encompassed  with  afflictions,  and  of  the 
Gospel  as  having  advanced  by  a  painful  struggle.  IV  hat  these 
afflictions  and  struggles  were,  we  can  gather  from  the  slight  notices 
of  events  which  are  contained  in  the  Acts.  The  Apostle  s  success 
among  the  Gentiles  roused  the  enmity  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Even  in  the  Synagogue  the  Proselytes  attached  themselves  to  him 
more  readily  than  the  Jews.  But  he  did  not  merely  obtain  an 
influence  over  the  Gentile  mind  by  the  indirect  means  of  his  dis¬ 
putations  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Synagogue,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  Proselytes ;  but  on  the  intermediate  days  he  was 
doubtless  in  frequent  and  direct  communication  with  the  Heathen. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  results,  even  if  his  stay  was 
limited  to  the  period  corresponding  to  three  Sabbaths.  No  one 
can  say  what  effects  might  follow  from  three  weeks  of  an  Apos¬ 
tle’s  teaching.  But  we  are  by  no  means  forced  to  adopt  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  time  was  limited  to  three  weeks.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  St.  Paul  remained  at  Thessalonica  for  a  longer  period. 
At  other  cities,  when  he  was  repelled  by  the  J ews,  he  became  the 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  8.  *  it,  p.  *71. 

®  “He  that  hath  a  trade  in  his  hand,  to  what  is  he  like?  He  is  like  a  vineyard  that 
is  fenced.” 
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evangelist  of  the  Gentiles,  and  remained  till  he  was  compelled  to 
depart.  The  Thessalonian  letters  throw  great  light  on  the  rup¬ 
ture  which  certainly  took  place  with  the  Jews  on  this  occasion, 
and  which  is  implied  in  that  one  word  in  the  Acts  which 
speaks  of  their  jealousy^  against  the  Gentiles.  The  Avhole  aspect 
of  the  letters  shows  that  the  main  body  of  the  Thessalonian 
Church  Avas  not  Jewish,  but  Gentile.  The  Jews' are  spoken  of 
as  an  extraneous  body,  as  the  bnemies  of  Christianity  and  of  all 
men,  not  as  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Church  was^composed. 
The  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures  are  not  once  quoted  in  either  of 
these  Epistles.®  The  converts  are  addressed  as  those  who  had 
turned,  not  from  HebreAv  fables  and  traditions,  but  from  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  Heathen  idolatry.'*  How  new  and  how  comforting  to  them 
must  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
What  a  contrast  must  this  revelation  of  “life  and  immortality” 
have  been  to  the  hopeless  lamentations  of  their  own  pagan  funerals, 
and  to  the  dismal  teaching  which  we  can  still  read  in  the  sepul¬ 
chral  inscriptions®  of  Heathen  Thessalonica, — such  as  told  the 
bystander  that  after  death  there  is  no  revival,  after  the  grave  no 
meeting  of  those  who  have  loved  each  other  on  earth.  How  ouo'ht 
the  truth  taught  by  the  Apostle  to  have  comforted  the  new  dis¬ 
ciples  at  the  thought  of  inevitable,  though  only  temporary,  sepa¬ 
ration  from  their  Christian  brethren.  And  yet  how  difficult  was 
the  truth  to  realize,  when  they  saAV  those  brethren  sink  into  lifeless 
forms,  and  after  they  had  committed  them  to  the  earth  which  had 
received  all  their  heathen  ancestors.  How  eagerlv  can  we  imagine 
them  to  have  read  the  new  assurances  of  comfort  which  came  in 
the  letter  from  Corinth,  and  which  told  them  “  not  to  sorrow  like 
other  men  who  have  no  hope.”* 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  events  which  occurred  between  the 
Apostle’s  departure  from  Thessalonica  and  the  time  when  he  Avrote 
the  letter  from  Corinth.  We  must  return  to  the  persecution  that 
led  him  to  undertake  that  journey,  which  brought  him  from  the 
capital  of  Macedonia  to  that  of  Achaia. 

WTien  the  Jews  saw  Proselytes  and  Gentiles,  and  many  of  the 
leading  women  of  the  city,’ convinced  by  St.  Paul’s  teaching,  they 

1  Acts  xvii.  5.  "1  Tliess.  ii.  Contrast  Kom.  ix. 

®The  Epistles  to  Titus  and  Philemon,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  the  only  other  in¬ 
stances.  *  1  Thess.  i.  9. 

®  Here  and  there  in  such  inscriptions  is  a  hint  of  immortality ;  but  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Greek  world  concerning  the  dead  is  that  of  utter  hopelessness. 

e  1  Thess.  iv.  13.  ’  -A-cts  xvii.  4.  See  above. 
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must  have  felt  that  his  influence  was  silently  undermining  theirs. 
In  proportion  to  his  success  in  spreading  Christianity,  their  power 
of  spreading  Judaism  declined.  Their  sensitiveness  would  be  in¬ 
creased  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  dislike  with  which  they 
were  viewed  at  this  time  by  the  Roman  power.  Thus  they  adopt¬ 
ed  the  tactics  which  had  been  used  with  some  success  before  at 
Iconium  and  Lystra,'and  turned  against  St.  Paul  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  those  weapons  which  are  the  readiest  instruments  of  vulgar 
bigotry.  They  excited  the  mob  of  Thessalonlca,  gathering  to¬ 
gether  a  multitude  of  those  worthless  idlers  about  the  markets  and 
landing-places  which  abound  in  every  such  city,  and  are  always 
ready  for  any  evil  work.  With  this  multitude  they  assaulted 
the  house  of  Jason  (perhaps  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  whose  name 
had  been  moulded  into  Gentile  form,  and  possibly  one  of  St. 
Paul’s  relations,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans), 
with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  seem  to  have  been  lodging.  Their 
wish  was  to  bring  Paul  and  Silas  out  to  the  demus,  or  assembly 
of  the  people.  But  they  were  absent  from  the  house ;  and 
Jason  and  some  other  Christians  were  dragged  before  the  city 
magistrates.  > 

The  accusation  vociferously  brought  against  them  was  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect :  “  These  Christians,  who  are  setting  the  whole  world 
in  confusion,  are  come  hither  at  last;  and  Jason  has  received 
them  into  his  house ;  and  they  are  all  acting  in  the  face  of  the 
Emperor’s  decrees,  for  they  assert  that  there  is  another  king, 
whom  they  call  Jesus.”  We  have  seenMiow  some  of  the  parts  of 
St.  Paul’s  teaching  at  Thessalonlca  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
latter  phrase  in  this  indictment ;  and  we  obtain  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  cause  why  the  whole  indictment  was  brought  forward 
with  so  much  vehemence,  and  why  it  was  so  likely  to  produce  au 
effect  on  the  magistrates,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  reference  to  Philippi,®  that  the  Jews  were  under  the 
ban  of  the  Roman  authorities  about  this  time,  for  having  raised 
a  tumult  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  instigation  (as  was  alleged)  of 
one  Chrestus,  or  Christus;  and  that  they  must  have  been  glad,  in 
the  provincial  cities,  to  be  able  to  show  their  loyalty  and  gratify 
their  malice,  by  throwing  the  odium  off  themselves  upon  a  sect 
whose  very  name  might  be  interpreted  to  imply  a  rebellion  against 
the  emperor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Jason  and  his  com- 

>  Acts  xir.  See  pp.  ISI,  195, &c.,-  also  pp.  184, 185.  » Above,  p.  295.  ’  P.  216. 
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panions  were  brought  before  the  folitarchs.  "We  use  the  Greek 
term  advisedly;  for  it  illustrates  the  political  constitution  of 
Thessalonica,  and  its  contrast  with  that  of  Philippi,  which  has 
lately  been  noticed.  Thessalonica  was  not  a  colony,  like  Philippi, 
Troas,  or  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  but  a  free  city  (  TJrls  lihera)^  like 
the  Syrian  Antioch,  or  like  Tarsus'  and  Athens.  The  privilege  of 
what  was  technically  called  “freedom”  was  given  to  certain  cities 
of  the  Empire  for  good  service  in  the  Civil  Wars,  or  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  old  celebrity  of  the  place,  or  for  other  reasons  of 
convenient  policy.  There  were  few  such  cities  in  the  western 
provinces,  as  there  Avere  no  municipia  in  the  eastern.  The  free 
towns  were  most  numerous  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire,  ivhere 
the  Greek  language  had  long  prevailed;  and  we  are  generally 
able  to  trace  the  reasons  why  this  privilege  was  bestowed  upon 
them.  At  Athens,  it  was  the  fame  of  its  ancient  eminence,  and 
the  evident  policy  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Greeks.  At 
Thessalonica  it  was  the  part  which  its  inhabitants  had  prudently 
taken  in  the  great  struggle  of  Augustus  and  Antony  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  When  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fouo-ht. 
Philippi  Avas  made  a  military  colony,  and  Thessalonica  became /ree. 

The  privilege  of  such  a  city  consisted  in  this, — that  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  self-governed  in  all  its  internal  affairs,  within  the  territory 
that  might  be  assigned  to  it.  The  governor  of  the  province  had 
no  right,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  interfere  with  these 
affairs.  The  local  magistrates  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  citizens  of  the  place.  No  stationary  garrison  of  Eoman 
soldiers  Avas  quartered  within  its  territory.^  No  insignia  of  Bomaii 
office  were  displayed  in  its  streets.  An  instance  of  the  care  with 
Avhich  this  rule  was  observed  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  who  tells  us, 
that  Germanicus,  whose  progress  was  usually  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  twelve  lictors,  declined  to  enter  Athens  attended  with 
more  than  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  magistracies  of  such 
cities  would  be  very  careful  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Emperor 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  to  avoid  every  disorder  which  might 
compromise  their  valued  dignity,  and  cause  it  to  be  withdrawn. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eoman  State  did  wisely  to  rely  on 
the  Greek  love  of  empty  distinction;  and  it  secured  its  dominion 
as  effectually  in  the  East  by  means  of  these  privileged  towns,  as 
by  the  stricter  political  annexation  of  the  municipia  in  the  West. 
iSee  p.  67  *  Hence  such  cities  were  sometimes  called  “ungarrisoned.” 
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The  form  of  government  in  the  free  cities  was  very  various.  In 
some  cases  the  old  magistracies  and  customs  were  continued  without 
any  material  modification.  In  others,  a  senate,  or  an  a^emhly, 
was  allowed  to  exist  where  none  had  existed  before.  Here,  at 
Thessalonica,  we  find  an  assembly  of  the  people  (Demus,  Acts 
xvii.  5)  and  supreme  magistrates,  who  are  called  politarchs  (Acts 
xvii.  8).-  It  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry,  whether  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  title  of  the  Thessalonian  magistracy  can  be  traced  in 
any  other  source  of  information.  This  question  is  immediately 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  one  of  those  passages^  of  monu¬ 
mental  history  which  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  cite  as  often 
as  possible  in  the  course  of  this  biography.  An  inscription  Avhich 
is  still  legible  on  an  archway  in  Thessalonica  gives  this  title  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  place,  informs  us  of  their  number,  and  mentions 
the  very  names  of  some  Mdio  bore  the  office  not  long  before  the 
day  of  St.  Paul. 

A  long  street  intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west.  This 
is  doubtless  the  very  direction  Avhich  the  ancient  road  took  in  its 
course  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hellespont ;  for  though  the  houses 
of  ancient  cities  are  destroyed  and  renewed,  the  lines  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  are  usually  unchanged.  If  there  were  any  doubt  of 
the  fact  at  Thessalonica,  the  question  is  set  at  rest  by  two  trium¬ 
phal  arches  which  still,  though  disfigured  by  time  and  injury,  and 
partly  concealed  by  Turkish  houses,  span  the  breadth  of  this  street, 
and  define  a  space  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  public 
parts  of  the  city  in  the  Apostolic  age.  One  of  these  arches  is 
at  the  western  extremity,  near  the  entrance  from  Pome,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  built  by  the  grateful  Thessalonians  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  victory  of  Augustus  and  Antony.  The  other 
I  is  further  to  the  east,  and  records  the  triumph  of  some  later  em¬ 
peror  (most  probably  Constantine)  over  enemies  subdued  near  the 
Danube  or  beyond.  The  second  of  these  arches,  with  its  sculp¬ 
tured  camels,  has  altogether  an  Asiatic  aspect,  and  belongs  to  a 
period  of  the  Empire  much  later  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  first 
has  the  representation  of  consuls  with  the  toga,  and  corresponds 
in  appearance  with  that  condition  of  the  arts  which  marks  the 
passing  of  the  Eepublic  Into  the  Empire.  If  erected  at  that  epoch, 
it  was  undoubtedly  existing  when  the  Apostle  was  in  Macedonia. 
The  inscription  in  Greek  letters,  which  is  here  given,  is  engraved 
on  this  arch  of  marble,  and  informs  us  still  of  the  magistracy 
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■which  the  Romans  recognized  and  allowed  to  subsist  in  the 
“  free  city  ”  of  Thessalonica. 

nOAEITAPXO'TTITaN  SaSIIIATPeY  TOY  KAEO 
IIATPAS  KAI  AOYKIOY  IIONTIOY  2EKOYNAOY 
nOYBAIOY  I'AAOYIOY  YAEEINOY  AHMHTPIOY 
TOY  iJiAYETOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY  NlKOnOAEQS 
ZniAOY  TOY  HAPMENmNOY  TOY  KAI  MENIYKOY 
TAIOY  AriAAHIOY  HOTEITOY . 

W e  learn  from  this  source  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
called  poUtarchs,  and  that  they  were  seven  in  number ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  worth  observing  (though  it  is  only  a  curious  coincidence) 
that  three  of  the  names  are  identical  with  three  of  St.  Paul’s 
friends  in  this  region, — Sopater  of  Beroea^  Gains  the  Macedonian^ 
and  Secundus  of  Thessalonica? 

It  is  at  least  well  worth  our  while  to  notice,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  Christian  evidence,  how  accurately  St.  Luke  writes  concerning 
the  political  characteristics  of  the  cities  and  provinces  which  he 
mentions.  He  takes  notice  in  the  most  artless  and  incidental 
manner,  of  minute  details  which  a  fraudulent  composer  would  ju¬ 
diciously  avoid,  and  which  in  the  mythical  result  of  mere  oral 
tradition  would  surely  be  loose  and  inexact.  Cyprus  is  a  “  pro¬ 
consular  ”  province.^  Philippi  is  a  “  colony.”®  The  magistrates 
of  Thessalonica  have  an  unusual  title,  unmentioned  in  ancient 
literature  ;  but  it  appears,  from  a  monument  of  a  different  kind, 
that  the  title  is  perfectly  correct.  And  the  whole  aspect  of  what 
happened  at  Thessalonica,  as  compared  with  the  events  at  Philippi, 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ascertained  difference  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  two  places.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  ;  but  we  are  presented  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  mixed  mob  of  Greeks  and  Jews,  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  show  themselves  to  be  “  Caesar's  friends."*  No  '‘Victors, 
with  rods  and  fasces,  appear  upon  the  scene ;  but  we  hear  some- 
thino”  distinctly  of  a  demus?  or  free  assembly  of  the  people. 
Nothing  is  said  of  religious  ceremonies^  which  the  citizens,  “  being 
Romans,”  may  not  lawfully  adopt ;  all  the  anxiety,  both  of  people 

’  Acts  XX.  4.  ^Actsxix.  29.  ®Actsxx. 4.  ^  Seep.  155.  ®  Seep.  2G8,  &c. 

*  The  conduct  and  language  of  the  Jews  in  Acts  xvii.  7,  should,  by  all  means,  be 
compared  with  what  was  said  to  Pilate  at  Jerusalem  :  “  If  thou  let  this  man  go. 
thou  art  not  C(csar’s  friend;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh  against 
Caesar.”— Jo/m  xix.  12.  ’  Acts  xvi.  35,  38.  ®  Acts  xvii.  5.  “  Acts  xvi.  21. 
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and  magistrates,  is  turned  to  the  one  point  of  showing  their  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor}  And  those  magistrates  by  whom  the  question 
at  issue  is  ultimately  decided,  are  not  Roman  prcetors  but  Greek 
politarchs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  magistrates  were  excited  and  unsettled  as 
well  as  the  multitude.  No  doubt  they  were  anxious  to  stand  well 
with  the  Roman  government,  and  not  to  compromise  themselves  or 
the  privileges  of  their  city  by  a  wrong  decision  in  this  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Christians  and  the  Jews.  The  course  they  adopted  was 
to  “  take  security  ”  from  Jason  and  his  companions.  By  this  ex¬ 
pression^  it  IS  most  probably  meant  that  a  sum  of  money  was  de¬ 
posited  with  the  magistrates,  and  that  the  Christian  community  of 
the  place  made  themselves  responsible  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  against  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  that  peace  should  be 
maintained  in  Thessalonica  itself.  By  these  means  the  disturbance 
was  allayed. 

But  though  the  magistrates  had  secured  quiet  in  the  city  for 
the  present,  the  position  of  Raul  and  Silas  was  very  precarious. 
The  lower  classes  were  still  excited.  The  Jews  were  in  a  state  of 
fanatical  displeasure.  It  Is  evident  that  the  Apostles  could  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  as  before,  without  endangering  their  own  safety,  and 
compromising  their  fellow-Christians  who  were  security  for  their 
good  behavior.  The  alternatives  before  them  were,  either  silence 
in  Thessalonica,  or  departure  to  some  other  place.  The  first  was 
impossible  to  those  who  bore  the  Divine  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel  everywhere.  They  could  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  second 
course  ;  and,  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  brethren,  they  de¬ 
parted  the  same  evening  from  Thessalonica,  their  steps  being  turned 
in  the  direction  of  those  mountains  which  are  the  western  boundary 
of  Macedonia.'*  "We  observe  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  departure 
of  Timotheus.  If  he  was  at  Thessalonica  at  all,  he  stays  there 
now,  as  Luke  had  stayed  at  Philippi.*  We  can  trace  in  all  these 
arrangements  a  deliberate  care  and  policy  for  the  well-being  of  the 

1  Acts  xvii.  7.  ’“Acts  xvi.  20,  22,  38,  &c.  See  p.  269,  and  p.  277. 

Acts  xvii.  9.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  means,  as  has  been  imagined,  that 
Jason  and  his  friends  gave  bail  for  the  appearance  of  Paul  and  Silas  before  the 
magistrates,  for  they  sent  them  away  the  same  night.  Some  think  that  Jason 
pledged  himself  not  to  receive  them  again  into  his  house,  or  that  he  gave  a  promise 
of  their  immediate  departure.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  improbable ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  impossible  for  Paul  and  Silas  to  stay,  if  the  other  Christians  were 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace. 

^  Pp.  286,  287,  and  the  notes. 


^  See  p.  284. 
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new  Churches,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sudden  movements  caused 
by  the  outbreak  of  persecution.  It  is  the  same  prudent  and  varied 
forethought  which  appears  afterwards  in  the  pastoral  Epistles, 
where  injunctions  are  given,  according  to  circumstances, — to 
“abide”  while  the  Apostle  goes  to  some  other  region, “hoping 
that  he  may  come  shortly”  again," — to  “set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders,”^ — or  “  to  use  all  diligence  ” 
to  follow  and  co-operate  again  in  the  same  work  at  some  new 
place. 

Passing  under  the  Arch  of  Augustus  and  out  of  the  Western 
Gate,  the  Via  Egnatia  crosses  the  plain  and  ascends  the  mountains 
which  have  just  been  mentioned, — forming  a  communication  over 
a  very  rugged  country  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Adriatic. 
J ust  where  the  road  strikes  the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of 
level  ground,  the  city  of  Edessa  is  situated,  described  as  command- 
ing  a  glorious  view  of  all  the  country,  that  stretches  in  an  almost 
unbroken  surface  to  Thessalonica  and  the  sea.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  point  to  which  St.  Paul  turned  his  steps.  He  travelled, 
by  a  less  important  road,  to  the  town  of  Beroea,  which  was  farther 
to  the  s^aith.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  undertaken  at 
night,  but  day  must  have  dawned  on  the  travellers  long  before 
they  reached  their  place  of  destination.  If  the  journey  was  at  all 
like  what  it  is  now,  it  may  be  simply  described  as  follows.  After 
leaving  the  gardens  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Thessalonica,  the  travellers  crossed  a  wide  track  of  corn-fields, 
and  came  to  the  shifting  bed  of  the  “wide-flowing  Axlus.” 
About  this  part  of  the  journey,  if  not  before,  the  day  must  have 
broken  upon  them.  Between  the  Axius  and  the  Hallacmon  there 
intervenes  another  wide  extent  of  the  same  continuous  plain.  The 
banks  of  this  second  river  are  confined  by  artificial  dykes  to  check 
its  destructive  inundations.  All  the  country  round  is  covered 
with  a  vast  forest,  with  intervals  of  cultivated  land,  and  villages 
concealed  among  the  trees.  The  road  extends  for  many  miles 
through  these  woods,  and  at  length  reaches  the  base  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Mountains,  where  a  short  ascent  leads  up  to  the  gate  of  Beroea. 

Beroea,  like  Edessa,  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian 
range,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  which  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Haliacrnon  and  Axius.  It  has  many  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 

1 1  Tim.  i.  8.  ^  1  Tim.  iii.  14.  ®  Tit.  i.  5. 
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Eumili.  Plane-trees  spread  a  grateful  shade  over  its  gardens. 
Streams  of  water  are  in  every  street.  Its  ancient  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  abundance  of  its  waters;  and  the 
name  still  survives  in  the  modern  Verria,  or  Ivara-Verria.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  of  the  Haliacmon,  about  five  miles  from  the 
point  where  that  river  breaks  through  an  immense  rocky  ravine 
from  the  mountains  to  the  ])laln.  A  lew  insignificant  ruins  of  the 
Greek  and  Koman  periods  may  yet  be  noticed.  The  foundations 
of  an  ancient  bridge  are  j)assed  on  the  ascent  to  the  city-gate ; 
and  parts  of  the  Greek  fortifications  may  be  seen  above  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  mountain  stream.  The  traces  of  repairs  in  the  walls,  of 
Iloman  and  Byzantine  date,  are  links  between  the  early  fortunes 
of  Beroea  and  its  present  condition.  It  still  boasts  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  placed  in  the  second  rank  of 
the  cities  of  European  Turkey. 

In  the  apostolic  age  Beroea  was  sufficiently  populous  to  contain 
a  colony  of  Jews.’  AVhen  St.  Paul  arrived,  he  went,  according  to 
his  custom,  immediately  to  the  synagogue.  The  Jews  here  were 
of  a  “  nobler  ”  spirit  than  those  of  Thessalonica.  Their  minds 
were  less  narrowed  by  prejudice,  and  they  were  more  wdlllng  to 
receive  “the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.”  There  was  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  two  neighboring  communities  apparently  open  to  the  same 
religious  Influences,  like  that  between  the  “village  of  the  Samari¬ 
tans,”  which  refused  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ix.),  and  that 
other  “  city  ”  in  the  same  country  where  “  many  believed  ”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  word  of  one  who  witnessed  of  Him,  and  “  many 
more  because  of  His  own  word.”  (John  iv.)  In  a  spirit  very 
different  from  the  ignoble  violence  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews,  the 
Beroeane  not  only  listened  to  the  Apostle’s  arguments,  but  they 
examined  the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  see  if  those  arguments 
were  justified  by  prophecy.  And,  feeling  the  importance  of  the 
subject  presented  to  them,  they  made- this  scrutiny  of  their  holy 
books  their  “  daily  ”  occupation.  This  was  the  surest  way  to  come 
to  a  strong  conviction  of  the  Gospel’s  Divine  origin.  Truth  sought 
in  this  spirit  cannot  long  remain  undiscovered.  The  promise  that 
“they  who  seek  shall  find”  was  fulfilled  at  Beroea;  and  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  visit  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  “  many.”  Kor  was  the 
blessing  confined  to  the  Hebrew  community.  The  same  Lord  who 
is  “  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him,”*  called  many  “  not  of  the 
^Acts  xvii.  10.  Eoin.  x.  12. 
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Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles.”^  Both  men  and  women, ^  and 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  among  the  Greeks,  were  added  to  the 
Church  founded  by  St.  Paul  in  that  provincial  city  of  Macedonia, 
which  was  his  temporary  shelter  from  the  storm  of  persecution. 

The  length  of  St.  Paul’s  stay  in  the  city  is  quite  uncertain. 
From  the  fact  that  the  Beroeans  were  occupied  '‘‘■daily  ”  in  search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures®  for  arguments  to  establish  or  confute  the  Apos¬ 
tle  s  doctrine,  we  conclude  that  he  remained  there  several  days  at 
least.  From  his  own  assertion  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,'*  that,  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  recently  taken  away 
from  them,  he  was  very  anxious,  and  used  every  effort  to  revisit 
them,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  lingered  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thessalonica.  This  desire  would  account  for  a 
residence  of  some  weeks ;  and  there  are  other  passages  in  the 
same  Epistle  which  might  induce  us  to  suppose  the  time  extended 
even  to  months.  But,  when  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
cause  which  led  him  to  leave  Bercea  was  the  hostility  of  the  Jews 
of  Thessalonica,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  two  cities  were 
separated  only  by  a  distance  of  sixty  miles, — that  the  events  which 
happened  in  the  Synagogue  of  one  city  would  soon  be  made  known 
in  the  Synagogue  of  the  other, — and  that  Jewish  bigotry  was 
never  long  in  taking  active  measures  to  crush  its  opponents, — we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  was  forced  to  retreat 
from  Bercea  after  no  long  interval  of  time.  The  Jews  came  like 
hunters  upon  their  prey,  as  they  had  done  before  from  Iconiura  to 
Lystra.'  They  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
they  “stirred  up  the  people”  there,  as  at  Thessalonica*  before. 
They  made  his  friends  feel  that  his  continuance  in  the  city  was  no 
longer  safe.  He  was  withdrawn  from  Bercea  and  sent  to  Athens, 
as  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  (Acts  ix.  30)  he  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Jerusalem  and  sent  to  Tarsus.  And  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  as  on  thaVthe  dearest  wishes  of  his  heart  were  thwarted. 
The  providence  of  God  permitted  “Satan”  to  hinder  him  from 
seeing  his  dear  Thessalonian  converts,  whom  “  once  and  again”  he 
had  desired  to  revisit.  The  Divine  counsels  were  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  antagonism  of  wicked  men  ;  and  the  path  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  was  urged  on,  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  sorrow,  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  in  the  vision  at  J erusalem,®  ‘■‘•far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.'^ 

1  Acts  ix.  24.  8  Acts  xvii.  11.  “See  pp.  195,  196. 

2  Acts  xvii.  12.  ^1  Thess.  ii.  17.  “Acts  xvii.  13.  Comp.  v.  5. 

See  remarks  on  the  vision  at  Jerusalem,  p.  122.  ®  Acts  xvii.  17-21. 
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An  immediate  departure  was  urged  upon  the  Apostle ;  and  the 
Church  of  Bercea  suddenly^  lost  its  teacher.  But  Silas-  and  Timo- 
theus  remained  behind,  to  build  it  up  in  its  holy  faith,  to  be  a 
comfort  and  support  in  its  trials  and  persecutions,  and  to  give  it 
such  organization  as  might  be  necessary.  Meanwhile  some  of  the 
new  converts  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  flightj’  thus  adding  a 
new  instance  to  those  we  have  already  seen  of  the  love  which 
grows  up  between  those  who  have  taught  and  those  who  have 
learned  the  way  of  the  soul’s  salvation.® 

Without  attempting  to  divine  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
have  concurred  in  determining  the  direction  of  this  flight,  we  can 
mention  some  obvious  reasons  why  It  was  the  most  natural  course. 
To  have  returned  in  the  direction  of  Thessalonica  was  manifestly 
impossible.  To  have  pushed  over  the  mountains,  by  the  Via 
Egnatia,  towards  Illyricum  and  the  western  parts  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  would  have  taken  the  Apostles  from  those  shores  of  the 
Archipelago  to  which  his  energies  were  primarily  to  be  devoted. 
Mere  concealment  and  inactivity  were  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Thus  the  Christian  fugitives  turned  their  steps  towards  the  sea,^ 
and  from  some  point  on  the  coast  where  a  vessel  was  found,  they 
embarked  for  Athens.  In  the  ancient  tables  two  roads  are 
marked  which  cross  the  Haliacmon  and  intersect  the  plain  from 
Bercea,  one  passing  by  Pydna  and  the  other  leaving  it  to  the  left, 
and  both  coming  to  the  coast  at  Dium  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Olympus.  The  Pierian  level  (as  this  portion  of  the  plain  was 
called)  extends  about  ten  miles  in  breadth  from  the  woody  fivlls 
of  the  mountain  to  the  sea-shore,  forming  a  narrow  passage  from 
Macedonia  into  Greece.®  Thus  Dium  was  “the  great  bulwark  of 
Macedonia  on  the  south;”  and  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  like  that 

1  See  V.  14.  2  ^cts  xvii.  14, 15.  ’  See  pp.  281,  282  ;  also  p.  141. 

«  The  words  (Acts  xvii.  14),  translated  “  as  it  were  to  the  sea  ”  in  the  Authorized 
Version  do  not  imply  that  there  was  any  stratagem,  but  simply  denote  the  inten¬ 
tion  or  the  direction.  It  seems  verj'  likely  that  in  the  first  instance  they  had  no 
fixed  plan  of  going  to  Athens,  but  merely  to  the  sea.  Their  further  course  was  de¬ 
termined  by  providential  circumstances ;  and,  when  St.  Paul  was  once  arrived  at 
Athens,  he  could  send  a  message  to  Timothy  and  Silas  to  follow  him  (v.  15). 
Those  are  surely  mistaken  who  suppose  that  St.  Paul  travelled  from  Macedonia  to 
Attica  by  land. 

®  Leake  describes  the  ruins  of  Dium,  among  which  are  probably  some  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  who  was  honored  here  in  periodical  games.  Mount 
Olympus  he  describes  as  a  conspicuous  object  for  all  the  country  round,  as  far  as 
Saloniki,  and  as  deriving  from  its  steepness  an  increase  of  grandeur  and  apparent 
height. 
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other  city  which  we  have  described  on  the  eastern  frontier.  No 
city  is  more  likely  than  Dium  to  have  been  the  last,  as  Philippi 
was  “  the  first,”  through  which  St.  Paul  passed  in  his  journey 
through  the  province. 

Here  then, — where  Olympus,  dark  with  woods,  rises  from  the 
plain  by  the  shore,  to  the  broad  summit,  glittering  with  snow, 
which  was  the  throne  of  the  Homeric  gods, — at  the  natural  termi¬ 
nation  of  Macedonia, — and  where  the  first  scene  of  classical  and 
poetic  Greece  opens  on  our  view, — we  take  our  leave,  for  the 
present,  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  shepherds  from  the 
heights  above  the  vale  of  Tempe  may  have  watched  the  sails  of 
his  ship  that  day,  as  it  moved  like  a  white  speck  over  the  outer 
waters  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The  sailors,  looking  back  from  the 
deck,  saw  the  great  Olympus  rising  close  above  them  in  snowy 
majesty.  The  more  distant  mountains  beyond  Thessalonlca  are 
already  growing  faint  and  indistinct.  As  the  vessel  approaches 
the  Thessalian  archipelago.  Mount  Athos  begins  to  detach  itself 
from  the  isthmus  that  binds  it  to  the  main,  and,  with  a  few  other 
heights  of  Northern  Macedonia,  appears  like  an  island  floating  in 
the  horizon. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Arrival  on  the  Coast  of  Attica. — Scenery  ronnd  Athens.— The  Pirsens  and 
the  “Long  Walls.” — The  Agora. — The  Acropolis. — The  “Painted  Porch” 
and  the  “Garden.” — The  Apostle  alone  in  Athens. — Greek  Religion. — 
The  Unknown  God. — Greek  Philosophy. — The  Stoics  and  Epicureans. — 
Later  Period  of  the  Schools.— St.  Paul  in  the  Agora. — The  Areopagus. — 
Speech  of  St.  Paul. — Departure  from  Athens. 

In  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  there  occurs  a  passage  to 
the  following  effect : — “  Having  come  to  anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  he 
went  up  from  the  Harbor  to  the  City.  Advancing  onward,  he 
met  several  of  the  philosophers.  In  his  first  conversation,  finding 
the  Athenians  much  devoted  to  religion,  he  discoursed  on  sacred 
subjects.  This  was  at  Athens,  where  also  altars  of  Unknown 
Divinities  are  set  up.”  To  draw  a  parallel  between  a  holy 
Apostle  and  itinerant  Magician  would  be  unmeaning  and  profane : 
but  this  extract  from  the  biography  of  Apollonius  would  be  a 
suitable  and  comprehensive  motto  to  that  passage  in  St.  Paul’s 
biography  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  The  sailing  into  the 
Pirjeus, — the  entrance  into  the  city  of  Athens,— the  interviews 
with  philosophers, — the  devotion  of  the  Athenians  to  religious 
ceremonies, — the  discourse  concerning  the  worship  of  the  Deity, — 
the  ignorance  implied  by  the  altars  to  unknown  gods, — these  are 
exactly  the  subjects  which  are  now  before  us.  If  a  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  had  been  re¬ 
quired,  it  could  not  have  been  more  conveniently  expressed.  The 
city  visited  by  Apollonius  was  the  Athens  which  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul :  the  topics  of  discussion — the  character  of  the  people 
addressed— the  aspect  of  everything  around, — were  identically  the 
same.  The  difference  was  this,  that  the  Apostle  could  give  to 
his  hearers  what  thq  philosopher  could  not  give.  The  God 
whom  Paul  “  declared,”  was  worshiped  by  Apollonius  himself 
as  “  ignorantly  ”  as  by  the  Athenians. 

We  left  St.  Paul  on  that  voyage  which  his  friends  induced  him 
*  This  subject  is  fully  entered  into  below. 
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to  undertake  on  the  flight  from  Beroea.  The  vessel  was  last  seen 
among  the  Thessalian  islands.'  About  that  point  the  highest  land 
in  Northern  Macedonia  began  to  be  lost  to  view.  Gradually  the 
nearer  heights  of  the  snowy  Olympus’*  itself  receded  into  the  dis¬ 
tance,  as  the  vessel  on  her  progress  approached  more  and  more 
near  to  the  centre  of  all  the  interest  of  classical  Greece.  Alb  the 
land  and  water  in  sight  becomes  more  eloquent  as  we  advance ; 
the  lights  and  shadows,  both  of  poetry  and  history,  are  on  every 
side  ;  every  rock  is  a  monument ;  every  current  is  animated  with 
some  memory  of  the  past.  For  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  from 
the  confines  of  Thessaly  to  the  middle  part  of  the  coast  of  Attica, 
the  shore  is  protected,  as  it  were,  by  the  long  island  of  Euboea. 
Deep  in  the  innermost  gulf,  where  the  waters  of  the  Aegean  re¬ 
treat  far  within  the  land,  over  against  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island,  is  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  where  a  handful  of  Greek  war¬ 
riors  had  defied  all  the  hosts  of  Asia.  In  the  crescent-like  bay  on 
the  shore  of  Attica,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  island, 
is  the  maritime  sanctuary  of  Marathon,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  decided  that  Greece  was  never  to  be  a  Persian  Satrapy. 
When  the  island  of  Euboea  is  left  behind,  we  soon  reach  the 
southern  extremity  of  Attica — Cape  Colonna — Sunium  s  high  pro¬ 
montory,  still  crowned  with  the  white  columns  of  that  temple  of 
Minerva,  which  was  the  landmark  to  Greek  sailors,  and  which  as¬ 
serted  the  presence  of  Athens  at  the  very  vestibule  of  her  country. 

After  passing  this  headland,  our  course  turns  to  the  westward 
across  the  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Morea  on  our  left,  and  the  islands  of  J^gina  and  Salamis  in  front. 
To  one  who  travels  in  classical  lands  no  moment  is  more  full  of 
interest  and  excitement  than  when  he  has  left  the  Cape  of  Sunium 
behind  and  eagerly  looks  for  the  first  glimpse  of  that  city  “  built 
nobly  on  the  Aegean  shore,”  which  was  “  the  eye  of  Greece, 
mother  of  arts  and  eloquence.”^  To  the  traveller  in  classical 
times  its  position  was  often  revealed  by  the  flashing  of  the  light 
on  the  armor  of  Minerva’s,  colossal  statue,  which  stood  with  shield 
and  spear  on  the  summit  of  the  citadel.’*  At  the  very  first  sight 
of  Athens,  and  even  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  we  obtain  a  vivid 
notion  of  the  characteristics  of  its  position.  And  the  place  where 
it  stands  is  so  remarkable — its  ancient  inhabitants  were  so  proud 
of  its  climate  and  its  scenery— that  we  may  pause  on  our  approach 

1  Above,  p.  309.  ”  See  preceding  cbap.,  p.  309,  also  286. 

®  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  240.  *  This  is  stated  by  Pausanias. 
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to  say  a  few  words  on  Attica  and  Athens,  and  their  relation  to 
the  rest  of  Greece. 

Attic.a  is  a  triangular  tract  of  country,  the  southern  and  eastern 
sides  of  which  meet  in  the  point  of  Sunium  ;  its  third  side  is  de¬ 
fined  by  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  Cithaeron  and  Parnes,  which 
separate  it  by  a  strong  barrier  from  Boeotia  and  Northern  Greece. 
Hills  of  Inferior  elevation  connect  these  ranges  with  the  mountain¬ 
ous  surface  of  the  south-east,  which  begins  from  Sunium  itself, 
and  rises  on  the  south  coast  to  the  round  summits  of  Hymettus, 
and  the  higher  peak  of  Pentelicus  near  Marathon  on  the  east. 
The  rest  of  Attica  is  a  plain,  one  reach  of  Avhich  comes  down  to 
the  sea  on  the  south,  at  the  very  base  of  Hymettus.  Here,  about 
five  miles  from  the  shore,  an  abrupt  rock  rises  from  the  level,  like 
the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle,  bordered  on  the  south  by  some  lower 
eminences,  and  commanded  by  a  high  craggy  peak  on  the  north. 
This  rock  is  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  These  lower  eminences  are 
the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  museum,  which  determined  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  ground  in  the  ancient  city.  That  craggy 
peak  is  the  hill  of  Lycabettus,^  from  the  summit  of  which  the  spec¬ 
tator  sees  all  Athens  at  his  feet,  and  looks  freely  over  the  interme¬ 
diate  plain  to  the  Pirjeus  and  the  sea. 

Athens  and  the  Pira3us  must  never  be  considered  separately. 
One  was  the  city,  the  other  was  its  harbor.  Once  they  were  con¬ 
nected  together  by  a  continuous  fortification.  Those  who  looked 
down  from  Lycabettus  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  could  follow  with 
the  eye  all  the  long  line  of  wall  from  the  temples  on  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  to  the  shipping  in  the  port.  Thus  we  are  brought  back  to 
the  point  from  which  we  digressed.  We  were  approaching  the 
Pira?us ;  and  since  we  must  land  in  maritime  Athens  before  we 
can  enter  Athens  itself,  let  us  return  once  more  to  the  vessel’s 
deck,  and  look  round  on  the  land  and  the  water.  The  island  on 
our  left,  with  steep  cliffs  at  the  water’s  edge,  is  .®gina.  The  dis¬ 
tant  heights  beyond  it  are  the  mountains  of  the  Morea.  Before 
us  in  another  island,  the  illustrious  Salamis ;  though  in  the  view 
it  is  hardly  disentangled  from  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  the  strait 
where  the  battle  was  fought  is  narrow  and  winding.  The  high 

1  The  relation  of  Lyeabettus  to  the  crowded  buildings  below,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape,  is  so  like  that  of  Arthur’s  Seat  to  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  there  is  so  much  resemblance  between  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Acrop¬ 
olis,  that  a  comparison  between  the  city  of  the  Saronic  gulf  and  the  city  of  the 
Forth  has  become  justly  proverbial. 
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ranges  behind  stretch  beyond  Eleusis  and  Megara,  to  the  left  to¬ 
wards  Corinth,  and  to  the  right  along  the  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
This  last  ridge  is  the  mountain  line  of  Barnes,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  Clouds^  are  often  seen  to  rest  on  it  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  winter  it  is  usually  white  with  snow.  The  dark 
heavy  mountain  rising  close  to  us  on  the  right  immediately  from 
the  sea,  is  Hymettus.  Between  Barnes  and  Hymettus  is  the 
plain ;  and  rising  from  the  plain  is  the  Acropolis,  distinctly  visible, 
with  Lycabettus  behind,  and  seeming  in  the  clear  atmosphere  to  be 
nearer  than  it  is. 

The  outward  aspect  of  this  scene  is  now  what  it  ever  was.  The 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  rocks  of  -33gina  and  Salamis,  the  gleams 
on  the  distant  mountains,  the  clouds  or  the  snow  on  Barnes,  the 
gloom  in  the  deep  dells  of  Hymettus,  the  temple-crowned  rock 
and  the  plain  beneath  it, — are  natural  features,  which  only  vary 
with  the  filternations  of  morning  and  evening,  and  summer  and 
Avinter.  Some  changes  indeed  have  taken  place :  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  man.  The  vegetation  is  less  abun¬ 
dant,  the  population  is  more  scanty.  In  Greek  and  Roman  times, 
bright  villages  enlivened  the  promontories  of  Sunium  and  H3gina, 
and  all  the  inner  reaches  of  the  bay.  Some  readers  will  indeed 
remember  a  dreary  picture  which  Sulpiclous  gave  his  friend  Atti- 
cus  of  the  desolation  of  these  coasts  when  Greece  had  ceased  to 
be  free ;  ^  but  we  must  make  some  allowances  for  the  exaggerations 
of  a  poetical  regret,  and  must  recollect  that  the  writer  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  gay  and  busy  life  of  the  Campanian  shore. 
After  the  renovation  of  Corinth,®  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  signs  of  a  far  more  numerous  popu¬ 
lation  than  at  present  were  evident  around  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and 
that  more  white  sails  were  to  be  seen  in  fine  Weather  plying  across 
its  waters  to  the  harbors  of  Cenchreae^  or  Bir^us. 

Now  there  is  indeed  a- certain  desolation  over  this  beautiful  bay  : 
Corinth  is  fallen,  and  Cenchrea?  is  an  Insignificant  village.  The 
PircBus  is  probably  more  like  what  it  was,  than  any  other  spot 
upon  the  coast.  It  remains  what  by  nature  it  has  ever  been,  a 
safe  basin  of  deep  water,  concealed  by  the  surrounding  rock :  and 

iSee  the  passage  from  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

Athens  and  Attica,  p.  58.  ® 

®  Corinth  was  in  ruins  in  Cicero’s  time.  Dor  the  results  of  its  restoration,  see 
the  next  chapter.  "  See  Acts  xviii.  18.  Rom.  xvi.  1. 
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now,  as  in  St.  PauFs  time,  the  proximity  of  ilthens  causes  it  to 
be  the  resort  of  various  shipping.  We  know  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  it  at  the  present  day,  if  we  see,  rising  above  the  rocks, 
the  tall  masts  of  an  English  line-of-battle  ship,  side  by  side  with 
the  light  spars  of  a  Russian  corvette,*  or  the  black  funnel  of  a 
French  steamer.  The  details  were  different  when  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  was  a  Roman  lake.  The  heavy  top-gear  of  corn-ships  from 
Alexandria  or  the  Euxine  might  then  be  a  conspicuous  mark 
among  the  small  coasting  vessels  and  fishing  boats;  and  one 
bright  spectacle  was  then  pre-eminent,  which  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies  has  made  cold  and  dim,  the  perfect  buildings  on  the  summit 
of  the  Acropolis,  with  the  shield  and  spear  of  Minerva  Proma- 
chus  glittering  in  the  sun.®  But  those  who  have  coasted  along  be¬ 
neath  Hymettus, — and  past  the  indentations  in  the  shore,**  which 
were  sufficient  harbors  for  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  early  navi¬ 
gation, — and  round  by  the  ancient  tomb,  which  tradition  has  as- 
sio-ned  to  Themistocles,  into  the  better  and  safer  harbor  of  the 
Pirteus, — require  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the 
Apostle’s  arrival.  For  a  moment,  as  we  near  the  entrance,  the 
land  rises  and  conceals  all  the  plain.  Idlers  come  down  upon  the 
rocks  to  watch  the  coming  vessel.  The  sailors  are  all  on  the  alert. 
Suddenly  an  opening  is  revealed :  and  a  sharp  turn  of  the  helm 
brings  the  ship  in  between  two  moles,  on  which  towers  are  erected. 
We  are  in  smooth  water ;  and  anchor  is  cast  in  seven  fathoms  in 
the  basin  of  the  Pirajus. 

The  Pira3us,  with  its  suburbs  (for  so,  though  it  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  we  may  designate  the  maritime  city),  was  given  to 
Athens  as  a  natural  advantage,  to  which  much  of  her  greatness 
must  be  traced.  It  consists  of  a  projecting  portion  of  rocky 
ground,  which  is  elevated  above  the  neighboring  shore,  and 
probably  was  originally  entirely  insulated  in  the  sea.  The  two 
rivers  of  Athens — the  Cephisus  and  Illissus — seem  to  have  formed, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  low  marshy  ground  which  now  connects 
Athens  with  its  port.  The  port  itself  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  shelter  and  good  anchorage,  deep  water,  and  sufficient  spaee^ 
Themistoeles,  seeing  that  the  pre-eminence  of  his  country  could 
only  be  maintained  by  her  maritime  power,  fortified  the  Plrseus  as 
the  outpost  of  Athens,  and  enclosed  the  basin  of  the  harbor  as  a 
dock  within  the  walls.  In  the  long  period  through  which  Athens 
had  been  losing  its  political  power,  these  defences  had  been 

^  Written  in  1850.  ®  Bee  p.  311.  ’  The  harbors  of  Phalemm  and  Munjchia. 
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neglected  and  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  had  been  used  as 
materials  for  other  buildings :  but  there  was  still  a  fortress  on  the 
highest  point the  harbor  was  still  a  plaee  of  some  resort ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  sea-faring  people  dwelt  in  the  streets  about 
the  sea-shore.  When  the  republic  of  Athens  was  flourishing,  the 
sailors  were  a  turbulent  and  worthless  part  of  its  population. 
And  the  Pira3us  under  the  Romans  was  not  without  some  remains 
of  the  same  disorderly  class,  as  it  doubtless  retained  many  of  the 
outward  features  of  its  earlier  appearance : — the  landing-places 
and  covered  porticoes ;  the  warehouses  where  the  corn  from  the 
Black  Sea  used  to  be  laid  up ;  the  stores  of  fish  brought  in  daily 
from  the  Saronic  Gulf  «nd  the  ^gean ;  the  gardens  in  the  watery 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  the  theatres  into  which  the 
sailors  used  to  flock  to  hear  the  comedies  of  Menander ;  and  the 
temples  where  they  were  spectators  of  a  worship  which  had  no 
beneficial  effect  on  their  characters. 

Had  St.  Paul  come  to  this  spot  four  hundred  years  before,  he 
would  have  been  in  Athens  from  the  moment  of  his  landing:  at  the 
Pirasus.  At  that  time  the  two  cities  were  united  together  by  the 
double  line  of  fortification,  which  is  famous  under  the  name  of  the 
'■'‘Long  Walls.''''  The  space  included  between  thes^  two  arms  of 
stone  might  be  considered  (as,  indeed,  it  was  sometimes  called)  a 
third  city  ;  for  the  street  of  five  miles  in  length  thus  formed  across 
the  plain,  was  crowded  with  people,  whose  habitations  were  shut 
out  from  all  view  of  the  country  by  the  vast  wall  on  either  side. 
Some  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  Athenian  history  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  “  longomural  enclosure  :  as  when,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  autumn 
weather  among  the  miserable  inhabitants,  who  were  crowded  here 
to  suffocation  ;  or,  at  the  end  of  the  same  war,  when  the  news  came 
of  the  defeat  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  one  long  wail  went  up  from 
the  Pirasus,  “  and  no  one  slept  in  Athens  that  night.”  The  result 
of  that  victory  was,  that  these  long  walls  were  rendered  useless 
by  being  partially  destroyed  ;  and  though  another  Athenian  ad¬ 
miral  and  statesman  restored  what  Pericles  had  first  completed, 
this  intermediate  fortification  remained  effective  only  for  a  time. 
In  the  Incessant  changres  which  fell  on  Athens  in  the  Macedonian 
period,  they  were  injured  and  became  unimportant.  In  the  Ro¬ 
man  siege  under  Sulla,  the  stones  were  used  as  materials  for  other 
military  works.  So  that  when  Augustus  was  on  the  throne,  and 
‘  The  height  of  Munychia. 
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Athens  had  reached  its  ultimate  position  as  ^ffee  city  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Achaia,  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the  place,  speaks  of 
the  Long  Walls  as  matters  of  past  history;  and  Pausanias,  a 
century  later,  says  simply  that  “  you  see  the  ruins  of  the  walls  as 
you  go  up  from  the  Pirseus.”  Thus  we  can  easily  imagine  the  as¬ 
pect  of  these  defences  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  interme¬ 
diate  to  these  two  writers.  On  each  side  of  the  road  were  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  rectangular  masonry  put  together  in  the 
proudest  days  of  Athens ;  more  conspicuous  than  they  are  at 
present  (for  now  only  the  foundations  can  be  traced  here  and  there 
across  the  plain),  but  still  very  different  from  what  they  were  when 
two  walls  of  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  long  suoeession  of  towers,^  stood 
to  hid  defiance  to  every  invader  of  Attica. 

The  consideration  of  the  Long  W^ alls  leads  us  to  that  of  the  city 
walls  themselves.  Here  many  questions  might  he  raised  concern¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  positions  of  the  gates, 
when  Athens  was  under  the  Roman  dominion.  But  all  such  In¬ 
quiries  must  be  entirely  dismissed.  We  will  assume  that  St.  Paul 
entered  the  city  by  the  gate  which  led  from  the  Piraeus,  that  this 
gate  was  identical  with  that  by  which  Pausanias  entered,  and  that 
its  position  was  in  the  hollow  between  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Pnyx 
and  Museum.  It  is  no  ordinary  advantage  that  we  possess  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Athens  under  the  Romans,  by  the  traveller  and  antiqua¬ 
rian  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned.  The  work  of  Pausanias^ 
will  be  our  best  guide  to  the  discovery  of  what  St.  Paul  saw.  By 
following  his  route  through  the  city,  we  shall  be  treading  In  the 
steps  of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  shall  behold  those  very  objects 
which  excited  his  indignation  and  compassion. 

Taking,  then,  the  position  of  the  Pelraic  gate  as  determined,  or  at 
least  resigning  the  task  of  topographical  inquiries,  we  enter  the  city, 
and  with  Pausanias  as  our  guide,  look  round  on  the  objects  which 
were  seen  by  the  Apostle.  At  the  very  gateway  we  are  met  with 
proofs  of  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Athenians  to  multiply  their 

1“  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  height  of  the  Long  Walls;  but,  as  Appian 
informs  us  that  the  walls  of  Peiraic  city  were  forty  cubits  high,  we  may  presume 
those  of  the  Long  Walls  were  not  less.  Towers  were  absolutely  necessary  to  such 
a  work ;  and  the  inscription  relating  to  the  Long  Walls  leaves  no  question  as  to 
their  having  existed.” — Leake. 

^  Pausanias  visited  Athens  about  fifty  years  after  St  Paul.  It  is  probable  that 
very  few  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  erected  by  Hadrian. 
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objects  both  of  art  and  devotion.^  Close  by  tbe  building  where 
the  vestments  were  laid  up  which  -were  used  in  the  annual  proces¬ 
sion  of  their  tutelary  divinity  Minerva,  is  an  image  of  her  rival 
Neptune,  seated  on  horseback,  and  hurling  his  trident.^  We 
pass  by  the  temple  of  Ceres,  on  the  walls  of  which  an  archaic 
inscription  informs  us  that  the  statues  it  contains  were  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  We  go  through  the  gate  :  and  immediately  the  eye 
is  attracted  by  the  sculptured  forms  of  Minerva,  Jupiter,  and 
Apollo,  of  Mercury  and  the  Muses,  standing  near  a  sanctuary  of 
Bacchus.  We  are  already  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  scene, 
where  temples,  statues,  and  altars  are  on  every  side,  and  where 
the  Athenians,  fond  of  publicity  and  the  open  air,  fond  of  hearing 
and  telling  what  is  curious  and  strange,^  are  enjoying  their 
climate  and  inquiring  for  news.  A  long  street  is  before  us,  with 
a  colonnade  or  cloister  on  either  hand,  like  the  covered  arcades  of 
Bologna  or  Turin.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  by  turning  to  the 
left,  we  might  go  through  the  whole  Ceramlcus,^  which  leads  by 
the  tombs  of  eminent  Athenians  to  the  open  inland  country  and 
the  groves  of  the  Academy.  But  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the 
which  was  the  centre  of  a  glorious  public  life,  when  the 
orators  and  statesmen,  the  poets  and  the  artists  of  Greece,  found 
there  all  the  incentives  of  their  noblest  enthusiasm ;  and  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  philosophy,  of  idleness,  of 
conversation,  and  of  business,  when  Athens  could  only  be  proud 
of  her  recollections  of  the  past.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Pnyx,  a 
sloping  hill  partially  levelled  into  an  open  area  for  political 
assemblies ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  more  craggy  eminence  of  the 
Areopagus  before  us,  towards  the  east,  is  the  Acropolis,  tower¬ 
ing  high  above  the  scene  of  which  it  is  the  glory  and  the  crown. 
In  the  valley  enclosed  by  these  heights  is  the  Agora,  which  must 
not  be  conceived  of  as  a  great  “market”  (Acts  xvii.  17),  like  the 
bare  spaces  in  many  modern  towns,  where  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  artistic  decoration, — but  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  the 

lActs  xvii.  23. 

2  We  have  used  the  terms  Minerva,  Neptune/’  &c.,  instead  of  the  more  accurate 
terms  “Athene,  Poseidon,”  &c.,  in  accommodation  to  popular  language.  So  before 
(ch.  vi )  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury. 

®  Acts  xvii.  21. 

^  This  term,  in  its  full  extent,  included  not  only  the  road  between  the  city  wall 
and  the  Academy,  but  the  Agora  itself.  See  plan  of  Athens. 

‘  See  this  more  fully  described  below.  ' 
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beautiful  squares  of  such  Italian  cities  as  Verona  and  Florence, 
where  historical  buildings  have  closed  in  the  space  within  narrow 
limits,  and  sculpture  has  peopled  it  with  impressive  figures. 
Among  the  buildings  of  greatest  interest  are  the  porticoes  or  clois¬ 
ters,  which  were  decorated  with  paintings  and  statuary,  like  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  We  think  we  may  be  excused  for 
multiplying  these  comparisons :  for  though  they  are  avowedly 
imperfect,  they  are  really  more  useful  than  any  attempt  at 
description  could  be,  in  enabling  us  to  realize  the  aspect  of  ancient 
Athens.  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  were  the  Portico  of 
the  King,  and  the  Portico  of  the  Jupiter  of  Freedom.  On  the 
roof  of  the  former  were  statues  of  Theseus  and  the  Day  :  in  front 
of  the  latter  was  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  within 
W’ere  allegorical  paintings  illustrating  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  One  characteristic  of  the  Agora  was,  that  it  was  full 
of  memorials  of  actual  history.  Among  the  plane-trees  planted  by 
the  hand  of  Cimon,  were  the  statues  of  the  great  men  of  Athens — 
such  as  Solon  the  lawgiver,  Conon  the  admiral,  Demosthenes  the 
orator.  But  among  her  historical  men  were  her  deified  heroes, 
the  representatives  of  her  mythology — Hercules  and  Theseus — 
and  all  the  series  of  the  Eponymi  on  their  elevated  platform,  from 
whom  the  tribes  were  named,  and  whom  an  ancient  custom  con¬ 
nected  with  the  passing  of  every  successive  law.  And  among  the 
deified  heroes  were  memorials  of  the  oldqr  divinities, — Mercuries, 
which  gave  their  name  to  the  street  in  which  they  were  placed, — 
statues  dedicated  to  Apollo,  as  patron  of  the  clty,^  and  her  deliverer 
from  plague  and,  in  the  centre  of  all,  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  which  was  to  Athens  what  the  Golden  Milestone  was  to 
Pome.  If  wo  look  up  to  the  Areopagus,  we  see  the  temple®  of 
that  deity  from  whom  the  eminence  had  received  the  name  of 
“  Mars’  Hill  ”  (Acts  xvil.  22) ;  and  we  are  aware  that  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Furies  is  only  hidden  by  the  projecting  ridge  beyond  the 
stone  ste[)s  and  the  seats  of  the  judges.  If  we  look  forward  to  the 
Acropolis,  we  behold  there,  closing  the  long  perspective,  a  series 

1  Apollo  PatrouR.  His  temple  was  called  Pythium.  In  this  building  the  naval 
car,  used  in  the  Panathenaic  procession,  was  laid  up  after  its  festal  voyages,  to  be 
exhibited  to  travellers  ;  “  as  the  Ducal  barge  of  Venice,  the  Bucentoro,  in  which 
the  Doge  solemnized  the  annual  marriage  with  the  sea,  is  now  preserved  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  Venetian  arsenal.”  Wordsworth,  p.  189. 

2  Apollo  Alexicacus,  who  was  believed  to  have  made  the  plague  to  cease  in  the 

Peloponnesian  war.  s  gee  the  plan. ' 
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of  little  sanctuaries  on  the  very  ledges  of  the  rock, — shrines  of 
Bacchus  and  ^sculapius,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Ceres,  ending  with 
the  lovely  form  of  that  Temple  of  Unwinged  Victory'  which  glit¬ 
tered  by  the  entrance  of  the  Propylasa  above  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton.^  Thus,  every  god  in  Olympus  found  a 
place  in  the  Agora.  But  the  religiousness  of  the  Athenians  (Acts 
xvii.  22)  went  even  further.  For  every  public  place  and  build¬ 
ing  was  likewise  a  sanctuary.  The  Eecord-House  was  a  temple 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  Council-House  held  statues  of 
Apollo  and  Jupiter,  with  an  altar  of  Vesta.  The  Theatre  at  the 
base  of  the  Acropolis,  into  which  the  Athenians  crowded  to  hear 
the  words  of  their  great  tragedians,  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus.® 
The  Pnyx,  near  which  we  entered,  on  whose  elevated  platform 
they  listened  in  breathless  attention  to  their  orators,  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  on  High,  with  whose  name  those  of  the  Nymphs  of  the 
Demus  were  gracefully  associated.  And,  as  if  the  imagination  of 
the  Attic  mind  knew  no  bounds  in  this  direction,  abstractions  were 
deified  and  publicly  honored.  Altars  were  erected  to  Fame,  to 
Modesty,  to  Energy,  to  Persuasion,  and  to  Pity.^  This  last  altar 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  among  “  those  objects  in  the  Agora 
which  are  not  understood  by  all  men :  for,”  he  adds,  “  the  Athenians 
alone  of  all  the  Greeks  give  Divine  honor  to  Pity.”®  It  is  needless 
to  show  how  the  enumeration  which  we  have  made  (and  which  is 
no  more  than  a  selection  from  what  is  described  by  Pausanias) 
throws  light  on  the  words  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul ;  and  esjiecially 

1  The  history  of  tliis  temple  is  very  curious.  In  1676  it  was  found  entire  by 
Spon  and  Wheler.  Subsequent  travellers  found  that  it  had  disappeared.  In  1886 
the  various  portions  were  discovered  in  an  excavation,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  now  entirely  restored.  The  original  struc¬ 
ture  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars. 

^Por  their  position,  see  Pausanias.  These  statues  were  removed  by  Xerxes  ;  and 
Alexander,  when  at  Babjdon,  gave  an  orderfor  their  restoration.  Images  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  at  one  time  erected  near  them,  but  probably  they  were  removed 
by  Augustus. 

®  Its  position  may  be  seen  on  the  plan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 

^  It  is  doubtful  in  what  part  of  Athens  the  altars  of  Fame,  Modesty,  and  Energy 
were  placed.  JEschines  alludes  to  the  altar  of  Fame.  The  altar  of  Persuasion 
was  on  the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis.  There  were  many  other  memorials  of  the  same 
kind  in  Athens.  Cicero  speak  of  a  temp’e  or  altar  to  Contumely.  In  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Polias,  in  the  Acropolis,  Plutarch  mentions  an  altar  of  Oblivion. 

®  He  adds,  that  this  altar  was  not  so  much  due  to  their  human  sympat-hy  as  to  their  peculiar 
piety  towards  the  gods;  and  he  confirms  this  oiiinion  by  proceeding  to  mention  the 
altfirs  of  Fame,  Modesty,  and  Energy. 
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how  the  groping  after  the  abstract  and  invisible,  implied  in  the 
altars  alluded  to  last,  illustrates  the  inscription  “  To  the  Unknown 
God”  which  was  used  by  Apostolic  wisdom  (Acts  xvii.  23)  to 
point  the  way  to  the  highest  truth. 

What  is  true  of  the  Agora  is  still  more  emphatically  true  of  the 
Acropolis^  for  the  spirit  which  rested  over  Athens  was  concentrated 
here.  The  feeling  of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  the  Acropolis 
was  well,  though  fancifully,  expressed  by  the  rhetorician  who  said 
that  it  was  the  middle  space  of  five  concentric  circles  of  a  shield, 
whereof  the  outer  four  were  Athens,  Attica,  Greece,  and  the 
world.  The  platform  of  the  Acropolis  was  a  museum  of  art,  of 
history,  and  of  religion.  The  whole  was  “  one  vast  composition 
of  architecture  and  sculpture,  dedicated  to  the  national  glory  and 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods.”  By  one  approach  only — through 
the  Propylaja  built  by  Pericles — could  this  sanctuary  be  entered. 
If  St.  Paul  went  up  that  steep  ascent  on  the  western  front  of  the 
rock,  past  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  through  that  magnificent 
portal,  we  know  nearly  all  the  features  of  the  idolatrous  spectacle 
he  saw  before  him.  At  the  entrance,  In  conformity  with  his  at¬ 
tributes,  was  the  statue  of  Mercurius  Propylseus.  Further  on, 
within  the  vestibule  of  the  beautiful  enclosure,  were  statues  of 
Venus  and  the  Graces.  The  recovery  of  one  of  those  who  had 
labored  among  the  edifices  of  the  Acropolis,  was  commemorated 
by  a  dedication  to  Minerva  as  the  goddess  of  Health.  There  was 
a  shrine  of  Diana,  whose  Image  had  been  wrought  by  Praxiteles. 
Intermixed  with  what  had  reference  to  divinities,  were  the  memo¬ 
rials  of  eminent  men  and  of  great  victories.  The  statue  of  Peri¬ 
cles,  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  Acropolis  was  due,  remained  there 
for  centuries.  Among  the  sculptures  on  the  south  wall  was  one 
which  recorded  a  victory  we  have  alluded  to, — that  of  Attalus 
over  the  Galatians.^  Nor  was  the  Roman  power  without  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  this  proud  pedestal  of  Athenian  glory.  Before  the 
entrance  were  statues  of  Agrippa  and  Augustus  ;  and  at  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  esplanade  a  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of 
Rome  and  the  Emperor.  But  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
place  were  mythological  and  religious,  and  truly  Athenian.  On 
the  wide  levelled  area  were  such  groups  as  the  following ; — 
Theseus  contending  with  the  Minotaur ;  Hercules  stranorlinff  the 

1  See  p.  228.  Several  of  the  statues  seen  by  Pausanias  in  Athens  were  those  of 
the  Greek  kings  who  reigned  over  the  fragments  of  Alexander’s  empire. 
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serpents ;  the  Earth  imploring  showers  from  Jupiter ;  Minerva 
causing  the  olive  to  sprout  while  Neptune  raises  the  waves.  The 
mention  of  this  last  group  raises  our  thoughts  to  the  Parthenon^ — 
the  Virgin’s  House, — the  glorious  temple  which  rose  in  the  proud¬ 
est  period  of  Athenian  history  to  the  honor  of  Minerva,  and  which 
ages  of  war  and  decay  have  only  partially  defaced.  The  sculp¬ 
tures  on  one  of  Its  pediments  represented  the  birth  of  the  goddess  : 
those  on  the  other  depicted  her  contest  with  Neptune.  Under  the 
outer  cornice  were  groups  exhibiting  the  victories  achieved  by  her 
champions.  Bound  the  inner  frieze  was  the  long  series  of  the 
Panathenaic  procession.  Within  was  the  colossal  statue  of  ivory 
and  gold,  the  work  of  Phidias,  unrivalled  in  the  world,  save  only 
by  the  J uplter  Olympius  of  the  same  famous  artist.  This  was 
not  the  only  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  within  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  ;  the  Acropolis  boasted  of  three  Minervas.^  The  oldest 
and  most  venerated  was  in  the  small  irregular  temple  called  the 
Erectheium,  which  contained  the  mystic  olive-tree  of  Minerva 
and  the  mark  of  Neptune’s  trident.  This  statue,  like  that  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  35),  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.^  The  third,  though  less  sacred  than  the  Minerva 
Polias,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  Formed  from  the  brazen 
spoils  of  the  battle  'of  Marathon,  it  rose  in  gigantic  proportions 
above  all  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  and  stood  with  spear  and 
shield  as  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Athens  and  Attica.  It  was  the 
statue  which  may  have  caught  the  eye  of  St.  Paul  himself,  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  round  Sunium  to  the 
Pirasus.^  Now  he  had  landed  in  Attica,  and  beheld  all  the  won¬ 
ders  of  that  city  which  divides  with  one  other  city  all  the  glory 
of  Heathen  antiquity.  Here,  by  the  statue  of  Minerva  Proma- 
chus,  he  could  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  objects  he  had  seen 
in  his  progress.  His  path  had  been  among  the  forms  of  great 
men  and  deified  heroes,  among  the  temples,  the  statues,  the  altars 
of  the  gods  of  Greece.  He  had  seen  the  creations  of  mythology 
represented  to  the  eye,  in  every  form  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  by 
the  sculptor  and  the  architect.  And  the  one  overpowering  result 
was  this  : — “  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  when  he  saw  the  city 
crowded  with  idols." 

But  we  must  associate  St,  Paul,  not  merely  with  the  Eeligion, 

1  See  here,  especially.  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  Chapter  on  the  three  Minervas. 

®Its  material  was  not  marble  nor  metal,  but  olive-wood.  °  See  pp.  312,  314. 
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but  with  the  Philosophy  of  Greece.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  our 
best  opportunity  for  doing  so,  if  we  wish  to  connect  together,  in 
this  respect  also,  the  appearance  and  the  spirit  of  Athens.  If  the 
Apostle  looked  out  from  the  pedestal  of  the  Acropolis  over  the 
city  and  the  open  country,  he  would  see  the  places  which  are  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  always 
been  recognized  as  the  great  teachers  of  the  pagan  world.  In  op¬ 
posite  directions  he  would  see  the  two  memorable  suburbs  where 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  two  pupils  of  Socrates,  held  their  illus¬ 
trious  schools.  Their  positions  are  defined  by  the  courses  of  the 
two  rivers  to  w'hich  we  have  already  alluded.’  The  streamless  bed 
of  the  Ilissus  passes  between  the  Acropolis  and  Ilymettus  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  till  it  vanishes  in  the  low  ground  which 
separates  the  city  from  the  Piraeus.  Looking  to^vards  the  upper 
part  of  this  channel,  we  see  (or  we  should  have  seen  in  the  first 
century)  gardens  with  plane-trees  and  thickets  of  agnus-castus, 
with  “  others  of  the  torrent-loving  shrubs  of  Greece.”^  At  one 
spot,  near  the  base  of  Lycabettus,  w’as  a  sacred  enclosure.  Here 
was  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lycius,  represented  in  an  attitude  of  re¬ 
pose,  leaning  against  a  column,  with  a  bow  in  the  left  hand  and 
the  right  hand  resting  on  his  head.  The  god  gave  the  name  to  the 
Lyceum.  Here  among  the  groves,  the  philosopher  of  Stagirus,*the 
instructor  of  Alexander,  used  to  walk.  Here  he  founded  the 
school  of  the  Peripatetics.  To  this  point  an  ancient  dialogue  rep¬ 
resents  Socrates  as  coming,  outside  the  northern  city-wall,  from 
the  grove  of  the  Academy.  Following,  therefoi'e,  this  line  in  an 
opposite  direction,  we  come  to  the  scene  of  Plato’s  school.  Those 
dark  olive  groves  have  revived  after  all  the  disasters  which  have 
swept  aeross  the  plain.  The  Cephisus  has  been  more  highly  fa¬ 
vored  than  the  Ilissus.  Its  waters  still  irrigate  the  suburban  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Athenians.  Its  nightingales  are  still  vocal  among  the 
twinklinc:  olive-branches.*  The  gnarled  trunks  ot  the  ancient 
trees  of  our  own  day  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
were  familiar  with  the  presence  of  Plato,  and  are  more  venerable 
than  those  which  had  grown  up  after  Sulla’s  destruction  of  the 
woods,  before  Cicero  visited  the  Academy  in  the  spirit  of  a  pil- 
1  Leake,  p.  275.  See  Plato’s  Plicedrus.  The  Lyceum  was  remarkable  for  its 
plane-trees.  Socrates  used  to  discourse  under  them,  and  Aristotle  and  Theophras¬ 
tus  afterwards  enjoyed  their  shade.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  these  groves  were 
restored  since  the  time  of  Sulla,  who  cut  them  down.  ^  See  above,  p.  315 

‘‘  See  the  well-known  chorus  in  Sophocles.  (Ed.  Col.  668.  ^  Above,  p.  290. 
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grim.  But  the  Academicians  and  Peripatetics  are  not  the  schools 
to  which  our  attention  is  called  in  considering  the  biography  of  St. 
Paul.  ^  e  must  turn  our  eye  from  the  open  country  to  the  city 
itself,  if  we  wish  to  see  the  places  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
Stoics  and  E'picwreajtis,  Lucian,  in  a  playful  passage,  speaks  of 
Philosophy  as  coming  up  from  the  Academy,  by  the  Ceraralcus, 
to  the  Agora :  “  and  there,”  he  says,  “  we  shall  meet  her  by  the 
Stoa  Pcccile.  Let  us  follow  this  line  in  imagination,  and,  having 
followed  it,  let  us  look  down  from  the  Acropolis  into  the  Agora. 
There  we  distinguish  a  cloister  or  colonnade,  which  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  before,  because  it  is  more  justly  described  in  connection 
with  the  Stoics.  The  Stoa  Poecile,^  or  the  “Painted  Cloister,” 
gave  its  name  to  one  of  those  sects  who  encountered  the  Apostle 
in  the  Agora.  It  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  the  legendary 
wars  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  victories  over  their  fellow  Greeks, 
and  of  the  more  glorious  struggle  at  Marathon.  Originally  the 
meeting-place  of  the  poets,  it  became  the  school  where  Zeno  met 
his  pupils,  and  founded  the  system  of  stern  philosophy  which 
found  adherents  both  among  Greeks  and  Romans  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  The  system  of  Epicurus  was  matured  nearly  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  site  of  the  philosopher’s 
Garden  is  now  unknown,  but  it  was  well  known  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  could  not  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,^  for  a  peculiarly  affectionate  feeling  subsisted  among  the 
Epicurians  towards  their  founder.  He  left  this  garden  as  a  legacy 
to  the  school,  on  condition  that  philosophy  should  always  be 
taught  there,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  annually  commemo- 

notKiXrj, — hence  “Stoic.” 

2  On  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  at  the  age  of  twentj'-eight,  Cicero  lodged  with 
an  Epicurean.  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit,  the  attachment  of  the  Epicu¬ 
reans  to  the  garden  of  their  founder  was  brought  before  him  in  a  singular  manner. 
“  There  lived  at  this  time  in  exile  at  Athens  C.  Memmius.  .  .  .  The  figure  which 
he  had  borne  in  Rome  gave  him  great  authority  in  Athens  ;  and  the  council  of  Are¬ 
opagus  had  granted  liim  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  upon,  where  Epicurus  formerly 
lived,  and  where  there  still  remained  the  old  ruins  of  his  walls.  But  this  grant  had 
given  great  offence  to  the' whole  body  of  the  Epicureans,  to  see  the  remains  of  their 
master  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  They  had  written  to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to  beg 
him  to  intercede  with  Memmius  to  consent  to  a  restoration  of  it ;  and  now  at  Athens 

they  renewed  their  instances,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  write  about  it . Cicero’s 

letter  is  drawn  with  much  art  and  accuracy ;  he  laughs  at  the  trifling  zeal  of  these 
philosophers  for  the  old  rubbish  and  paltry  ruins  of  their  founder,  yet  earnestly 
presses  Memmius  to  indulge  them  in  a  prejudice  contracted  through  weakness,  not 
wickedness.” — Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero.  Sect.  vii. 
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rated.  The  sect  had  dwindled  into  smaller  numbers  than  their 
rivals,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  But  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that,  even  then,  those  who  looked  down  from  the  Acropolis 
over  the  roofs  of  the  city,  could  distinguish  the  quiet  garden, 
where  Epieurus  lived  a  life  of  philoso})hlc  contentment,  and  taught 
his  disciples  that  the  enjoyment  of  tranquil  pleasure  was  the  high¬ 
est  end  of  human  existence. 

The  spirit  in  which  Pausanias  traversed  these  memorable  places 
and  scrutinized  everything  he  saw,  was  that  of  a  curious  and 
rather  superstitious  antiquarian.  The  expressions  used  by  Cicero, 
when  describing  the  same  objects,  show  that  his  taste  was  gratified, 
and  that  he  looked  with  satisfaction  on  the  haunts  of  those  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  teachers.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  Apostle,  who  came  to  Athens  about  the 
middle  of  that  interval  of  time  which  separates  the  visit  of  Pau¬ 
sanias  from  that  of  Cicero,  were  very  different  from  those  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  admiration.  lie  burned  with  zeal  for  that  GOD  whom, 

“  as  he  went  through  the  city,”  he  saw  dishonored  on  every  side. 
He  was  melted  with  pity  for  those  who,  notwithstanding  their  in¬ 
tellectual  greatness,  were  “  wholly  given  to  Idohatry.”  His  eye 
was  not  blinded  to  the  reality  of  things,  by  the  appearances  either 
of  art  or  philosophy.  Forms  of  earthly  beauty  and  words  of 
human  wisdom  were  valueless  in  his  judgment,  and  far  worse  than 
valueless,  if  they  deified  vice  and  made  falsehood  attractive.  He 
saw  and  heard  with  an  earnestness  of  conviction  which  no  Epicu¬ 
rean  could  have  understood,  as  his  tenderness  of  affection  was 
morally  far  above  the  highest  point  of  the  Stoic’s  impassive  dignity. 

It  is  this  tenderness  of  affection  which  first  strikes  us,  when  we 
turn  from  the  manifold  wonders  of  Athens  to  look  upon  the 
Apostle  himself.  The  existence  of  this  feeling  is  revealed  to  us 
in  a  few  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  He  was  filled 
with  anxious  thoughts  concerning  those  whom  he  had  left  in 
Macedonia,  and  the  sense  of  solitude  weighed  upon  his  spirit. 
Sil  as  and  Timothetis  were  not  arrived,  and  it  was  a  burden  and  a 
grief  to  him  to  be  ‘"''left  in  Athens  alone.'''’  Modern  travellers  have 
often  felt,  when  wandering  alone  through  the  streets  of  a  foreign 
city,  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  [dace  and  the  people. 
The  heart  is  with  friends  who  are  far  off ;  and  nothing  that  is 
merely  beautiful  or  curious  can  effectually  disperse  the  cloud  of 
sadness.  If,  in  addition  to  this  instinctive  melancholy,  the  thought 
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of  an  irreligious  world,  of  evil  abounding  in  all  parts  of  society, 
and  of  misery  following  everywhere  in  its  train, — if  this  thought 
also  presses  heavily  on  the  spirit, — a  state  of  mind  is  realized 
,  which  m.ay  be  some  feeble  approximation  to  what  was  experienced 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  hour  of  dejection.  But  with  us  such 
feelings  are  often  morbid  and  nearly  allied  to  discontent.  We 
travel  for  pleasure,  for  curiosity,  for  excitement.  It  is  well  if  we 
can  take  such  depressions  thankfully,  as  the  discipline  of  a  worldly 
spirit.  Paul  travelled  that  he  might  give  to  others  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  salvation.  His  sorrow  was  only  the  cloud  that  kindled  up 
into  the  bright  pillar  of  the  Divine  presence.  He  ever  forgot  him¬ 
self  in  his  Master’s  cause.  He  gloried  that  God’s  strength  was 
made  perfect  in  his  weakness.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  us,  to  be 
aware  of  the  human  weakness  of  that  heart  which  God  made 
strong.  Paul  indeed  was  one  of  us.  He  loved  his  friends,  and 
knew  the  trials  both  of  anxiety  and  loneliness.  As  we  advance  with 
the  subject,  this  and  similar  traits  of  the  man  advance  more  into 
view, — and  with  them,  and  personified  as  it  were  in  him,  touching 
traits  of  the  religion  which  he  preached,  come  before  us, — and  we 
see,  as  we  contemplate  the  Apostle,  that  the  Gospel  has  not  only 
deliverance  from  the  coarseness  of  vice  and  comfort  for  ruder  sor¬ 
rows,  but  sympathy  and  strength  for  the  most  sensitive  and  deli¬ 
cate  minds. 

No  mere  pensive  melancholy,  no  vain  regrets  and  desires,  held 
sway  over  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  hinder  him  in  proceeding  with  the 
work  appointed  to  him.  He  was  “  in  Athens  alone,”  but  he  was 
there  as  the  Apostle  of  God.  No  time  was  lost ;  and,  according 
to  his  custom,  he  sought  out  his  brethren  of  the  scattered  race  of 
Israel.  Though  moved  with  grief  and  indignation  when  he  saw 
the  idolatry  all  around  him,  he  deemed  that  his  first  thought 
should  be  given  to  his  own  people.  They  had  a  synagogue  at 
Athens,  as  at  Thessalonica ;  and  in  this  synagogue  he  first  pro¬ 
claimed  his  Master.  Jewish  topics,  however,  are  not  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  prominently  here.  They  are  casually  alluded  to ;  and  we 
are  not  informed  whether  the  Apostle  was  welcomed  or  repulsed 
in  the  Athenian  Synagogue.  The  silence  of  Scripture  is  express¬ 
ive  ;  and  we  are  taught  that  the  subjects  to  which  our  attention  is 
to  be  turned,  are  connected,  not  with  Judaism,  but  with  Paganism. 
Before  we  can  be  prepared  to  consider  the  great  speech,  which 
was  the  crisis  and  consummation  of  this  meeting  of  Christianity 
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and  Paganism,  our  thoughts  must  be  given  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  characteristics  of  Athenian  Religion  and  Athenian  Philosophy. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  visible  objects  with  which  the  city 
of  the  Athenians  was  crowded,  bears  witness  (to  use  St.  Paul  s 
own  words)  to  their  “  carefulness  in  Religion.’’^''  The  judgment 
of  the  Christian  Apostle  agreed  with  that  of  his  Jewish  cotem¬ 
porary  Josephus, — with  the  proud  boast  of  the  Athenians  them¬ 
selves,  exemplified  in  Isocrates  and  Plato, — and  with  a  verdict  of 
a  multitude  of  foreigners,  from  Livy  to  Julian,  all  of  whom  unite 
in  declaring  that  Athens  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  religion.  Re¬ 
plete  as  the  whole  of  Greece  was  with  objects  of  devotion,  the 
antiquarian  traveller  informs  us  that  there  were  more  gods  in 
Athens  that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  the  Roman  satirist 
hardly  exaggerates,  when  he  says  that  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god 
there  than  a  man.  But  the  same  enumeration  which  proves  the 
existence  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  this  people,  shows  also  the 
valueless  character  of  the  religion  which  they  cherished.  It  was 
a  religion  which  ministered  to  art  and  amusement,  and  was  en- 
tirely  destitute  of  moral  power.  Taste  was  gratified  by  the  bright 
spectacle  to  which  the  Athenian  awoke  every  morning  of  his  life. 
Excitement  was  agreeably  kept  up  by  festal  seasons,  gay  proces¬ 
sions,  and  varied  ceremonies.  But  all  this  religious  dissipation 
had  no  tendency  to  make  him  holy.  It  gave  him  no  victory  over 
himself :  it  brought  him  no  nearer  to  God.  A  religion  which 
addresses  itself  only  to  the  taste,  is  as  weak  as  one  that  appeals 
only  to  the  intellect.  The  Greek  religion  was  a  mere  deification 
of  human  attributes  and  the  powers  of  nature.  It  was  doubtless 
better  than  other  forms  of  idolatry  which  have  deified  the  brutes ; 
but  it  had  no  real  power  to  raise  him  to  a  higher  position  than 
that  which  he  occupied  by  nature.  It  could  not  even  keep  him 
from  falling  continually  to  a  lower  degradation.  To  the  Greek 
this  world  was  everything  ;  he  hardly  even  sought  to  rise  above  it. 
And  thus  all  his  life  long,  in  the  midst  of  everything  to  gratify  his 
taste  and  exercise  his  intellect,  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  God. 
This  fact  was  tacitly  recognized  by  the  monuments  in  his  own  relig¬ 
ious  city.  The  want  of  something  deeper  and  truer  was  expressed 
on  the  very  stones.  As  we  are  told  by  a  Latin  writer  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  when  alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  were  accustomed  to 
pray,  not  to  any  specified  divinity,  but  to  a  god  expressed  in  vague 
language,  as  avowedly  Unknown  ;  so  the  Athenians  acknowledged 
*  See  below  on  the  speech,  p.  340. 
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their  ignorance  of  the  True  Deity  by  the  altars  “  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD,”  which  are  mentioned  by  Heathen 
writers,  as  well  as  by  the  inspired  historian.  Whatever  the  origin 
of  these  altars  may  have  been,*  the  true  significance  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  that  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle  himself.^  The 
Athenians  were  ignorant  of  the  right  object  of  worship.  But  if 
we  are  to  give  a  true  account  of  Athenian  religion,  we  must  go 
beyond  the  darkness  of  mere  ignorance  into  the  deeper  darkness  of 
corruption  and  sin.  The  most  shameless  profligacy  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  public  works  of  art,  by  the  popular  belief  concerning 
the  character  of  the  gods,  and  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  established 
worship.  Authorities  might  be  crowded  in  proof  of  this  statement, 
both  from  Heathen  and  Christian  writings.  It  is  enough  to  say 
with  Seneca,  that  “  no  other  effect  could  possibly  be  produced  but 
that  all  shame  on  account  of  sin  must  be  taken  away  from  men,  if 
they  believe  in  such  gods;”  and  with  Augustine,  that  “Plato 
himself,  who  saw  well  the  depravity  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  has 
seriously  censured  them,  better  deserves  to  be  called  a  god,  than 
those  ministers  of  sin.”  It  would  be  the  worst  delusion  to  infer 
any  good  of  the  Grecian  religion  from  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a 
few  great  Athenians  whose  memory  we  revere.  The  true  type 
of  the  character  formed  by  the  influences  which  surrounded  the 
Athenian,  was  such  a  man  as  Alcibiades, — with  a  beauty  of 
bodily  form  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  consecrated  statues, — 
with  an  intelligence  quick  as  that  of  Apollo  or  Mercury, — en¬ 
thusiastic  and  fickle, — versatile  and  profligate, — able  to  admire  the 
good,  but  hopelessly  following  the  bad.  And  if  vve  turn  to  the 
one  great  exception  in  Athenian  history, — if  we  turn  from  Alci¬ 
biades  to  the  friend  who  nobly  and  affectionately  warned  him, — 
who,  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  was  yet  aware  that  God 
was  best  known  by  listening  to  the  voice  within, — yet  even  of 

1  It  is  very  probable  that  they  originated  from  a  desire  to  dedicate  tlie  altar  to  the 
god  under  whose  censure  the  dedicator  had  fallen,  whom  he  liad  unwittingly 
offended,  or  whom,  in  the  particular  case,  he  ought  to  propitiate.  Eichhorn  thinks 
that  these  altars  belonged  to  a  period  when  writing  was  unknown,  and  that  the 
inscription  was  added  afterwards  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  deity  to  which 
they  were  consecrated.  Jerome  says  that  the  inscription  was  not  as  St.  Paul  quoted 
it,  but  in  the  form  of  a  general  dediciition  to  all  unknown  gods.  But  unless  St. 
Paul  quoted  the  actual  words,  his  application  of  the  inscription  would  lose  nearly 
all  ite  point.  Some  have  fancifully  found  in  the  inscription  an  allusion  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  For  some  of  the  notions  of  the  older  antiquarians  concerning  the 
“  temple”  of  the  Unknown  God,  see  Leake.  ^  Acts  xvii.  23. 
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Socrates  we  cannot  say  more  tlian  lias  been  said  in  the  following 
words:  “His  soul  was  certainly  in  some  alliance  with  the  Holy 
God;  he  certainly  felt,  in  his  demon  or  guardian  spirit,  the  inex¬ 
plicable  nearness  of  his  Father  in  heaven  ;  but  he  was  destitute 
of  a  view  of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  humble  form  of  a  servant,  the 
Redeemer  with  the  crown  of  thorns ;  he  had  no  ideal  conception 
of  that  true  holiness,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  most  humble 
love  and  the  most  affectionate  humility.  Hence,  also,  he  was 
unable  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  though 
he  so  greatly  desired  it.  Hence,  too,  he  was  destitute  of  any 
deep  humiliation  and  grief  on  account  of  his  sinful  wretchedness, 
of  that  true  humility  which  no  longer  allows  itself  a  biting,  sar¬ 
castic  tone  of  instruction  ;  and  destitute,  likewise,  of  any  filial, 
devoted  love.  These  perfections  can  be  shared  only  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  beholds  the  Redeemer  as  a  wanderer  upon  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  servant ;  and  who  receives  in  his  own  soul  the  sanctify¬ 
ing  power  of  that  Redeemer  by  intercourse  with  Him.” 

When  w'e  turn  from  the  Religion  of  Athens  to  take  a  view  of 
its  Philosophy,  the  first  name  on  which  our  eye  rests  is  again  that 
of  Socrates.  This  is  necessarily  the  case,  not  only  because  of  his 
own  singular  and  unapproached  greatness;  but  because  he  was, 
as  it  were,  the  point  to  which  all  the  earlier  schools  converged, 
and  from  which  the  later  rays  of  Greek  philosophy  di\’erged 
again.  The  earlier  philosophical  systems,  such  as  that  of  Thales 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  Pythagoras  in  Italy,  were  limited  to  physical 
inquiries :  Socrates  was  the  first  to  call  man  to  the  contemplation 
of  himself,  and  became  the  founder  of  ethical  science.  A  new 
direction  was  thus  given  to  all  the  philosophical  schools  which 
succeeded ;  and  Socrates  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Gospel,  by  leading  the  Greek  mind  to  the  investigation  of 
moral  truth.  He  gave  the  impulse  to  the  two  schools,  which  were 
founded  in  the  Lyceum  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,band 
which  have  produced  such  vast  results  on  human  thought  in  every 
generation.  W e  are  not  called  here  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of 
the  Peripatetics  and  Academicians.  Not  that  they  are  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  Christianity :  Plato  and  Aristotle  have 
had  a  great  work  appointed  to  them,  not  only  as  the  Heathen 
pioneers  of  the  Truth  before  it  was  revealed,  but  as  the  educators 
of  Christian  minds  in  every  age :  the  former  enriched  human 

^  See  above,  pp.  321,  322. 
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thought  with  appropriate  ideas  for  the  reception  of  the  highest 
truth  in  the  highest  form  i  the  latter  mapped  out  all  the  provinces 
of  human  knowledge,  that  Christianity  might  visit  them  and  bless 
them :  and  the  historian  of  the  Church  would  have  to  speak  of 
direct  influence  exerted  on  the  Gospel  by  the  Platonic  and  Aris¬ 
totelian  systems,  in  recounting  the  conflicts  of  the  parties  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  tracing  the  formation  of  the  theology  of  the  schoolmen. 
But  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  only  to  speak  of  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans.  Hiey  only,  among  the  various  philosophers  of  the 
day,  are  mentioned  as  having  argued  with  the  Apostle ;  and  their 
systems  had  really  more  influence  in  the  period  in  which  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  established,  though,  in  the  Patristic  and  Medieval  periods, 
the  older  systems,  in  modified  forms,  regained  their  sway.  The  Stoic 
and  Epicurean,  moreover,  were  more  exclusively  limited  than  other 
philosophers  to  moral  investigations, — a  fact  which  is  tacitly  implied 
by  the  proverbial  application  of  the  two  words  to  moral  principles 
and  tendencies,  which  we  recognize  as  hostile  to  true  Christianity. 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
part  of  the  Levant  with  St.  Paul  himself.^  He  came  from  Cyprus 
to  Athens  at  a  time  when  patriotism  was  decayed  and  political 
liberty  lost,  and  when  a  system,  which  promised  the  power  of 
brave  and  self-sustaining  endurance  amid  the  o-eneral  deg-radation, 
found  a  willing  acceptance  among  the  nobler  minds.  Thus  in  the 
Painted  Porch,  which,  as  we  have  said,  had  once  been  the  meet¬ 
ing-place  of  the  poets,  those  who,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  evil  of  the  times,  thought  they  were  able  to  resist  it,  formed 
themselves  into  a  school  of  philosophers.  In  the  high  tone  of  this 
school,  and  in  some  part  of  its  ethical  language.  Stoicism  was  an 
apparent  approximation  to  Christianity;  but  on  the  whole,  it  was 
a  hostile  system,  in  its  physics,  its  morals,  and  its  theology.  The 
Stoics  condemned  the  worship  of  images  and  the  use  of  temples, 
regarding  them  as  nothing  better  than  the  ornaments  of  art.  But 
they  justified  the  popular  polytheism,  and,  in  fact,  considered  the 
gods  of  mythology  as  minor  developments  of  the  Great  World- 

^  He  was  born  at  Citium  in  Cyprus.  See  p.  163.  His  attention  was  turned  to 
philosopliy  by  the  books  brought  from  Athens  by  his  fatlier,  who  was  a  merchant. 
Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  he  was  shipwrecked  near  the 
Pirasus,  and  settled  in  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
known,  but  he  lived  through  the  greater  part  of  the  century  between  b.c.  360  and 
B.C.  250.  A  portrait-bust  at  Naples  is  assigned  to  him,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  it  is  to  be  referred  to  him  or  to  Zeno  the  Eleatic. 
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God,  which  summed  up  their  belief  concerning  the  origin  and 
existence  of  the  world.  The  Stoics  were  Pantheists ;  and  much 
of  their  language  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  phraseology  of 
modern  Pantheism.  In  their  view,  God  was  merely  the  Spirit  or 
Eeason  of  the  Universe.  The  world  was  itself  a  rational  soul, 
producing  all  things  out  of  itself,  and  resuming  them  all  to  itself 
again.  Matter  was  inseparable  from  the  Deity.  He  did  not 
create:  He  only  organized.  He  merely  Impressed  law  and  order 
on  the  substance,  which  was,  in  fact,  himself.  The  manifestation 
of  the  Universe  was  only  a  period  in  the  development  of  God. 
In  conformity  of  these  notions  of  the  world,  which  substitute  a 
sublime  destiny  for  the  belief  in  a  personal  Creator  and  Preserver, 
were  the  notions  which  were  held  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
relation  to  the  body.  The  soul  was,  in  fact,  corporeal.  The 
Stoics  said  that  at  death  it  would  be  burned,  or  return  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  God.  Thus,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Gospel  has  revealed  it,  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Stoics  irrational.  Nor  was  their  moral  system  less  hostile  to 
“the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.”  The  proud  ideal  which  was  set 
before  the  disciple  of  Zeno  was,  a  magnanimous  self-denial,  an 
austere  apathy,  untouched  by  human  passion,  unmoved  by  change 
of  circumstance.  To  the  Wise  man  all  outward  things  were  alike. 
Pleasure  was  no  good.  Pain  was  no  evil.  All  actions  conform¬ 
able  to  Reason  were  equally  good  ;  all  actions  contrary  to 
Eeason  were  equally  evil.  The  Wise  man  lives  according  to 
Eeason ;  and  living  thus,  he  is  perfect  and  self-sufficing.  He 
reigps  supreme  as  a  king:  he  is  justified  in  boasting  as  a  god. 
Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  Stoic  than 
the  news  of  a  “  Saviour,”  who  has  atoned  for  our  sin,  and  is  ready 
to  aid  our  weakness.  Christianity  is  the  school  of  Humility; 
Stoicism  was  the  Education  of  Pride.  Christianity  is  a  discipline 
of  life:  Stoicism  was  nothing  better  than  an  apprenticeship  for 
death.^  And  fearfully  were  the  fruits  of  its  principle  illustrated 

1  “Le  StoYcisme  est.essentiellement  solitaire ;  c’est  le  soin  exclusif  de  son  ame,  sans 
regard  a  celle  des  autres ;  et,  comnie  la  seule  chose  importante  est  la  purete  de 
Fame,  quand  cette  purete  est  trop  en  peril,  quand  on  desespere  d’etre  victorieux 
dans  la  lutte,  on  pent  la  terminer  comme  I’a  terminee  Caton.  Ainsi  la  philosophic 
n’est  plus  qu’wn  apprentissage  de  la  mart  et  non  de  la  vie ;  eile  tend  k  la  mort  par  son 
image,  I’apathie  et  I’ataraxie,  et  se  resout  deflnitivement  en  un  igo'isme  sublime.” — V. 
Cousin. 
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both  in  its  earlier  and  later  disciples.  Its  first  two  leaders^  died 
by  their  own  hands;  like  the  two  Romans^  whose  names  first  rise 
to  the  memory,  when  the  school  of  the  Stoics  is  mentioned.  But 
Christianity  turns  the  desperate  resolution,  that  seeks  to  escape 
disgrace  by  death,  into  the  anxious  question,  “  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?”®  It  softens  the  pride  of  stern  indifference  into  the  con¬ 
solation  of  mutual  sympathy.  How  great  is  the  contrast  between 
the  Stoic  ideal  and  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ!  How  different 
is  the  acquiescence  in  an  iron  destiny  from  the  trust  in  a  merciful 
and  watchful  Providence  1  How  infinitely  inferior  is  that  sublime 
egotism,  which  looks  down  with  contempt  on  human  weakness,  to 
the  religion  which  tells  us  that  “  they  who  mourn  are  blessed,” 
and  which  commands  us  to  “  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to 
weep  with  them  that  weep  !  ” 

If  Stoicism,  in  its  full  development,  was  utterly  opposed  to 
Christianity,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  very  primary  principles 
of  the  EpicureavJ^  school.  If  the  Stoics  were  Pantheists,  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  were  virtually  Atheists.  Their  philosophy  was  a  system 
of  materialism,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In  their  view, 
the  world  was  formed  by  an  accidental  concourse  of  atoms,  and 
was  not  in  any  sense  created,  or  even  modified,  by  the  Divinity. 
They  did  indeed  profess  a  certain  belief  in  what  were  called  gods ; 
but  these  equivocal  divinities  were  merely  phantoms, — impressions 
on  the  popular  mind, — dreams,  which  had  no  objective  reality,  or 
at  least  exercised  no  active  Influence  on  the  physical  world  or  the 
business  of  life.  The  Epicurean  deity,  if  self-existent  at  all,  dwelt 
apart,  in  serene  Indifference  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  The 
universe  was  a  great  accident,  and  sufficiently  explained  itself 
without  any  reference  to  a  higher  power.  The  popular  mythol¬ 
ogy  was  derided,  but  the  Epicureans  had  no  positive  faith  in  any- 
thinor  better.  As  there  was  no  creator,  so  there  was  no  moral 
governor.  All  notions  of  retribution  and  of  judgment  to  come 
were  of  course  forbidden  by  such  a  creed.  The  principles  of  the 

^Zeno  and  Cleanthes.  And  yet  Cleantlies  was  the  author  of  that  hymn  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  approximation  to  a  Christian  hymn  that  heathenism  has  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  speech  below  (Acts  xvii.  28)  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Apostle 
quotes  from  Cleanthes  or  Aratus.  See  the  note  there. 

2  Cato  and  Seneca.  ®  See  p.  281. 

■•Epicurus,  who  founded,  and  indeed  matured,  this  school  (for  its  doctrines  were 
never  further  developed),  was  born  in  Samos,  n.  c.  342,  though  his  parents  were 
natives  of  Attica.  He  died  B.  C.  270.  An  authentic  bust  has  been  preserved  of  him, 
Yi^hich  is  engraved  in  Mihuan's  Horace,  p.  391. 
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atomic  theory,  when  applied  to  the  constitution  of  man,  must 
have  caused  the  resurrection  to  appear  an  absurdity.  The  soul 
was  nothing  without  the  body ;  or  rather,  the  soul  was  itself  a 
body,  composed  of  finer  atoms,  or  at  best  an  unmeaning  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  material  and  immaterial.  Both  body  and  soul 
were  dissolved  together  and  dissipated  into  the  elements  ;  and 
when  this  occurred,  all  the  life  of  man  was  ended.  The  moral 
result  of  such  a  creed  was  necessarily  that  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  described^-— “  If  the  dead  rise  not,  let  us  eat  and  drink  :  for 
to-morrow  we  die.”  The  essential  principle  of  the  Epicurean 
philosopher  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  alarm  him,  nothing  to 
disturb  him.  His  furthest  reach  was  to  do  deliberately  what  the 
animals  do  instinctively.  His  highest  aim  was  to  gratify  himself. 
With  the  coarser  and  more  energetic  minds,  this  principle  inevita¬ 
bly  led  to  the  grossest  sensuality  and  crime  ;  in  the  case  of  others, 
whose  temperament  was  more  commonplace,  or  whose  taste  was 
more  pure,  the  system  took  the  form  of  selfishness  more  refined. 
As  the  Stoic  sought  to  resist  the  evil  which  surrounded  him,  the 
Epicurean  endeavored  to  console  himself  by  a  tranquil  and 
indifferent  life.  He  avoided  the  more  violent  excitements  of 
political  and  social  engagements,  to  enjoy  the  seclusion  of  a  calm 
contentment.  But  pleasure  was  still  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ; 
and  if  we  remove  this  end  to  its  remotest  distance,  and  under¬ 
stand  it  to  mean  an  enjoyment  which  involves  the  most  manifold 
self-denial, — if  we  give  Epicurus  credit  for  taking  the  largest 
view  of  consequences, — and  if  we  believe  that  the  life' of  his  first 
disciples  was  purer  than  there  is  reason  to  suppose,^ — the  end 
remains  the  same.  Pleasure,  not  duty,  is  the  motive  of  moral  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  expediency  is  the  test  to  which  actions  are  referred ;  and 
the  self-denial  itself,  which  an  enlarged  view  o-f  expediency  requires, 
will  probably  be  fopnd  impracticable  without  the  grace  of  God. 
Thus,  the  Gospel  met  in  the  Garden  an  opposition  not  less  deter¬ 
mined,  and  more  insidious,  than  the  antagonism  of  the  Porch. 
The  two  enemies  it  has  ever  had  to  contend  with  are  the  two  rul¬ 
ing  principles  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics, — Pleasure  and  Pride. 

Such,  in  their  original  and  essential  character,  were  the  two 
schools  of  philosophy  with  which  St.  Paul  was  brought  directly 
into  contact.  We  ought,  however,  to  consider  how  far  these 

lEitter  speaks  strongly  of  scenes  of  sensuality  witnessed  in  the  Garden  of 
Epicurus.  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 
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schools  had  been  modified  by  the  lapse  of  time,  by  the  changes 
which  succeeded  Alexander  and  accompanied  the  formation  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  by  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Roman 
character.  When  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  were  brought  to 
Rome,  they  were  such  as  we  have  described  them.  In  as  far  as 
they  were  speculative  systems,  they  found  little  favor :  Greek 
philosophy  was  always  regarded  with  some  degree  of  distrust 
among  the  Romans.  Their  mind  was  alien  from  science  and  pure 
speculation.  Philosophy,  like  art  and  literature,  was  of  foreign 
introduction.  The  cultivation  of  such  pursuits  was  followed  by 
private  persons  of  wealth  and  taste,  but  was  little  extended 
among  the  community  at  large.  There  were  no  public  schools 
of  philosophy  at  Rome.  Where  it  was  studied  at  all.  It  was 
studied,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
Thus,  the  peculiarly  practical  character  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicu¬ 
rean  systems  recommended  them  to  the  notice  of  many.  W^hat 
was  wanted  In  the  prevailing  misery  of  the  Roman  world  was  a 
philosophy  of  life.  There  were  some  who  weakly  yielded,  and 
some  who  offered  a  courafjeous  resistance,  to  the  evil  of  the  times. 
The  former,  under  the  name  of  Epicureans,  either  spent  their 
time  in  a  serene  tranquillity,  away  from  the  distractions  and  disor¬ 
ders  of  political  life,  or  indulged  in  the  grossest  sensualism,  and 
justified  it  on  principle.  The  Roman  adherents  of  the  school  of 
Epicurus  were  never  numerous,  and  few  great  names  can  be 
mentioned  among  them ;  though  one  monument  remains,  and  will 
ever  remain,  of  this  phase  of  philosophy,  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 
The  Stoical  school  was  more  congenial  to  the  endurance  of  the 
Roman  character ;  and  it  educated  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
noblest  men  of  the  time,  who  scorned  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
stream  of  vice.  Three  great  names  can  be  mentioned,  which 
divided  the  period  between  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
final  establishment  of  Christianity,  —  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.'^  But  such  men  were  few  in  a  time  of  general 
depravity  and  unbelief.  And  this  was  really  the  character  of  the 
time.  It  was  a  period  In  the  history  of  the  world,  when  conquest 
and  discovery,  facilities  of  travelling,  and  the  mixture  of  races, 
had  produced  a  general  fusion  of  opinions,  resulting  in  an  indiffer- 

1  The  approximation  of  the  latter  Stoics,  especially  Epictetus,  to  Christianity  is 
remarkable.  Hence  the  emphasis  laid  by  Milton  on  the  Stoic’s  “philosophic  pride, 
by  him  called  virtue.”  Paradise  Pegaived,  iv.  300. 
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ence  to  moral  distinctions,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
most  abject  credulity.  The  Romans  had  been  carrying  on  the 
work  which  Alexander  and  his  successors  begun.  A  certain 
degree  of  culture  was  very  generally  diffused.  The  opening  of 
new  countries  excited  curiosity.  New  religions  were  eagerly 
welcomed.  Immoral  rites  found  willing  votaries.  Vice  and 
superstition  went  hand  in  hand  through  all  parts  of  society,  and, 
as  the  natural  consequence,  a  scornful  scepticism  held  possession 
of  all  the  higher  intellects. 

But  though  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  one  of 
general  scepticism,  for  the  space  of  three  centuries  the  old  dog¬ 
matic  schools  still  lingered  on,  more  especially  in  Greece.  Athens 
was  indeed  no  longer  what  she  had  once  been,  the  centre  from 
which  scientific  and  poetic  light  radiated  to  the  neighboring  shores 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  Philosophy  had  found  new  homes  in  other 
cities,  more  especially  in  Tarsus  and  Alexandria.^  But,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  though  she  was  commercially  great  and  possessed  the  trade 
of  three  continents,  had  not  yet  seen  the  rise  of  her  greatest 
schools ;  and  Tarsus  could  never  be  what  Athens  was,  even  in 
her  decay,  to  those  who  travelled  with  cultivated  tastes  and  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  Thus  Philosophy  still  maintained  her 
seat  in  the  city  of  Socrates.  The  four  great  schools,  the  Lyceum 
and  the  Academy,  the  Garden  and  the  Porch,  were  never  destitute 
of  exponents  of  their  doctrines.  When  Cicero  came,  not  long 
after  Sulla’s  siege,  he  found  the  philosophers  in  residence.*  As 
the  Empire  grew,  Athens  assumed  more  and  more  the  character 
of  a  university  town.  After  Christianity  was  first  preached  there, 
this  character  was  confirmed  to  the  place  by  the  embellishments 
and  the  benefactions  of  Hadrian.®  And  before  the  schools  were 
closed  by  the  orders  of  Justinian,  the  city  which  had  received 
Cicero  and  Atticus  as  students  together,  became  the  scene  of  the 
college-friendship  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  episodes  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Thus,  St.  Paul  found  philosophers  at  Athens,  among  those  whom 
he  addressed  in  the  Agora.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  common 
meeting-place  of  a  population  always  eager  for  fresh  subjects  of 
intellectual  curiosity.  Demosthenes  had  rebuked  the  Athenians 

iFor  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  see  pp.  46,  123.  “  See  above,  p.  323,  and  the  note. 

3  Between  the  visits  of  St.  Paul  and  Pausanias,  Hadrian  made  vast  additions  to 
the  buildings  of  Athens,  and  gave  large  endowments  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
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for  this  idle  tendency  four  centuries  before,  telling  them  that  they 
were  always  craving  after  news  and  excitement,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  destruction  was  impending  over  their  liberties.  And 
they  are  described  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  occasion  of 
St.  Paul’s  visit,  as  giving  their  whole  leisure  to  telling  and  hear¬ 
ing  something  newer  than  the  latest  news  (Acts  xvii.  21).  Among 
those  who  sauntered  among  the  plane-trees  of  the  Agora,  and 
gathered  in  knots  under  the  porticoes,  eagerly  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  were  philosophers,  in  the  garb  of  their  several 
sects,  ready  for  any  new  question,  on  which  they  might  ex¬ 
ercise  their  subtlety  or  display  their  rhetoric.  Among  the  other 
philosophers,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  would  more  especially 
be  encountered;  for  the  “Painted  Porch ”^of  Zeno  was  in  the 
Agora  itself,  and  the  “  Garden”®  of  the  rival  sect  was  not  far 
distant.  To  both  these  classes  of  hearers  and  talkers — both  the 
mere  idlers  and  the  professors  of  philosophy — any  question  con¬ 
nected  with  a  new  religion  was  peculiarly  welcome  ;  for  Athens 
gave  a  ready  acceptance  to  all  superstitions  and  ceremonies,  and 
was  glad  to  find  food  for  credulity  or  scepticism,  ridicule  or  debate. 
To  this  motley  group  of  the  Agora,  St.  Paul  made  known  the  two 
great  subjects  he  had  proclaimed  from  city  to  city.  He  spoke 
aloud  of  “Jesus  and  the  Eesurrection,”^ — of  that  Name  which  is 
above  every  name, — that  consummation  which  awaits  all  the 
generations  of  men  who  have  successively  passed  into  the  sleep  of 
death.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  “dally”  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  with  those  whom  he  met.  His  varied  experience  of  men, 
and  his  familiarity  with  many  modes  of  thought,  enabled  him  to 
present  these  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest  attention.  As 
regards  the  philosophers,  he  was  providentially  prepared  for  his 
collision  with  them.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  encountered 
them.^  His  own  native  city  was  a  city  of  philosophers,  and  was 
especially  famous  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  for  a  long  line  of 
eminent  Stoics,  and  he  was  doubtless  familiar  with  their  language 
and  opinions. 

Two  different  impressions  were  produced  by  St.  Paul’s  words, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  those  who  heard  him.  Some  said 

1  Acts  xvii.  18.  ^  For  the  “  Sloa  Posrile,"  see  above,  p.  322.  ®  See  above,  p.  323. 

*  See  Cli.  III.  p.  123.  Two  of  the  most  influential  of  the  second  generation  of 
Stoics  were  Antipater  of  Tarsus  and  Zeno  of  Tarsus.  Chrysippus  also  is  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  same  place. 
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that  he  was  a  mere  “  babbler  and  received  him  with  contemptu¬ 
ous  derision.  Others  took  a  more  serious  view,  and,  supposintr 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  introduce  new  objects  of  worship,  had 
their  curiosity  excited,  and  were  desirous  to  hear  more.  If  we 
suppose  a  distinct  allusion,  in  these  two  classes,  to  the  two  philo¬ 
sophical  sects  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  we  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  that  the  Epicureans  were  those  who,  according  to 
their  habit,  received  the  new  doctrine  with  ridicule, — while  the 
Stoics,  ever  tolerant  of  the  popular  mythology,  were  naturally 
willing  to  hear  of  the  new  “demons”  which  this  foreign  teacher 
vras  proposing  to  introduce  among  the  multitude  of  Athenian  gods 
and  heroes.  Or  we  may  imagine  that  the  two  classes  denote  the 
philosophers  on  the  one  hand,  who  heard  with  scorn  the  teaching 
of  a  Jewish  stranger  untrained  in  the  language  of  the  schools, — 
and  the  vulgar  crowd  on  the  other,  w'ho  would  easily  entertain 
suspicion  (as  in  the  case  of  Socrates)  against  any  one  seeking  to 
cast  dishonor  on  the  national  divinities,  or  would  at  least  be 
curious  to  hear  more  of  this  foreign  and  new  religion.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  make  any  such  definite  distinction  between 
those  who  derided  and  those  who  listened.  Two  such  classes  are 
usually  found  among  those  to  whom  truth  is  presented.  When 
Paul  came  among  the  Athenians,  he  came  “  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man’s  wisdom,”  and  to  some  of  the  “  Greeks  ”  who 
heard  him,  the  Gospel  was  “foolishness*;”  while  in  others  there 
was  at  least  that  curiosity  which  is  sometimes  made  the  path 
whereby  the  highest  truth  enters  the  mind ;  and  they  sought  to 
have  a  fuller  and  more  deliberate  exposition  of  the  mysterious 
subjects,  which  now  for  the  first  time  had  been  brought  before 
their  attention. 

The  place  to  which  they  took  him  was  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Areopagus,  where  the  most  awful  court  of  judicature  had  sat 
from  time  immemorial,  to  pass  sentence  on  the  greatest  criminals, 
and  to  decide  the  most  solemn  questions  connected  with  religion. 
The  judges  sat  in  the  open  air,  upon  seats  hewn  out  in  the  rock, 
on  a  platform  which  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  im- 

^The  Greek  word  here  means  properly  a  bird  that  picks  up  seeds  from  the 
ground,  and  it  is  so  used  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Hence,  secondarily,  it  may 
mean  a  pauper  who  prowls  about  the  market-place,  or  a  parasite  who  lives  by  his 
wits,  and  hence  “  a  contemptible  and  worthless  person.”  Or,  from  the  perpetual 
chattering  or  chirping  of  such  birds,  the  word  may  denote  an  idle  “  babbler.” 

^  See  1  Cor.  i.  18, — ii.  5. 
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mediately  from  the  Agora.^  On  this  spot  a  long  series  of  awful 
causes,  connected  with  crime  and  religion,  had  been  determined, 
beginning  with  the  legendary  trial  of  Mars,  which  gave  to  the 
place  its  name  of  “  Mars’  Hill.”  A  temple  of  the  god,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence ;  and  an  additional 
solemnity  was  given  to  the  place  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies,^ 
in  a  broken  cleft  of  the  rock,  immediately  below  the  judges’  seats. 
Even  in  the  political  decay  of  Athens,  this  spot  and  this  court 
were  regarded  by  the  people  with  superstitious  reverence.  It 
was  a  scene  with  which  the  dread  recollections  of  centuries  were 
associated.  It  was  a  place  of  silent  awe  in  the  midst  of  the  gay 
and  frivolous  city.  Those  who  withdrew  to  the  Areopagus  from 
the  Agora,  came,  as  it  were,  into  the  presence  of  a  higher  power. 
No  place  in  Athens  was  so  suitable  for  a  discourse  upon  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  religion.  We  are  not,  however,  to  regard  St.  Paul’s 
discourse  on  the  Areopagus  as  a  formal  defence,  in  a  trial  before 
the  court.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse  itself,  militate  against  this  sup¬ 
position.  The  words,  half-derisive,  half-courteous,  addressed  to 
the  Apostle  before  he  spoke  to  his  audience,  “  May  we  kriow  what 
this  new  doctrine  is?”  are  hot  like  the  words  which  would  have 
been  addressed  to  a  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  still  more  unlike 
a  judge’s  sentence  are  the  words  with  which  he  was  dismissed  at 
the  conclusion,  “  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter?”^  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  speech  itself  of  a  really  apologetic  charac- 

1  Tl)e  number  of  steps  is  sixteen.  See  Wordsworth’s  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  73. 
“  Sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  at  its  south-east  angle,  lead  up  to  the  hill  of  the 
Areopagus  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Pnyx.  This 
angle  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  sat. 
Immediately  above  the  steps,  on  the  level  of  the  hill,  is  a  bench  of  stone  excavated 
in  the  limestone  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  like  a  triclinium  :  it  faces 
the  south  :  on  its  east  and  west  side  is  a  raised  block  ;  the  former  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  tribunal,  the  two  latter  the  rude  stones  which  Pausanias  saw  here, 
and  which  are  described  by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the  other 
to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried  in  this  court.”  The  stone  seats  are 
intermediate  in  position  to  the  sites  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  and  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Eumenides,  mentioned  below. 

2  In  harmony  with  the  euphemistic  titles  given  by  the  Athenians  to  these  dread 
goddesses,  Pausanias  says  that  their  statues  in  this  place  had  nothing  ferocious  in 
their  aspect.  The  proximity  of  this  sanctuary  to  the  Areopagite  court  must  have 
tended  to  give  additional  solemnity  to  the  place. 

3  There  is  indeed  an  apparent  resemblance  between  Acts  xvii.  32,  and  Acts  xxiv. 
25,  but  even  in  the  latter  passage,  Eelix  is  rather  setting  aside  an  irksome  subject 
than  giving  a  judicial  decision. 

22  , 
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ter,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  on  comparing  it  with  the  defence  of 
Socrates.  Moreover,  the  verse^  which  speaks  so  strongly  of  the 
Athenian  love  of  novelty  and  excitepient  is  so  introduced,  as  to  im¬ 
ply  that  curiosity  was  the  motive  of  the  whole  proceeding.  W e  may, 
indeed,  admit  that  there  was  something  of  a  mock  solemnity  in  this 
adjournment  from  the  Agora  to  the  Areopafgus.  The  Athenians 
took  the  Apostle  from  the  tumult  of  public  discussion,  to  the  place 
which  was  at  once  most  convenient  and  most  appropriate.  There 
was  everything  in  the  place  to  incline  the  auditors,  so  far  as  they 
were  seriously  disposed  at  all,  to  a  veverent  and  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  probable  that  Dionysius,^  with  other  Areopagites,  were 
on  the  judicial  seats.  And  a  vague  recollection  of  the  dread  thoughts 
associated  by  poetry  and  tradition  with  the  Hill  of  Mars,  may 
have  solemnized  the  minds  of  some  of  those  who  crowded  up 
the  stone  steps  with  the  Apostle,  and  clustered  round  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  hill,  to  hear  this  announcement  of  the  new  divinities. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  annals  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity 
which  seizes  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Whether  we  con¬ 
trast  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  man  who  spoke,  with  the 
frivolous  character  of  those  who  surrounded  him, — or  compare  the 
certain  truth  and  awful  meaning  of  the  Gospel  he  revealed,  with 
the  worthless  polytheism  which  had  made  Athens  a  proverb  in  the 
earth, — or  even  think  of  the  mere  words  uttered  that  day  in  the 
clear  atmosphere,  on  the  summit  of  Mars’  Hill,  in  connection  with 
the  objects  of  art,  temples,  statues,  and  altars,  which  stood  round 
on  every  side, — we  feel  that  the  moment  was,  and  was  intended 
to  be,  full  of  the  most  Impressive  teaching  for  every  age  of  the 
world.  Close  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  was  the  Temple  of  Mars. 
The  sanctuary  “  of  the  Eumenldes  was  immediately  below  him ; 
the  Parthenon  of  Minerva  facing  him  above.  Their  presence 
seemed  to  challenwe  the  assertion  in  which  he  declared  here,  that 
in  TEMPLES  made  with  hands  the  Deity  does  not  dwell.  In  front  of 
him,  towering  from  its  pedestal  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, — as 
the  Borromean  Colossus,  which  at  this  day,  with  outstretched 
hand,  gives  its  benediction  to  the  low  village  of  Arena ;  or  as  the 
brazen  statue  of  the  armed  angel,  which  from  the  summit  of  the 
Castel  S.  Angelo  spreads  its  wings  over  the  city  of  Pome, — was 

^  Tradition  says  that  lie  was  the  first  bishop  of  Athens.  The  writings  attributed 
to  him,  which  were  once  so  famous,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  spurious. 

’  Acts  xvii.  21. 
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the  bronze  Colossus  of  Minerva,  armed  with  spear,  shield,  and 
helmet,  as  the  champion  of  Athens.  Standing  almost  beneath  its 
shade,  he  pronounced  that  the  Deity  was  not  to  he  likened  either  to 
that,  the  work  of  Phidias,  or  to  other  forms  in  gold,  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art,  and  man's  device,  which  peopled  the  scene  before 
him.”'-  Wherever  his  eye  was  turned.  It  saw  a  succession  of  such 
statues  and  buildings  in  every  variety  of  form  and  situation.  On 
the  rocky  ledges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  hum  of  the  Agora,  were  the  “objects  of  devotion” 
already  described.  And  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  city,  which 
are  equally  visible  from  the  Areopagus,  on  the  level  spaces,  and 
on  every  eminence,  were  similar  objects,  to  which  we  have  made 
no  allusion, — and  especially  that  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  national 
hero,  which  remains  in  unimpaired  beauty,  to  enable  us  to  imagine 
what  Athens  was  when  this  temple  was  only  one  among  the  many 
ornaments  of  that  city,  which  was  “  crowded  with  idols.” 

In  this  scene  St.  Paul  spoke  probably  in  his  wonted 'attitude 
“  stretching  out  his  hand  ;  ”  his  bodily  aspect  still  showing  what 
he  had  suffered  from  weakness,  toll,  and  pain ;  and  the  traces  of 
sadness  and  anxiety  mingled  on  his  countenance  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  unshaken  faith.  Whatever  his  personal  appearance 
may  have  been,  we  know  the  words  which  he  spoke.  And  we 
are  struck  with  the  more  admiration,  the  more  narrowly  we  scru¬ 
tinize  the  characteristics  of  his  address.  To  defer  for  the  present 
all  consideration  of  its  manifold  adaptations  to  the  various  charac¬ 
ters  of  his  auditors,  we  may  notice  how  truly  it  was  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  emotions  which,  at  the  time,  had  possession  of  his  soul. 
The  mouth  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart.  IVith  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  eloquence  he  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  which  had 
been  excited  by  all  that  he  had  seen  around  him  in  Athens.  AVe 
observe,  also,  how  the  whole  course  of  the  oration  was  regulated 
by  his  own  peculiar  prudence.  He  was  placed  in  a  position,  where 
he  might  easily  have  been  ensnared  into  the  use  of  words  which 
wmuld  have  brought  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  all  the 
city.  Had  he  begun  by  attacking  the  national  gods  in  the  midst 
of  their  sanctuaries,  and  with  the  Areopagltes  on  the  seats  near 
him,  he  'would  have  been  in  almost  as  great  danger  as  Socrates 
before  him.  Yet  he  not  only  avoids  the  snare,  but  uses  the  very 

1  Wordsworth’s  Athens  and  Attica.  p.g7.  The  word  “graven”  (Acts  xvii.  29) 
should  be  noticed.  The  Apostle  was  surrounded  bj  sculpture  as  well  as  by  temples. 

“  See  p.  ITS. 
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difficulty  of  his  position  to  make  a  road  to  the  convictions  of 
those  who  heard  him.  He  becomes  a  Heathen  to  the  Heathen. 
He  does  not  say  that  he  is  introducing  new  divinities.  He  rather 
implies  the  contrary,  and  gently  draws  his  hearers  aivay  fiom 
polytheism  by  telling  them  that  he  was  making  known  the  God 
whom  they  themselves  were  ignorantly  endeavoring  to  worship. 
iVnd  if  the  speech  is  characterized  by  St.  1  aul  s  prudence,  it  is 
marked  by  that  wisdom  of  his  Divine  Master,  which  is  the 
pattern  of  all  Christian  teaching.  As  our  Blessed  Lord  used  the 
tribute-money  for  the  instruction  of  His  Disciples,  and  drew 
living  lessons  from  the  water  in  the  well  of  Samaria,  so  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  employed  the  familiar  objects  of  Athenian 
life  to  tell  them  of  what  was  close  to  them,  and  yet  they  knew 
not.  He  had  carefully  observed  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
city.  He  had  seen  an  altar  with  an  expressive,  though  humiliating, 
inscription.  And,  using  this  inscription  as  a  text,^  he  spoke  to 
them,  as  follows,  the  Words  of  Eternal  Wisdom. 

•Ijheir  altars  to  Ye  men  of  Athens,  all  things  which  I  fhr 
behold  bear  witness  to  your  carefulness  in 
religion."  For  as  I  passed  tlirough  your  city,  22 
and  beheld  the  objects  of  your  worship,  I  found  amongst  23 
them  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE®  UN¬ 
KNOWN  GOD.  Whom,  therefore,  ye  worship,  though 
ye  know  Him  not.  Him  declare  I  unto  you. 

God  dwells  not  Qod,  who  mudc  the  world  and  all  things  24 

in  the  temples  "  ^ 

therein,  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven 

the  service  of  -  >  o  •it 

His  creatures,  eapth,  dwclletli  not  in  temples  made 

1  The  altar  erected  to  Pity,  above  alluded  to,  was  once  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Athenians  were  about  to  introduce  gladiatorial  shows,  and  Demonax  the  Cynic 
said :  “  Do  not  do  this  till  you  have  first  thrown  dowu  the  altar  of  Pity.” 

-  The  mistranslation  of  this  verse  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  because  it  entirely  destroys  the  graceful  courtesy  of  St.  Paul’s  opening  address, 
and  represents  him  as  beginning  his  speech  by  offending  his  audience. 

8  Although  there  is  no  article  before  the  adjective,  yet  we  need  not  scruple  to  re¬ 
tain  the  definite  article  of  the  Authorized  Version  ;  for  although,  if  we  take  the  ex¬ 
pression  by  itself,  “  To  AN  Unknown  God  ”  would  be  a  more  correct  translation, 
yet  if  we  consider  the  probable  origin  (see  above)  of  these  altars  erected  to  unknown 
gods  it  will  be  evident  that  “To  THE  Unknown  God”  would  be  quite  as  near  the 
sense  of  the  inscription  upon  any  particular  one  of  such  altars.  Each  particular 
altar  was  devoted  to  the  unknown  god  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  though  which 
of  the  gods  it  might  be  the  dedicator  knew  not. 
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25  with  hancls.’^  Neither  is  He  served  by  the  hands  of 
men,  as  tliougdi  He  needed  any  thing;  lor  it  is  He 
that  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things. 

26  And  He  made  of  one  blood"  all  the  nations  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ; 
and  ordained  to  each  the  appointed  seasons  of  their 

27  existence,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  That 
they  shqiild  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not 

28  far  from  every  one  ot  us.  Tor  m  Hun  we  and^ugMuot 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  as  cer-  ofidolatry,  even, 

^  ^  where  ic  was 

tain  also  of  your  own  poets  ^  have  said  hTlt-Akiiasi® 


“  For  we  are  also  His  offspring.” 

29  Eorasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  the  art  and  device  of 
man. 

SO  Howbeit,  those  past  time's  of  ignorance  God  looked  the  paat, 

'  -T  ^  now  calld 

hath  overlooked but  now  He  commandeth 

.  Yt  Ohriot’a  judg- 

31  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  because  He  d>ent. 

hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  He  will  judge  the  world 

1  Here  again  (as  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia)  we  find  St.  Paul  employing  the  very  words 
of  St.  Stephen.  Acts  vii.  48. 

Of  one  blood;”  excluding  the  boastful  assumption  of  a  different  origin  claimed 
by  the  Greeks  for  themselves  over  the  Barbarians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
words  together  so  as  to  mean  “He  caused  to  dwell,”  as  some  interpreters  maintain. 

8  quotation  is  from  Aratus,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  would,  perhaps,  account  for  St.  Paul’s  familiarity  with  his  writ¬ 
ings.  His  astronomical  poems  were  so  celebrated,  tliat  Ovid  declares  his  fame  will 
live  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure.  How  little  did  the  Athenian  audience 
imagine  that  the  poet's  immortality  would  really  be  owing  to  the  quotation  made 
by  the  despised  provincial  who  addressed  them.  Kearly  the  same  words  occur  also 
in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes, 

The  opening  lines  of  this  hymn  have  been  thus  translated  : 

“  Thou,  who  amid  the  Immortals  art  throned  the  highest  in  glory, 

Giver  and  Lord  of  life,  who  by  Inw  dispnsest  of  all  things, 

Known  by  many  a  name,  yet  One  Almighty  for  ever, 

Hail,  0  Zeus!  for  to  Thee  should  each  mortal  voice  be  uplifted; 

Offspring  are  we  too  of  thine,  we  and  all  that  is  mortal  around  u.s.” 

4  See  notes  upon  St.  Paul’s  speech  at  Lystra.  It  should  be  observed  that  no  such 
metaphor  as  “  winked  at”  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  original. 
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in  righteousness,  by  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained ; 
.  .  whereof  He  hath  ffiven  assurance  unto  all/  in 
that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

St.  Paul  was  here  suddenly  interrupted,  as  was  no  doubt  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  with  his  speeches  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Some  of  those  who  listened  broke  out  into  laugliter  and  derision. 
The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  to  them  ridiculous,  as  the 
notion  of  equal  religious  rights  with  the  “  Gentiles  ”  was  offensive 
and  intolerable  to  the  Hebrew  audience  at  Jerusalem.  Others  of 
those  who  were  present  on  the  Areopagus  said,  wdth  courteous  in¬ 
difference,  that  they  would  “  hear  him  again  on  the  subject.”  The 
words  were  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  Felix,  who  had  no  due  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  who  waited  for  “  a  convenient 
season.”  Thus,  amidst  the  derision  of  some  and  the  indifference 
of  others,  St.  Paul  was  dismissed,  and  the  assembly  dispersed. 

But  though  the  Apostle  “  departed”  thus  “  from  among  them,” 
and  though  most  of  his  hearers  appeared  to  be  unimpressed,  yet 
many  of  them  may  have  carried  away  In  their  hearts  the  seeds  of 
truth,  destined  to  grow  up  into  the  maturity  of  Christian  faith  and 
j)ractice.  We  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  the  sentences  of  this  inter¬ 
rupted  speech  are  constructed  to  meet  the  cases  in  succession  of 
every  class  of  which  the  audience  was  composed.  Each  word  in 
the  address  is  adapted  at  once  to  win  and  to  rebuke.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  were  proud  of  everything  that  related  to  the  origin  of  their 
race  and  the  home  where  they  dwelt.  St.  Paul  tells  them  that  he 
was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  their  city ;  but  he  shows  them  that 
the  place  and  the  time  appointed  for  each  nation’s  existence  are 
parts  of  one  great  scheme  of  Providence ;  and  that  one  God  is  the 
common  Father  of  all  nations  of  the  earth.  For  the  general  and 
more  ignorant  pojiulation,  some  of  whom  were  doubtless  listening, 
a  word  of  approbation  is '  bestowed  on  the  care  they  gave  to  the 
highest  of  all  concerns;  but  they  are  admonished  that  idolatry  de¬ 
grades  all  worship,  and  leads  men  away  from  true  notions  of  the 
Deity.  That  more  educated  and  more  imaginative  class  of  hear¬ 
ers,  who  delighted  In  the  diversified  mythology  which  personified 
the  operations  of  nature  and  localized  the  Divine  presence”  in  sanc- 

1  Observe  the  coincidence  between  this  sentiment  and  that  in  TJom.  i.  4. 

^  The  sacred  grottoes  in  tlie  rocks  within  view  from  the  Areopagus  should  be 
.emembered,  as  well  as  the  temples,  &c.  See  Wordsworth. 
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tuaries  adorned  by  poetry  and  art,  are  led  from  the  thought  of 
their  favorite  shrines  and  customary  sacrifices,  to  views  of  that 
awful  Being  who  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  one 
Author  of  universal  life.  “Up  to  a  certain  point  in  this  high 
view  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  philosopher  of  the  Garden,  as  well 
as  of  the  Porch,  might  listen  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
soared,  indeed,  high  above  the  vulgar  religion  ;  but  in  the  lofty 
and  serene  Deity,  who  disdained  to  dwell  in  the  earthly  temple, 
and  needed  nothing  from  the  hand  of  man,  the  Epicurean  might 
almost  suppose  that  he  heard  the  language  of  his  own  teacher. 
But  the  next  sentence,  which  asserted  the  providence  of  God  as 
the  active,  creative  energy, — as  the  conservative,  the  ruling,  the 
ordaining  principle, — annihilated  at  once  the  atomic  theory,  and 
the  government  of  blind  chance,  to  wdiich  Epicurus  ascribed  the 
origin  and  preservation  of  the  universe.”  And  when  the  Stoic 
heard  the  Apostle  say  that  we  ought  to  rise  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Deity  without  the  intervention  of  earthly  objects,  and  that 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  Pllm — it  might  have 
seemed  like  an  echo  of  his  own  thought' — until  the  proud  philoso¬ 
pher  learned  that  it  was  no  pantheistic  diffusion  of  power  and  order 
of  which  the  Apostle  spoke,  but  a  living  centre  of  government  and 
{ove — that  the  world  was  ruled,  not  by  tire  iron  necessity  of  Fate, 
but  by  the  providence  of  a  personal  God — and  that  from  the 
proudest  philosopher  repentance  and  meek  submission  were  sternly 
exacted.  Above  all,  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  how  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  aud!ience  is  concentered  at  the  last  upon  Jesus' 
Christ,  though  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  whole  speech. 
Before  St.  Paul  was  taken  to  the  Areopagus,  he  had  been  preach¬ 
ing  “Jesus  and  the  resurrection  ;  and  though  his  discourse  was 
interrupted,  this  was  the  last  impression  he  left  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  him.  And  the  impression  was  such  as  not  merely 
to  excite  or  gtatify  an  intellectual  curiosity,  but  to  startle  and 
search  the  conscience.  Not  only  had  a  revival  from  the  dead  been 
granted  to  that  man  whom  God  had  ordained — but  a  day  had  been 
appointed  on  which  by  Him  the  world  must  be  judged  in  right¬ 
eousness. 

Of  the  immediate  results  of  this  speech  we  have  no  further 
knowledge,  than  that  Dionysius*  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Areop- 
iThis  strikes  us  the  more  forcibly  if  the  quotation  is  from  the  Stoic  Cleanthea. 
See  above,.  ^  Acts  xvii.  18.  ®  See  above,  p.  338,  note  1. 
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agus,  and  a  woman  whose  name  was  Damaris,^  with  some  others, 
were  Induced  to  join  themselves  to  the  Apostle,  and  became  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity.  How  long  St.  Paul  stayed  in  Athens,  and 
with  what  success,  cannot  possibly  be  determined.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  driven  away  by  any  tumult  or  persecution. 
We  are  distinctly  told  that  he  waited  for  some  time  at  Athens, 
till  Silas  and  Timotheus  should  join  him  ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  believing  that  the  latter  of  these  companions  did  rejoin  him  in 
Athens,  and  was  dispatched  again  forthwith  to  Macedonia.  The 
Apostle  himself  remained  in  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  its  capital  on  the  Isthmus.  He  inferred,  or  it  was 
revealed  to  him,  that  the  Gospel  would  meet  with  a  more  cordial 
reception  there  than  at  Athens.  And  it  is  a  serious  and  instructive 
fact  that  the  mercantile  populations  of  Thessalonica  and  Corinth  re¬ 
ceived  the  message  of  God  ■with  greater  readiness  than  the  highly 
educated  and  polished  Athenians.  Two  letters  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  and  two  to  the  Corinthians,  remain  to  attest  the  flourishing 
state  of  those  Churches.  But  we  possess  no  letter  written  by  St. 
Paul’  to  the  Athenians ;  and  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  ever  in 
Athens  again.^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  results  of  St.  Paul  s 
sojourn  at  Athens,  its  real  fruits  are  those  which  remain  to  us  still. 
That  speech  on  the  Areopagus  is  an  Imperishable  monument  of  the 
first  victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism.  To  make  a  sacred 
application  of  the  words  used  by  the  Athenian  historian,®!!  was 
“  no  mere  effort  for  the  moment,”  but  it  is  a  “  perpetual  posses¬ 
sion,”  wherein  the  Church  finds  ever  fresh  supplies  of  wisdom  and 
guidance.  It  is  in  Athens  we  learn  what  is  the  highest  point  to 
which  unassisted  human  nature  can  attain ;  and  here  we  learn 
also  the  lano-uao-e  which  the  Gospel  addresses  to  a  man  on  his 
proudest  eminence  of  unaided  strength.  God  in  His  providence, 
has  preserved  to  us,  in  fullest  profusion,  the  literature  which  un¬ 
folds  to  us  all  the  life  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  its  glory  and 
its  shame ;  and  He  has  ordained  that  one  conspicuous  passage  in 

1  Nothing  is  known  of  Damaris.  But,  considering  the  seclusion  of  the  Greek 
women,  the  mention  of  her  name,  and  apparently  in  connection  with  the  crowd  on 
the  Areopagus,  is  remarkable. 

2  The  church  of  Athens  appears  to  have  been  long  in  a  very  weak  state.  In  the 

time  of  the  Antonines,  Paganism  w'as  almost  as  flourishing  tliere  as  ever.  The 
Christian  community  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  entirely  dispersed,  and  to 
have  been  collectedagainaboutA.  d.  165.  See  Leake,  p.  GO.  ^  Time.  i.  22. 
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the  Holy  Yolume  should  he  the  speech,  in  which  Plis  servant  ad¬ 
dressed  that  people  as  ignorant  idolaters,  called  them  to  repentance, 
and  warned  them  of  judgment.  And  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  pro¬ 
fane,  if  we  trace  to  the  same  Divine  Providence  the  preservation 
of  the  very  imagery  which  surrounded  the  speaker — not  only  the 
sea,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  sky,  which  change  not  with  the 
decay  of  nations — but  even  the  very  temples,  which  remain,  after 
wars  and  revolutions,  on  their  ancient  pedestals  in  astonishing  per¬ 
fection.  ^Ye  are  thus  provided  with  a  poetic  and  yet  a  truthful 
commentary  on  the  words  that  were  spoken  once  for  all  at  Athens; 
and  Art  and  Nature  have  been  commissioned  from  above  to  enframe 
the  portrait  of  that  Apostle,  who  stands  forever  on  the  Areopagus 
as  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 
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Letters  to  Thessalonica  written  from  Corinth. — Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
l^ome. — Aquila  and  Priscilla. — St.  Paul’s  Labors. — Arrival  of  Timothy 
and  Silas. — First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. —  St.  Paul  is  opposed  by  the 
Jews,  and  turns  to  the  Gentiles. — His  Vision. — Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes¬ 
salonians. — Continued  residence  in  Corinth. 

When  St.  Paul  went  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  he  entered  on  a 
scene  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  left.  It  is  not  merely 
that  his  residence  was  transferred  from  a  free  Greek  city  to  a 
Roman  colony ;  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  moving 
from  Thessalonica  to  Philippi.  His  present  journey  took  him 
from  a  quiet  provincial  town  to  the  busy  metropolis  of  a  province, 
and  from  the  seclusion  of  an  ancient  university  to  the  seat  of 
frovernment  and  trade.  Once  there  had  been  a  time,  in  the 
flourishing  age  of  the  Greek  republics,  when  Athens  had  been 
politically  greater  than  Corinth :  but  now  that  the  little  territories 
of  the  Levantine  cities  were  fused  into  the  larger  political  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  empire,  Athens  had  only  the  memory  of  its  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  while  Corinth  held  the  keys  of  commerce  and  swarmet^ 
with  a  crowded  population.  Both  cities  had  recently  experienced 
severe  vicissitudes,  but  a  spell  was  on  the  fortunes  of  the  former, 
and  its  character  remained  more  entirely  Greek  than  that  of  any 
other  place  ;®  while  the  latter  rose  from  its  ruins,  a  new  and  splen¬ 
did  city,  on  the  Isthmus  between  its  two  seas,  where  a  multitude 
of  Greeks  and  Jcavs  gradually  united  themselves  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  colonists,  sent  by  Julius  Csesar  from  Italy, ^  and  were  kept 
in  order  by  the  presence  of  a  Roman  proconsul. 

1  At  the  close  of  the  republic  Corinth  was  entirel}'  destroyed.  Thus  we  find 
Cicero  travelling,  not  by  Corinth,  hut  by  Athens.  But  Julius  Csesar  established  the 
city  on  the  Isthmus,  in  the  form  of  a  colony;  and  the  mercantile  population  fiocked 
back  to  their  old  place ;  so  that  Corinth  rose  with  great  rapidity,  till  it  was  a  city  of 
the  second  rank  in  the  Empire.  The  historical  details  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chapter.  “  See  the  preceding  chapter  on  Athens. 
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The  connection  of  Corinth  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
early  progress  of  Christianity,  is  so  close  and  eventful,  that  no 
student  of  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  as 
correct  and  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  its  social  condition,  and  its 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  subject  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  At  present  another  topic  de¬ 
mands  our  chief  attention.  We  are  now  arrived  at  that  point  in 
the  life  of  St.  Paul  when  his  first  epistles  were  written.  This  fact 
is  ascertained,  not  by  any  direct  statements  either  in  the  Acts  or 
the  epistles  themselves,  but  by  circumstantial  evidence  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  documents  with  one  another.  Such  a 
comparison  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  Apostle’s  mind,  on  his 
arrival  at  Corinth,  was  still  turning  with  affection  and  anxiety 
towards  his  converts  at  Thessalonica.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  la¬ 
bors  at  the  Isthmus,  his  thoughts  were  continually  with  tliose 
whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia ;  and  though  the  narrative  tells  us 
only  of  his  tent-making  and  preaching  in  the  metropolis  of  Achaia, 
we  discover,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  that  the  letters  to  the  Thessa- 
lonlans  were  written  at  this  particular  crisis.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting,  in  the  case  of  any  man  whose  biography  has  been  thought 
worth  preserving,  to  find  that  letters  full  of  love  and  wisdom  had 
been  written  at  a  time  when  no  traces  would  have  been  discovera¬ 
ble,  except  in  the  letters  themselves,  of  the  thoughts  which  had 
been  occupying  the  writer’s  mind.  Such  unexpected  association 
of  the  actions  done  in  one  place  with  affection  retained  towards 
another,  always  seems  to  add  to  our  personal  knowledge  of  the 
man  whose  history  we  may  be  studying,  and  to  our  interest  in  the 
pursuits  which  were  the  occupation  of  his  life.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  first  Christian  correspondence,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  the  Church.  Such  has  ever  been  the  influence 
of  letter- writing, — its  power  in  bringing  those  who  are  distant 
near  to  one  another,  and  reconciling  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  estranged  ; — such  especially  has  been  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  letters  in  developing  the  growth  of  faith  and  love,  and  binding 
together  the  dislocated  members  of  the  body  of  Our  Lord,  and  in 
making  each  generation  in  succession  the  teacher  of  the  next, 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  take  these  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  as  the  one  chief  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  The  ear¬ 
liest  occurrences  which  took  place  at  Corinth  must  first  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  but  for  this  a  few  pages  will  suffice. 
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The  reasons  wliicli  determined  St.  Paul  to  come  to  ConiUh 
(over  and  above  the  discouragement  he  seems  to  have  met  witli 
in  Athens)  were,  probably,  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  vvas  a 
large  mercantile  city,  in  immediate  connection  with  Pome  and  the 
West  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Thessalonlca  and  Ephesus  in^the 
iEaean,  and  with  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East.^  The 
Go°pel  once  established  in  Corinth  would  rapidly  spread  every¬ 
where.  And,  again,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  city,  the  Jews 
established  there  were  numerous.  Communities  of  scattered  Is¬ 
raelites  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province  of  Achaia, 
in  Athens,  as  we  have  recently  seen,— in  Argos,  as  we  learn  from 
Philo, — in  Bosotia  and  Euboea.  But  their  chief  settlement  must 
ncceskrily  have  been  in  that  city,  which  not  only  gave  opportu¬ 
nities  of  trade  by  land  along  the  Isthmus  between  the  Morea  and 
the  Continent,  but  received  in  its  two  harbors  the  ships  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  seas.  A  religion  which  was  first  to  be 
planted  in  the  Synagogue,  and  was  thence  intended  to  scatter  its 
seeds  over  all  parts  of  the  earthy  could  nowhere  find  a  more  favor¬ 
able  soil  than  among  the  Hebrew  families  at  Corinth. 

At  this  particular  time  there  was  a  greater  number  of  Jews  in 
the  city  than  usual ;  for  they  had  lately  been  banished  from  Rome 
by  command  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.*  The  history  of  this  edict 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  But  there  are  abundant  passages 
in  the  cotemporary  Heathen  writers  which  show  the  suspicion  and 
dislike  with  which  the  Jews  were  regarded.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  toleration,  they  were  violently  persecuted  by  three 
successive  Emperors  *  and  there  is  good  reason  for  identifying 
the  edict  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  with  that  alluded  to  by 
Seutonius,  who  says  that  Claudius  drove  the  Jews  from  ^  Rome 
because  they  w^ere  incessantly  raising  tumults  at  the  instigation 
of  a  certain  Chrestus.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  this 
sentence  of  the  biographer  of  the  Ctesars.  Some  have  held  that 
there  was  really  a  Jew  called  Chrestus,  who  had  excited  political 
disturbances,  others  that  the  name  is  used  by  mistake  for  Chnstus, 
and  that  the  disturbances  had  arisen  from  the  Jewish  expectations 
concerning  the  Messiah,  or  Christ.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  last 

1  For  full  details,  see  the  next  chapter.  ^  See  p.  325.  =  Acts  xviii.  2. 

4  Four  thousand  Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes  were  sent  as  convicts  by  Tihmns 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  more  directly  religious  persecution  of  Cediyula 
has  been  mentioned  previously,  pp.  127,  133. 
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opinion  is  partially  true ;  but  tbat  we  must  trace  this  movement 
not  merely  to  the  vague  Messianic  idea  entertained  by  the  Jews, 
but  to  tbe  events  which  followed  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
Christ.  We  have  seen  how  the  first  progress  of  Christianity 
had  been  the  occasion  of  tumult  ainono;  the  Jewish  communities  in 
the  provinces  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  might  not 
have  happened  in  the  capital  itself.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
at  the  inaccurate  form  in  which  the  name  occurs,  wdien  we  re¬ 
member  how  loosely  more  careful  writers  than  Suetonius  express 
themselves  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Jew^s.  Chrestus  was  a 
common  name ;  Christus  was  not :  and  wm  have  a  distinct  state¬ 
ment  by  Tertullian  and  Lactantius  that  in  their  day  the  former 
wms  often  used  for  tbe  latter.^ 

Among  the  Jews  Avho  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  Claudius 
and  had  settled  for  a  time  at  Corinth,  vvere  two  natives  of  Pontus, 
whose  names  were  Aquila  and  Priscilla.^  We  have  seen  before 
(Ch.  VIII.)  that  Pontus  denoted  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  wm  have  noticed  some  political  facts 
which  tended  to  bring  this  province  into  relations  with  Judaja.^ 
Though,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  this :  for  there 
Avere  Jewish  colonies  over  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  wm  are 
expressly  told  that  Jews  from  Pontus  heard  St.  Peter’s  first  ser¬ 
mon'’  and  read  his  first  Epistle.®  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were,  per¬ 
haps,  of  that  number.  Their  names  have  a  Roman  form,^  and 
Ave  may  conjecture  that  they  were  brought  into  some  connection 
with  a  Roman'family,  similar  to  that  which  we  have  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself.®  We  find  they  were 
on  the  present  occasion  forced  to  leave  Rome ;  and  we  notice  that 
they  are  afterwards  addressed®  as  residing  there  again  ;  so  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  metropolis  was  their  stated  resi- 

^In  Asia  Minor  (Ch.  VI.),  and  more  especially  in  Thessalonica  and  Bercea  (Ch. 
IX) 

2  See  pp.  135,  136,  and  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44.  ®  Acts  xviii.  2. 

^  Especially  the  marriage  of  Polemo  with  Berenice,  p.  49. 

®Actsii.  9.  H  Pet.  i.  1. 

I  See  p.  161,  also  p.  68.  From  the  mention  of  Priscilla  as  St.  Paul’s  “  fellow- 
laborer,”  and  as  one  of  the  instructors  of  Apollos,  we  might  naturally  infer  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  good  education.  Her  name  appears  in  2  Tim.'iv.  19  (also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  MSS.,  in  Bom.  xvi.  3),  under  the  form  of  “  Prisca.” 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  in  both  cases  St.  Paul  mentions  tbe  name  of 
Priscilla  before  tliat  of  Aquila.  This  conveys  the  impression  that  she  was  the 
more  energetic  character  of  the  two.  ®  P.  68.  ®  Bom.  xvi.  3.  . 
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clence.  Yet  we  observe  that  they  frequently  travelled ;  and 
we  trace  them  on  the  A'siatic  coast  on  two  distinct  occasions 
separated  hy  a  wide  interval  of  time.  First,  before  their  return 
to  Italy  (Acts  xviii.  18,  26  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  again,  shortly 
before  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  Iv.  19),  we  find  them 
at  Ephesus.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred  to  as 
having  Christian  meetings  in  their  houses,  both  at  Ephesus  and 
Eome,^  we  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  they  were  possessed 
of  some  considerable  wealth.  The  trade  at  which  they  labored,  or 
which  at  least  they  superintended,  was  the  manufacture  of  tents,^ 
the  demand  for  which  must  have  been  continual  in  that  age  of 
travelling — while  the  celicium,  or  hair-cloth,  of  which  they  were 
made,  could  easily  be  procured  at  every  large  town  in  the  Levant. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
were  already  Christians,  when  they  met  with  St.  Paul.  Though  it 
is  certainly  possible  that  they  may  have  been  converted  at  Pome,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  was  probably  not  the  case.  They  are 
simply  classed  with  the  other  Jejvs  who  were  expelled  by  Claudius; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  reason  why  St.  Paul  “came  and  attached 
himself  to  them  was  not  because  they  had  a  common  religion,  but 
because  they  had  a  common  trade.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  eonnection  soon  resulted  in  their  conversion  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  trade  which  St.  Paul’s  father  had  taught  him  in  his^youth 
was  thus  made  the  means  of  procuring  him  invaluable  associates  in 
the  noblest  work  in  which  man  was  ever  engaged.  No  higher  ex¬ 
ample  can  be  found  of  the  possibility  of  combining  diligent  labor 
in  the  common  things  of  life  with  the  utmost  spirituality  of  mind. 
Those  who  might  have  visited  Aquila  at  Corinth  in  the  working- 
hours,  would  have  found  St.  Paul  quietly  occupied  with  the  same 
task  as  his  fellow-laborers.  Though  he  knew  the  Gospel  to  be 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  soul,  he  gave  himself  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  trade  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  he  had  no  other  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  maintain  an  honorable  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  this,  he  felt,  was  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  gospel  he  came  to  proclaim.  He  knew  the  oblo- 

iKom.  xvi.  3;  1  Cor.  16,  19. 

2  Many  meanings  have  been  given  by  the  commentators  to  the  word, — weavers  oi 
tapestry,  saddlers,  mathematical  instrument  makers,  rope-makers.  But  nothing  is 
so  probable  as  that  they  were  simply  makers  of  those  hair-cloth  tents,  which  are  still 
in  constant  use  in  the  Levant.  That  they  were  manufacturers  of  the  doth  itself 
•is  less  likely.  ®  Acts  xviii.  2.  "  See  p.  G9. 
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quy  to  wliicli  lie  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  and  be  prudently  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  The  highest  motives  instigated  his  diligence  in  the 
commonest  manual  toil.  And  this  toil  was  no  hindrance  to  that 
communion  with  God,  which  was  his  greatest  joy,  and  the  source 
of  all  his  peace.  lYhlle  he  “labored,  working  with  his  own 
hands,”  among  the  Corinthians,  as  he  afterwards  reminded  them,^ 
— in  his  heart  he  was  praying  continually  with  thanksgiving,  on 
behalf  of  the  Thessalonians,  as  he  says  to  them  himself^  in  the  let¬ 
ters  which  he  dictated  In  the  intervals  of  his  labor. 

This  was  the  first  scene  of  St.  Paul’s  life  at  Corinth.  For  the 
second  scene  we  must  turn  to  the  synagogue.  The  Sabbath'’  was 
a  day  of  rest.  On  that  day  the  Jews  laid  aside  their  tent-making 
and  their  other  trades,  and,  amid  the  derision  of  their  Gentile  nelo-h- 
bors,  assembled  in  the  house  of  prayer  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
ancestors.  There  St.  Paul  spoke  to  them  of  the  “mercy  promised 
to  their  forefathers,”  and  of  the  “oath  sworn  to  Abraham,”  being 
“  performed.”  There  his  countrymen  listened  with  incredulity  or 
conviction  ;  and  the  tent-maker  o(^  Tarsus  “reasoned”  with  them 
and  “endeavored  to  persuade”  both  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles 
who  were  pr^ent,  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

While  these  two  employments  were  proceeding, — the  dally 
labor  in  the  workshop,  and  the  weekly  discussions  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue, — Timotheus  and  Silas  returned  from  Macedonia.^  The 
effect  produced  by  their  arrival  seems  to  have  been  an  instantane-- 
ous  increase  of  the  zeal  an  energy  with  which  St.  Paul  resisted 
the  opposition,  which  was  even  now  beginning  to  hem  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  truth.  The  remarkable  word®  which  is  used  to  describe 
the  “yiresswre”  which  he  experienced  at  this  moment  in  the  coui*se 
of  his  teaching  at  Corinth,  is  the  same  which  is  employed  of  our 
Lord  Himself  in  a  solemn  passage  of  the  Gospels,®  when  lie  says, 
“  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with  ;  and  how  am  I  straitened 
till  it  be  accomplished.”  He  who  felt  our  human  difficulties  has 

^  1  Cor,  iv.  12.  8  gee  Acts  xviii.  4. 

2  1  Thess  i.  2,  ii.  13;  2  Thess.  i.  11.  ^  Acts  xviii.  6. 

®  The  state  of  mind,  whatever  it  was,  is  clearly  connected  with  the  coming  of 
Timothy  and  Silas,  and  seems  to  imply  increasing  zeal  with  increasing  opposition. 

“  Instabat  verbo."  Compare  dvayKv,  1  Thess.  iii.  7.  The  A.  V.  rests  on  an  incorrect 
reading,  though  the  general  result  is  the  same.  Hackett's  note  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose:  “He  icas  engrosted  with  the  Word.  Tlie  arrival  of  his  associates  relieved 
him  from  anxiety  whicli  had  pressed  heavily  upon  him ;  and  he  could  now  devote 
himself  with  unabated  energy  to  his  work.”  '  Luke  xii.  50. 
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given  us  human  help  to  aid  us  in  what  He  requires  us  to  do. 
When  St.  Paul’s  eompanions  rejoined  him,  he  was  reinforced  with 
new  earnestness  and  vigor  in  combating  the  difficulties  which  met 
him.  He  acknowledges  himself  that  he  was  at  Corinth  “in  weak¬ 
ness,  and  in  fear  and  much  trembling;”^  but  “God,  who  comfort- 
eth  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  him  by  the  arrival”-. of 
his  friends.  It  was  only  one  among  many  instances  we  shall  be 
called  to  notice,  in  which,'  at  a  time  of  weakness,  “  he  saw  the 
brethren  and  took  courage.”^ 

But  this  was  not  the  only  result  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul’s 
companions.  Timotheus^  liad  been  sent,  while  St.  Paul  was  still 
at  Athens,  to  revisit  and  establish  the  Church  of  Thessalonica. 
The  news  he  brought  on  his  return  to  St.  Paul  caused  the  latter 
to  write  to  these  beloved  converts ;  and,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  the  letter  which  he  sent  them  is  the  first  of  his  epistles 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
partly  by  his  wish  to  express  his  earnest  affection  for  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians,  and  to  encourage  them  under  their  persecutions  ; 
but  It  was  also  called  for  by  some  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
Many  of  the  new  converts  were  uneasy  about  the  state  of  ilieir 
relatives  or  friends,  who  had  died  since  their  conversion.  They 
feared  that  these  departed  Christians  would  lose  the  happiness  of 
witnessing  their  Lord’s  second  coming,  which  they  expected  soon 
to  behold.  In  this  expectation  others  had  given  themselves  up 
to  a  religious  excitement,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  they  need  not  continue  to  work  at  the 
business  of  their  callings,  but  might  claim  support  from  the  richer 
members  of  the  Church.  Others,  again,  had  yielded  to  the  same 
temptations  which  afterwards  influenced  the  Corinthian  Church, 
and  despised  the  gift  of  prophesying  in  comparison  with  those  other 
gifts  which  afforded  more  opportunity  for  display.®  These  reasons, 
and  others  which  will  appear  in  the  letter  itself,  led  St.  Paul  to 
write  to  the  Thessalonians  as  follows : — 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.' 

Salutation.  PAUL,  and  Silvanns,  and  Timotlieus,  TO  i. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  THESSALONIANS,  in  God 
Gur  Father,  and  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

'  1  Oor.  ii.  3.  “2  Cor.  vii.  6.  ®  Acts  xxviii.  16.  See  above  on  liis  solitude 

in  Athens,  p.  324.  ^  See  above,  p.  3  14.  ^  1  Tlicss.  v.  20. 

®The  correctness  of  the  date  here  assigned  to  this  F.pistle  may  be  proved  as  fol- 
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Grace^  be  to  you  and  peace,'^ 

2  I  give®  continual  thanks  to  God  for  you  Thanksgiving 

^  ^  for  their  con- 

ail,  and  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers 

3  without  ceasing;  remembering,  in  the  presence  of 
our  God  and  Father,  the  working  of  your  faith, 
and  the  labors  of  your  love,  and  the  steadfastness 
of  your  hope  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

lows: — (1.)  It  was  written  not  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Thessalonians 
(1  Thoss.  i.  8,  9,  ),  while  the  tidings  of  it  were  still  spreading  (the  verb  is  in  the 
present  tense)  thr6u;^h  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  while  St.  Paul  could  speak  of 
himself  as  only  taken  from  them  for  a  short  season  (1  Thess.  ii.  17).  (2 )  St.  Paul  had 
been  recently  at  Athens  (iii.  1),  and  had  already  preached  in  Achaia  (i.  7,  8).  (3.) 

Timotheus  and  Silas  were  just  returned  (iii.  6)  from  Macedonia,  which  happened 
(Acts  xviii.  5)  soon  after  St  Paul’s  first  arrival  at  Corinth. 

We  have  already  observed  (Ch.  IX.),  that  the  character  of  these  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  proves  how  predominant  was  the  Gentile  element  in  that  church, 
and  that  they  are  among  the  very  few  letters  of  St  Paul  in  which  not  a  single  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  old  Testament  is  to  be  found.  The  use,  however,  of  the  word  “  Sa¬ 
tan  ”  (I  Thess.  ii.  18,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  9)  might  be  adduced  as  implying  some  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  Judaism  in  those  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed.  See  also 
the  note  on  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

1  This  salutation  occurs  in  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  except  the  three  Pastoral 
Epistles,  where  it  is  changed  into  “  Grace,  mercy  and  peace.” 

2  The  remainder  of  this  verse  has  been  introduced  into  the  Textus  Eeceptus  by 
mistake  in  this  place,  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  It  properly  belongs 
to  2  Thess.  i.  2. 

®  It  is  important  to  observe  in  this  place,  once  for  all,  that  St.  Paul  uses  “  we,” 
according  to  the  idiom  of  many  ancient  writers,  where  a  modern  would  use  “  I.” 
Great  confusion  is  caused  in  many  passages  by  not  translating,  according  to  his  true 
meaning,  in  the  first  person  singular;  for  thus  it  often  happens,  that  what  he  spoke 
of  himself  individually,  appears  to  us  as  if  it  were  meant  for  a  general  truth: 
instances  will  occur  repeatedly  of  this  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  especially 
the  Second.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  when  St.  Paul  associated  others 
with  himself  in  the  salutation  at  the  beginning  of  an  epistle,  he  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  Epistle  proceeded  from  them  as  well  as  from  himself;  but  an  examination 
of  the  body  of  the  Epistle  will  always  convince  us  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but 
that  he  was  the  sole  author.  For  example,  in  the  present  Epistle,  Silvanus  and 
Timotheus  are  joined  with  him  in  the  salutation;  but  yet  we  find  (ch.  iii.  1,  2) — 
“  we  thought  it  good  to  be  left  in  Athens  alone,  and  sent  Timothy  our  brother.” 
Now,  who  was  it  who  thought  fit  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone  ?  Plainly  St.  Paul  him¬ 
self,  and  he  only  ;  neither  Timotheus  (who  is  here  expressly  excluded)  nor  Silvanus 
("who  probably  did  not  rejoin  St.  Paul  till  afterwards  at  Corinth,  Acts  xviii.  6,)  being 
included.  Ch.  iii.  6  is  not  less  decisive—"  but  now  that  Timotheus  is  just  come  to 
us  from  3'ou” — when  we  remember  that  Silvanus  came  with  Timotheus.  Several 
other  passages  in  the  Epistle  prove  the  same  thing,  but  these  may  suffice.  It  is  true 
that  sometimes  the  ancient  idiom  in  which  a  writer  spoke  of  himself  in  the  plural  is 
more  graceful,  and  seems  less  egotistical,  than  the  modern  usage;  but  yet  (the  modern 
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Brethren,  beloved  by  God,  I  know  how  God  has  4 
chosen  you;  for  my  glad  tidings  came  to  you,  not  5 
only  in  word,  but  also  in  power;  with  the  might 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the  full  assurance' 
of  belief  As  you,  likewise,  know  the  manner 
in  which  I  behaved  myself  among  you,  for  your 
sakes.  Moreover,  you  followed  in  my  steps,  and  6 
in  the  steps  of  the  Lord ;  and  you  received  the 
word  in  great  tribulation,*  with  joy  which  came 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  thus  you  have  become  7 
patterns  to  all  the  believers  in  Macedonia  and 
in  Achaia.  For  from  you  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  8 
been  sounded  forth,**  and  not  only  has  its  sound 
been  heard  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also  in 
every  place  the  tidings  of  your  faith  towards  God 
have  been  spread  abroad,  so  that  I  have  no  need 
to  speak  -of  it  at  all.  For  others  are  telling  of  9 
their  own*  accord,  concerning  me,  wdiat  welcome 
you  gave  me,  and  how  you  forsook  your  idols,  and 
turned  to  serve  God,  the  living  and  the  true;  and  10 
to  wait  for  His  Son  from  the  heavens,  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus  our  deliverer  from 
the  coming  wrath. 

fie  reminds  For,  you  know  yourselves,  brethren,  ii. 

them  of  his  ^  ^  ^ 

own  example,  iiiy  coiTimg  amoDgst  you  was  not  2 

fruitless;  but  after  I  had  borne  suffering  and  out¬ 
rage  (as  j'ou  know)  at  Philippi,  I  trusted  in  my 
God,  and  boldly  declared  to  you  God’s  glad  tidings, 
in  the  midst  of  great  contention.  For  my  exhor-  3 
tations  are  not  prompted  by  imposture,  nor  by  las¬ 
civiousness,  nor  do ’I  speak  in  guile.  But  as  God  4 
has  proved  my  fitness  for  the  charge  of'  the  glad 

usage  being  what  it  is)  a  literal  translation  of  the  finds  very  often  conveys  a  confused 
idea  of  the  meaning ;  and  it  appears  better,  therefore,  to  translate  according  to  the 
modern  idiom. 

*  This  tribulation  they  brought  on  themselves  by  receiving  the  Gospel. 

°  See  p.  292.  ®  “Themselves,”  emphatic. 
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tidings,  so  I  speak,  not  seeking  to  please  men  but 

5  God,  who  proves  our  hearts.  For  never  did  I  use 
flattering  words,  as  you  know;  nor  hide  covetous- 

6  ness  under  fair  pretences,  (God  is  witness);  nor 
did  I  seek  honor  from  men,  either  from  you  or 
others;  although  I  might  have  been  burdensome, 

7  as  Christ’s  apostle.^  But  I  behaved  myself  among 
you  with  gentleness;  and  as  a  nurse  cherishes  her 

8  own  children,  so  in  my  fond  affection  it  was  my 
joy  to  give  you  not  only  the  glad  tidings^  of  God, 
but  my  own  life  also,  because  you  were  dear  to 

9  me.  For  you  remember,  brethren,  my  toilsome 
labors;  how  I  worked  both  night  and  day,  that  I 
might  not  be  burdensome  to  any  of  you,  while  I 
proclaimed  to  you  the  message^  which  I  bore,  the 

10  glad  tidings  of  God.  Ye  are  yourselves  witnesses, 
and  God  also  is  witness,  how  holy,  and  just,  and 
unblamable,  were  my  dealings  towards  you  that 

11  believe.  You  know  how  earnestly,  as  a  father  his 
own  children,  I  exhorted,  and  entreated,  and  adjured 

12  each  one  among  you  to  walk  worthy  of  God,  by 
whom  you  are  called  into  His  own  kingdom  and 
glory. 

13  Wherefore  I  also  give  continual  thanks  to  God,  be¬ 
cause,  when  you  heard  from  me  the  spoken  word  of 
God,  you  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,' 
as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God;  who  Himself 

14  works  effectually  in  you  that  believe.  For  you, 
brethren,  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  churches  of 
God  in  Judaea,  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  inasmuch 

1  One  of  the  grounds  upon  wliich  St.  Paul’s  Jifdaizing  opponents  denied  his 
apostolic  authority,  was  the  fact  that  he  (in  general^  refused  to  be  maintained  by 
his  converts,  whereas  Our  Lord  had  given  to  His  apostles  the  right  of  being  so 
maintained.  St.  Paul  fully  explains  his  reasons  for  not  availing  himself  of  that 
right  in  several  passages,  especially  1  Cor.  ix. ;  and  he  here  takes  care  to  allude  to 
his  possession  of  the  right,  while  mentioning  his  renunciation  of  it.  Cf.  2  Thess. 
iii.  9. 

2  The  original  word  involves  the  idea  of  a  herald  proclaiming  a  message. 
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as  you  suffered  the  like  persecution  from  your  own 
countrymen,  which  they  endured  from  the  Jews; 
who  killed  both  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  prophets,  15 
and  who  have  driven  me  forth  [from  city  to  city];^ 
a  people  displeasing  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  who  would  hinder  me  from  speaking  to  the  16 
Gentiles  for  their  salvation;  continuing  always  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  their  sins;  but  the  wrath 
[of  God]  has  overtaken  them  to  destroy  them.^ 

But  I,  brethren,  having  been  torn  from  17 
you  for  a  short  season  (in  presence,  not  in 
heart),  sought  very 'earnestly,  to  behold  you  [again] 
face  to  face.*  Wherefore  I,  Paul  (for  my  own  part),  18 
desired  to  visit  you  once  and  again;  but  Satan  hin¬ 
dered  me.  For  what  is  my  hope  or  joy?  what  is  19 
the  crown  wherein  I  glory?  what  but  your  own 
selves,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at 
His  appearing.^  Yea,  you  are  my  glory  and  my  joy.  20 
L°Hngi7their  Therefore,  when  I  was  no  longer  able  to  hi- 
Timotheus.  forbear,  I  determined  willingly  to  be  left 
at  Athens  alone;  and  I  sent  Timotheus,  my  broth-  2 
er,  and  God’s  fellow-worker*  in  the  glad  tidings  of 
Christ,  that  he  might  strengthen  your  constancy, 
and  exhort  you  concerning  your  faith,  that  none  of  3 
you  should  waver  in  these  afflictions;  since  you 
know  yourselves  that  such  is  our  appointed  lot,  for 
when  I  was  with  you,  I  forewarned  you  that  afflic-  4 
tion  awaited  us,  as  you  know  that  it  befel.  For  this  5 
cause,  I  also,  when  I  could  no  longer  forbear,  sent 
to  learn  tidings  of  your  faith ;  fearing  lest  perchance 


1  Eeferring  to  his  recent  expulsion  from  Thessalonica  and  Beroea. 

^  More  literally,  “  to  make  an  end  of  them.” 

®  See  wliat  is  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  connection  with  Beroea. 

^  Tlie  anticipative  blending  of  the  future  with  the  present  here  is  parallel  with 
and  explains  Rom.  ii.  15,  16. 

®  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  reading  here.  That  which  we  adopt  is  analo¬ 
gous,  to  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  The  boldness  of  the  expression  probably  led  to  the  variation 
in  the, MSS. 
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the  tempter  had  tempted  you,  and  lest  my  labor 

6  should  be  in  vain.  But  now  that  Timotheus  has 
returned  from  you  to  me,  and  has  brought  me  the 
glad  tidings  of  your  faith  and  love,  and  that  you 
still  keep  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  me,  long- 

7  ing  to  see  me,  as  I  to  see  you — I  have  been  com¬ 
forted,  brethren,  on  your  behalf,  and  all  my  own 
tribulation  and  distress’ has  been  lightened  by  your 

8  faith.  For  now  I  live,*  if  you  be  steadfast  in  the 

9  Lord.  What  thanksgiving  can  I  render  to  God  for 
you,  for  all  the  joy  which  you  cause  me  in  the 

10  presence  of  my  God?  Night  and  day,  I  pray  ex¬ 
ceeding  earnestly  to  see  you  face  to  face,  and  to 

11  complete  what  is  yet  wanting  in  your  faith.  Now, 
may  our  God  and  Father  Himself,  and  our  Lord 

12  Jesus,  direct  my  path  towards  you.  Meantime,  may 
the  Lord  cause  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love 
to  one  another  and  to  all  men;  even  as  I  to  you. 

13  And  so  may  He'  keep  your  hearts  steadfast  and  un¬ 
blamable  in  holiness,  in  the  presence  of  our  God 
and  Father,  at  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
with  all  his  saints. 

iv.  Furthermore,  brethren,  I  beseech  and  ex-  .  .  ^ 

*'  '  Agivinsv  SBDSti* 

hort  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 

that,  as  I  taught  you  how  to  walk  that  you  might 

2  please  God,  you  would  do  so  more  and  more.  For 
you  know  what  commands  I  delivered  to  you  by 

3  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This,  then,  is  the 

4  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification ;  that  you 
should  keep  yourselves  from  fornication,  that  each 
of  you  should  learn  to  master  his  body,’  in  sancti- 

*  See  p.  351,  and  note.  “Corapare  Rom.  vii.  9. 

®  The  original  cannot  mean  to  possess ;  it  means,  to  gain  possession  of,  to  acquire  for 

one’s  awn  use.  The  use  of  “vessel”  for  body  is  common,  and  found  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 

Now  a  man  may  be  said  to  gain  possession  of  his  own  body  when  he  subdues  those  lusts 

which  tend  to  destroy  his  mastery  over  it.  Hence  the  interpretation  whicli  we  have 

adopted. 
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fication  and  honor;  not  in  lustful  passions,  like  the  5 
Heathen  who  know  not  God ;  that  no  man  wrong  6 
his  brother  in  this  matter  by  transgression.'  All 
such  the  Lord  will  punish,  as  I  forewarned  you  by 
my  testimony.  For  God  called  us  not  to  unclean-  7 
ness,  but  His  calling  is  a  holy  calling."  Wherefore,  8 
he  that  despises  these  my  words,  despises  not  man 
but  God,  who  also  has  given  unto  me  His  Holy 
Spirit. 

Exhortation  to  Concerning  brotherly  love  it  is  needless  9 
good  Older.  j  should  write  to  you;  lor  ye  your¬ 

selves  are  taught  by  God  to  love  one  another; 
as  you  show  by  deeds  towards  all  the  brethren  10 
through  the  whole  of  Macedonia.  But  I  exhort  }'Ou,  11 
brethren,  to  abound  still  more ;  and  be  it  your  am¬ 
bition  to  live  quietly,  and  to  mind  your  own  con¬ 
cerns;®  and  to  work  with .  your  own  hands  (as  I 
commanded  you) ;  that  the  seemly  order  of  your  12 
lives  may  be  manifest  to  those  without,  and  that 
you  may  need  help  from  no  man.^ 

But  I  wmuld  not  have  you  ignorant,  13 
brethren,  concerning  those  who  are  asleep, 
that  you  sorrow  not  like  other  men,  who  have  no 
hope.®  For  if  we  believe  ,  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  14 
again,  so  also  will  God,  through  Jesus,  bring  back 
those  who  sleep,  together  with  Him".  This  I  de-  15 
dare  to  you,  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  who 
are  living,  who  survive  to  the  appearing  of  the 
Lord,  shall  not  come  before  those  who  sleep.  For  16 

1  The  reading,  adopted  in  the  Eeceived  Text,  is  allowed  by  all  modern  critics  to 
be  wrong.  The  obvious  translation  is,  “  in  the  matter  in  question.” 

2 Literally  “in  holiness,”  not  “unto  holiness,”  as  in  A.V. 

*  The  original  expression  is  almost  equivalent  to  “  be  ambitious  to  be  unam¬ 
bitious.” 

^It  seems  better  to  take  this  as  masculine  than  as  neuter.  We  may  compare 
with  these  verses  the  similar  directions  in  the  speech  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx. 

®  This  hopelessness  in  death  is  illustrated  by  the  funeral  inscriptions  found  at 
Thessalonica,  referred  to  p.  299. 


Happiness  of 
the  Chiistian 
dead.- 
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the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
the  shout  of  war/  the  Archangel’s  voice,  and  the 
trumpet  of  God;  and  first  the  dead  in  Christ‘S  shall 
ir  rise ;  then  we  the  living,  who  remain,  shall  be 
caught  up  with  them  among  the  clouds  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  we  shall  be  for  ever  with 
18  the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort^  one  another  with 
these  words, 

V.  But  of  the  times  and  seasons,  brethren, 

you  need  not  that  I  should  write  to  you.  w^tchiuiuesB. 

2  For  yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the 

3  Lord  will  come  as  a  robber  in  the  night;  and  while 
men  say  Peace  and  Safety,  destruction  shall  come 
upon  them  in  a  moment,  as  the  pangs  of  travail  upon 
a  woman  with  child ;  and  they  shall  find  no  escape, 

4  But  you,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  The 
Day  should  come  upon  you  as  the  robber  on  sleep- 

6  ing  men;^  for  you  are  all  the  children  of  the  light 
and  of  the  day.  We  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of 

6  darkness;  therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others, 

7  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober;  for  they  who  slum¬ 
ber,  slumber  in  the  night;  and  they  who  are 

8  drunken,  are  drunken  in  the  night;  but  let  us,  who 
are  of  the  day,  be  sober ;  putting  on  faith  and  love 
for  a  breast-plate ;  and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of 

9  salvation.  For  not  to  abide  his  wrath,  but  to  obtain 
salvation,  hath  God  ordained  us,  through  our  Lord 

10  Jesus  Christ,  >who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake 

}  The  word  denotes  the  shout  used  in  battle. 

2  Equivalent  to  “  they  that  sleep  in  Christ.”  (1  Cor.  xv.  18.) 

3  This  verb,  originally  to  call  to  ones  side,  thence  sometinu  s  to  comfort,  more  usually 
to  exhort,  must  be  translated  according  to  the  context.  See  pp.  133,  177,  and  notes. 

^ There  is  some  authority  for  the  accusative  plural  , — “as  the  daylight  surprises 
robhers ;  ”  and  this  sort  of  transition,  where  a  word  suggests  a  rapid  change  froni  one 
metaphor  to  another,  is  not  unlike  the  style  of  St.  Paul.  We  may  add  that  the 
A.V.  in  translating  the  word  '‘thief,"  both  here  and  elsewhere,  gives  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  word.  It  is  in  fact  the  modern  Greek  “  klepht,”  and  denotes  a 
ibandit,  who  comes  to  murder  as  well  as  to  steal.  Por  the  meaning  of  “  The  Day 
(the  great  day,  the  day  of  Judgment),  compare  1  Cor.  iii  13. 
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or  sleep  we  should  live  together  with  Him.  Where-  11 
fore  exhort  one  another,  and  build  one  another 
up/  even  as  you  already  do. 

The  Presbyter  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  acknowledo:e  12 

to  be  duly  re-  ^  ^ 

gatded.  those  who  are  laboring  -among  you ;  who 
preside  over  you  in  the  Lord’s  name,  and  give  you 
admonition.  I  beseech  you  to  esteem  them  very  13 
highly  in  love,  for  their  w'ork’s  sake.  And  main¬ 
tain  peace  among  yourselves. 


Duties  of  tlie 
Presbyters. 


PoSTSCEIPT  [addressed  TO  THE  PeESBTTEES  (?)].^ 

But  you,  brethren,  I  exhort;  admonish  the  14 
disorderly,  encourage  the  timid,  support  the  weak,  be 
patient  with  all.  Take  heed  that  none  of  you  return  15 
evil  for  evil,  but  strive  to  do  good  always,  both  to 
one  another  and  to  all  men.  Eejoice  evermore;  16 
pray  without  ceasing;  continue  to  give  thanks,  wdiat-  17 
ever  be  your  lot;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  18 
Christ  Jesus  concerning  you.  Quench  not  [the  19 
manifestation  of]  the  Spirit;  think  not  meanly  of^  20 
prophesyings;  try  all  [which  the  prophets  utter];  21 
reject  the  false,  but  keep  the  good;  hold  ymurselves  22 
aloof  from  every  form  of  evil.^ 

Now  may  the  God  of  peace  Himself  23 
sanctify  you  wholly;  and  may  your  spirit 

^  The  full  meaning  is,  “  build  one  another  up,  that  you  may  altogether  grow  into 
a  temple  of  God.”  The  word  is  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  in  this  sense,  which  is 
fully  explained,  1  Cor.  iii.  10-17.  It  is  very  difficult  to  express  the  meaning  by  any 
single  word  in  English,  and  yet  it  would  weaken  the  expression  too  much  if  it  were 
diluted  into  a  periphrasis  fully  expressing  its  meaning. 

2 It  appears  probable,  as  Chrysostom  thought,  that  those  who  are  here  directed 
“to  admonish”  are  the  same  who  are  described  immediately  before  (v.  12)  as 
“giving  admonition.”  Also  they  are  very  solemnly  directed  (v.  27)  to  see  that  the 
letter  be  read  to  all  the  Christians  in  Thessalonica ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  they 
presided  over  the  Christian  assemblies.  At  the  same  lime  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  duties  here  enjoined  are  duties  of  all  Christians 

®  We  know  from  the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth,  that  this  warning  was  not  unneeded 
in  the  early  church.  fSee  1  Cor.  xiv.)  The  gift  of  prophesying  (*.  e.  inspired 
preaching)  had  less  the  appearance  of  a  supernatural  gift  than  several  of  the  other 
Charisms ;  and  hence  it  was  thought  little  of  by  those  who  sought  more  for  display 
than  edification. 

^Not  “appearance”  (A.  V  )  but  species  under  a gemts. 


ConcTuding 
praypTB  and 
fiuluiaiioiiS. 
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and  soul  and  body  altogether  be  preserved  blame¬ 
less,  at  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

24  Faithful  is  He  who  calls  you;  He  will  fulfill  my 
prayer. 

25  Brethren,  pray  for  me.  Greet  all  the  brethren 
2G  with  the  kiss  of  holiness.^  I  adjure  you,^  in  the 

27  name  of  the  Lord,  to  see  that  this  letter  be  read 
to  all  the  brethren. 

28  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  wSi'n. 
with  you.* 


The  strong  expressions  used  in  this  letter  concerning  the  malevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Jews,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  was  think¬ 
ing  not  only  of  their  past  opposition  at  Thessalonica,®  but  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  beginning  to  surround  him  at 
Corinth.  At  the  very  time  of  his  writing,  that  same  people  who 
had  “killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,”  and  had 
already  driven  Paul  “from  city  to  city,”  were  showing  themselves 
“  a  people  displeasing  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  mankind,”  by 
endeavoring  to  hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  Gentiles  for  their 
salvation  (1  Thess.  ii.  15, 16).  Such  expressions  would  naturally 

^  This  alludes  to  the  same  custom  which  is  referred  to  in  Rom.  xvi.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12.  We  find  a  full  account  of  it,  as  it  was  practised  in  the  early 
church,  in  tho  Apostolic  Constitutions  (book  ii.  ch.  67).  The  men  and  women  were 
placed  in  separate  parts  of  the  building  where  tliey  met  for  worship ;  and  then,  be¬ 
fore  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  the  men  kissed  the  men,  and  the  women  the 
women;  before  the  ceremony,  a  proclamation  was  made  by  tlie  principal  deacon: — 
“Let  none  bear  malice  against  anj';  let  none  do  it  in  hypocrisy.”  “  Then,”  it  is 
added,  “let  the  men  salute  one  another,  and  the  women  one  another,  with  tlie  kiss 
of  the  Lord.”  It  should  be  remembered  by  English  readers,  that  a  kiss  was  in 
ancient  times  (as,  indeed,  it  is  now  in  many  foreign  countries^  tiie  ordinary  mode 
of  salutation  between  friends  when  they  met. 

2  Whom  does  he  adjure  here  ?  Plainly  those  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
letter  was  addressed,  or  rather  delivered.  Xow  these  must  probr.bly  have  been  lie 
Presbyters. 

2  It  should  bo  remarked,  that  this  concluding  benediction  is  used  by  St.  Paul  at 
the  end  of  the  Epistles  to  ^he  Romans,  Corinthians  (under  a  longer  form  in  2  Cor.), 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Thessalonians.  And,  in  a  shorter  form,  it  is 
used  also  at  the  end  of  all  his  other  epistles.  It  seems  (from  what  he  says  in  2 
Thess.  iii.  17,  18)  to  have  been  always  written  with  his  own  hand. 

^  The  “Amen”  of  the  Received  Text  is  a  later  addition,  not  found  in  the  best 

®  See  above.  Chap.  IX, 
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be  used  in  a  letter  written  under  the  circumstances  described  in 
the  Acts  (xvlli.  6),  when  the  Jews  were  assuming  the  attitude  of 
an  organized  and  systematic  resistance  and  assailing  the  Apostle 
in  the  language  of  blasphemy/  like  those  who  had  accused  our 
Saviour  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Apostle  left  the  Jews  and  turned  to  the 
Gentiles.  lie  withdrew  from  his  own  people  with  one  of  those 
symbolical  actions,  which,  in  the  East,  have  all  the  expressiveness 
of  lano-uaiTe,^  and  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  our  Lord 
HimseU/  are  equivalent  to  the  denunciation  of  woe.  He  shook 
the  dust  off  his  garments,^  and  proclaimed  himself  innocent  of  the 
blood®  of  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  which  offered 
them  salvation.  A  proselyte,  whose  name  was  Justus,  opened  his 
door  to  the  rejected  Apostle ;  and  that  house  became  thencefor¬ 
ward  the  place  of  public  teaching.  While  he  continued  doubtless 
to  lodge  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (for  the  Lord  had  said^  that  His 
Apostle  should  abide  in  the  house  where  the  “Son  of  peace”  was), 
he  met  his  flock  in  the  house  of  J ustus.*"  Some  place  convenient 
for  general  meeting  was  evidently  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
St.  Paul’s  work  in  the  cities  where  he  resided.  So  long  as  possi¬ 
ble,  it  was  the  Synagogue.  When  he  was  exiled  from  the  Jewish 
place  of  worship,  or  unable  from  other  causes  to  attend  it,  it  was 
such  a  place  as  providential  circumstances  might  suggest.  At 
Pome  it  was  his  own  hired  lodging  (Acts  xxviii.  30)  :  at  Ephe¬ 
sus  it  was  the  School  of  Tyrannus  (Acts  xix.  9).  Here  at  Cor¬ 
inth  it  was  a  house  “contiguous  to  the  Synagogue,”  offered  on  the 
emergency  for  the  Apostle’s  use  by  one  who  had  listened  and  be¬ 
lieved.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  no  convenient  place  could 
be  found  in  the  manufactory  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  There,  too, 
in  the  society  of  Jews  lately  exiled  from  Eome,  ha  could  hardly 
have  looked  for  a  congregation  of  Gentiles :  Whereas  Justus,  being 
a  proselyte,  was  exactly  in  a  position  to  receive  under  his  roof  in¬ 
discriminately,  both  Hebrews  and  Greeks. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  fact,  that  the  house  of  Justus 
was  “  contiguous  to  the  Synagogue.”  We  are  not  necessarily  to 
infer  from  this  that  St.  Paul  had  any  deliberate  motive  for  choosing 
that  locality.  Though  it  might  be  that  he  would  show  the  Jews, 

^  Compare  Matt.  xii.  24-31.  ®  Mark  vi.  11.  ®  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

^  See  Acts  xiii.  61.  (p.  185)  *  Acts  xviii.  6.  tLukex.  6,  7. 

®  See  Acts  v.  28,  xx.  26 ;  also  Ezek.  xxxiii.  8,  9 ;  and  Matt,  xxvii.  24. 
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as  in  a  visible  symbol,  that  “  by  their  sin  salvation  had  come  to 
the  Gentiles,  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy,”^ — while  at  the  same 
time  he  remained  as  near  to  them  as  possible,  to  assure  them 
of  his  readiness  to  return  at  the  moment  of  their  repentance. 
Whatever  we  may  surmise  concerning  the  motive  of  this  choice, 
certain  consequences  must  have  followed  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  house  and  the  Synagogue,  and  some  incident  resulting  from  it 
may  have  suggested  the  mention  of  the  fact.  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  congregations  would  often  meet  face  to  fiice  in  the  street  I 
and  all  the  success  of  the  Gospel  would  become  more  palpable 
and  conspicuous.  And  even  if  we  leave  out  of  view  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  these,  there  is  a  certain  interest  attaching  to  any 
phrase  which  tends  to  localize  the  scene  of  Apostolical  labors. 
When  we  think  of  events  that  we  have  witnessed,  we  always  re¬ 
produce  in  the  mind,  however  dimly,  some  image  of  the  place 
where  the  events  have  occurred.  This  condition  of  human  thought 
is  common  to  us  and  to  the  Apostles.  The  house  of  John’s 
mother  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.),  the  pros eucJia  by  the  water  side 
at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.),  were  associated  with  many  recollections 
in  the  minds  of  the  earliest  Christians.  And  when  St.  Paul 
thought,  even  many  years  afterwards,  of  what  occurred  on  his 
first  visit  to  Corinth,  the  images  before  the  “inward-eye”  would 
be  not  merely  the  general  aspect  of  the  houses  and  temples  of 
Corinth,  with  the  great  citadel  overtowering  them,  but  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  and  the  house  of  Justus,  the  Incidents  which  happened- in 
their  neighborhood,  and  the  gestures  and  faces  of  those  who  en¬ 
countered  each  other  in  the  street. 

If  an  interest  is  attached  to  the  places,  a  still  deeper  interest  is 
attached  to  the  persons,  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  planting 
of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  Corinth,  the  names  both  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  are  mentioned  in  abundance.  The  family  of 
Stephanas  Is  the  first  that  occurs  to  us ;  for  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  earliest  Corinthian  converts.  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of 
that  household,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  (xvi.  15),  as 
“  the  first  fruits  of  Achala.”^  Another  Christian  of  Corinth,  well 
worthy  of  the  recollection  of  the  church  of  after  ages,  was  Calus 

iEora.xi.il.  • 

®In  Rora.  xvi.  5  we  hold  “  A^a’  to  be  undoubtedly  the  right  reading.  See  note 
on  the  passage.  If,  however,  the  reading  “  Achaia”  were  retained,  we  should  be 
at  liberty  to  suppose  that  Epsenetus  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  Stephanas, 
and  thus  we  might  reconcile  1  Cor.  xvi.  15  with  Rom.  xvi.  5. 
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(1  Cor.  i.  14),  with  whom  St.  Paul  found  a  home  on  his  next 
visit  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  as  he  found  one  now  with  Aquila  and  Pris¬ 
cilla.  We  may  conjecture,  with  reason,  that  his  present  host  and 
hostess  had  now  given  their  formal  adherence  to  St.  Paul,  and 
that  they  left  the  Synagogue  with  him.  After  the  open  schism 
had  taken  place  we  find  the  Church  rapidly  increasing.  “Many 
of  the  Corinthians  began  to  believe,  when  they  heard,  and  came 
to  receive  baptism,”(Acts  xvill.  8).  We  derive  some  information 
from  St.  Paul’s  own  writings  concerning  the  character  of  those 
who  became  believers.  Not  many  of  the  philosophers, — not  many 
of  the  noble  and  powerful  (1  Cor.  i.  26) — but  many  of  those 
who  had  been  profligate  and  degraded  (1  Cor.  vi.  11)  were  called. 
The  io-norant  of  this  world  were  chosen  to  confound  the  wise ; 

o 

and  the  weak  to  confound  the  strong.  From  St.  Paul’s  language 
we  infer  that  the  Gentile  converts  were  more  numerous  than  the 
Jewish.  Yet  one  signal  victory  of  the  Gospel  over  J  udaism 
must  be  mentioned  here, — the  conversion  of  Crispus  (Acts  xviii. 
8), — who,  from  his  position  as  “ruler  of  the  Synagogue,”  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  high  character,  and 
who  now,  with  all  his  family,  joined  himself  to  the  new  com¬ 
munity.  His  conversion  was  felt  to  be  so  important,  that  the 
Apostle  deviated  from  his  usual  practice  (1  Cor.  i.  14 — 16),  and 
baptized  him,  as  well  as  Calus  and  the  household  of  Stephanas, 
with  his  own  hand. 

Such  an  event  as  the  baptism  of  Crispus  must  have  had  a  great 
effect  in  exasperating  the  Jews  against  St.  Paul.  Their  opposi¬ 
tion  grew  with  his  success.  As  we  approach  the  time  when  the 
second  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written,  we  find  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  position  increasing.  In  the  first  Epistle  the  writer’s 
mind  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  thought  of  what  might 
be  happening  at  Thessalonica :  in  the  second,  the  remembrance  of 
his  own  pressing  trial  seems  to  mingle  more  conspicuously  with 
the  exhortations  and  warnings  addressed  to  those  who  are  absent. 
He  particularly  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the  Thessalonians,  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  the  perverse  and  wicked  men  around  him, 
who  were  destitute  of  faith.’  It  is  evident  that  he  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  fear  and  anxiety.  This  is  further  manifest  from  the 
words  which  were  heard  by  him  in  a  vision  vouchsafed  at  this 
critical  period.*  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 

*  See  below,  2  Thess.  111.  2.  “  Acts  xviii;  9,  10. 
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such  timely  visitations  were  granted  to  the  Apostle,  when  he  was 
most  In  need  of  supernatural  aid.^  In  the  present  instance,  the 
Lord,  who  spoke  to  him  in  the  night,  gave  him  an  assurance  of 
His  presence,^  and  a  promise  of  safety,  along  with  a  prophecy  of 
good  success  at  Corinth,  and  a  command  to  speak  boldly  without 
tear,  and  not  to  keep  silence.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  his 
faith  in  Christ’s  presence  was  failing, — that  fear  was  beginning  to 
produce  hesitation, — and  that  the  work  of  extending  the  Gospel 
was  in  danger  of  being  arrested.  The  servant  of  God  received 
conscious  strength  in  the  moment  of  trial  and  conflict ;  and  the 
Divine  words  were  fulfilled  in  the  formation  of  a  larcje  and  flour- 
ishing  church  at  Corinth,  and  in  a  safe  and  continued  residence  in 
that  city,  through  the  space  of  a  year  and  six  months. 

Not  many  months  of  this  period  had  elapsed  when-  St.  Paul 
found  it  necessary  to  write  again  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  ex¬ 
citement  which  he  had  endeavored  to  allay  by  his  first  Epistle  was 
not  arrested,  and  the  fanatical  portion  of  the  church  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  impression  produced  by  St.  Paul’s  j)ersonal 
teaching  to  increase  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  especially  dwelt  while  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  and 
to  which  he  had  also  alluded  in  his  first  epistle,®  was  the  second 
advent  of  Our  Lord.  We  know  that  our  Saviour  Himself  had 
warned  His  disciples  that  “  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  the  Father  only and  we 
find  these  words  remarkably  fulfilled  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
Church,  and  even  the  Apostles  themselves,  expected  their  Lord  to 
come  again  in  that  very  generation.  St.  Paul  himself  shared  in 
that  expectation,  but  being  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  he  did'  not  deduce  therefrom  any  erroneous  practical  con¬ 
clusions.  Some  of  his  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  inferred  that 
if  indeed  the  present  world  were  so  soon  to  come  to  an  end,  it  was 
useless  to  pursue  their  common  earthly  employments  any  longer. 
They  forsook  their  work,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  dreamy  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  future ;  so  that  the  whole  frame-work  of  society 
in  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  in  danger  of  dissolution.  Those 
Avho  encouraged  this  delusion,  supported  it  ‘by  imaginary  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  Spirit  and  they  even  had  recourse  to  forgery,  and 
circulated  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul,®  in  confir- 

1  See  p.  261.  ®1  Thesa.  v.  1-11.  ®  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  Comp.  iii.  17. 

2  Compare  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  ^  2  Thess.  ii.  2. 
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mation  of  their  views.  To  check  this  evil,  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
second  Epistle.  In  this  he  endeavors  to  remove  their  present 
erroneous  expectations  of  Christ’s  immediate  coming,  by  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  certain  signs  which  must  precede  the  second  advent, 
lie  had  already  told  them  of  these  signs  when  he  was  with  them ; 
and  this  explains  the  extreme  obscurity  of  his  description  of  them 
in  the  present  Epistle  |  for  he  was  not  giving  new  information,  but 
alluding  to  facts  which  he  had  already  explained  to  them  at  an 
earlier  period.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  had  been  remem¬ 
bered  by  all  those  who  have  extracted  such  numerous  and  dis¬ 
cordant  prophecies  and  anathemas  from  certain  passages  in  the 
following  Epistle. 

SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.' 

Salutation.  PAUL,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  TO  i. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  THESSALONIANS,  in  God 
our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father  2 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

«nder[herp«-  I  aoi  boiiud  to  give  thanks  to  God  con-  3 
SrHomiirg.  tinually  on  your  behalf,  brethren,  as  is  fit¬ 
ting,  because  of  the  abundant  increase  of  your 
faith,  and  the  overflowing  love  wherewith  you  are 
filled,  every  one  of  you,  towards  each  other.  So  4 
that  I  myself  boast  of  you  among  the  churches 
of  God,  for  your  steadfastness  and  faith,  in  all  the 
persecutions  and  afflictions  which  you  are  bearing. 
And  these  things  are  a  token  that  the  righteous  5 
judgment  of  God  will  count  you  worthy  of  His 
kingdom,  for  which  you  are  even  now  suffering. 

1  It  is  evident  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  the  time  here  assigned  to  it,  soon 
after  the  first,  from  the  following  considerations  : 

(1)  The  state  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  described  in  both  Epistles  is  almost 
exactly  the  same.  (A.)  The  same  excitement  prevailed  concerning  the  expected 
advent  of  Our  Lord,  only  in  a  greater  degree.  (B.)  The  same  party  continued 
fanatically  to  neglect  their  ordinary  employments.  Compare  2  Thess.  iii.  6-14  with 
1  Thess.  iv.  10-12,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  9. 

(2)  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  still  with  St.  Paul.  2  Thess.  i.  1.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Timotheus  was  next  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus ;  and  that,  before  then 
Silas  disappears  from  the  history. 
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6  For  doubtless  God’s  righteousness  cannot  but  render 

7  back  trouble  to  those  who  trouble  you,  and  give  to 
you,  who  now  are  troubled,  rest  with  me, \ when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  the 

8  angels  of  His  might,  in  flames  of  fire,  taking  ven¬ 
geance  on  those  who  know  not  God,  and  will  not 
hearken  to  the  glad  tidings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

9  And  fronF  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
brightness  of  His  glorious  majesty,  they  shall  re- 

10  ceive  their  righteous  doom,  even  an  everlasting 
destruction ;  in  that  day,  when  Jle  shall  come  to  be 
glorified  in  His  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  be¬ 
lievers;  [and  you  are  of  that  number],  for  you 

11  believed  my  testimony.  To  this  end  1  pray  con¬ 
tinually  on  your  behalf,  that  our  God  may  count 
you  worthy  of  the  calling  wherewith  He  has  called 
you,  and  mightily  perfect  within  you  all  the  content 

12  of  goodness^  and  the  work  of  faith.  That  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  that 
you  may  be  glorified^  in  Him,  according  to  the 
grace  of  our  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

ii.  But  concerning®  the  appearing  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  to-  expectation 

'  o  o  Christ’s  coming. 

2  gether  to  meet  Him,  I  beseech  you,  breth¬ 
ren,  not  rashly  to  be  shaken  from  your  soberness  of 
mind,  nor  to  be  agitated  either  by  spirit,®  or  by 

1  On  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun,  see  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  3. 

2  The  preposition  here  has  the  sense  of  “  proceeding  from.” 

®  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  good  will,  good  pleasure,  satisfaction,  in  Luke 
ii.  14  and  Eom.  x.  1.  The  Authorized  Version  here  would  require  a  word  to  he 
supplied. 

^  The  glory  of  our  Lord  at  His  coming  will  be  manifested  in  His  people  (see  v.  10) ; 
that  is,  tliey,  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  Him,  will  partake  of  His  glorious  like¬ 
ness.  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  17,  18,  19.  And,  even  in  this  world,  this  glorification  takes 
place  partially,  by  their  moral  conformity  to  His  image.  See  Rom.  viii.  30,  and  2 
Cor.  iii.  18. 

respect  of,  or  perhaps  (as  Prof.  Jowett  takes  it)  on  behalf  of ,  as  though  St.  Paul 
were  pleading  in  honor  of  that  day ;  it  is  wrongly  translated  in  A.  V  os  in  ad¬ 
juration. 

®  t.  e.  any  pretended  revelation  of  those  who  claimed  inspiration. 
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rumor,  or  by  letter^  attributed  to  me,*^  saying  that 
die  day  of  the  Lord  is  come.  Let  no  one  deceive  3 
you,  by  any  means;  for  before  that  day,  the  falling 
away  must  first  have  come,  and  the  man  of  sin  be 
revealed,  the  son  of  perdition;  who  opposes  himself  4 
and  exalts  himself  against  all  that  is  called  God, 
and  against  all  worship,  even  to  seat  himself®  in 
the  temple  of  God,  and  openly  declare  himself  a 
God.  Do  you  not  remember  that  when  I  was  still  5 
with  you,  I  often^  told  you  this?  And  now  you  6 
know  the  hindrance^ why  he  is  not  yet  revealed,  in 
his  own  season.  For  the  mystery  of  lawlessless  7 
is  already  working,  only  he,  who  now  hinders,  wdll 
hinder  till  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way;  and  then  8 
the  lawdess  one  will  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,®  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  appearing. 

But  the  appearing  of  that  lawless  one  shall  be  in  9 
the  strength  of  Satan’s  working,  with  all  the  might 
and  signs  and  wonders  of  falsehood,  and  all  the 
delusions  of  unrighteousness,  for  those  who  are  in  10 
the  way  of  perdition;  because  they  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth,  whereby  they  might  be  saved. 

For  this  cause,  God  will  send  upon  them  an  inward  11 
working  of  delusion,  making  them  believe  in  lies, 
that  all  should  be  condemned  who  have  not  be-  12 
lieved  the  truth,  but  have  taken  pleasure  in  un¬ 
righteousness. 

^  See  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  occasion  of  this  Epistle. 

2  Literally  “as  though  originated  by  me:”  the  words  may  include  both  “spirit,” 
“rumor,”  and  “letter.” 

®The  received  text  interpolates  here  “as  God,”  but  the  MSS.  do  uot  confiim  this 
reading. 

^  The  verb  is  in  the  imperfect. 

®  This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  (although  not  an  exact  quotation  of)  Isaiah  xi. 
4  ; — “  With  the  breath  of  His  hps  He  shall  destroy  the  impious  man.”  (LXX.  ver¬ 
sion.)  Some  of  the  Babbinical  commentators  appUed  this  prophecy  (which  was 
probably  in  St.  Paul’s  thoughts)  to  the  Messiah’s  coming,  and  interpreted  “the 
impious”  to  mean  an  individual  opponent  of  the  Messiah. 
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13  But  for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord, 
am  bound  to  thank  Lod  continually,  be¬ 
cause  He  chose  you  from  the  first  unto  salvation,  in 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. 

14  And  to  this  He  called  you  through  my  glad  tidings, 
that  you  might  obtain  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

15  Christ.  Therefore,  brethren,  be  steadfast,  and  hold 
fast  the  teaching  which  has  been  delivered  to  you, 

16  whether  by  my  words  or  by  my  letters.  And  may 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  our  God  and 
Father,  who  has  loved  us,  and  has  given  us  in  His 
grace  a  consolation  that  is  eternal,  and  a  hope  that 

17  cannot  fail,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  establish  you 
in  all  goodness  both  of  word  and  deed. 

iii.  Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  me,  that  the  He  asks  their 

j  J  i  •/  '  prayers. 

word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  may  hold  its  on¬ 
ward  course,  and  that  its  glory  may  be  shown  forth 

2  towards  others  as  towards  you;  and  that  I  may  be 
delivered  from  the  perverse  and  wicked;  for  not  all 

3  men  have  faith.  But  the  Lord  is  faithful,  and  He 
will  keep  you  steadfast,  and  guard  you  from  evil.^ 

4  And  I  rely  upon  you  in  the  Lord,  that  yon  are  fol- 

5  lowing  and  will  follow  my  precepts.  And  may  the 
Lord  guide  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
the  steadfastness  of  Christ. 

6  I  charge  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  withdraw  your-  Smgek“e 
selves  from  every  brother  who  walks  dis- 
orderly,  and  not  according  to  the  rules  which  I 

7  delivered.  For  you  know  yourselves  the  way  to 
follow  my  example ;  you  know  that  my  life  among 
yon  was  not  disorderly,  nor  was  I  fed  by  any  man’s 

8  bounty,  but  earned  my  bread  by  my  own  labor, 
toiling  night  and  day,  that  I  might  not  be  burden- 

9  some  to  any  of  you.'  And  this  I  did,  not  because  I 

I  Compare  the  speech  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx. 
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am  without  the  right  ^  [of  being  maintained  by 
those  to  whom  I  minister],  but  that  I  might  make 
myself  a  pattern  for  you  to  imitate.  For  when  I  10 
was  with  you  I  often  gave  you  this  rule:  “If  any 
man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat.”  Whereas  11 
I  hear  that  some  among  you  are  walking  disorderly, 
neglecting  their  own  work,  and  meddling^  with  that 
of  others.  Such,  therefore,  I  charge  and  exhort,  by  12 
the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  work  in 
quietness,  and  eat  their  own  bread.  But,  you,  13 
Modeofdeaiing  brethren,  notwithstanding,"  be  not  weary 
j'tt'Ube  obedieiice.  of  doing  good.  If  any  man  be  disobedient  14 
to  my  written  word,  mark  that  man,  and  cease 
from  intercourse  with  him,  that  he  may  be  brought 
to  shame.  Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  15 
admonish  him  as  a  brother.  And  may  the  Lord  16 
of  Peace  Himself  give  you  peace  in  all  ways  and 
at  all  seasons.  The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 

The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  my  own  hand,  17 
An  autograph  which  is  my  token  in  every  letter.  Thus  I 

postscript  the 

Bignofgenu-  4 

iiieness.  w 

beuedhiion.  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  18 

with  you  all." 


Such  was  the  second  of  the  two  letters  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
to  Thessalomca  during  his  residence  at  Corinth.  Such  was  the 
Christian  correspondence  now  established,  in^ addition  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  commercial  correspondence  existing  before,  between  the  two 
capitals  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia.  Along  with  the  official  doc- 

1  See  note  on  1  Thess.  ii.  6. 

®  The  characteristic  paronomasia  here,  is  not  exactly  translatable  into  English. 
"Busy  bodies  who  do  no  business  ”  would  be  an  imitation. 

®  i.  e  although  your  kindness  may  have  been  abused  by  such  Idle  trespassers  on 
your  bounty. 

*  “Thus.”  With  this  we  may  compare  Gal.  vi.  11.  We  have  before  remarked 
that  St,  Paul’s  letters  were  written  by  an  amanuensis,  with  the  exception  of  an  au¬ 
tograph  postscript  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  2ii. 

®“Amen”  here  (as  in  the  end  f  1  Thess.)  s  a  subsequent  addition. 
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uments  which  passed  between  the  governors  of  the  contiguous 
provinces  and  the  communications  between  the  merchants  of  the 
Northern  and  W^estern  ..lEgean,  letters  were  now  sent,  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  establishment  of  a  “kingdom  not  of  this  world, and 
to  “riches  beyond  the  discovery  of  human  enterprise.^ 

The  influence  of  great  cities  has  always  been  important  on  the 
wider  movements  of  human  life.  IVe  see  St.  Paul  diligently  using 
this  influence,  during  a  protracted  residence  at  Corinth,  for  the 
spreading  and  strengthening  of  the  Gospel  in  Achaia  and  beyond. 
As  regards  the  province  of  Achaia,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  confined  his  activity  to  its  metropolis.  The  expression 
used  by  St.  Luke*  need  only  denote  that  it  was  his  head-quarters, 
or  general  place  of  residence.  Communication  was  easy  and  fre¬ 
quent,  by  land  or  by  water,  with  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Two  short  days’  journey  to  the  south  were  the  Jews  of  Argos, 
who  might  be  to  those  of  Corinth  what  the  Jews  of  Bercea  had 
been  to  those  of  Thessalonica.*  About  the  same  distance  to  the 
east  was  the  city  of  Athens,  which  had  been  imperfectly  evangel¬ 
ized,  and  could  be  visited  without  danger.  Within  a  walk  of  a 
few  hours,  along  a  road  busy  with  traffic,  was  the  sea-port  of  Cen- 
chrem,  known  to  us  as  the  residence  of  a  Christian^  community. 
These  were  the  **  Churches  of  God”  (2  Thess.  i.  4),  among  whom 
the  Apostle  boasted  of  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  Thessa- 
lonlans,®— the  homes  of  “the  saints  in  all  Achaia”  (2  Cor.  i.  1), 
saluted  at  a  later  period,  with  the  Church  of  Corinth,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Macedonia.  These  Churches  had  alternately  the 
blessings  of  the  presence  and  the  letters — the  oral  and  the  written 
teaching  — of  St.  P aul.  The  former  of  these  blessings  is  now  no 
longer  granted  to  us;  but  those  long  and  wearisome  journeys, 
Wi-fich  withdrew  the  teacher  so  often  from  his  anxious  converts,  have 
resulted  in  our  possession  of  inspired  Epistles,  in  all  their  freshness 
and  integrity,  and  with  all  their  lessons  of  wisdom  and  love. 

1  John  xviii.  36.  "ArLs  xviii.  IE  -^‘lee  p.  303. 

*  Eph.  iiL  a  *  See  p.  42.  and  348.  «  Compare  1  Thess.  i.  7, 8. 
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The  Isthmus  and  Acrocorinthus. — Early  History  of  Corinth. — Its  Trade 
and  Wealth.— Corinth  under  the  Komans.— Province  of  Achaia.— Gallio 
the  Governor.— Tumult  at  Corinth.— Cenchrese.— Voyage  by  Ephesus 
to  Ctesarea. — Visit  to  Jerusalem. — Antioch. 

Now  that  we  have  entered  upon  the  first  part  of  the  long  series 
of  St.  Paul’s  letters,  we  seem  to  be  arrived  at  a  new  stage  of 
the  Apostle’s  biography.  The  materials  for  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  are  before  us.  More  life  is  given  to  the  picture.  We 
have  advanced  from  the  field  of  geographical  description  and 
general  history  to  the  higher  interest  of  personal  detail.  Even 
such  details  as  relate  to  the  writing  materials  employed  in  the 
epistles,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  epistles  .were  transmitted 
from  city  to  city, — all  stages  in  the  history  of  an  Apostolic  letter, 
from  the  hand  of  the  amanuensis  who  wrote  from  the  Author’s  in¬ 
spired  dictation,  to  the  opening  and  reading  of  the  document  in 
the  public  assembly  of  the  Church  to  which  it  was  addressed, — 
have  a  sacred  claim  on  the  Chtistian’s  attention.  For  the  present 
we  must  defer  the  examination  of  such  particulars.  We  remain 
with  the  Apostle  himself,  instead  of  following  the  journeys  of  his 
letters  to  Thessalonlca,  and  tracing  the  effects  which  the  last  of 
them  produced.  We  have  before  us  a  protracted  residence  in 
Corinth,^  a  voyage  by  sea  to  Syria,^  and  a  journey  by  land  from 
Antioch  to  Ephesus,^  before  we  come  to  the  next  group  of  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles. 

AVe  must  linger  first  for  a  time  in  Corinth,  the  great  city  where 
he  stayed  a  longer  time  than  at  any  point  on  his  previous  journeys, 
and  from  which,  or  to  which,  the  most  important  of  bis  letters  were 
written.^  And,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  hitherto  observed, 
we  proceed  to  elucidate  its  geographical  position,  and  the  principal 
stages  of  its  history. 

1  Acts  xviii.  11-18.  ^  Acts  xviii.  18-22.  ®  Acts  xviii.  23.  See  xix.  1. 

^  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans. 
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The  Isthmus^  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Geography 
of  Greece  ;  and  the  peculiar  relation  which  it  established  between 
the  land  and  the  water — and  between  the  Morea  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent — had  the  utmost  effect  on  the  whole  course  of  the  History  of 
Greece.  When  we  were  considering  the  topography  and  aspect 
of  Athens,  all  the  associations  which  surrounded  us  were  Athenian. 
Here  at  the  Isthmus,  we  are,  as  it  were,  at  the  centre  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Greek  race  in  general.  It  has  the  closest  connection 
with  all  their  most  important  movements,  both  military  and  com¬ 
mercial. 

In  all  the  periods  of  Greek  history,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  we  see  the  military  importance  of  the  Isthmus.  The  phrase 
of  Pindar  is,  that  it  was  “the  bridge  of  the  sea:”  it  formed  the 
only  line  of  march  for  an  invading  or  retreating  army.  Xenophon 
speaks  of  it  as  “the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus,”  the  closing  of 
which  would  make  all  ingress  and  egress  impossible.  And  we 
find  that  it  was  closed  at  various  times,  by  being  fortified  and  re¬ 
fortified  by  a  wall,  some  traces  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  Persian  war,  when  consternation  was  spread  amongst  the 
Greeks  by  the  death  of  Leonidas,  the  wall  was  first  built.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Greeks  turned  fratricidal  arms  against 
each  other,  the  Isthmus  was  often  the  point  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  enemies.  In  the  time  of  the  Theban  su¬ 
premacy,  the  wall  again  appears  as  a  fortified  line  from  sea  to  sea. 
When  Greece  became  Eoman,  the  provincial  arrangements  neu¬ 
tralized,  for  a  time,  the  military  importance  of  the  Isthmus.  But 
when  the  barbarians  poured  in  from  the  Xorth,  like  the  Persians 
of  old,  its  wall  was  repaired  by  Valerian.  Again  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Justinian,  who  fortified  it  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  towers. 
And  we  trace  its  history  through  the  later  period  of  the  Venetian 
power  in  the  Levant,  from  the  vast  works  of  1463,  to  the  peace  of 
1699,  when  it  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the 
Kepublic.^ 

Conspicuous,  both  in  connection  with  the  military  defences  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  in  the  prominent  features  of  its  scenery,  is  the 

1  It  is  from  this  Greek  “  bridge  of  the  sea  ”  that  the  name  Isthmus  has  been  given 

to  every  similar  neck  of  land  in  the  world. 

®  The  wall  was  not  built  in  a  straight  line,  but  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
ground.  The  remains  of  square  towers  are  visible  in  some  places.  The  eastern 
portion  abbutted  on  the  Sanctuary  of  Neptune,  where  the  Isthmian  games  are 

held. 
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AcrocoriniJms,  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  rises  m  form  and 
abruptness  like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton.  But  this  comparison  is 
quite  inadequate  to  express  the  magnitude  of  the  Corinthian 
citadel.  It  is  elevated  two  thousand  feet^  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  it  throws  a  vast  shadow  across  the  plain  at  its  base;  the 
ascent  is  a  journey  involving  some  fatigue ;  and  the  space  of 
ground  on  the  summit  is  so  extensive,  that  it  contained  a  whole 
town,^  which  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  had  several  mosques. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  its  colossal  dimensions,  its  sides  are  so  pre¬ 
cipitous,  that  a  few  soldiers  are  enough  to  guard  it.^  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  fortress  has  been  the  object  of  repeated  struggles  in 
the  latest  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  and  again 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  It  was  said  to  Philip, 
when  he  wished  to  acquire  possession  of  the  Morea,  that  the  Acro- 
corinthus  was  one  of  the  hovns  he  must  seize,  in  order  to  secure 
the  heifer.  Thus  Corinth  might  well  be  called  “  the  eye  of  Greece  ” 
in  a' military  sense,  as  Athens  has  often  been  so  called  in  another 
sense.  If  the  rock  of  Minerva  was  the  Acropolis  of  the  Athenian 
people,  the  mountain  of  the  Isthmus  was  truly  named  “  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  of  the  Greeks.” 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  view  from  the  summit  is 
magnificent  and  extensive.  A  sea  is  on  either  hand.  Across  that 
which  lies  on  the  east,  a  clear  sight  is  obtained  of  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  at  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  The  mountains  of 
Attica  and  Bceotia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  close  the 
prospect  in  this  direction.  Beyond  the  western  sea,  which  flows 
in  from  the  Adriatic,  are  the  large  masses  of  the  mountains  of 
north-eastern  Greece,  with  Parnassus  towering  above  Delphi. 
Immediately  beneath  us  is  the  narrow  plain  which  separates  the 
seas.  The  city  itself  is  on  a  small  table-land^  of  no  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  connected  with  the  northern  base  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  At 
the  edete  of  the  lower  level  are  the  harbors  which  made  Corinth 
the  emporium  of  the  richest  trade  of  the  East  and  the  W est. 

iDodvvell.  The  ascent  is  by  a  zigzag’  road,  which  Strabo  says  was  thirty  stadia 
in  length.  “Looking  down  upon  the  Isthmus,  the  shadow  of  the  Aeroconnthus,  oi  a 
conical  shape,  extended  exactly  half  across  its  length,  the  point  of  the  cone  being 
central  between  the  two  seas.” — Dr.  Clarke. 

2  Dodwell  and  Clarke.  The  city,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  forty  stadia  in  cir¬ 
cumference  without  the  Acropolis,  and  eighty-five  with  it. 

*  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  guarded  by  400  soldiers,  50  dogs,  and  as  many 
keepers. 

^  Leake’s  description  entirely  corresponds  with  Strabo’s. 
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We  are  thus  brought  to  that  which  is  really  the  characteristic 
both  of  Corinthian  geography  and  Corinthian  history,  its  close 
relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  Plutarch  says? 
that  there  was  a  want  of  good  harbors  in  Achaia  ;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Morea  as  dangerons.’^  Cape 
Malea  was  proverbially  formidable,  and  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  voyages  of  ancient  days,  Avhieh  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  does 
to  our  own.^  Thus,  a  narrow  and  level  isthmus  across  which 
smaller  vessels  could  be  dragged  from  gulf  to  gulf,  was  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  early  traders  of  the  Levant.  And  the  two 
harbors,  which  received  the  ships  of  a  more  maturely  developed 
trade,— Cenchre®  on  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  Lech^um^  on  the 
Western,  with  a  third  and  smaller  port,  called  Schcenus  where  the 
isthmus  was  narrowest, — form  an  essential  part  of  our  idea  of 
Corinth.  Its  common  title  in  the  poets  is  “  the  city  of  the  two 
seas.”^  It  is  allegorically  represented  in  art  as  a  female  figure  on 
a  rock,  between  two  other  figures,  each  of  whom  bears  a  rudder, 
the  symbol  of  navigation  and  trade.®  It  is  the  same  image  which 
appears  under  another  form  in  the  words  of  the  rhetorician,  who 
said  that  it  was  “the  prow  and  the  stern  of  Greece.” 

As  we  noticed  above  a  continuous  fortress  which  was  carried 
across  the  isthmus,  in  connection  with  its  military  history,  so  here 
we  have  to  mention  another  continuous  work  which  was  attempted, 
in  connection  with  its  mercantile  history.  This  was  the  ship 
canal;— which,  after  being  often  projected,  was  about  to  be  begun 
again  near  the  very  time  of  St.  Panl’s  visit.®  Parallels  often  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  between  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  each  other,  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific :  for 
the  basins  of  the  “Midland  Sea”  were  to  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
trade,  what  the  Oceanic  spaces  are  to  ours.  And  it  is  difficult,  in 
speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  the  year  52,— 
which  only  preceded  by  a  short  Interval  the  work  of  Aero’s  en¬ 
gineers, — not  to  be  reminded  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the 

1  He  adds  that  the  Sicilian  sea  was  avoided  by  mariners  as  much  as  possible. 

2  A  proverb  said  of  this  south-eastern  point  of  the  Morea;  “  When  you  are  round 

Cape  Malea,  forget  all  you  have  at  home.”  ,  v 

3Lech®um  was  united  to  Corinth  by  long  walls.  It  was  about  twelve  stadia  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  city.  . 

*  One  phrase  which  was  used  of  it  is  that  which  we  find  in  Acts  xxvii.  41. 

5  See  this  on  the  coin  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIII. 

6  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius  Caisar  and  Caligula  had  all  entertained  the  notion 
of  cutting  through  the  Isthmus.  Nero  really  began  the  undertaking  in  the  year 
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year  1852,  during  which  active  progress  was  made  in  an  under¬ 
taking  often  projected,  but  never  yet  carried  into  effect.^ 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  Oceanic  and  the 
Mediterranean  Isthmus,  that  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient 
world  always  existed  at  the  latter.  What  some  future  Darien 
may  be  destined  to  become,  we  cannot  prophesy :  but,  at  a  very 
early  date,  we  find  Corinth  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  wealth. 
This  wealth  must  inevitably  have  grown  up,  from  its  mercantile 
relations,  even  without  reference  to  its  two  seas— if  we  attend  to 
the  fact  on  which  Thucydides  laid  stress,  that  it  was  the  place 
through  which  all  ingress  and  egress  took  place  between  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Greece,  before  the  development  of  commerce  by 
water.  But  it  was  its  conspicuous  position  on  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  Seas,  which  was  the  main 
cause  of  its  commercial  greatness.  The  construction  of  the  ship 
Argo  is  assigned  by  mythology  to  Corinth.  The  Samians  obtained 
their  ship-builders  from  her.  The  first  Greek  triremes,— the  first 
Greek  sea-fights,— are  connected  with  her  history.  Neptune  was 
her  god.  Her  colonies  were  spread  over  distant  coasts  in  the 
East  and  West;  and  ships  came  from  every  sea  to  her  harbors. 
Thus  she  became  the  common  resort  and  the  universal  market  of 
the  Greeks.^  Her  population  and  wealth  were  further  augmented 
by  the  manufactures  in  metallurgy,  dyeing,  and  porcelain,  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  the  import  and  export  of  goods.  And 
It  periodical  intervals  the  crowding  of  her  streets  and  the  activity 
of  her  trade  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  strangers  who  flocked 
to  the  Isthmian  games  ; — a  subject  to  which  our  attention  will  often 
be  called  hereafter,  but  which  must  be  passed  over  here  with  a 
simple  allusion.^  If  we  add  all  these  particulars  together,  we  see 
ample  reason  why  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  Corinth 
were  proverbial  in  the  ancient  world. 

52,  but  soon  desisted.  See  Leake  Cpp.  297-302),  who  quotes  all  the  authorities. 
The  portion  of  the  trench  which  remains  is  at  the  narrowest  part,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  Culf.  Dodwell  came  upon  it  after  crossing  Mount  Geraneia  from  Attica. 

iQur  first  edition  was  published  in  1852.  At  that  time  the  various  plans  for  an 
inter-oceanic  canal  were  very  much  before  the  public.  Now  at  least  the  railway  is 
open  for  traffic  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

^  One  writer  in  another  place  compares  Corinth  to  a  ship  loaded  with  merchandise 
and  says  that  a  perpetual  fair  was  held  yearly  and  daily  at  the  Isthmus. 

8  See  the  beginning  of  Chap.  XX.,  and  the  plan  of  the  Posidonium  there  given. 

«  “  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.”— Hor.  Ep.  i.  17, 36.  The  word 
“  Corinthianise  ”  was  used  proverbially  for  an  immoral  life. 
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In  passing  from  the  fortunes  of  the  earlier,  or  Greek  Corinth,  to 
its  history  under  the  Romans,  the  first  scene  that  meets  us  is  one 
of  disaster  and  ruin.  The  destruction  of  this  city  by  Mummius, 
about  the  same  time  that  Carthage®  was  destroyed  by  Scipio,  was 
so  complete,  that,  like  its  previous  wealth,  it  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Its  works  of  skill  and  luxury  were  destroyed  or  carried  away. 
Polybius,  the  historian,  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing  at  draughts 
on  the  pictures  of  famous  artists ;  and  the  exhibition  of  vases  and 
statues  that  decorated  the  triumph  of  the  Capitol,  introduced  a 
new  era  in  the  habits  of  the  Romans.  Meanwhile,  the  very  place 
of  the  city  from  which  these  works  were  taken  remained  desolate 
for  many  years.^  The  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Isthmian  games 
was  given  to  Sicyon ;  and  Corinth  ceased  even  to  be  a  resting-place 
of  travellers  between  the  East  and  the  West.^  But  a  new  Coi>- 
-inth  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old.  Julius  Ci^sar,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  Isthmus  as  a  military  and  mercantile  position, 
sent  thither  a  colony  of  Italians,  who  were  chiefly  freedmen.^  This 
new  establishment  rapidly  increased  by  the  mere  force  of  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Within  a  few  years  it  grew,  as  Sincapore*  has  grown  in  our 
days,  from  nothing  to  an  enormous  city.  The  Greek  merchants, 
who  had  fled  on  the  Roman  conquest  to  Delos  and  the  neighboring 
coasts,  returned  to  their  former  home.  The  Jews  settled  them¬ 
selves  in  a  place  most  convenient  both  for  the  business  of  commerce 
and  for  communication  with  Jerusalem.®  Thus,  when  St.  Paul 
arrived  at  Corinth  after  his  sojourn  at  Athens,  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  population  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  They 
were  probably  far  more  numerous  than  the  Romans,  though  the 
city  had  the  constitution  of  a  colony  and  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
'province. 

1  “  Nevertheless,”  says  Colonel  Leake,  “  the  site  I  conceive,  cannot  have  been  quite 
uninhabited,  as  the  Romans  neither  destroyed  the  public  buildings  nor  persecuted 
the  religion  of  the  Corinthians.  And  as  many  of  those  buildings  were  still  perfect 
in  the  time  of  Tausanias,  there  must  have  been  some  persons,  who  had  the  care  of 
them  during  the  century  of  desolation.” 

2  We  have  noticed  above  (p.  346)  tliat  on  Cicero’s  journey  between  the  East 
and  West,  we  find  him  resting  not  at  Corinth,  but  at  Athens.  In  the  time  of  Ovid 
the  city  was  rising  again. 

^  Professor  Stanley  notices  the  great  number  of  names  of  Corinthian  Christians 
(Caius,  Qiiartns,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  Crispus,  Justus^,  which  indicate  “either  a 
Roman  or  a  servile  origin.”  Pref.  to  Corinthians. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Rafiles  and  later  notices  of  the  place  in  Rajah 

Brooke’s  journals,  &c. 

®  See  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth. 

'  See  chap.  1,  p.  38. 
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It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Greece  was  constituted  as  a  prov¬ 
ince  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  when  Corinth  was  destroyed  by 
Mummius.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  intermediate  period,  during  which  the  country  had 
a  nominal  independence,  as  was  the  case  with  the  contiguous 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  description  which  has  been  given  of 
the  political  limits  of  Macedonia  (Ch.  IX.)  defines  equally  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Achaia.  It  was  bounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
was  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  kingdom  of  Modern  Greece.  The 
name  of  Achaia  was  given  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  part  played 
by  the  Achasan  league  in  the  last  independent  struggles  of  ancient 
Greece  j  and  Corinth,  the  head  of  that  league,  became  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  The  province  experienced  changes  of  government,  such  as 
'those  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Cyprus.'  At  first 
it  was  proconsular.  Afterwards  it  was  placed  by  Tiberius  under 
a  procurator  of  his  own.  But  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  was 
again  reckoned  among  the  “unarmed  provinces,”^  and  governed 
by  a  proconsul.  , 

One  of  the  proconsuls  who  were  sent  out  to  govern  the  province 
of  Achaia  in  the  course  of  St.  Paul’s  second  missionary  journey 
was  Gallio.^  His  original  name  was  Annjeus  Novatus,  and  he  was 
the  brother  of  Annaeus  Seneca  the  philosopher.  The  name  under 
which  he  is  known  to  us  in  sacred  and  secular  history  was  due  to 
his  adoption  into  the  family  of  Junius  Gallio  the  rhetorician.  The 
time  of  his  government  at  Corinth,  as  indicated  by  the  sacred  his¬ 
torian,  must  be  placed  between  the  years  52  and  54,  if  the  dates 
we  have  assigned  to  St.  Paul’s  movements  be  correct.  We  have 
no  exact  information  on  this  subject  from  any  secular  source,  nor 
is  he  mentioned  by  any  Heathen  writer  as  having  been  proconsul 
of  Achaia.  But  there  are  some  incidental  notices  of  his  life,  which 
give  rather  a  curious  confirmation  of  what  is  advanced  above.  W e 
are  informed  by  Tacitus  and  Dio  that  he  died  in  the  year  65. 
Pliny  says  that  after  his  consulship  he  had  a  serious  illness,  for  the 
removal  of  which  he  tried  a  sea-voyage:  and  from  his  brother 
Seneca  we  learn  that  it  was  in  Achaia  that  he  went  on  shipboard 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  If  we  knew  the  year  of  Gallio’s 
consulship,  our  chronological  result  would  be  brought  within  nar- 

1  See  Chapter  V. 

®  A  phrase  applied  to  those  provinces  which  were  proconsular  and  required  the 
presence  of  no  army.  ®  Acts  xviiL  12. 
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row  limits.  We  do  not  possess  this  information:  but  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured  that  his  promotion,  if  due  to  his  brother’s 
influence,  would  be  subsequent  to  the  year  49,  in  which  the  philos¬ 
opher  returned  from  his  exile  in  Corsica,  and  had  the  youthful 
Nero  placed  under  his  tuition.  The  interval  of  time  thus  marked 
out  between  the  restoration  of  Seneca  and  the  death  of  Gallio,  in¬ 
cludes  the  narrower  period  assigned  by  St.  Luke  to  the  procon¬ 
sulate  in  Achaia. 

The  coming  of  a  new  governor  to  the  province  was  an  event  of 
great  importance.  The  whole  system  of  administration,  the  general 
prosperity,  the  state  of  political  parties,  the  relative  position  of 
diiferent  sections  of  the  population,  were  necessarily  affected  by 
his  personal  character.  The  provincials  were  miserable  or  happy, 
according  as  a  V erres  or  a  Cicero  was  sent  from  Rome.  As  regards 
the  personal  character  of  Gallio,  the  inference  we  should  naturally 
draw  from  the  words  of  St.  Luke  closely  corresponds  with  what 
we  are  told  by  Seneca.  His  brother  speaks  of  him  with  singular 
affection ;  not  only  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty,  but  as  one 
who  won  universal  regard  by  his  amiable  temper  and  popular  man¬ 
ners.  His  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  at  Corinth  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  a  character  so  described.  He  did  not 
allow  himself,  like  Pilate,  to  be  led  into  injustice  by  the  clamor  of 
the  Jews  and  yet  he  overlooked,  with  easy  indifference,  an  out¬ 
break  of  violence  which  a  sterner  and  more  imperious  governor 
would  at  once  have  arrested.^ 

The  details  of  this  transaction  were  as  follows  : — The  J ews,  anx¬ 
ious  to  profit  by  a  change  of  administration,  and  perhaps  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  well-known  compliance  of  Gallio’s  character,  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  accusing  St.  Paul  before  him.  They  had 
already  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against  him,  and  the  com- 
inor  of  the  new  governor  was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack.®  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  act  was  preconcerted  and  the  occasion 
chosen.  Making  u.«e  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  as  a  separate 
community,  and  well  aware  that  the  exercise  of  their  worship  was 
protected  by  the  Roman  State,^  tbey  accused  St.  Paul  of  violating 
their  own  religious  Law.  They  seem  to  have  thought,  if  this 

1  Acts  xviii.  14.  2  Acts  xviii.  17.  ®  Acts  xviii.  12. 

^  Compare  Joseph.  War,  ii.  14,  4,  on  Caesarea.  In  Alexandria,  there  were  four 
distinct  classes  of  population,  among  which  the  Jews  were  citizens  under  their 
Ethnareh,  like  the  Eomans  under  their  Juridicus.  We  need  not  discuss  here  the 
later  position  of  the  Jews,  after  Caracalla  had  made  all  freemen  citizens. 
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violation  of  Jewish  law  could  be  proved,  that  St.  Paul  would  be¬ 
come  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  Empire ;  or,  perhaps, 
they  hoped,  as  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  would  be  criven 
up  into  their  hands  for  punishment.  Had  Gallio  been  like  Festus 
or  Felix,  this  might  easily  have  happened ;  and  then  St.  Paul’s 
natural  resource  would  have  been  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  on 
the  ground  of  his  citizenship.  But  the  appointed  time  of  his  visit  to 
Eome  was  not  yet  come,  and  the  continuance  of  his  missionary 
labors  was  secured  by  the  character  of  the  governor,  who  was 
providentially  sent  at  this  time  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Achaia. 

The  scene  is  set  before  us  by  St.  Luke  with  some  details  which 
give  us  a  vivid  notion  of  what  took  place.  Gallio  is  seated  on 
that  proconsular  chair^  from  which  judicial  sentences  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Eoman  Magistrates.  To  this  we  must  doubtless 
add  the  other  insignia  of  Eoman  power,  which  were  suitable  to  a 
colony  and  the  metropolis  of  a  province.  Before  this  Heathen 
authority  the  Jews  are  preferring  their  accusation  Avlth  eager 
clamor.  Their  chief  speaker  is  Sosthenes,  the  successor  of  Cris- 
pus,  or  (it  may  be)  the  ruler  of  another  Synagogue.  The^Greeks 
are  standing  round,  eager  to  hear  the  result,  and  to  learn  something 
of  the  new  governor’s  character;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hatino- 
the  Jews,  and  ready  to  be  the  partisans  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Apostle  is  “  about  to  open  his  mouth,”^  Gallio  will 
not  even  hear  his  defence,  but  pronounces  a  decided  and  peremp¬ 
tory  judgment. 

His  answer  was  that  of  a  man  who  knew  the  limits  of  his  office, 
and  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to  waste  on  the  religious  technicalities 
of  the  Jews.  Had  it  been  a  case  in  which  the  Eoman  law  had 
been  violated  by  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  act  of  dishonesty, 
then  it  would  have  been  reasonable  and  right  that  the  matter 
should  have  been  fully  investigated  ;  but,  since  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  law,  relating  to  the  disputes  of  Hebrew  super- 

1  This  chair,  or  tribuual,  “  the  indispensable  symbol  of  the  Roman  judgment-seat,” 
as  it  has  been  called,  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  It 
was  of  two  kinds  ;  (1)  fixed  in  some  open  and  public  place  ;  (2)  movable,  and  taken 
by  the  Roman  magistrates  to  be  placed  wherever  they  might  sit  in  a  judicial  char¬ 
acter.  Probably  here  and  in  the  case  of  Pilate  (John  xix.  13)  the  former  kind  of 
Beat  is  intended- 

See  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  under  “Sella.” 

^  See  note  3  on  next  page. 

®  Acts  xviii.  14. 
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stitlon/  and  to  names  of  no  public  interest,  he  utterly  refused  to 
attend  to  it.  They  might  excommunicate  the  offender,  or  inflict 
on  him  any  of  their  ecclesiastical  punishments  ;  but  he  would  not 
meddle  with  trifling  quarrels,  which  were  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 
And  without  further  delay  he  drove  the  Jews  away  from  before 
his  judicial  chair 

The  effect  of  this  proceeding  must  have  been  to  produce  the  ut^ 
most  rage  and  disappointment  among  the  Jews.  With  the  Greeks 
and  other  bystanders,®  the  result  was  very  different.  Their  dislike 
of  a  superstitious  and  misanthropic  nation  was  gratifled.  They 
held  the  forbearance  of  Gallio  as  a  proof  that  their  own  religious 
liberties  would  be  respected  under  the  new  administration ;  and, 
with  the  disorderly  impulse  of  a  mob  which  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  in  suspense,  they  rushed  upon  the  ruler  of  the  Syna¬ 
gogue,  and  beat  him  in  the  very  presence  of  the  proconsular 
tribunal.  Meanwhile,  Gallio  took  no  notice^  of  the  Injurious  pun¬ 
ishment  thus  inflicted  on  the  Jews,  and  with  characteristic  indif¬ 
ference  left  Sosthenes  to  his  fate. 

Thus  the  accusers  were  themselves  involved  in  disgrace ;  Gallio 
obtained  a  high  popularity  among  the  Greeks,  and  St,  Paul  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  labors  in  safety.  Had  he  been  driven  away 
from  Corinth,  the  whole  Christian  community  of  the  place  might 
have  been  put  in  jeopardy.  But  the  result  of  the  storm  was  to 
give  shelter  to  the  infant  Church,  with  opportunity  of  safe  and 
continued  growth.  As  regards  the  Apostle  himself,  his  credit  rose 
with  the  disgrace  of  his  opponents.  So  far  as  he  might  afterwards 
be  noticed  by  the  Roman  governor  or  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  injured  man.  As  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion  had  given  advantage  to  the  holy  cause  at  Philippi,  by  in¬ 
volving  his  opponents  in  blame,®  so  here  the  most  imminent  peril 
was  providentially  turned  into  safety  and  honor. 

Thus  the  assurance  communicated  in  the  vision  was  abundantly 
fulfilled.  Though  bitter  enemies  had  “  set  on  ”  Paul  (Acts  xviii. 
10),  no  one  had  “  hurt  ”  him.  The  Lord  had  been  ‘  with  him, 
and  “  much  people  ”  had  been  gathered  into  His  Church.  At 


1  Acts  xviii.  15  We  recognize  here  that  much  had  been  made  by  the  Jews  of  the 
name  of  “  Christ  ”  being  given  to  Jesus.  “  Acts  xviii.  16. 

3  The  true  reading  here  does  not  specify  who  the  persons  were  who  heat  Sosthe¬ 
nes.  It  cannot,  however,  he  well  doubted  that  they  were  Greeks.  The  reading 
“  Jews,”  found  in  some  MSS.,  is  evidently  wrong. 

*  Acts  xviii.  17.  See  above  on  Galleo’s  character.  ®See  p.  283. 
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length  the  time  came  when  the  Apostle  deemed  it  right  to  leave 
Achaia  and  revisit  Judasa,  induced  (as  it  would  appear)  by  a  mo¬ 
tive  which  often  guided  his  journeys,  the  desire  to  be  present  at 
the  great  gathering  of  the  Jews  at  one  of  their  festivals,'  and 
possibly  also  influenced  by  the  movements  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
who  were  about  to  proceed  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  Before  his 
departure,  he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  assembled  Church.^ 
How  touching  St.  Paul’s  farewells  must  have  been,  especially 
after  a  protracted  residence  among  his  brethren  and  discqiles,  we 
may  infer  from  the  affectionate  language  of  his  letters  and  one 
specimen  is  given  to  us  of  these  parting  addresses,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  From  the  words  spoken  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.), 
we  may  learn  what  was  said  and  felt  at  Corinth.  He  could  tell 
his  disciples  here,  as  he  told  them  there,  that  he  had  taught  them 
“publicly  and  from  house  to  house;”®  that  he  was  “pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men ;  ’’  that  by  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he 
had  “not  ceased  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.” 
And  doubtless  he  forewarned  them  of  “grievous  wolves  entering 
in  among  them,  of  men  speaking  perverse  things  arising  of  them¬ 
selves,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.”  And  he  could  appeal 
to  them,  with  the  emphatic  gesture  of  '"‘‘those  hands"  which  had 
labored  at  Corinth,  in  proof  that  he  had  “  coveted  no  man’s  gold 
or  silver,”  and  in  confirmation  of  the  Lord’s  words,  that  “it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”^  Thus  he  departed,  with 
prayers  and  tears, from  those  who  “accompanied  him  to  the  ship” 
W'ith  many  misgivings  that  they  might  “  see  his  face  no  more.”* 

The  three  points  on  the  coast  to  which  our  attention  is  called  in 
the  brief  notice  of  this  voyage  contained  in  the  Acts,®  are  Cen- 
chre®,  the  harbor  of  Corinth ;  Ephesus,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  Caisarea  Stratonis,  in  Palestine.  More  suitable 
occasions  will  be  found  hereafter  for  descriptions  of  Csesarea  and 
Ephesus.  The  present  seems  to  require  a  few  words  to  be  said 
concerning  Cenchrea?. 


After  descending  from  the  low  table-land  on  which  Corinth  was 
situated,  the  road  which  connected  the  city  with  its  eastern  harbor 

I  See  Acts  xviii.  21.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  festival  was  Pentecost  We 
should  not,  however,  leave  unnoticed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  allusion  to  the 
festival  ought  to  be  in  the  text.  2  Ar.t=  i« 

®Acts  XX.  20. 

*  Compare  vv.  33-35  with  xviii.  3,  and  with  1  Cor.  iv.  12. 

®  Acts  xviii.  18-22. 


‘  Vv.  36-38. 
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extended  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  across  the  Isthmian 
plain.  Cenchre®  has  fallen  with  Corinth  ;  but  the  name^  still  re¬ 
mains  to  mark  the  place  of  the  port,  which  once  commanded  a 
large  trade  with  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  with  Ephesus  and 
'Ihessalonica,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  -.Egean.  That  it  was  a 
town  of  some  magnitude  may  be  inferred  from  the  attention  which 
Pausanias  devotes  to  it  in  the  description  of  the  environs  of 
Corinth  ;  and  both  its  mercantile  character,  and  the  pains  which 
had  been  taken  in  its  embellishment,  are  well  symbolized  in  the 
coin^  which  represents  the  port  with  a  temple  on  each  enclosing 
promontory,  and  a  statue  of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them. 

From  this  port  St.  Paul  began  his  voyage  to  Syria.  But  before 
the  vessel  sailed,  one  of  his  companions  performed  a  religious 
ceremony  which  must  not  be  unnoticed,  since  it  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Aquila^  had  bound  himself  by  one  of  those  vows, 
which  the  Jews  often  voluntarily  took,  even  when  in  foreign 
countries,  in  consequence  of  some  mercy  received,  or  some  deliver¬ 
ance  from  danger,  or  other  occurrence  which  had  produced  a  deep 
religious  impression  on  the  mind.  The  obligations  of  these  vows 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  Nazarites, — as,  regards  ab¬ 
stinence  from  strong  drinks  and  legal  pollutions,  and  the  wearing 
of  the  hair  uncut  till  the  close  of  a  definite  length  of  time.  Aquila 
could  not  be  literally  a  Nazarite ;  for,  in  the  case  of  that  greater 
vow,  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  which  denoted  that  the  legal  time 
was  expired,  could  only  take  place  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  or 
at  least  in  J udaea.  In  this  case  the  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Cenchreae.  Here  Aquila, — who  had  been  for  some  time  conspic¬ 
uous,  even  among  the  Jews  and  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  long 
hair  which  denoted  that  he  was  under  a  peculiar  religious  restriction 
— came  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  obligation ;  and  before  accom¬ 
panying  the  Apostle  to  Ephesus,  laid  aside  the  tokens  of  his  vow. 

From  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  the  voyage  was  among  the  islands 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The  Isles  of  Greece,  and  the  waters 

^  The  modem  name  is  Kichries, 

^  An  engraving  of  this  coin  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  Cliapter  XIX, 

®  This  is  left  as  it  stood  in  the  earlier  editions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  from  the  structure  of  the  original  are  rather  in  favor  of  referring  the  vow, 
not  to  Aquila,  but  to  St.  Paul.  The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  supposing  that 
Paul  took  a  Jewish  vow  (see  Acts  xxi.  26),  as  in  supposing  that  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  for  Jewish  peculiarities  while  he  was  forming  a  mixed  church  at 
Corinth.  But  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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whicla  break  on  tbeir  shores,  or  rest  among  them  in  spaces  of  calm 
repose,  always  present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  the  scenes  of 
interesting  voyages, — whether  we  think  of  the  stories  of  early 
Lecrend  or  the  stirrincr  life  of  Classical  times,  of  the  Crusades  in 
the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  movements  of  Modern  travellers,  some 
of  whom  seldom  reflect  that  the  land  and  water  round  them  were 
hallowed  by  the  presence  and  labors  of  St.  Paul.  One  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  book  will  be  gained,  if  it  tends  to  assoeiate  the  Apos¬ 
tle  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  coasts,  which  are  already  touched  by 
so  many  other  historical  recollections. 

No  voyage  across  the  iEgean  was  more  frequently  made  than 
that  between  Corinth  and  Ephesus.  They  were  the  capitals  of 
the  tjvo  flourishing  and  peaceful  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Asia,^ 
and  the  two  great  mercantile  towns  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea.  If 
resemblances  may  again  be  suggested  between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  between  ancient  and  modern  times,  we  may 
say  that  the  relation  of  these  eities  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Greeks  to  each  other  was  like  that  between  New  York  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  Even  the  time  taken  up  by  the  voyages  constitutes  a  point 
of  resemblance.  Cicero  says  that,  on  his  eastward  passage,  which 
was  considered  a  long  one,  he  spent  fifteen  days,  and  that  his  re¬ 
turn  was  accomplished  in  thirteen. 

A  fair  wind,  in  much  shorter  time  than  either  thirteen  or  fifteen 
days,  would  take  the  Apdstle  aeross,  from  Corinth,  to  the  city  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea.  It  seems  that  the  vessel  was  bound  for 
Syria,  and  stayed  only  a  short  time  in  harbor  at  Ephesus.  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  remained  there  while  he  proceeded.^  But  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  interval  of  his  stay,  Paul  made  a  visit  to  his  Jewish 
fellow-countrymen,  and  (the  Sabbath  being  probably  one  of  the 
days  during  which  he  remained)  he  held  a  discussion  with  them 
in  the  synagogue  concerning  Christianity.  Their  curiosity  was 
excited  by  what  they  heard,  asdt  had  been  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia; 
and  perhaps  that  curiosity  would  speedily  have  been  succeeded  by 
opposition,  if  their  visitor  had  stayed  longer  among  them.  But 
he  was  not  able  to  grant  the  request  which  they  urgently  made. 
He  was  anxious  to  attend  the  approaehing  festival  at  Jerusalem  f 
and,  had  he  not  proceeded  with  the  ship,  this  might  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  He  was  so  far,  however,  encouraged  by  the  opening 

1  See  how  Achaia  and  Asia  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  8. 

^  Acts  xviii,  19.  ^  Acts  xviii.  21.  See  above. 
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whicli  he  saw,  that  he  left  the  Ephesian  Jews  with  a  promise  of 
his  return.  This  promise  was  limited  by  an  expression  of  that  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Divine  will  which  is  characteristic  of  a  Christian’s 
life/  whether  his  vocation  be  to  the  labors  of  an  apostle,  or  to  the 
routine  of  ordinary  toil.  We  shall  see  that  St.  Paul’s  promise 
was  literally  fulfilled,  when  we  come  to  pursue  his  progress  on  his 
third  missionary  circuit. 

The  voyage  to  Syria  lay  first  by  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
.3ilgean  to  Cos  and  Cnidus,  which  are  mentioned  on  subsequent 
voyages,^  and  then  across  the  open  sea  by  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  to 
Cajsarea.^  This  city  has  the  closest  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  memorable  events  of  early  Christianity.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  it,  in  alluding  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Gentile  convert.^  We  shall  afterwards  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  more  elaborate  notice,  when  we 
arrive  at  the  imprisonment  which  was  suffered  by  St.  Paul  under 
two  successive  Roman  governors.®  The  country  was  now  no  longer 
under  native  kings.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  the  last  event  alluded  to  (Ch.  lY.)  in  connection  with 
Cresarea.  Felix  had  been  for  some  years  already  procurator  of 
Judaea.  If  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  become  in  any  degree 
more  national  under  the  reign  of  the  Herods,  it  had  now  resumed 
all  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  province.®  Caesarea  was  its  military 
capital,  as  well  as  the  harbor  by  which  it  was  approached  ,by  all 
travellers  from  the  West.  From  this  city  roads’ had  been  made  to 
the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  south,  and  northwards  along  the  coast 
by  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  to  Antioch,  as  well  as  across  the 
interior  by  Neapolis  or  Antipatris  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan. 


The  journey  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem  is  related  by  St.  Luke 
in  a  single  word.®  No  information  is  given  concerning  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  occurred  there : — no  meetings  with  other  Apostles, — 
no  controversies  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine, — are  recorded  or 
inferred.  We  are  not  even  sure  that  St.  Paul  arrived  in  time  for 

1  “  If  God  will.”  See  James  iv.  15.  “  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  &c.” 

2  Acts  xxi.  1,  xxvii.  7.  ®  Acts  xxi.  1-3. 

*  See  p.  131.  Compare  p.  74.  ®  Acts  xxi.  &c. 

6  See  pp.  51  and  76.  ’  See  pp.  102,  103. 

8  “  When  he  had  gone  up,”  Acts  xviii.  22.  Some  commentators  think  that  St. 
Paul  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  at  all,  but  that  this  participle  merely  denotes  his  going 


up  from  the  ship  into  the  town  of  Cassarea :  but  independently  of  his  intention  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a  circumstance  would  have  been 
specified  in  a  narrative  so  briefly  given. 

25 
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the  festival  at  which  he  desired  to  be  present.  The  contrary  seems 
rather  to  he  implied  ,  for  he  is  said  simply  to  have  “  saluted  the 
Church,”  and  then  to  have  proceeded  to  Antioch.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  conceals  the  particulars  of 
this  visit  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  the  city  of  his  forefathers.  As  if 
it  were  no  longer  intended  that  we  should  view  the  Church  iu  con¬ 
nection  with  the  centre  of  Judaism,  our  thoughts  are  turned  im¬ 
mediately  to  that  other  city,'  where  the  name  “  Christian  ”  was 
first  conferred  on  it. 

From  Jerusalem'  to  Antioch  it  is  likely  that  the  journey  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  land.  It  is  the  last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  a  road  which  was  often  traversed,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions.  Two  of  the  journeys 
along  this  Phcenician  coast  have  been  long  ago  mentioned.  Many 
years  had  intervened  since  the  charitable  mission  which  brought 
relief  from  Syria  to  the  poor  in  Judaja  (Ch.  IV.)  and  since  the 
meeting  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  joyful  return  at  a  time 
of  anxious  controversy.  (Ch.  VII.)  When  we  allude  to  these 
previous  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  we  feel  how  widely  the  Church  of 
Christ  had  been  extended  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years.  The 
course  of  our  narrative  is  rapidly  carrying  us  from  the  East  to¬ 
wards  the  West.  We  are  now  for  the  last  time  on  this  part  of  the 
Asiatic  shore.  For  a  moment  the  associations  which  surround  us 
are  all  of  the  primeval  past.  The  monuments  which  still  remain 
along  this  coast  remind  us  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  power,  and  of 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth,^ — or  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  who  came 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  W^est,  and  have  left  forms  like  those  in 
the  palaces  of.  Nineveh  sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean, — rather  than  of  anything  connected  with  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Pome.  The  mountains  which  rise  above  our  heads  belong  to 
the  characteristic  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  cedars  are 
those  of  the  forests  which  were  hewn  by  the  workmen  of  Hiram 
and  Solomon  ;  the  torrents  which  cross  the  roads  are  the  waters 
from  “  the  sides  of  Lebanon.”®  But  w^e  are  taking  our  last  view 
of  this  scenery ;  and,  as  we  leave  it,  we  feel  that  we  are  passing 
from  the  Jewish  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church  to  its  wider  ex¬ 
pansion  among  the  Heathen. 

1  Acts  xviii.  22.  ®  The  ruins  of  Tortosa  and  Aradus. 

®  Tliese  torrents  are  often  flooded,  so  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous ;  so  that  St 
Paul  may  have  encountered  “  perils  of  rivers  ”  in  this  district,  Maundrell  says  that 
the  traveller  Spon  lost  his  life  in  one  of  these  torrents. 
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Once  before  we  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Church  had  no 
longer  now  its  central  point  in  Jerusalem,  hut  in  Antioch,  a  city  of 
the  GientilesJ  The  progress  of  events  now  carries  us  still  more 
remotely  from  the  land  which  was  first  visited  by  the  tidings  of 
salvation.  The  world  through  which  our  narrative  takes  us  begins 
to  be  European  rather  than  Asiatic.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  pres¬ 
ent  visit  which  St.  Paul  paid  to  Antioch  was  his  last.^  We  have 
already  seen  how  new  centers  of  Christian  life  had  been  established 
by  him  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  .d^gean.  The  course  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  further  and  further  towards  the  West ;  and  the  inspired  part 
of  the  Apostle’s  biography,  after  a  short  period  of  deep  interest  in 
J udtea,  finally  centers  in  Pome. 

1  p.  126  ^  Antioch  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  after  xviii.  22* 
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The  Spiritual  Gifts,  Constitution,  Ordinances,  Divisions,  and  Heresies  of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  the  Lifetime  of  St.  Paul. 

t 

'W'E  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  St.  Paul  s  history  when  it 
seems  needful  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  remainder  of  his 
career,  and  especially  of  his  Epistles,  to  give  some  description  of 
the  internal  condition  of  those  churches  which  looked  to  him  as 
their  father  in  the  faith.  Nearly  all  of  these  had  now  been  founded, 
and  regarding  the  early  development  of  several  of  them,  we  have 
considerable  information  from  his  letters  and  from  other  sources. 
This  information  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  bring  into  one  general 
view  ;  and  in  so  doing  (since  the  Pauline  Churches  were  only  par¬ 
ticular  portions  of  the  universal  Church),  we  shall  necessarily  have 
to  consider  the  distinctive  peculiarities  and  internal  condition  of  the 
primitive  Church  generally,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles. 

The  feature  which  most  immediately  forces  itself  upon  our 
notice,  as  distinctive  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  is  its 
possession  of  supernatural  gifts.  Concerning  these,  our  whole 
information  must  be  derived  from  Scripture,  because  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  vanished  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  authentic  account  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  Church  in  any  writings  of  a  later  date  than  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  fact  gives  a  more  remark¬ 
able  and  impressive  character  to  the  frequent  mention  of  them 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  where  the  exercise  of  such  gifts 
is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Indeed,  this  is 
so  much  the  case,  that  these  miraculous  powers  are  not  even 
mentioned  by  the  Apostolic  writers  as  a  class  apart  (as  Vi'e  should 
now  consider  them),  but  are  joined  in  the  same  classification  with 
other  gifts,  which  we  are  wont  to  term  natural  endowments  or 
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“  talents.”^  Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us  (1  Cor.  xii.  11)  that  all  'these 
charisms,  or  spiritual  gifts,  were  wrought  by  one  and  the  same 
Spirit,  who  distributed  them  to  each  severally  according  to  His 
own  wdll ;  and  among  these  he  classes  the  gift  of  healing,  and  the 
gift  of  tongues,  as  falling  under  the  same  category  with  the  talent 
for  administrative  usefulness,  and  the  faculty  of  Government.  But 
though  we  learn  from  this  to  refer  the  ordinary  natural  endow¬ 
ments  of  men,  not  less  than  the  supernatural  powers  bestowed  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  to  a  Divine  source,  yet,  since  we  are  treating 
of  that  which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  Apostolic  Church, 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  make  a  division  between  the  two 
classes  of  gifts,  the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary  ;  although  this 
division  was  not  made  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  when  both 
kinds  of  gifts  were  in  ordinary  exercise. 

The  most  striking  manifestation  of  Divine  interposition  was  the 
power  of  working  what  are  commonly  called  Miracles,  that  is, 
1  Tlie  two  great  classifications  of  them  in  St.  Paul’s  writings  are  as  follows  ; 


Class  1. 
to  one. 


L  (1  Cor.  xii.  8.) 

^  Cl)  loord  of  ivisdom.  Class  2 

the  word  of  knowledge.  ^  =< 

Class  3.  (  Cl)  kinds  of  tongues, 

to  another.  (ys)  interpretation  of  tongues. 


(Pi)  faith. 

(Ps)  gift^  of  healing. 

C3)  working  of  miracles. 
\Pi)  prophecy. 

Cj)  discerning  of  spirits. 


II.  (I  Cor.  xii.  28.) 

1.  apostles. 

2.  prophets.  See  {Pi). 

3.  teachers ;  including  ^i)  ^.nd  perhaps. 

4.  miracles.  See  (182). 

■  (I)  gifts  of  healing.  See  (jSs). 

g  (2)  helps. 

'  1  (3)  governments. 

(4)  diversities  of  tongues.  See  fyi). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  following  divisions  are  in  I.  and  not  in  II. ;  viz., 
Pi,  Ps,  and  72 :  ai  and  as,  though  not  explicitly  in  II.,  yet  are  probably  included  in  it 
as  necessary  gifts  for  “  apostles,”  and  perhaps  also  for  "teachers,  as  Neander  supposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  observe  any  principle  which  runs  through  these  classifications ; 
probably  I.  was  not  meant  as  a  systematic  classification  at  all ;  II.,  however,  certainly 
was  in  some  measure,  because  St.  Paul  uses  the  words  ".first,  second,  third,  ^c. 

It  is  very  difficujt  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  on  the  subject,  because  of 
our  imperfect  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  charisms  themselves ;  they  are 
,  alluded  to  only  as  things  well  known  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  course  without  any 
precise  description  of  their  nature. 

In  Rom.  xii.  6 — 8,  another  unsystematic  enumeration  of  four  charisms  is  given, 
viz.  (\)  prophecy,  (2)  ministry,  (3)  teaching,  (4)  exhortation. 
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changes  in  the  usual  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  power 
was  exercised  by  St.  Paul  himself  very  frequently  (as  we  know 
irom  the  narrative  in  the  Acts),  as  well  as  by  the  other  Apostles ; 
and  in  the  Epistles  we  find  repeated  allusions  to  its  exercise  by 
ordinary  Christians.'  As  examples  of  the  operation  of  this  power 
we  need  only  refer  to  St.  Paul’s  raising  Eutychus  from  the  dead, 
his  striking  Elymas  with  blindness,  his  healing  the  sick  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,^  and  his  curing  the  father  of  Publius  at  Melita. 

The  last-mentioned  examples  are  Instances  of  the  exercise  of 
the  gift  of  healing^  which  was  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  gift  of 
miracles,  and  sometimes  apparently  possessed  by  those  who  had 
not  the  higher  gift.  The  source  of  all  these  miraculous  powers 
was  the  charism  of  faith  ;  namely  that  peculiar  kind  of  wonder¬ 
working  faith  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xvii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  and  xiii. 
2,  which  consisted  in  an  intense  belief  that  all  obstacles  would 
vanish  before  the  power  given.  This  must  of  course  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  disposition  of  faith  which  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  life. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  exercise  of  these  miraculous 
powers  is  spoken  of  both  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  occurrence ;  and  in  that  tone  of  quiet  (and  often  inci¬ 
dental)  allusion,  in  which  we  mention  the  facts  of  our  dally  life. 
And  this  is  the  case,  not  in  a  narrative  of  events  long  past  (where 
unintentional  exaggeration  might  be  supposed  to  have  crept  in), 
but  in  the  narrative  of  a  cotemporary,  writing  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  he  records,  and  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness ;  and  yet  farther,  this  phenomenon  occurs  in 
letters  which  speak  of  those  miracles  as  wrought  in  the  daily 
sight  of  the  readers  addressed.  Now  the  question  forced  upon  every 
intelligent  mind  is,  whether  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  explained 
except  by  the  assumption  that  the  miracles  did  really  happen.  Is 
this  assumption  more  difficult  than  that  of  Hume  (ivhich  has 
been  revived  with  an  air  of  novelty  by  modern  infidels),  who  cuts 
the  knot  by  assuming  that  whenever  we  meet  with  an  account  of 
a  miracle,  it  is  ipso  facto  to  be  rejected  as  incredible,  no  matter  by 
•what  weight  of  evidence  it  may  be  supported  ? 

Besides  the  power  of  working  miracles,  other  supernatural  gifts 
of  a  less  extraordinary  character  were  bestowed  upon  the  early 

1  Gal.  iii.  5  (wliere  observe  the  present  tense)  is  one  of  many  examples. 

^  Acts  xix.  11, 12. 
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Church.  The  most  Important  were  the  gift  of  tongues,  aud  the 
gft  of  prophecy.  AVith  regard  to  the  former  there  is  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  from  the  notices  of  it  in  Scripture,  in  fully  compiehending 
its  nature.  But  from  the  passages  w  here  it  is  mentioned'  we  may 
gather  thus  much  concerning  It :  that  it  was  not  a  knowledge  of 

foreign  languages,  as  is  often  supposed  ;  we  never  read  of  its  being 
exercised  for  the  conversion  of  foreign  nations,  nor  (^except  on  the 
day  of  Penteeost  alone)  for  that  of  individual  foreigners  ;  and 
even  on  that  occasion  the  foreigners  present  were  all  Jewish 
proselytes,  and  most  of  them  understood  the  Hellenistie^  dialeet. 
Secondly,  we  learn  that  this  gift  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  influx 
of  supernatural  inspiration,  which  came  upon  the  new  believer 
immediately  after  his  baptism,  and  recurred  afterwards  at  uncer¬ 
tain  intervals.  Thirdly,  we  find  that  while  under  its  influence  the 
exercise  of  the  understanding  was  suspended,  while  the  spirit  was 
rapt  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  the  immediate  communication  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  ecstatic  trance  the  believer  was  con¬ 
strained  by  an  irresistible^  power  to  pour  forth  his  feelings  of 
thanksgiving  and  rapture  in  words ;  yet  the  words  which  issued 
from  his  mouth  were  not  his  own  ;  he  was  even  (usually)  ignorant 
of  their  meaning.  St.  Paul  desired  that  those  who  possessed  this 
gift  should  not^be  suffered  to  exercise  it  in  the  congregation,  un¬ 
less  some  one  present  possessed  another  gift  (subsidiaij  to  this), 
called  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  by  which  the  ecstatic  utterance 
of  the  former  might  be  rendered  available  for  general  edification. 
Another  gift,  also,  was  needful  for  the  checking  of  false  pretensions  to 
this  and  some  other  charisms,  viz.,  the  gift  of  discerning  of  spirits, 
the  recipients  of  which  could  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the 

imaginary  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts. 

I>om  the  gift  of  tongues  we  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy t  It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  in  the  Scriptural 

1  Viz.  Mark  xvi.  17  ;  Acts  ii  4,  &c.,  Acts  x.  46,  Acts  xi.  15-17,  Acts  xix.  6  ;  1  Cor. 
xii  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  See  notes  on  these  two  last  named  chapters. 

^This  must  probably  have  been  the  case  with  all  the  foreigners  mentioned,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Arabians,  and  the  Jews  from  these  latter 
countries  would  probably  understand  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine.  For  a  different 
view  of  the  gift  of  tongues  we  may  refer  to  Er.  Wordsworth’s  note  on  Acts  ii.  . 

3  His  spirit  was  not  subject  to  his  will.  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  32.  [Some  power  of  self- 
control  does  appear  distinctly  implied  in  this  passage,  and  v.  28,  Ii.] 

4  If  it  be  asked  why  we  class  this  as  among  the  supernatural  or  extraordinary  gifts, 

it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  such  passages  as  Acts  xi.  27,  28. 
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sense  of  the  term,  a  prophet  does  not  mean  a  foreteller  of  future 
events,  but  a  revealer  of  God's  ivill  to  man;  though  the  latter  sense 
may  (and  sometimes  does)  include  the  former.  So  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  that  charism  which  enabled  its  possessors  to  utter, 
with  the  authority  of  ins])iration.  Divine  strains  of  warning,  ex¬ 
hortation,  encouragement,  or  rebuke  ;  and  to  teach  and  enforce  the 
truths  of  Christianity  with  supernatural  energy  and  effect.  The 
wide  diffusion  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  this  propheti¬ 
cal  Inspiration  was  a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Peter 
as  distinctive  of  the  Gospel  dispensation in  fact  we  find  that  in 
the  family  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  alone,^  there  were  four  daugh¬ 
ters  who  exercised  this  gift ;  and  the  general  possession  of  it  is  in 
like  manner  imjjlied  by  the  directions  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinth¬ 
ians.^  The  latter  Apostle  describes  the  marvellous  effect  of  the 
inspired  addresses  thus  spoken.^  He  looks  upon  the  gift  of 
prophecy  as  one  of  the  great  instruments  for  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers  ;  and  far  more  serviceable  in  this  respect  than  the  gift 
of  tongues,  although  by  some  of  the  new  converts  it  was  not  so 
highly  esteemed,  because  it  seemed  less  strange  and  wonderful. 

Thus  far  we  have  mentioned  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  which  vvcrc  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of  that  ao-e  alone  : 
ye't  (as  we  have  before  said)  there  was  no  strong  line  of  division, 
no  “great  gulf  fixed”  between  these,  and  what  we  now  should  call 
the  ordinary  gifts,  or  natural  endowments  of  the  Chri^ian  converts. 
Thus  the  gift  of  prophecy  cannot  easily  be  separated  by  any 
accurate  demarcation  from  another  charism  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  which  we  should  now  consider  an  ordinary  talent, 
namely,  the  gift  of  teaching.  The  distinction  between  them  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  that  the  latter  was  more  habitually  and  con¬ 
stantly  exercised  by  its  possessors  than  the  former:  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  however,  that  it  was  necessarily  given  to  different  persons ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  excess  of  Divine  inspiration  might  at  any 
moment  cause  the  teacher  to  speak  as  o.  prophet ;  and  this  was  con¬ 
stantly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  who  exercised  the 
gift  of  prophecy  for  the  conversion  of  their  unbelie  vino-  bearers, 
and  the  gift  of  teaching  for  the  building  up  of  their  converts  in 
the  faith. 

Other  gifts  specially  mentioned  as  charisms  are  the  gift  of 

1  Acts  ii.  17,  18.  8  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  31,  34. 

2  Acts  xxi.  9.  4 1  Cor.  xiv.  25. 
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government  and  the  gift  of  ministration.  By  the  former,  certain 
persons  were  especially  fitted  to  preside  over  the  Church  and  reg¬ 
ulate  its  internal  order  ;  by  the  latter  its  possessors  were  enabled  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  to  manage  the  distribution 
of  relief  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  Church,  to  tend  the 
sick,  and  carry  out  other  practical  works  of  piety. 

The  mention  of  these  latter  charisms  leads  us  naturally  to  con¬ 
sider  the  offices  which  at  that  time  existed  in  the  Church,  to  which 
the  possessors  of  these  gifts  were  severally  called,  according  as  the 
endowment  which  they  had  received  fitted  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  respective  functions.  We  will  endeavor,  therefore, 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  Christian  churches,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it  from  the  information  supplied  to  us 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Amongst  the  several  classifications  which  are  there  given  of 
church  officers,  the  most  important  (from  its  relation  to  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  history)  is  that  by  which  they  are  divided  into  Apos¬ 
tles,^  Presbyters,  and  Deacons.  The  monarchical,  or  (as  it  would 
be  now  called)  the  episcopal  element  of  church  government  was, 
in  this  first  period,  supplied  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostles. 
This  title  was  probably  at  first  confined  to  “  the  Twelve,”  who 
were  immediately  nominated  to  their  office  (with  the  exception  of 
Matthias)  by  our  Lord  himself.  To  this  body  the  title  was  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  Judaizing  section  of  the  Church ;  but  St.  Paul  vindi¬ 
cated  his  own  claim  to  the  Apostolic  name  and  authority  as  resting 

1  “  Apostles  and  Presbyters  ”  are  mentioned  Acts  xv.  2,  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
two  classes  of  “  Presbyters  and  Deacons  ”  are  mentioned  Phil.  i.  1.  The  following 
are  the  facts  concerning  the  use  of  the  word  iiroo-ToXof  in  the  New  Testament 

It  occurs  once  in  St  Matthew; — of  the  Twelve.  Once  in  St.  Mark; — of  the 
Twelve.  Six  times  in  St.  Luke; — 6  times  of  the  Twelve,  once  in  its  general  ety¬ 
mological  sense.  Once  in  St.  John — in  its  general  etymological  sense.  Thirty 
times  in  Acts; — (always  in  plural)  28  times  of  the  Twelve,  and  twice  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  Three  times  in  Romans ; — twice  of  St  Paul,  once  of 
Andronicus.  Sixteen  times  in  Corinthians ; — 14  times  of  St.  Paul  or  the  Twelve, 
twice  in  etymological  sense,  viz.  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  and  xi.  13.  Three  times  in  Gal. ; — 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve.  Four  times  in  Ephes. ; — of  St  Paul  and  the  Twelve. 
Once  in  Philip. ; — etymological  sense.  Once  in  Thess. ; — of  St.  Paul.  Four  times 
in  Timothy  ; — of  St.  Paul.  Once  in  Titus ; — of  St  Paul.  Once  in  Hebrews  (iii. 
1); — of  Christ  himself.  Three  times  in  Peter; — of  the  Twelve.  Once  in  Jude; — 
of  the  Twelve.  Three  times  in  Apocalypse ; —either  of  “false  apostles”  or  of  the 
Twelve. 

■  Besides  this,  the  word  djrofrrdX))  is  used  to  signify  the  Apostolic  office,  once  in  Acts 
and  three  times  by  St.  Paul  ("who  attributes  it  to  himself). 
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upon  the  same  commission  given  him  by  the  same  Lord  ;  and  his 
companion,  St.  Luke,  applies  the  name  to  Barnabas  also.  In  a 
lower  sense,  the  term  was  applied  to  all  the  more  eminent  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers;  as,  for  example,  to  Andronicus  and  Junias.^  And 
it  was  also  sometimes  used  in  its  simple  etymological  sense  of  em¬ 
issary^  which  had  not  yet  been  lost  in  its  other  and  more  technical 
meaning.  Still  those  only  Avere  called  emphatically  the  Apostles 
who  had  received  their  commission  from  Christ-  himself,  including 
the  eleven  who  had  been  chosen  by  Him  while  on  earth,  with 
St.  Matthias  and  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  office  by 
their  Lord  (though  in  different  ways)  after  His  ascension. 

In  saying  that  the  Apostles  embodied  that  element  in  church 
government,  Avhich  has  since  been  represented  by  episcopacy,  we 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  power  of  the 
Apostles  was  subject  to  those  limitations  to  which  the  authority  of 
bishops  has  always  been  subjected.  The  primitive  bishop  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  council  of  presbyters,  and  took  no  important  step 
without  their  sanction ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with 
the  Apostles.  They  were  appointed  by  Christ  himself,  with  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  govern  His  Church  ;  to  them  He  had  given  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  Avlth  authority  to  admit  or  to  exclude  ; 
they  were  also  guided  by  His  perpetual  inspiration,  so  that  all 
their  moral  and  religious  teaching  was  absolutely  and  infallibly 
true  ;  they  were  empoAvered  by  their  solemn  denunciations  of  evil, 
and  their  inspired  judgments  on  all  moral  questions,  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  to  remit  and  to  retain  the  sins  of  men.^  This  was  the  es¬ 
sential  peculiarity  of  their  office,  which  can  find  no  parallel  in  the 
after  history  of  the  Church.  But,  so  far  as  their  function  was  to 
govern,  they  represented  the  monarchical  element  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  early  Church,  and  their  power  was  a  full  counterpoise 
to  that  democratic  tendency  which  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  Apostolic  period.  An¬ 
other  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  subsequent 
rulers  of  the  Church  is,  that  they  were  not  limited  to  a  sphere  of 
action  defined  by  geographical  boundaries :  the  whole  world  was 
their  diocese,  and  they  bore  the  glad  tidings,  east  or  west,  north 

1  Eom.  xvi.  7. 

2  No  doubt,,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  power  is  shared  (according  to  the  teaching  of 
our  Ordination  Service)  by  Christian  ministers  now,  but  it  is  in  quite  a  secondary 
sense  ;  viz.  only  so  far  as  it  is  exercised  in  exact  accordance  with  the  inspired  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Apostles. 
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or  south,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  might  direct  their  course  at  the  time, 
and  governed  the  churches  which  they  founded  wherever  they 
might  be  placed.  Moreover,  those  eharisms  which  were  possessed 
by  other  Christians  singly  and  severally,  were  collectively  given 
to  the  Apostles,  because  all  were  needed  for  their  work.  The  gift 
of  miracles  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  abundant  measure,  that 
they  might  strike  terror  into  the  adversaries  of  the  truth,  and  win, 
by  outward  wonders,  the  attention  of  thousands,  whose  minds  were 
closed  by  ignorance  against  the  inward  and  the  spiritual.  They 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy  as  the  very  characteristic  of  their  office, 
for  it  was  their  especial  commission  to  reveal  the  truth  of  God  to 
man ;  they  were  consoled  in  the  midst  of  their  labors  by  heavenly 
visions,  and  rapt  in  supernatural  ecstasies,  in  which  they  “  spake 
in  tongues  ”  “to  God  and  not  to  man.”'  They  had  the  ''gif I  of 
government f  for  that  which  came  upon  them  daily  was  “  the  care 
of  all  the  Chui’ches;”  the  '‘^gift  of  teaching f  iov  they  must  build 
up  their  converts  in  the  faith;  even  the  gift  of  ministration’’^ 
was  not  unneeded  by  them,  nor  did  they  think  it  beneath  them  to 
undertake  the  humblest  offices  of  a  deacon  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  When  needful,  they  could  “serve  tables”  and  collect 
alms,  and  work  with  their  own  hands  at  mechanical  trades,  “  that 
so  laboring  they  might  support  the  weak;  ”  inasmuch  as  they  were 
the  servants  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister. 

Of  the  offices  concerned  with  Church  government,  the  next  in 
rank  to  that  of  the  Apostles  was  the  office  of  Overseers  or  Elders, 
more  usually  knowm  (by  their  Greek  designations)  as  Bishops  or 
Presbyters.  These  terms  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  equiv¬ 
alent,  the  former  QmnKoi:oi)  denoting  (as  its  meaning  of  overseer 
implies)  the  duties,  the  latter  (irfeapirepoi)  the  rank,  of  the  office. 
The  history  of  the  Church  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Apostles,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period  (and,  in 
either  case,  by  their  directions),  one  amongst  the  Presbyters  of 
each  Church  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  rest,  and  to  him  was 
applied  emphatically  the  title  of  the  bishop  or  overseer,  which  had 
previously  belonged  equally  to  all ;  thus  he  became  in  reality 
(what  he  was  sometimes  called)  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  as 
exercising  (though  in  a  lower  degree)  that  function  of  government 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  them.  But  in  speaking  of  this 
change  we  are  anticipating ;  for  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
^  See  note  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  18.  Also  see  2  Cor.  12. 
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■writinof,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Gentile  Churches,  the  Apostles 
themselves  were  the  chief  governors  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pres¬ 
byters  of  each  particular  society  were  co-ordinate  with  one  another. 
We  find  that  they  existed  at  an  early  period  in  Jerusalem,  and 
likewise  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  upon  the  first 
formation  of  a  church  in  every  city.  The  same  name  “  Elder,” 
was  attached  to  an  office  of  a  corresponding  nature  in  the  J ewish 
Synagogues,  whence  both  title  and  office  were  probably  derived. 
The  name  of  Bishop  was  afterwards  given  to  this  office  in  the 
Gentile  churches,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  as  expressive  of  its 
duties,  and  as  more  familiar  than  the  other  title  to  Greek  ears. 

The  office  of  the  Presbyters  was  to  watch  over  the  particular 
church  in  which  they  ministered,  in  all  that  regarded  its  external 
order  and  internal  purity ;  they  were  to  instruct  the  ignorant,^  to 
exhort  the  faithful,  to  confute  the  galnsayers,^  to  “  warn  the  unruly, 
to  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  to  support  the  weak,  to  be  patient 
towards  all.”^  They  were  “  to  take  heed  to  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own  blood. In  one  word, 
it  was  their  duty  (as  it  has  been  the  duty  of  all  who  have  been 
called  to  the  same  office  during  the  nineteen  centuries  which  have 
succeeded)  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  by  every 
means  within  their  reach,  the  spiritual  good  of  all  those  committed 
to  their  care. 

The  last  of  the  three  orders,  that  of  Deacons,  did  not  take  its 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  till  towards  the  close  of  St. 
Paul’s  life  ;  or,  at  least,  this  name  was  not  assigned  to  those  who 
discharged  the  functions  of  the  DIaconate  till  a  late  period ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  being  the  earliest  in  which  the  terra 
occurs®  in  Its  technical  sense.  In  fact  the  word  (^laVoJ/os)  occurs 
thirty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  only  three  times  (or  at 
most  four)  is  it  used  as  an  official  designation  ;  in  all  the  other 
passages  it  is  used  in  its  simple  etymological  sense  of  a  ministering 
servant.  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  it  never  once  occurs  In 
the  Acts  as  the  title  of  those  seven  Hellenistic  Christians  who 

^  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  ®  1  Thess.  v.  14. 

2  Tit  i.  9.  ^  Acts  XX.  28. 

®ln  Romans  xvi.  1,  it  is  applied  to  a  woman;  and  we  cannot  confidently  assert 
that  it  is  there  used  technically  to  denote  an  oflSce,  especially  as  the  word  SidKovo^ 
is  so  constantly  used  in  its  non-technical  sense  of  one  who  ministers  in  any  way  to 
others- 
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are  generally  (though  improperly)  called  the  seven  deacons,  and 
who  vsmre  only  elected  to  supply  a  temporary  emergency.^  But  al¬ 
though  the  title  of  the  Diaconate  does  not  occur  till  afterwards, 
the  office  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  first  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Acts  v.  6,  10)  ;  those  who  discharged  its  duties 
were  then  called  the  young  men,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Presby¬ 
ters  or  Elders;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  the  latter  by  discharg¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  services  requisite  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Christian  community.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  Church  in¬ 
creased,  the  natural  division  of  labor  would  suggest  a  subdivision 
of  the  ministrations  performed  by  them  ;  those  which  only  required 
bodily  labor  would  be  intrusted  to  a  less  educated  class  of  servants, 
and  those  which  required  the  work  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
hands  (such,  for  example,  as  the  distribution  of  alms),  would  form 
the  duties  of  the  deacons ;  for  we  may  now  speak  of  them  by  that 
name,  which  became  appropriated  to  them  before  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  epoch. 

There  is  not  much  information  given  us,  with  regard  to  their 
functions,  in  the  New  Testament :  but,  from  St.  Paul’s  directions 
to  Timothy  concerning  their  qualifications,  it  is  evident  that  their 
office  was  one  of  considerable  importance.  He  requires  that  they 
should  be  men  of  grave  character,  and  “  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  ” 
the  latter  qualification  relating  to  their  duty  in  administering  the 
charitable  fund  of  the  Church.  He  desires  that  they  should  not 
exercise  the  office  till  after  their  character  had  been  first  subjected 
to  an  examination,  and  had  been  found  free  from  all  imputation 
against  it.  If  (as  is  reasonable)  we  explain  these  intimations  by 
what  we  know  of  the  Diaconate  in  the  succeeding  century,  we 
may  assume  that  its  duties  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  (when  their 
organization  was  complete),  were  to  assist  the  Presbyters  in  all 
that  concerned  the  outward  service  of  the  Church,  and  in  execut¬ 
ing  the  details  of  those  measures,  the  general  plan  of  which  was 
organized  by  the  Presbyters.  And,  doubtless,  those  only  were  se¬ 
lected  for  this  office  who  had  received  the  gift  of  ministration  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned.  . 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  was  an  order  of  Deacon- 

1  See  p.  87.  We  observe,  also,  that  when  any  of  the  seven  are  referred  to,  it  is 
never  by  the  title  of  deacon  ;  thus  Philip  is  called  “the  evangelist”  (Acts  xxi.  8> 
In  fact,  the  office  of  “the  seven”  was  one  of  much  higher  importance  than  that 
held  by  the  subsequent  deacons.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  here 
the  beginning  of  the  official  diaconate  in  the  Church. 
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esses  to  minister  among  the  women  in  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  the 
only  proof  of  their  existence  is  the  epithet  attached  to  the  name  of 
Phoebe/  which  may  be  otherwise  understood.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  almost  Oriental  seclusion  in 
which  the  Greek  women  were  kept,  would  render  the  institution 
of  such  an  office  not  unnatural  in  the  chuches  of  Greece,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  East. 

Besides  the  three  orders  of  Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons, 
we  find  another  classification  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,^  where  they  are  divided  under  four  heads, 
viz.,^  1st,  Apostles ;  2ndly,  Prophets ;  3rdly,  Evangelists ;  4thly, 
Pastors  and  Teachers.  By  the  fourth  class  we  must  understand 
the  Presbyters  to  be  denoted,  and  we  then  have  two  other  names 
interpolated  between  these  and  the  Apostles ;  viz..  Prophets  and 
Evangelists.  By  the  former  we  must  understand  those  on  whom 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  bestowed  in  such  abundant  measure  as  to 
constitute  their  peculiar  characteristic ;  and  whose  work  it  was  to 
impart  constantly  to  their  brethren  the  revelations  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  term  Evangelist  is  applied  to 
those  missionaries,  who,  like  Philip,^  and  Timothy,®  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ  to  unbelieving 
nations  or  individuals.  Hence  It  follows  that  the  Apostles  were  all 
Evangelists,  although  there  were  also  Evangelists  who  were  not 
Apostles.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  our  modern  use  of  the  word 
Evangelist  (as  meaning  writer  of  a  GrospeV)  is  of  a  later  date,  and 
has  no  place  here. 

All  these  classes  of  Church-officers  were  maintained  (so  far  as 
they  required  it)  by  the  contributions  of  those  in  whose  service 
they  labored.  St.  Paul  lays  down,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their 
right  to  such  maintenance  ;®  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  that  he 
very  rarely  accepted  the  oflferings,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  he  might  himself  have  claimed.  He  preferred  to  labor  with 
his  own  hands  for  his  own  support,  that  he  might  put  his  disin¬ 
terested  motives  beyond  the  possibility  of  suspicion  ;  and  he  ad¬ 
vises  the  Presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  Church  to  follow  his  example 

^Rom.  xvi.  1.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  “widows”  mentioned 
1  Tim.  V.  9  were  practically  Deaconesses,  although  they  do  not  seem,  at  the  time 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  to  have  been  called  by  that  name.  ^  jjpjj 

®  A  similar  classification  occurs  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  viz.,  1st,  Apostles ;  2ndly,  Prophets, 
8rdly,  Teachers. 

*  Acts  xxi.  8.  6  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  6  1  Cor.  ix.  7-14. 
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in  this  respect,  that  so  they  might  be  able  to  contribute,  by  their 
own  exertions,  to  the  support  of  the  helpless. 

The  mode  of  appointment  to  these  different  offices  varied  with 
the  nature  of  the  office.  The  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  received 
their  commission  directly  from  Christ  himself ;  the  Prophets  were 
appointed  by  that  inspiration  which  they  received  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  yet  their  claims  would  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  had  received  the  gift  of  discernment  of  spirits.  The 
Evangelists  were  sent  on  particular  missions  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  Christians  with  whom  they  lived  (but  not  without  a  special 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  will  to  that  effect),  as  the  Church 
of  Antioch  sent  away  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  evangelize  Cyprus. 
The  Presbyters  and  Deacons  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles 
themselves  (as  at  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia),^  or  by 
their  deputies,  as  in  the  case  of  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  yet,  in  all 
such  instances,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  was  obtained ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
in  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  appointment  of  the  seven  Hellenists, 
the  officers  of  the  Church  may  have  been  elected  by  the  Church 
which  they  were  to  serve. 

In  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  may  infer  from  the  recorded  instances 
in  the  Acts,  those  who  were  selected  for  the  performance  of 
Church  offices  were  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  duties  to  which 
they  devoted  themselves.  This  ordination  they  received,  whether 
the  office  to  which  they  were  ealled  was  permanent  or  temporary. 
The  Church,  of  which  they  were  members,  devoted  a  preparatory 
season  to  “  fasting  and  prayer  and  then  those  who  were  to  be  set 
apart  were  consecrated  to  their  work  by  that  solemn  and  touching 
symbolical  act,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  has  been  ever  since 
appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  and  meaning.  And  thus,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual  gifts 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  office  were  bestowed^  by 
Him  who  is  “  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life.” 

Having  thus  briefly  attempted  to  describe  the  offices  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  its  ordinances. 
Of  these,  the  chief  were,  of  course,  those  two  sacraments  ordained 
by  Christ  himself,  which  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  Universal 

1  Acts  xiv.  21-23. 

2  Compare  2  Tim.  i.  6.  "  The  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of 
my  hands.” 
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Church  throughout  all  succeeding  ages.  The  sacrament  of  bap¬ 
tism  was  regarded  as  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  was  held  to  be  so  indispensable  that  it  could  not  be 
omitted,  even  in  the  ease  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  seen  that  although 
he  had  been  called  to  the  apostleship  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
Christ  himself,  yet  he  was  commanded  to  receive  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  a  simple  disciple.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  sole  condition 
required  for  baptism  was,  that  the  persons  to  be  baptized  should 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,^  “declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  by  His  resurreetion  from  the  dead.”  In  this 
aeknowledgment  was  virtually  involved  the  readiness  of  the  new 
converts  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  whom  Christ  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  apostles  and  teaehers  of  His  Church  ;  and  we  ‘find 
that  they  were  subsequently  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  were  tilught  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  those  ancient  proph¬ 
ecies,  which  (if  Jews)  they  had  hitherto  interpreted  of  a  hu¬ 
man  eonqueror  and  an  earthly  kingdom.  This  instruetion,  how¬ 
ever,  took  place  after  baptism,  not  before  it ;  and  herein  we  remark 
a  great  and  striking  difference  from  the  subsequent  usage  of  the 
Church.  For  not  long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  primi¬ 
tive  practice  in  this  respect  was  completely  reversed ;  in  all  cases 
the  convert  was  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion  before  he  was  admitted  to  baptism,  and  in  some  instanees  the 
catechumen  remained  unbaptlzed  till  the  hour  of  death  ;  for  thus 
he  thought  to  cseape  the  strictness  of  a  Christian  life,  and  faneied 
that  a  death-bed  baptism  would  operate  magically  upon  his  spir¬ 
itual  condition,  and  ensure  his  salvation.  The  Apostolic  practice 
of  immediate  baptism  would,  had  it  been  retained,  have  guarded 
the  Church  from  so  b.aneful  a  superstition. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Apostles  baptized  adults 

1  This  condition  would  (at  first  sight)  appear  as  if  only  applicable  to  Jews  or  Jew¬ 
ish  proselytes,  who  already  were  looking  for  a  Messiah  ;  yet,  since  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  involves  in  itseif,  when  rightly  understood,  the  whole 
of  Christianity,  it  W'as  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  faith  of  Gentiles  also.  In  the 
case  both  of  Jews  and  Gentles,  the  thing  required,  in  the  first  instance,  was  a  belief 
in  the  .testimony  of  the  Apostles,  that  “  this  Jesus  had  God  raised  up,”  and  thus  iiad 
“made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  they  had  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.”  The 
most  important  passages,  as  bearing  on  this  subject,  are  the  baptism  and  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  Samaritan  converts  (Acts  viii.),  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  eunuch  (Acts  viii),  of  Corneiius  (Acts  x.),  of  the  Philippian  gaoier  (Acts  xvi.) 
(the  only  case  where  the  baptism  of  a  non-proselyted  Heathen  is  recorded),  of  John's 
disciples  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.),  and  the  statement  in  Rom.  x.  9,  10. 

“  This  appears  in  Gal.  vi.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  12  ;  Acts  xx.  20,  28,  and  other  places. 
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only,  or  wliethcr  they  fidmitted  infants  also  into  the  Church  ;  yet 
we  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  infant  baptism^  was  their 
practice.  This  appears,  not  mei'ely  because  (had  it  been  other¬ 
wise)  we  must  have  found  some  traces  of  the  first  introduction  of 
infant  baptism  afterwards,  but  also  because  the  very  idea  of  the 
Apostolic  baptism,  as  the  entrance  into  Christ’s  kingdom,  imj)lles 
that  it  could  not  have  been  refused  to  Infants  without  violating  the 
command  of  Christ :  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kinsidom  of  heaven.”  Ao-ain, 
St.  Paul  expressly  says  that  the  children  of  a  Christian  parent 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  consecrated  to  God  (aywi')  by  virtue  of 
their  very  birth  y  and  it  would  have  been  most  inconsistent  with 
this  view,  as  well  as  with  the  practice  in  the  case  of  adults,  to 
delay  the  reception  of  infants  into  the  Church  till  they  had  been 
fully  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine. 

AY e  know  from  the  Gospels  that  the  new  converts  were  baptized 
“in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  And  after  the  performance®  of  the  sacrament,  an  outward 
sign  was  given  that  God  was  indeed  present  with  His  Church, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  in  the  person  of  The  Spirit;  for 
the  baptized  converts,  when  the  Apostles  had  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  received  some  spiritual  gift,  either  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  or  of  speaking  in  tongues,  bestowed  upon  each  of  them 
by  Him  'who  “divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will.”  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  baptism  was  (unless  in  exceptional  cases) 
administered  by  immersion,  the  convert  being  jdunged  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  represent  his  death  to  the  life  of  sin,  and 
then  raised  from  this  momentary  burial  to  represent  his  resurrection 

1  It  is  at  first  startling  to  find  Xeander,  with  his  great  learning  arid  candor,  taking 
an  opposite  view.  Yet  the  arguments  on  which  he  grounds  his  opinion,  both  in  the 
Planting  and  Leading  and  in  the  Church  History,  seem  plainly  inconclusive.  He  him¬ 
self  acknowledges  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  14)  contain 
a  justification  of  infant  baptism,  and  he  admits  that  it  was  practiced  in  the  time  of 
Irenseus.  Ilis  chief  reason  against  thinking  it  an  Apostolical  practice  (  Church  History, 
sect.  3)  is,  that  Tertullian  opposed  it;  but  Tertullian  docs  not  pretend  to  call  it  an 
innovation.  It  is  needless  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  well-known  passages  of 
Origen  which  prove  that  infant  baptism  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Surely  if  infant  baptism  had  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  we  should  have  found  some  one  at  least  among  the 
many  churches  of  primitive  Christendom  resisting  its  introduction. 

^  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 

3  The  case  of  Cornelius,  in  which  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  bestowed  before 
baptism,  was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule. 

26 
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to  the  life  of  righteousness.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  regret  that 
the  general  discontinuance  of  this  original  form  of  baptism  (though 
perhaps  necessary  in  our  northern  climates}  has  rendered  obscure 
to  popular  apprehension  some  very  important  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

With  regard  to  the  other  sacrament,  we  know  both  from  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  how  constantly  the  Apostolic  Church  obeyed 
their  Lord’s  command :  “  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.”  In¬ 
deed  it  would  seem  that  originally  their  common  meals  were  ended, 
as  that  memorable  feast  at  Emmaus  had  been,  by  its  celebration  ; 
so  that,  as  at  the  first  to  those  two  disciples,  their  Lord’s  presence 
was  dally  “  made  known  unto  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 
Subsequently  the  communion  was  administered  at  the  close  of  the 
public  feasts  of  love  QAgapee  )  at  which  the  Christians  met  to  real¬ 
ize  their  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  to  partake  together,  rich 
and  poor,  masters  and  slaves,  on  equal  terms,  of  the  common  meal. 
But  this  practice  led  to  abuses,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Church,  whei'e  the  very  idea  of  the  ordinance  was  violated 
by  the  providing  of  different  food  for  the  I'ich  and  poor,  and  where 
some  of  the  former  were  even  guilty  of  intemperance.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  change  was  made,  and  the  communion  administered 
before  instead  of  after  the  meal,  and  finally  separated  from  it  al¬ 
together. 

T\\q  festivals  observed  by  the  Apostolic  Church  were  at  first  the 
same  with  those  of  the  J ews ;  and  the  observance  of  these  was 
continued,  especially  by  the  Christians  of  Jewish  birth,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  A  higher  and  more  spiritual  meaning,  however, 
was  attached  to  their  celebration ;  and  particularly  the  Paschal 
feast  was  kept,  no  longer  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but 
as  the  commemoration  of  blessings  actually  bestowed  in  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Thus  we  already  see  the  germ  of  our 
Easter  festival  in  the  exhortation  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  should  celebrate  the 
Paschal  feast.  Nor  was  it  only  at  this  annual  feast  that  they  kept 
in  memory  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord;  every  Sunday  likewise 
was  a  festival  in  memory  of  the  same  event;  the  Church  never 
failed  to  meet  for  common  prayer  and  praise  on  that  day  of  the 
week-,  and  it  very  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the  “Lord’s  Day,” 
which  it  has  since  retained. 

I  Luke  xxiv.  35. 
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liut  the  meetings  of  the  first  converts  for  public  worship  were 
not  confined  to  a  single  day  of  the  week ;  they  were  always  fre¬ 
quent,  often  daily.  The  Jewish  Christians  met  at  first  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  some  of  the  courts  of  the  temple,  there  to  join  in  the  prayers 
and  hear  the  teaching  of  Peter  and  John.  Afterwards  the  private 
houses^  of  the  more  opulent  Christians  were  thrown  open  to  furnish 
their  brethren  with  a  place  of  assembly  ;  and  they  met  for  prayer 
and  praise  in  some  “  upper  chamber,”^  with  the  “  door  shut  for  fear 
of  the  Jews.”  The  outward  form  and  order  of  their  worship  dif¬ 
fered  very  materially  from  our  own,  as  indeed  was  necessarily  the 
case  where  so  many  of  the  worshipers  were  under  the  miraculous 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  were  filled  with  prophetic  in¬ 
spiration  ;  some  constrained  to  pour  forth  their  ecstatic  feelings  in 
the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  “  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter¬ 
ance.”  AVe  see,  from  St.  Paul's  directions  to  the  Corinthians,  that 
there  was  danger  even  then  lest  their  worship  should  degenerate 
into  a  scene  of  confusion,  from  the  number  who  wished  to  take 
part  in  the  public  ministrations ;  and  he  lays  down  ruJes  which 
show  that  even  the  exercise  of  supernatural  gifts  was  to  be  re¬ 
strained,  if  it  tended  to  violate  the  orderly  celebration  of  public 
worship.  He  directs  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  should  proph¬ 
esy  in  the  same  assembly ;  and  that  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
tongues  should  not  exercise  it,  unless  some  one  [cresent  had  the  gift 
of  interpretation,  and  could  explain  their  utterances  to  toe  congre¬ 
gation.  He  also  forbids  women  (even  though  some  of  them  might 
be  prophetesses)'  to  speak  in  the  public  assembly;  and  desires  that 
they  should  appear  veiled,  as  became  the  modesty  of  their  sex. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  diversity,  however,  the  essential  parts 
of  public  worship  were  the  same  then  as  now,  for  we  find  that 
prayer  was  made,  and  thanksgiving  offered  up,  by  those  who  of¬ 
ficiated,  and  that  the  congregation  signified  their  assent  by  a  unan¬ 
imous  Amen.^  Psalms  also  were  chanted,  doubtless  to  some  of 
those  ancient  Hebrew  melodies  which  have  been  handed  down,  not 
improbably,  to  our  own  times  in  the  simplest  form  of  ecclesiastical 
music  ;  and  addresses  of  exhortation  or  instruction  were  given  by 
those  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  the  gift  of  teaching,  had  fitted 
for  the  task. 

iSee  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  and  Acts  xviii.  7. 

2“  The  upper  chamber  where  they  were  gathered  together.” — Acts  xx.  8. 

3  Acts  xxi  9.  *  1  Cor.  xir.  16. 
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But  whatever  were  the  other  acts  of  devotion  in  which  these 
assemblies  were  employed,  it  seems  probable  that  the  daily  worship 
always  concluded  with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.^ 
And  as  in  this  the  members  of  the  Church  expressed  and  realized 
tlie  clo.'^est  fellowship,  not  only  with  their  risen  Lord,  but  also  with 
each  other,  so  it  was  customary  to  symbolize  this  latter  union  by  the 
interchange  of  the  kiss  of  peace  before  the  sacrament,  a  practice  to 
which  St.  Paul  frequently  alludes.** 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  inward  love  and  harmony  of  the 
Church  had  really  corresponded  with  the  outward  manifestation  of 
d  In  this  touching  ceremony.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  even  while 
the  Apostles  themselves  poured  out  the  wine  and  broke  the  bread 
which  symbolized  the  perfect  union  of  the  members  of  Christ’s  body. 
The  kiss  of  peace  sometimes  only  veiled  the  hatred  of  warring 
tactions.  So  St.  Paul  expresses  to  the  Corinthians  his  grief  at 
hearing  that  there  were  “  divisions  among  them,”  which  showed 
themselves  when  they  met  together  for  public  worship.  The  earliest 
division  of  the  Christian  Church  into  opposing  parties  was  caused 
by  the  Judaizlng  teachers,  of  whose  factious  efforts  in  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere  we  have  already  spoken.  Their  gi-eat  object  was  to 
turn  the  newly  converted  Christians  into  Jewish  proselytes,  who 
should  differ  from  other  Jews  only  in  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  In  their  view  the  natural  posterity  of  Abraham  were 
still  as  much  as  ever  the  theocratic  nation,  entitled  to  God’s  ex¬ 
clusive  favor,  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  could  only  be  admitted 
by  becoming  Jews.  Those  members  of  this  party  who  were  really 
sincere  believers  in  Christianity,  probably  expected  that  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen,  finding  their  own  national  privileges  thus  acr 
knowledged  and  maintained  by  the  Christians,  would  on  their  part 
more  willingly  acknowledge  Jesus  as  their  Messiah  ;  and  thus  they 
fancied  that  the  Christian  Church  would  gain  a  larger  accession  of 
members  than  could  ever  accrue  to  it  from  isolated  Gentile  converts  ; 

1  This  seems  proved  by  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  where  St.  Paul  appears  to  assume  that  the 
very  object  of  “coming  together  in  Church”  was  “to  eat  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  As 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  originally  the  conclusion  of  the  Agape,  it  was  celebrated  in 
the  evening;  and  probably,  therefore,  evening  was  the  time,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Church.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  Acts  xx.  8 ;  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  Neander  must  have  overlooked  when  he  says  (Church  Ilistoi'y,  sect  8) 
that  the  Church  service  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  was  held  early  in  the  morning 
There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  evening  would  have  been  the  most  proper  time 
for  a  service  which  was  to  be  attended  by  those  whose  day  was  spent  in  working 
with  their  hands.  “  See  note  on  1  Thess.  v.  26. 
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SO  that  they  probably  justified  their  opposition  to  St.  Paul  on 
grounds  not  only  of  Jewish  but  of  Christian  policy ;  for  they  im¬ 
agined  that  by  his  admission  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles  into  the  full 
membership  of  the  Church,  he  was  repelling  far  more  numerous 
converts  of  Israelitish  birth,  who  would  otherwise  have  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  This  belief  (which  in  itself,  and’  seen  from 
their  point  of  view,  in  that  age,  was  not  unreasonable)  might  have 
enabled  them  to  excuse  to  their  consciences,  as  Christians,  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  their  opposition  to  the  great  Christian  Apostle.  But  in 
considering  them  as  a  party,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  felt 
themselves  more  Jews  than  Christians.  They  acknowledged  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  so  far  they  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  but  the  Messiah 
himself,  they  thought,  was  only  a  “  Saviour  of  His  people  Israel ;  ” 
and  they  ignored  that  true  meaning  of  the  ancient  prophecies, 
which  St.  Paul  was  inspired  to  reveal  to  the  Universal  Church, 
teaching  us  that  the  “excellent  things”  which  are  spoken  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  the  city  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  to 
be  by  us  interpreted  of  the  “household  of  faith,”  and  “the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  Judaizers  at  first  insisted  upon  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  especially  of  circumcision,  as 
an  absolute  requisite  for  admission  into  the  Church,  “  saying. 
Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot 
be  saved.”  But  after  the  decision  of  the  “Council  of  Jerusalem” 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  require  this  condition;,  they  there¬ 
fore  altered  their  tactics,  and  as  the  decrees  of  the  Council  seemed 
to  assume  that  the  Jewish  Christians  would  continue  to  observe  the 
Mosaic  Law,  the  Judaizers  took  advantage  of  this  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  a  separation  between  those  who  kept  the  whole  Law 
and  all  others  ;  they  taught  that  the  uncircumcised  were  in  a 
lower  condition  as  to  spiritual  privileges,  and  at  a  greater  distance 
from  God ;  and  that  only  the  circumcised  converts  were  in  a  state 
of  full  acceptance  with  Him :  in  short,  they  kept  the  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  who  would  not  submit  to  circumcision  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  vroselytes  of  the  gate,  and  treated  the  circumelsed  alone  as 
proselytes  of  righteousness.  When  we  comprehend  all  that  was 
involved  in  this,  we  can  easily  understand  the  energetic  opposition, 
with  which  their  teaching  was  met  by  St.  Paul.  It  was  no  mere 
question  of  outward  observance,  no  matter  of  indifference  (as  it 
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miglit  at  first  sight  appear),  Avhether  the  Gentile  converts  were 
circumcised  or  not ;  on  the  contrary,  the  question  at  stake  was 
nothing  less  than  tills,  whether  Christians  should  be  merely  a 
Jewish  sect  under  the  bondage  of  a  ceremonial  law,  and  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  Jews  by  believing  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  or  whether  they  should  be  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
oaring  no  other  allegiance  but  to  him,  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
the  letter,  and  -bearing  the  seal  of  their  inheritance  no  longer  in 
their  bodies,  but  in  their  hearts.  We  can  understand  now  the 
full  truth  of  his  indignant  remonstrance,  “  If  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.”  And  W'e  can  understand  also 
the  exasperation  which  his  teaching  must  have  produced  in  those 
who  held  the  very  antithesis  of  this,  namely,  that  Christianity 
without  circumcision  was  utterly  Avorthless.  Hence  their  long 
and  desperate  struggle  to  destroy  the  influence  of  St.  Paul  in  every 
Church  which  he  founded  or  visited ;  in  Antioch,  in  Galatia,  in 
Corinth,  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Rome.  For  as  he  was  in  truth  the 
great  prophet  divinely  commissioned  to  reveal  the  catholicity  of 
the  Christian  Church,  so  he  appeared  to  them  the  great  apostate, 
urged  by  the  worst  motives^  to  break  down  the  fence  and  root  up 
the  hedge,  which  separated  the  heritage  of  the  Lord  from  a  god¬ 
less  world. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  success  in  creating  divisions 
in  the  Churches  to  which  they  came,  when  we  remember  that  the 
nucleus  of  all  those  Churches  was  a  body  of  converted  Jews  and 
proselytes.  The  Judalzing  emissaries  were  ready  to  flatter  the 
j)rejudlces  of  this  influential  body  ;  nor  did  they  abstain  (as  we 
know  both  from  tradition  and  from  his  own  letters)  from  insinuat¬ 
ing  the  most  scandalous  charges  against  their  great  opponent.^ 
And  thus,  in  every  Christian  church  established  by  St.  Paul,  there 
sprang  up,  as  we  shall  see,  a  schismatic  party,  opposed  to  his 
teaching  and  hostile  to  his  person. 

This  great  Judaizlng  party  was  of  course  subdivided  into  vari¬ 
ous  sections,  united  in  their  main  object,  but  distinguished  by 
minor  shades  of  difference.  Thus,  we  find  at  Corinth  that  it  com- 

1  That  curious  apocryphal  book,  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  contains,  in  a  modified 
form,  a  record  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Judaizers  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Jiidnizing  party  itself,  in  the  pretended  epistle  of  Peter  to  James. 

"We  learn  from  Epiphanius  that  the  Ebionites  accused  St.  Paul  of  renouncing 
Judaism  because  he  was  a  rejected  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  High  Priest’s 
daughter.  See  p.  116. 
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prehended  two' factions,  tlie  one  apparently  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  a  greater  degree  of  violence.  The  more  moderate  called 
themselves  the  followers  of  Peter,  or  rather  of  Cephas,  for  they 
preferred  to  use  his  Hebrew  name.  These  dwelt  much  upon  Our 
Lord’s  special  promises  to  Peter,  and  the  necessary  inferiority  ot 
St.  Paul  to  him  who  w^as  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  rock  whereon 
the  Church  should  be  built.  They  insinuated  that  St.  Paul  felt 
doubts  about  his  own  Apostolic  authority,  and  did  not  dare  to 
claim  the  right  of  maintenance,^  which  Christ  had  expressly  given 
to  His  true  Apostles.  They  also  depreciated  him  as  a  maintalner 
of  celibacy,  and  contrasted  him  in  this  respect  with  the  great  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Church,  “  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cephas,”  who 
were  married.^  And  no  doubt  they  declaimed  against  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  a  converted  persecutor,  “  born  into  the  Church  out  of 
due  time,”  in  “  withstanding  to  the  face  ”  the  chief  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  A  still  more  violent  section  called  themselves,  by  a  strange 
misnomer,  the  party  of  Christ.  These  appear  to  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  fact,  that  Paul  had  never  seen  or  known  Our  Lord 
while  on  earth ;  and  they  claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  connec¬ 
tion  with  Christ,  as  having  either  been  among  the  number  of  His 
disciples,  or  at  least  as  being  in  close  connection  with  the  “  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Lord,”  and  especially  with  James,  the  head  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  To  this  subdivision  probably  belonged  the 
emissaries  who  professed  to  come  “  from  James, and  who  created 
a  schism  in  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

Connected  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  J udaizing  party,  but  yet 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  it,  were  those  Christians  who 
are  known  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  “  weak  brethren.”^  These 
were  not  a  factious  or  schismatic  party  ;  nay,  they  were  not,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  party  at  all.  They  were  Individual  converts  of 
Jewish  extraction,  whose  minds  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  to  comprehend  the  fullness  of  “  the  liberty  widi  which 
Christ  had  made  them  free.”  Their  conscience  was  sensitive,  and 
filled  with  scruples,  resulting  from  early  habit  and  old  prejudices, 
but  they  did  not  join  in  the  violence  of  the  J  udaizing  bigots,  and 
there  was  even  a  danger  lest  they  should  be  led,  by  the  example 
of  their  more  enlightened  brethren,  to  wound  their  own  conscience, 
by  joining  in  acts  which  they,  in  their  secret  hearts,  thought  wrong. 

1 1  Cor.  il.  4,  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  10.  ^  i  Cor.  ix.  6.  ®  Gal.  il.  12. 

*Rom.  xiv.  1,  2 ;  Eom.  xv.  1;  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  ix.  22. 
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Nothing  id  more  beautiful  than  the  tenderness  and  syinpatliy  ■which 
St.  Paul  shows  towards  these  weak  Christians.  While  he  plainly 
sets  before  them  their  mistake,  and  shows  that  their  ])rejudices  re¬ 
sult  from  ignorance,  yet  he  has  no  sterner  rebuke  for  them  than  to 
express  his  confidence  in  their  further  enlightenment :  “  If  in  any¬ 
thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  this  also  unto 
you.”‘  So  great  is  his  anxiety  lest  the  liberty  which  they  wit¬ 
nessed  in  others  should  tempt  them  to  blunt  the  delicacy  of  their 
moral  feeling,  that  he  warns  his  more  enlightened  converts  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  lawful  indulgences,  lest  they  cause  the  weak  to  stumble. 
“If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.”^  “  Brethren, 
ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty,  only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.”^  “  Destroy  not 
him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died.”^ 

These  latter  warnings  were  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  a  party 
very  different  from  those  of  whom  we  have  previously  spoken  ;  a 
party  who  called  themselves  (as  we  see  from  his  epistle  to  Corinth) 
by  his  own  name,  and  professed  to  follow  his  teaching,  yet  were 
not  always  animated  by  his  spirit.  There  was  an  obvious  danger 
lest  the  opponents  of  the  Judaizing  section  of  the  Church  should 
themselves  imitate  one  of  the  errors  of  their  antagonists,  by  com¬ 
bining  as  partizans  rather  than  as  Christians ;  St.  Paul  feels  him¬ 
self  necessitated  to  remind  them  that  the  very  idea  of  the  Catholic 
Church  excludes  all  party  combinations  from  its  pale,  and  that 
adverse  factions,  ranging  themselves  under  human  leaders,  involve 
a  contradiction  to  the  Christian  name.  “  Is  Christ  divided  ?  was 
Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  you  baptized  into  the  name  of 
Paul?”  “Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers 
by  whom  ye  believe?”® 

The  Pauline  party  (as  they  called  themselves)  appear  to  have 
ridiculed  the  scrupulosity  of  their  less  enlightened  brethren,  and 
to  have  felt  for  them  a  contempt  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love.®  And  in  their  opposition  to  the  Judaizers,  they 
showed  a  bitterness  of  feeling  and  violence  of  action,^  too  like  that 

iPliil.  iii.  15.  ®Gal.  v.  13.  ®  1  Cor.  i.  13,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  6. 

2  1  Cor.  viii.  13.  ^Eom.  xiv.  15. 

®  Rom.  xiv.  10.  “Why  doist  thou  despise  thy  brother'?”  is  a  question  addressed 
to  this  party. 

I  See  the  admonitions  addressed  to  the  “spiritual”  in  Gal.  v.  13,  14,  26,  and  GaL 
vi.  1-6. 
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of  their  opponents.  Some  of  them,  also,  were  inclined  to  exult 
over  the  fall  of  Grod’s  ancient  people,  and  to  glory  in  their  own 
position,  as  though  it  had  been  won  hy  superior  merit.  These 
are  rebuked  by  St.  Paul  for  their  “boasting,”  and  warned  against 
its  consequences.  “Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear;  for  if  God 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not 
thee.”^  One  section  of  this  party  seems  to  have  united  these 
erroi’s  with  one  still  more  dangerous  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith ;  they  received  Christianity  more  in  an  intellectual  than 
a  moral  aspect ;  not  as  a  spiritual  religion,  so  much  as  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy.  This  was  a  phase  of  error  most  likely  to 
occur  among  the  disputatious^  reasoners  who  abounded  in  the  great 
Greek  cities ;  and,  acccordingly,  we  find  the  first  trace  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  at  Corinth.  There  it  took  a  peculiar  form  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  ApoUos  as  a  Christian  teacher,  soon  after  tlie  de¬ 
parture  of  St.  Paul.  ■  He  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  as  such 
had  received  that  Grecian  cultivation,  and  acquired  that  familiarity 
with  Greek  philosophy,  which  distinguished  the  more  learned  Alex¬ 
andrian  Jews.  Thus  he  was  able  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the 
taste  of  his  philosophizing  hearers  at  Corinth  far  more  than  St. 
Paul  could  do ;  and.  Indeed,  the  latter  had  purposely  abstained 
from  even  attempting  this  at  Corinth.^  Accordingly,  the  School 
which  we  have  mentioned  called  themselves  the  followers  of 
Apollos,  and  extolled  his  philosophic  views,  in  opposition  to  the 
simple  and  unlearned  simplicity  which  they  ascribed  to  the  style 
of  St.  Paul.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  the  temper  of  this  portion 
of  the  Church  the  germ  of  that  rationalizing  tendency  which 
afterw'a^s  developed  itself  into  the  Greek  element  of  Gnosticism. 
Already,  indeed,  although  that  heresy  was  not  yet  Invented,  some 
of  the  worst  opinions  of  the  worst  Gnostics  found  advocates  among 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians;  there  was  even  now,  a 
party  in  the  Church  which  defended  fornication^  on  theory,  and 
whicli  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.®  These  heresies  prob¬ 
ably  originated  with  those  who  (as  we  have  observed)  embraced 
Christianity  as  a  new  philosophy;  some  of  whom  attempted,  with 
a  perverted  Ingenuity,  to  extract  from  its  doctrines  a  justification 
of  tlie  immoral  life  to  which  they  were  addicted.  Thus,  St.  Paul 

1  Rom.  xi.  17-22.  ^  See  1  Cor.  vi.  9-20. 

^  The  “  disputers  of  this  world,”  1  Cor.  i.  20.  ®  See  1  Cor.  xv.  12. 

®  1  Cor.  ii  1. 
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had  tauo'ht  that  the  law  was  dead  to  true  Christians;  meaning 
thereby,  that  those  who  were  penetrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
made  one  with  Christ,  worked  righteousness,  not  in  consequence 
of  a  law  of  precepts  and  penalties,  but  through  the  necessary 
operation  of  the  spiritual  principle  within  them.  For  as  the  law 
ao-alnst  theft  misht  be  said  to  be  dead  to  a  rich  man  (because  he 
would  feel  no  temptation  to  break  it),  so  the  whole  moral  law 
would  be  dead  to  a  perfect  Christian hence,  to  a  real  Christian, 
it  might  in  one  sense  be  truly  said  that  prohibitions  were  abolished.^ 
But  the  heretics  of  whom  we  are  speaking  took  this  proposition 
in  a  sense  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  it  really  conveyed  ;  and 
whereas  St.  Paul  taught  that  prohibitions  were  abolished  for  the 
righteous,  they  maintained  that  all  things  were  lawful  to  the 
wicked.  “  The  law  is  dead  was  their  motto,  and  their  practice 
was  what  the  practice  of  Antinomlans  in ’all  ages  has  been.  “  Let 
us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ”  was  their  horrible 
perversion  of  the  Evangelical  revelation  that  God  is  love.  “In 
Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availetli  anything,  nor  unclr- 
cumclsion.”^  “  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  glveth  life.”® 
“  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we 
the  better,  nor  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse  ;  “  the  kingdom 

of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink.”^  Such  were  the  words  in  which 
St.  Paul  expressed  the  great  truth,  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of 
outward  ceremonies,  but  of  Inward  life.  But  these  heretics  caught 
up  the  words,  and  Inferred  that  all  outward  acts  were  indifferent, 
and  none  could  be  criminal.  They  advocated  the  most  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  the  passions,  and  took  for  their  maxim  the  worst 
precept  of  Epicurean  atheism,  “let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die.”  It  is  in  the  wealthy  and  vicious  cities  of  Pome  and 
Corinth  that  we  find  these  errors  first  manifesting  themselves;  and 
in  the  voluptuous  atmosphere  of  the  latter  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  there  should  be  some  who  would  seek  in  a  new  religion  an 
excuse  for  their  old  vices,  and  others  who  would  easily  be  led 

1  This  state  would  be  perfectly  realized  if  the  renovation  of  heart  were  complete ; 
and  it  is  practically  realized  in  proportion  as  the  Christian’s  spiritual  union  with 
Christ  approaches  its  theoretic  standard.  Perhaps  it  was  perfectly  realized  by  St. 
Paul  when  he  wrote  Gal.  ii.  20. 

2  Compare  1  Tim.  i.  9 — “  The  Law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man.” 

®  “All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,”  1  Cor.  vi.  12. 

*  Gal.  V.  6.  ®  1  Cor.  viii.  8. 

^  2  Cor.  ill.  6.  Korn.  xiv.  17. 
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astray  by  those  “  evil  communications  ”  Avbose  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  the  Apostle  himself  mentions  as  the  chief  source  of  this 
mischief. 

1  he  llesurrection  of  the  Dead  was  denied  in  the  same  city  and 
by  the  same^  party ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  as  the  sensual  Felix 
trembled  when  Paul  preached  to  him  of  the  judgment  to  come,  so 
these  profligate  cavillers  shrank  from  the  thought  of  that  tribu¬ 
nal  before  which  account  must  be  given  of  the  things  done  in  the 
body.  Perhaps,  also,  (as  some  have  inferred  from  St.  Paul’s  ref¬ 
utation  of  these  heretics),  tliey  had  misunderstood  the  Christian 
doctrine,  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  body,  as  though  it  had  asserted  the  reanimation  of  “  this  vile 
body”  of  “flesh  and  blood”  which  “cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  ”  or  it  is  possible  that  a  materialistic  philosophy  led  them 
to  maintain  that  when  the  body  had  crumbled  away  in  the  grave, 
or  been  consumed  on  the  funeral  pyre,  nothing  of  the  man  re¬ 
mained  in  being.  In  either  case,  they  probably  explained  away 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pesurrectlon  as  a  metaphor,  similar  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  St.  Paul  when  he  says  that  baptism  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  new  convert  f  thus  ‘they  would  agree  with  those  later  her¬ 
etics  (of  whom  were  Hymenteus  and  Philetus)  who  taught  “  that 
the  Resurrection  was  past  already.” 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  those  divisions  and  heresies  which 
appear  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  several  Churches  founded  by  St. 
Paul  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  almost  immediately 
after  their  conversion.  Beyond  this  period  we  are  not  yet  arrived 
in  St.  Paul’s  life ;  and  from  his  conversion  even  to  the  time  of  his 
Imprisonment,  his  conflict  was  mainly  with  Jews  or  Judaizers. 
But  there  were  other  forms  of  error  which  harrassed  his  declining 
years  ;  and  these  we  will  now  endeavor  (although  anticipating  the 
course  of  our  biography)  shortly  to  describe,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  afterwards  to  revert  to  the  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  particular  cases,  which  will  meet  us  In  the  Epistles,  may 
be  understood  in  their  relation  to  the  general  religious  aspect  of 
the  time. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Church,  there 
were  two  elements  of  error  which  had  already  shown  themselves ; 
namely,  the  bigoted,  exclusive,  and  superstitious  tendency,  which 
was  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  the  pseudo-philosophic,  or  rationalizing 
1  This  is  proved  by  1  Cor.  xv.  35.  ^  Col.  ii.  12.  Compare  Eom.  vi.  4. 
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tendency,  which  was  of  Grecian  birth.  In  the  early  period  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  onwards  till  the  time  of  St. 
Paul’s  iinprlsonment  at  Koine,  the  first  of  these  tendencies  was 
the  principal  source  of  danger;  but  after  this,  as  the  Church  en¬ 
larged  itself,  and  the  number  of  Gentile  converts  more  and  more 
exceeded  that  of  Jewish  Christians,  the  case  was  altered.  The 
catholicity  of  the  Church  became  an  established  fact,  and  the  Ju- 
daizers,  properly  so  called,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  influential  party 
anywhere  except  in  Palestine.  Yet  still,  though  the  Jews  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  exclusiveness,  and  to  acknowledge  the  un¬ 
circumcised  as  “  fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same  body,”  their  super¬ 
stition  remained,  and  became  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  sought  for  nothing  more  in  Christianity 
than  a  new  philosophy,  were  naturally  increased  in  number,  in 
proportion  as  the  Church  gained  converts  from  the  educated 
classes  ;  the  lecturers  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  the  “  wisdom  seek¬ 
ers  ”  of  Corinth,  the  Antinomian  perverters  of  St.  Paul’s  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  Platonlzlng  rabbis  of  Alexandria,  all  would  share  in 
this  tendency.  The  latter,  indeed,  as  represented  by  the  learned 
Philo,  had  already  attempted  to  construct  a  system  of  Judaic  Pla¬ 
tonism,  which  explained  away  almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Mosaic  theology  into  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  And  thus  the  way  was  already  paved  for  the  introduction 
of  that  most  curious  amalgam  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental  specula¬ 
tion  with  Jewish  superstition,  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
Gnostic  heresy.  It  is  a  disputed  point  at  what  time  this  heresy 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Church ;  some'  think  that  it  had 
already  commenced  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  when  St.  Paul 
warned  them  to  beware  of  the  knowledge  QG-nosis)  which  'pufiP- 
eth  up ;  others  maintain  that  it  did  not  originate  till  the  time  of 
Basllides,  long  after  the  last  Apostle  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  consider  this  as  a  difference  rather 
about  the  definition  of  a  term  than  the  history  of  a  sect.  If  we 
define  Gnosticism  to  be  that  combination  of  Orientalism  and  Pla¬ 
tonism  held  by  the  followers  of  Basllides  or  Valentinus,  and  refuse 

1  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Burton,  the  great  English  authority  on  the  Gnostic 
heresy.  [Lectures,  pp.  84,  85.)  We  cannot  refer  to  this  eminent  theologian  without 
expressing  our  obligation  to  his  writings,  and  our  admiration  for  that  union  of  pro-  - 
found  learning  with  clear  good  sense  and  candor  which  distinguishes  him.  His 
premature  death  robbed  the  Church  of  England  of  a  writer  who,  had  his  lirfe  been 
spared,  would  have  been  inferior  to  none  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
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the  title  of  Gnostic  to  any  but  those  who  adopted  their  systems, 
no  doubt  we  must  not  place  the  Gnostics  among  the  lieretics  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  But  if,  on  the  other  liand,  (as  seems  most 
natural),  we  define  a  Gnostic  to  be  one  who  claims  tlie  j)Ossession 
of  a  peculiar  “  Gnosis  e.  a  deep  and  philosopliic  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  theology,  unattainable  by  the  vulgar),  then  it  is 
indisputable  that  Gnosticism  had  begun  when  St.  Paul,  warned 
Timothy  against  those  who  laid  claim  to  a  “knowledge  (Gnosisy 
fiilsely  so  called.”  And,  moreover,  we  find  that,-  even  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  these  arrogant  speculators  had  begun  to  blend 
with  their  Hellenic  philosophy  certain  fragments  of  Jewish  super¬ 
stition,  which  afterwards  were  incorporated  into  the  Cabbala. 
In  sj)ite,  however,  of  the  occurrence  of  such  Jewish  elements, 
those  heresies  which  troubled  the  later  years  of  St.  Paul,  and 
afterwards  of  St.  John,  were  essentially  rather  of  Gentile  than  of 
Jewish  origin.  So  far  as  they  agreed  with  the  later  Gnosticism, 
this  must  certainly  have  been  the  case,  for  we  know  that  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  Gnostic  sects  to  despise  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Moreover,  those  who  laid  claims  to  “  Gnosis  ”  at  Corinth 
(as  we  have  seen)  were  a  Gentile  party,  who  professed  to  adopt 
St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  and  perverted  it 
into  Antinomlanlsm :  in  short,  they  were  the  opposite  extreme  to 
the  J udaizing  party.  IS^or  need  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  some 
of  these  philosophizing  heretics  adopted  some  of  the  wildest  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  Jews ;  for  these  very  superstitions  were  not  so 
much  the  natural  growth  of  Judaism  as  ingrafted  upon  it  by  its 
Eabbinlcal  corrupters  and  derived  from  Oriental  sources.  And 
there  was  a  strong  affinity  between  the  neo-Platbnic  philosophy 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Oriental  theosophy  which  sprang  from 
Buddhism  and  other  kindred  systems,  and  which  degenerated 
into  the  practice  of  magic  incantations. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  enter  into  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subsequent  development  of  these  errors ;  our  sub¬ 
ject  only  requires  that  we  give  an  outline  of  the  forms  which  they 

iNeander  well  observes,  that  the  essential  feature  in  Gnosticism  is  its  re  establish¬ 
ing  an  aristocraaj  of  knowledge  in  religion,  and  rejecting  the  Christian  principle  which 
recognizes  no  religious  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant. 
(Church  History,  sect.  4.)  So  in  Ilippolytus’s  recently  discovered  “Refutation  oT 
Heresies,”  we  find  that  some  of  the  earlier  Gnostics  are  represented  as  interpreting 
the  “  good  ground”  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  to  mean  the  higher  order  of  intel¬ 
lects. 
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assumed  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul ;  and  this  we  can  only  do 
very  imperfectly,  because  the  allusions  in  St.  Paul’s  writings  are 
so  few  and  so  brief,  that  they  give  us  but  little  information.  Still, 
they  suffice  to  show  the  main  features  of  the  heresies  which  he 
condemns,  especially  when  we  compare  them  with  notices  in  other 
j)arts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  succeeding  century. 

IVe  may  consider  these  heresies,  first,  in  their  doctrinal,  and, 
secondly,  in  their  practical,  aspect.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
we  find  that  their  general  characteristic  was  the  claim  to  a  deep 
])hllosophical  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Thus  the 
Colossians  are  warned  against  the  false  teachers  who  would  de¬ 
ceive  them  by  a  vain  affectation  of  “  Philosophy,”  and  who  were 
“  puffed  up  by  a  fleshly  mind.”  (Col.  li.  8,  18.)  So,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  these  heretics  as  falsely 
claiming  “knowledge”  QGrnosis').  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (so  called)  he  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  boastful 
assumption,  when  he  speaks  of  the  love  of  Christ  as  surpassing 
knowledge,”  in  a  passage  which  contains  other  appai’ent  allu¬ 
sions^  to  Gnostic  doctrine.  Connected  with  this  claim  to  a  deeper 
insight  into  truth  than  that  possessed  by  the  uninitiated,  was  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  these  heretics  explained  away  the  facts 
of  revelation  by  an  allegorical  interpretation.  Thus  we  find  that 
IIymena3us  and  Phlletus  maintained  that  “  the  Eesurrectlon  was 
past  already.”  We  have  seen  that  a  heresy  apparently  identical 
with  this  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
among  the  free-thinking,  or  pseudo-philosophical,  party  there; 
and  all  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the  second  century  were  united  in 
denying  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Again  we  find  the  Colos- 
sian  heretics  introducing  a  worshij)  of  angels,  “  intruding  into  those 
things  wliich  they  have  not  seen:”  and  so,  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  “  self-styled  Gnostics  ”  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  are  occupied 
with  “endless  genealogies,”  which  were  probably  fanciful  myths, 
concerning  the  origin  and  emanation  of  spiritual  beings.  This 
latter  is  one  of  the  points  ifi  which  Jewish  superstition  was  blended 
with  Gentile  speculation ;  for  we  find  in  the  Cabbala,^  or  collection 
1  Eph.  iii.  19.  See  Burton’s  remarks,  Lectures,  pp.  83  and  125. 

2 St.  Paul  denounces  “the  tradition  of  men”  (Col.  ii.  8)  as  the  source  of  these 
errors;  and  the  word  Cabbala  means  tradition.  Dr.  Burton  says,  “the  Cabbala 
had  certainly  grown  into  a  system  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
there  is  alsp  evidence  that  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Jewish  doctors  long  before.” 

[See  above,  ch.  il,  p.  80,  H.] 
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of  Jcvvit^Ii  traditional  tlicologj,,  many  fabulous  statements  concern¬ 
ing  such  emanations.  It  seems  to  be  a  similar  superstition  which 
lb  Stigmatized  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  consisting  of  profane 
and  old  wives’  fables;”^  and,  again,  of  “Jewish  fiibles  and  com¬ 
mandments  of  men.’’"'  The  Gnostics  of  the  second  century 
adopted  and  systematized  this  theory  of  emanations,  and  it  became 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of  their  heresy. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  Jewish  element  in  the  teaching  of  these 
Colossian  heretics ;  we  find  also  that  they  made  a  point  of  con¬ 
science  of  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbaths®  and  festivals,  and  they 
are  charged  with  clinging  to  outward  rites  (Col.  ii.  8,  20),  and 
making  distinctions  between  the  lawfulness  of  different  kinds  of 
food. 

In  their  practical  results,  these  heresies  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  had  a  twofold  direction.  On  one  side  was  an  ascetic  tendency, 
such  as  we  find  at  Coloste,  showing  itself  by  an  arbitrarily  Invented 
worship  of  God,^  an  affectation  of  self-humiliation  and  mortilfieation 
of  the  flesh.  So,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  we  find  the  prohibition 
of  marriage,*  the  enforced  abstinence  from  food,  and  other  bodily 
mortifications,  mentioned  as  characteristics  of  heresjn  If  this 
asceticism  originated  from  the  Jewish  element  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  practice  of  the  Essenes,® 
whose  existence  shows  that  such  asceticism  was  not  inconsistent 
with  Judaism,  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Ju- 
daizlng  party  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
arisen  from  that  abhorrence  of  matter,  and  anxiety  to  free  the  soul 
from  the  dominions  of  the  body,  which  distinguished  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Platonlsts,  and  which  (derived  from  them)  became  . a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 

But  this  asceticism  was  a  weak  and  comparatively  Innocent 
form  In  which  the  practical  results  of  this  incipient  Gnosticism 
exhibited  themselves.  Its  really  dangerous  manifestation  was  de- 
riv'ed,  not  from  its  Jewish,  but  from  its  Heathen  element.  We 
have  seen  how  this  showed  Itself  from  the  first  at  Corinth ;  how 
men  sheltered  their  immoralities  under  the  name  of  Christianity, 

1 1  Tim.  iv.  7.  2  Tit.  i.  14. 

8  This  does  not  prove  tliem,  liowever,  to  have  been  Jews,  for  the  superstitious 
Heathen  were  also  in  the  habit  of  adopting  some  of  the  rites  of  Judaism,  under  the 
idea  of  their  producing  some  magical  effect  upon  them ;  as  we  find  from  the  Roman 
satirists. 

^  “  Will-worship.”  Col.  ii.  23.  s  p  57^ 

®  Which  certainly  was  the  reverse  of  the  Judaizing  exaltation  of  marriage. 
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and  even  justified  them  by  a  perversion  of  its  doctrines.  Such 
teaching  could  not  fail  to  find  a  ready  audience  wherever  there 
were  found  vicious  lives  and  hardened  consciences.  Accordingly, 
it  was  in  the  luxurious  and  corrupt  population  of  Asia  Minor  that 
this  early  Gnosticism  assumed  its  worst  form  of  immoral  j)ractice 
defended  by  Antinomlan  doctrine.  Thus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  St.  Paul  warns  his  readers  against  the  sophistical  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  certain  false  teachers  strove  to  justify  the  sins  of 
impurity,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  acts  of  the  body  could 
not  contaminate  the  soul, — “  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain 
words  ;  for  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  children  of  disobedience.”^  Hymemeus  and  Phlletus  are  the 
first  leaders  of  this  party  mentioned  by  name  :  we  have  seen  that 
they  agreed  with  the  Corinthian  Antinomians  in  denying  the 
Resurrection,  and  they  agreed  with  them  no  less  in  practice  than 
in  theory.  Of  the  first  of  them  ft  is  expressly  said  that  he^  had 
“  cast  away  a  good  conscience,”  and  of  both  wfe  are  told  that  they 
showed  themselves  not  to  belong  to  Christ,  because  they  had  not 
His  seal ;  this  seal  being  described  as  twofold, — “  Tlie  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His,”  and  “  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.”^  St.  Paul  appears  t.o  imply 
that  though  they  boasted  their  “  knowledge  of  God,”  yet  the  Lord 
had  no  knowledge  of  them ;  as  our  Saviour  had  himself  declared 
that  to  the  claims  of  such  false  disciples  He  would  reply,  “  I  never 
knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  loorkers  of  iniquity. "  But  in  the 
same  Epistle  where  these  heresiarchs  are  condemned,  St.  Paul  in¬ 
timates  that  their  principles  were  not  yet  fully  developed  ;  he  warns 
Timothy^  that  an  outburst  of  immorality  and  lawlessness  must  be 
shortly  expected  within  the  Church  beyond  anything  which  had  yet 
been  experienced.  The  same  anticipation  appears  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Ephesian  Presbyters,  and  even  at  the  early  period 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  and  we  see  from  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  and  from  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  all 
addressed  (it  should  be  remembered)  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  this  prophetic  warning  was  soon  fulfilled.  We  find  that  many 
Christians  used  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness “  promising 
their  hearers  liberty,  yet  themselves  the  slaves  of  corruption;”® 
“turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness;”^  that  they  were 

lEph.  V.  ®  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  *  ®lPet.  ii.  16.  iJudeiv. 

®  1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.  ^  2  Tim.  iii.  ®  2  Pet.  ii.  19. 
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justly  condemned  by  the  surrounding  Heathen  for  their  crimes,  and 
even  suffered  punishment  as  robbers  and  murderersd  They  were 
also  infamous  for  the  practice  of  the  pretended  arts  of  magic  and 
witchcraft^  which  they  may  have  borrowed  either  from  the  Jewish 
soothsayers  and  exercisers,^  or  from  the  Heathen  professors  of 
magical  arts  who  so  much  abounded  at  the  same  epoch.  Some  of 
them,  who  are  called  the  followers  of  Balaam  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
and  J ude,  and  the  Nicolaitans  (an  equivalent  name)  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  taught  their  followers  to  indulge  in  the  sensual  impurities,  and 
even  in  the  irlol-feasts  of  the  Heathen.^  We  find,  moreover,  that 
these  false  d  sciples,  with  their  licentiousness  in  morals,  united 
anarchy  in  politics,  and  resistance  to  law  and  government.  They 
“  walked  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despised 
governments.”  And  thus  they  gave  rise  to  those  charges  against 
Christianity  itself,  which  were  made  by  the  Heathen  writers  of  the 
time,  whose  knowledge  of  the  new  religion  was  naturally  taken  from 
those  amongst  its  professors  who  rendered  themselves  notorious  by 
falling  under  the  judgment  of  the  Law. 

When  thus  we  contemplate  the  true  character  of  these  divis¬ 
ions  and  heresies  which  beset  the  Apostolic  Church,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  it  needed  all  those  miraculous  gifts  with 
which  it  was  endowed,  and  all  that  inspired  wisdom  which  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  organization,  to  ward  off  dangers  which  threatened 
to  blight  its  growth  and  destroy  its  very  existence.  In  its  earliest 
infancy,  two  powerful  and  venomous  foes  twined  themselves  round 
its  very  cradle  ;  but  its  strength  was  according  to  its  day  ;  with  a 
supernatural  vigor  it  rent  off  the  coils  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  stifled 
the  poisonous  breath  of  Heathen  licentiousness  ;  but  the  peril  was 

1 1  Pet.  iv.  15. 

2  Pev.  ii.  20.  Compare  Eev.  ix.  21,  Rev.  xxl.  8,  and  Rev.  xxii.  15. 

®  See  Acts  xix.  13. 

^  Such,  at  least,  seems  the  natural  explanation  of  the  words  in  Rev.  ii.  20;  for  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  so  strong  a  condemnation  if  the  offence  had  been  only  eating 
meat  which  had  once  formed  part  of  a  sacrifice.  It  is  remarkable  how  completely 
the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century  resembled  these  earlier  heretics  in  all  the  points 
here  mentioned.  Their  immorality  is  the  subject  of  constant  animadversion  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  who  tell  us  that  the  calumnies  which  were  cast  upon  the 
Christians  by  the  Heathen  were  caused  by  the  vices  of  the  Gnostics.  Irenasus  asserts 
that  they  said,  “as  gold  deposited  in  rnud  does  not  lose  its  beauty,  so  they  them¬ 
selves,  whatever  may  be  their  outward  immorality,  cannot  be  injured  by  it,  nor  lose 
their  spiritual  substance.”  And  so  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  heretics,  who  said 
“  that  though  they  live  sinful  lives,  yet,  if  they  know  God,  the  Lord  will  not  impute 
to  them  sin.  ” 
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mortal,  and  the  struggle  was  for  life  or  death.  Had  the  Church  s 
fate  been  subjected  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  regulate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  earthly  commonwealths,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
one  of  two  opposite  destinies,  either  of  which  must  have  equally 
defeated  (if  we  may  so  speak)  the  world’s  salvation.  Either  it 
must  have  been  cramped  into  a  Jewish  sect,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  its  earliest  members,  or  (having  escaped  this  im¬ 
mediate  extinction)  it  must  have  added  one  more  to  the  innumerable 
schools  of  Heathen  philosophy,  subdividing  into  a  hundred  brapches, 
whose  votaries  would  some  of  them  have  sunk  into  Oriental  super¬ 
stitions,  others  into  Pagan  voluptuousness.  If  we  need  any  pi  oof 
how  narrowly  the  Church  escaped  this  latter  peril,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  fearful  power  of  Gnosticism  in  the  succeeding  century. 
And,  indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  elements  of  which  every 
Christian  community  was  originally  composed,  the  more  must  we 
wonder  how  the  little  flock  of  the  wise  and  good  could  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  the  overwhelming  contagion  of  folly  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  In  every  city  the  nucleus  of  the  Church  consisted  of  Jews 
and  Jewish  proselytes ;  on  this  foundation  was  superadded  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  mass  of  Heathen  converts,  almost  exclusiv’ely  from  the 
lowest  classes,  baptized,  indeed,  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  still 
with  all  the  habits  of  a  life  of  idolatry  and  vice  clinging  to  them. 
How  was  it,  then,  that  such  a  society  could  escape  the  two  tempta¬ 
tions  which  assailed  it  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  likely 
to  be  Altai  ?  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  element  preponderated,  a 
fanatical  party,  commanding  almost  necessarily  the  sympathies  of 
the  Jewish  portion  of  the  society,  made  a  zealous  and  combined 
effort  to  reduce  Christianity  to  J udalsm,  and  subordinate  the 
Church  to  the  Synagogue.  Over  their  great  opponent,  the  one 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  they  won  a  temporary  triumph,  and  saw 
him  consigned  to  prison  and  to  death.  How  was  it  that  the  very 
hour  of  their  victory  was  the  epoch  from  which  we  date  their  fail¬ 
ure  ?  Again,  this  stage  is  passed, — the  Church  is  thrown  open  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  crowds  flock  in,  some  attracted  by  wonder  at 
the  miracles  they  see,  some  by  hatred  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  and  by  hopes  that  they  may  turn  the  Church  into 
an  organized  conspiracy  against  law  and  order  ;  and  even  the  best, 
as  yet  unsettled  in  their  faith,  and  ready  to  exchange  their  new 
belief  for  a  newer,  “carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.’’ 
At  such  an  epoch,  a  systematic  theory  is  devised,  reconciling  the 
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profession  of  Christianity  with  the  practice  of  immorality ;  its 
teachers  proclaim  that  Christ  has  freed  them  from  the  law,  and 
that  the  man  who  has  attained  true  spiritual  enlightenment  is  above 
the  obligations  of  outward  morality ;  and  with  this  seducing  phi¬ 
losophy  for  the  Gentile  they  readily  combine  the  Cabbalistic  su¬ 
perstitions  of  Eabblnical  tradition  to  captivate  the  Jew.  Who 
could  wonder  if,  when  such  incendiaries  ajiplied  their  torch  to 
such  materials,  a  flame  burst  forth  which  well  nigh  consumed  the 
fabric  ?  Surely  that  day  of  trial  was  “  revealed  in  fire,”  and  the 
buildinc:  which  was  able  to  abide  the  flame  was  nothing  less  than 
the  temple  of  God. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Apostolic  Age  the  existence  of  so  many  forms  of  error 
and  sin.  It  was  a  pleasing  dream  which  represented  the  primitive 
church  as  a  society  of  angels ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  struggle 
that  we  bring  ourselves  to  open  our  eyes  and  behold  the  reality. 
But  yet  it  Is  a  higher  feeling  which  bids  us  thankfully  recognize 
the  truth  that  “there  is  no  partiality  with  God;’”  that  He  has 
never  supernaturally  coerced  any  generation  of  mankind  into  vir¬ 
tue,  nor  rendered  schism  and  heresy  impossible  in  any  age  of  the 
Church.  So  St.  Paul  tells  his  converts^that  there  must  needs  be 
heresies  among  them,  that  the  good  may  be  tried  and  distinguished 
from  the  bad  ;  implying  that,  without  the  possibility  of  a  choice, 
there  would  be  no  test  of  filth  or  holiness.  And  so  Our  Lord 
himself  compared  His  Church  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  which 
gathered  fish  of  all  kinds,  both  good  and  bad  ;  nor  was  its  purity 
to  be  attained  by  the  exclusion  of  evil,  till  the  end  should  come. 
Therefore,  if  we  sigh,  as  well  we  may,  for  the  realization  of  an 
ideal  which  Scripture  paints  to  us  and  imagination  embodies,  but 
which  our  eyes  seek  for  and  cannot  find  ;  if  we  look  vainly  and 
with  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  that  glorious  Church, 
“  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,”  the  fitting  bride  of 
a  heavenly  spouse  ; — it  may  calm  our  impatience  to  recollect  that 
no  such  Church  has  ever  existed  upon  earth,  while  yet  we  do  not 
forget  that  it  has  existed  and  does  exist  in  heaven.  In  the  very 
life-time  of  the  Apostles,  no  less  than  now,  “  the  earnest  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  creature  waited  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God  ;  ”  miracles  did  not  convert ;  Inspiration  did  not  sanctify ; 
then,  as  now,  imperfection  and  evil  clung  to  the  members,  and 

iActex.34.  »lCor.xi.l9.  _ 
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clogged  the  energies,  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  now,  as  then, 
Christians  are  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body  with  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect ;  now,  as  then,  the  communion  of  saints 
unites  into  one  family  the  Church  militant  with  the  Church  tri¬ 
umphant. 


COIN  OP  COEINTH.l 


1  The  figures  on  the  right  and  left  represent  the  eastern  and  western  harbors  of 
Corinth,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  female  figure  on  a  rock  in  the  cenUe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Departure  from  Antioch. — St.  Paul’s  Companions. — Journey  through  Phrygia 
and  Galatia. — Apollos  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth. — Arrival  of  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus. — Disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. — The  Synagogue.— The  School 
of  Tyrannus. — Ephesian  Magic. — Miracles. — The  Exorcists.— Burning  of  the 
Books. 

The  next  'period  of  St.  Paul’s  life  opens  with  a  third  journey 
through  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.'  In  the  short  stay  which  he 
had  made  at  Ephesus  on  his  return  from  his  second  journey,  he 
had  promised  to  come  again  to  that  city,  if  the  providence  of  God 
should  allow  it.®  This  promise  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil,  after  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  a  longer 
sojourn  in  the  first  metropolis  of  the  Gentile  Church,  s 

It  would  lead  us  into  long  and  useless  discussions,  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  time  spent  at  Antioch,  and  the  details  of  the 
Apostle’s  occupation  in  the  scene  of  his  early  labors.  We  have 
already  stated  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  discussions  which 
led  to  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  took  place  at  an  earlier  period, 
as  well  as  the  quarrel  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  concerning 
the  propriety  of  concession  to  the  Judaizers.  But  without  know¬ 
ing  the  particular  form  of  the  controversies  brought  before  him, 
or  the  names  of  those  Christian  teachers  with  whom  he  conferred, 
we  have  seen  enough  to  make  us  aware  that  imminent  dangers 
from  the  Judaizing  party  surrounded  the  Church,  and  that  Anti¬ 
och  was  a  favorable  place  for  meeting  the  machinations  of  this 
party,  as  well  as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a  journey  under¬ 
taken  to  strengthen  those  communities  that  were  likely  to  be  in¬ 
vaded  by  false  teachers  from  Judaea. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  St.  Paul’s  only  object  to  proceed 
with  all  haste  to  Ephesus :  nor  indeed  is  it  credible  that  he  could 
pass  through  the  regions  of  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  without  remaining  to  confirm  those  Churches  which  he 

'  Acts  xviii.  23.  2  n,.  21,  see  pp.  384,  386.  ^  See  the  end  of  Ch.  XU 
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had  founded  himself,  and  some  of  which  he  had  visited  twice. 
We  are  plainly  told  that  his  journey  was  occupied  in  this  work, 
and  the  few  words  which  refer  to  this  subject  imply  a  systematic 
visitation.  He  would  be  the  more  anxious  to  establish  them  in 
the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  proportion  as  he  was  aware 
of  the  widely  spreading  influence  of  the  Judaizers.  Another 
specific  object,  not  unconnected  with  the  healing  of  divisions,  was 
before  him  during  the  whole  of  this  missionary  journey,  a  col¬ 
lection  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  in  Judiea.  It  had 
been  agreed,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Apostolic  Council  (Gal.  ii.  9, 
10),  that  while  some  should  go  to  the  Heathen,  and  others  to  the 
Circumcision,  the  former  should  carefully  “  remember  the  poor, 
and  this  we  see  St.  Paul,  on  the  present  journey  amQiig  the  Gen¬ 
tile  Churches,  “forward  to  do.”  We  even  know  the  “order 
which  he  gave  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia,”  (1  Cor.  x\i.  1,  2). 
He  directed  that  each  person  should  lay  by  in  store,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  according  as  God  had  prospered  him,  that  the 
collection  should  be  deliberately  made,  and  prepared  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  taken  to  Jerusalem. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  either  the  exact  route  which  St.  Paul 
followed,  or  the  names  of  the  companions  by  whom  he  was  at¬ 
tended.  As  regards  the  latter  subject,  however,  two  points  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  Silas  ceased  to  be,  and  that  Timotheus 
continued  to  be,  an  associate  of  the  Apostle.  It  is  most  probable 
that  Silas  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem,  whence  he  had  first 
accompanied  Parnabas  with  the  Apostolic  letter,  and  where,  on 
the  first  mention  of  his  name,  he  is  stated  to  have  held  a  leading 
position  in  the  Church.®  He  is  not  again  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  next  place  in  Scripture 
where  his  name  ocCurs,  is  in  the  letter  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumcision  (1  Pet.  V.  12),  which  is  addressed  to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  There,  “Silvanus”  is  spoken  of  as  one  not  unknown 
to  the  persons  addressed,  but  as  “  a  faithful  brother  unto  them;” 

_ ^by  him  the  letter  was  sent  which  “exhorted”  the  Christians 

in  the  north  and  west  of  Asia  Minor,  and  “  testified  that  that  was 
the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  they  stood;” — and  the  same  disci¬ 
ple  is  seen,  on  the  last  mention  of  his  name,  as  on  the  first,  to  be 
co-operating  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  both  with  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul. 


1  See  p.  221. 
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It  may  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  probable,  if  not  cer¬ 
tain,  that  Timotheus  was  with  the  Apostle  through  the  whole  of 
this  journey.  Abundant  mention  of  him  is  made,  both  in  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  and  his  subsequent  movements.  Of  the  other  companions 
who  were  undoubtedly  with  him  at  Ephesus,  we  cannot  say  with 
confidence  whether  they  attended  him  from  Antioch,  or  joined 
him  afterwards  at  some  other  point.  But  Erastus  (Acts  xix.  22) 
may  have  remained  with,  him  since  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to 
Corinth,  and  Caius  and  Aristarchus  (Acts  xix.  29)  since  the  still 
earlier  period  of  his  journey  through  Macedonia.  Perhaps  we 
have  stronger  reasons  for  concluding  that  Titus,  y^ho,  though  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  was  certainly  of  great  service  in  the 
second  missionary  journey,  travelled  with  Paul  and  Timotheus 
through  the  earlier  part  of  it.  In  the  frequent  mention  which  is 
made  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  appears 
as  the  Apostle's  laborious  minister,  and  as  a  source  of  his  conso¬ 
lation  and  support,  hardly  less  strikingly,  than  the  disciple  whom 
he  bad  taken  on  the  previous  journey  from  Lystra  and  Iconium. 

Whatever  might  be  the  exact  route  which  the  Apostle  followed 
from  Antioch  to  Ephesus,  he  would  certainly,  as  we  have  said, 
revisit  those  Churches,  which  twice  before  had  known  him  as 
their  teacher.  He  would  pass  over  the  Cilician  plain  on  the 
warm  southern  shore,  and  the  high  table-land  of  Lycaonia  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pass  of  Taurus.^  He  would  see  once  more  his 
own  early  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus and  Timothy  would 
be  once  more  in  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  at  the  base  of  the 
Kara-Dagh.^  After  leaving  Tarsus,  the  cities  of  Derbe,  Lystra, 
and  Iconium,  possibly  also  Antioch  in  Pisidia,^  would  be  the 
primary  objects  in  the  Apostle’s  progress.  Then  we  come  to 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  both  vague  and  indeterminate  districts, 
which  he  had  visited  once®,  and  through  which,  as  before,  we 
cannot  venture  to  lay  down  a  route.®  Though  the  visitation  of 
the  Churches  was  systematic,  we  need  not  conclude  that  the  same 
exact  course  was  followed.  Since  the  order  in  which  the  two 
districts  are  mentioned  is  different  from  that  in  the  former  in¬ 
stance,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  be  travelled  first  from 
Lycaonia  through  Cappadocia  into  Galatia,  and  then  by  Western 

■  1  See  p.  46.  See  for  allusion  to  the  climate  and  for  Lyconia  and  Mount  Taurus  ch.  vi. 
and  viii.  “  See  pp.  46  and  70. 

s  See  ch.  vi.  and  ch.  viii.,  with  the  map  at  page  189  and  the  engraving  at  page  245.  / 

‘  See  D.  252.  .  ®  See  Acts  xvi.  6.  ®  See  ch.  viii. 
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Phrygia  to  the  coast  of  the  ^Egean.  In  this  last  part  of  his  prcn 
gress  we  are  in  still  greater  doubt  as  to  the  route,  and  one  ques^ 
tion  of  interest  is  involved  in  our  opinion  concerning  it.  The 
great  road  from  Ephesus  byTconiuni  to  the  Euphrates  passed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Maeander,  and  near  the  cities  of  Laodicea, 
Colossce,  and  Hierapolis ;  and  we  should  naturally  suppose  that 
the  Apostle  would  approach  the  capital  of  Asia  along  this  well- 
travelled  line."  But  the  arguments  are  so  strong  for  believing 
that  St.  Paul  was  never  personally  at  Colossae,  that  it  is  safer  to 
imagine  him  following  some  road  further  to  the  north,  such  as 
that,  for  instance,  which,  after  passing  near  Thyatira,  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  at  Sardis. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  conceive  the  Apostle  arrived  at  that  region, 
where  he  was  formerly  in  hesitation  concerning  his  future  pro- 
o-ress,'— the  frontier  district  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  the  mountains 
which  contain  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hermus  and  Maeander. 
And  now  our  attention  is  suddenly  called  away  to  another  preach¬ 
er  of  the  Gospel,  whose  name,  next  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
There  came  at  this  time  to  Ephesus,  either  directly  from  Egypt 
by  sea,  as  Aquila  or  Priscilla  from  Corinth,  or  by  some  route 
through  the  intermediate  countries,  like  that  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
a  “disciple”  named  Apollos,  a  native  of  Alexandria.  This  visit 
occurred  at  a  critical  time,  and  led  to  grave  consequences  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  establishment  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  growth  of 
parties  in  the  Church ;  while  the  religious  community  (if  so  it 
may  be  called)  to  which  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  links  between  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts. 

Apollos,  along  with  twelve  others,®  who  are  soon  afterwards 
mentioned  at  Ephesus,  was,  acquainted  with  Christianity  only  so 
far  as  it  had  been  made  known  by  John  the  Baptist.  They 
“knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.”  ^  From  the  great  part  which 
was  acted  by  the  forerunner  of  Christ  in  the  first  announcement 
cf  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  efiect  produced  on  the  Jewish  nation 
by  his  appearance,  and  the  number  of  disciples  who  came  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  his  hands  the  baptism  of  repentance,  we  should  expect 
some  traces  of  his  influence  to  appear  in  the  subsequent  period , 

T  Acts  xvi  6—8.  2  See  Acts  xis.  1—7.  s  Acts  xviii.  25.  Compare  xix.  3. 

■*  See  pp.  252 — 254. 
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during  whicli  the  Gospel  was  spreading  beyond  Jud®a.  Many 
Jews  from  other  countries  received  frorn  the  Baptist  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Messiah,  and  carried  with  them  this  knowledge  on 
thejr  return  from  Palestine.  We  read  of  a  heretical  sect,  at  a 
much  later  period,  who  held  John  the  Baptist  to  have  been  him¬ 
self  the  Messiah.  ^  But  in  a  position  intermediate  between  this 
deluded  party,  and  those  who  were  travelling  as  teachers  of  the 
full  and  perfect  Gospel,  there  were  doubtless  many,  among  the 
floating  Jewish  population  of  the  Empire,  whose  knowledge  of 
Chi’ist  extended  only  to  that  which  had  been  preached  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan.  That  such  persons  should  be  found  at 
Ephesus,  the  natural  meeting-place  of  all  religious  sects  and  opin¬ 
ions,  is  what  we  might  have  supposed  d  priori.  Their  own  con¬ 
nection  with  Judaea,  or  the  connection  of  tlieir  teachers  with 
Judaea,  had  been  broken  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Thus  their 
Christianity  was  at  the  same  point  at  which  it  had  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord’s  ministry.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  full  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  possibly  they  did  not 
even  know  the  fact  of  His  resurrection ;  and  they  were  certainly 
ignorant  of  the  mission  of  the  Comforter.’’  But  they  knew  that 
the  times  of  the  Messiah  were  come,,  and  that  one  had  appeared 
in  whom  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  That  voice  had  reached 
them,  which  cried,  “  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ”  (Is.  xl.  3). 
They  felt  that  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  that  “  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand,”  that  “the  knowledge  of  Sal¬ 
vation  was  come  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness”  (Luke  i.  77),  and 
that  the  children  of  Israel  were  everywhere  called  to  “repent.” 
Such  as  were  in  this  religious  condition  were  evidently  prepared 
for  the  full  reception  of  Christianity,  so  soon  as  it  was  presented 
to  them ;  and  we  see  that  they  were  welcomed  by  St.  Paul  and 
the  Christians  at  Ephesus  as  fellow-disciples  of.  the  same  Lord 
and  Master. 

In  some  respects  Apollos  was  distinguished  from  the  other  dis¬ 
ciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  are  alluded  to  at  the  same  place, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  There  is  much  significance  in  the 
first  fact  that  is  stated,  that  he  was  “born  at  Alexandria.” 
Something  has  been  said  by  us  already  concerning  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  and  their  theological  influence  in  the  age  of  the 

^  The  Zabeans.  So  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  are  mentioned  some  “  of  John’s  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  preached  their  master  as  though  he  were  Christ.”  “  Acts  xix.  2. 
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Apostles.  In  the  establishment  of  a  religion  which  was  intended 
to  be  the  complete  fulfilment  of  Judaism,  and  to  be  uni\  ersallj’ 
supreme  in  the  Gentile  world,  we  should  expect  Alexandria  to 
bear  her  part,  as  well  as  Jerusalem.  The  Hellenistic  learning 
fostered  by  the  foundations  of  the  Ptolemies  might  be  made  the 
handmaid  of  the  truth,  no  less  than  the  older  learning  of  Judaea 
and  the  schools  of  the  Hebrews.  As  regards  Apollos,  he  was 
not  only  an  Alexandrian  Jew  by  birth,  but  he  had  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  an  eloquent  and  forcible  power  of  speaking,  and  had 
probably  been  well  trained  in  the  rhetorical  schools  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  But  though  he  w^as  endued  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
Greek  orator,  the  subject  of  his  study  and  teaching  were  the 
Scriptures  of  his  forefathers.  The  character  which  he^  bore  in 
the  Synagogues  was  that  of  a  man  “  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  addition  to  these  adyantages  of  birth  and  education,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  most  complete  and  systematic  instruction  in  the 
Gospel,  which  a  disciple  of  John  could  possibly  receive.*  Whether 
from  the  Baptist  himself,  or  from  some  of  those  who  travelled 
into  other  lands  with  his  teaching  as  their  ])Ossession,  Apollos  had 
received  full  and  accurate  instruction  in  the  “  way  of  the  Lord. 
We  are  further  told  that  his  character  was  marked  by  a  fervent 
zeaP  for  spreading  the  truth.  Thus  we  may  conceive  of  him 
as  travelling,  like  a  second  Baptist,  beyond  the  fiontiers  of  Ju- 
— expounding  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  times  of  the  Messiah  were  come,  and  calling  the  Jews 
to  repentance  in  the  spirit  of  Elias.  •  Hence  he  was,  like  his  gieat 
teacher,  diligently  “preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  Though 
ignorant  of  the  momentous  facts  which  had  succeeded  the  Kesur- 
rection  and  Ascension,  he  was  turning  the  hearts  of  the  “  disobe¬ 
dient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,”  and  “making  ready  a  people 
for  the  Lord,” ^  whom  he  was  soon  to  know  “more  perfectly.” 
Himself  “a  burning  and  a  shining  light,”  he  bore  witness  to 
“  that  Light  which  llghteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,”^ 
—as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  “  swift  witness”  against  those 
Israelites  wdiose  IHes  were  unholy,  and  came  among  them  “  to 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  they  might  offer  unto  the  Lord  an 
offering  in  righteousness,”  ®  and  to  proclaim  that,  if  they  were 

*  Literally,  “  he  was  catechetically  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

»  Acts  xviii.  25.  s  L^ke  i.  16. 17.  ■*  John  v.  35,  i.  9.  ‘  Mai.  iii.  3—5. 
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unfaithful,  God  was  still  able  “  to  raise  up  children  unto  Ah^- 
ham.”  '■ 

Thus  burning  with  zeal,  and  confident  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  learnt,  he  spoke  out  boldly  in  the  Synagogue.^  An  intense 
interest  must  have  been  excited  about  this  time  concerning  the 
Messiah  in  the  Synagogue  at  Ephesus.  Paul  had  recently  been 
there,  and  departed  with  the  promise  of  return.®  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  though  taking  no  forward  part  as  public  teachers,  would 
diligently  keep  the  subject  of  the  Apostle’s  instruction  before  the 
mind  of  the  Israelites.  And  now  an  Alexandrian  Jew  presented 
himself  among  them,  bearing  testimony  to  the  same  Messiah  with 
singular  eloquence,  and  with  great  power  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Thus  an  unconscious  preparation  was  made  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Apostle,  who  was  even  now  travelling  towards 
Ephesus  through  the  uplands  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  teaching  of  Apollos,  though  eloquent,  learned,  and  zealous, 
was  seriously  defective.  But  God  had  provided  among  his  list¬ 
eners  those  who  could  instruct  him  more  perfectly.  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  felt  that  he  was  proclaiming  the  same  truth  in  which 
they  had  been  instructed  at  Corinth.  They  could  inform  him 
that  they  had  met  with  one  who  had  taught  with  authority  far 
more  concerning  Christ  than  had  been  known  even  to  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  they  could  recount  to  him  the  miraculous  gifts, 
which  attested  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  they 
attached  themselves  closely  to  Apollos*  ;  and  gave  him  complete 
instruction  in  that  “  way  of  the  Lord,”  which  he  had  already 
taught  accurately, Though  imperfectly ;  and  the  learned  Alexan¬ 
drian  obtained  from  the  tentmakers  a  knowledge  of  that  “  mys¬ 
tery”  which  the  ancient  Scriptures  had  only  partially  revealed. 

This  providential  meeting  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  Asia 
became  the  means  of  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
Achaia.  Now  that  Apollos  was  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  his  zeal  urged  him  to  go  where  it  had  been 
firmly  established  by  an  Apostle.*  It  is  possible,  too,  that  some 
news  received  from  Corinth  might  lead  him  to  suppose  that  he 
could  be  of  active  service  there  in  the  cause  of  truth.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Ephesus  encouraged  him  in  this  intention,  and  gave  him 
“  letters  of  commendation  ”  to  their  brethren  across  the  H^gean. 

*Matt.  iii.  9.  *  Acts  xviii.  26.  “  See  p.  884. 

*  They  took  him  to  themselves,”  v.  26. 

^  Compare  vv.  25  and  26. 


•  Acts  xviii.  27. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  threw  himself  at  once  among  those 
^ws  who  had  rejected  St.  Paul,  and  argued  with  them  publicly 
and  zealously  on  the  ground  of  their  Scriptures,  and  thus  became 
“  a  valuable  support  to  those  who  had  already  believed  through 
the  grace  of  God;”  for  he  proved  with  power  that  the  Jesus  who 
had  been  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  whom  Paul  was  proclaiming 
throughout  the  world,  was  indeed  the  Christ.  Thus  he  watered 
where  Paul  had  planted,  and  God  gave  an  abundant  increase.  (^1 
Cor.  hi.  6).  And  yet  evil  grew  up  side  by  side  with  the  good. 
For  while  he  was  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Christians,  and  a  formida¬ 
ble  antagonist  to  the  Jews,  and  while  he  was  honestly  co-opeiat- 
ing  in  Paul’s  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  he  became 
the  occasion  of  fostering  party-spirit  among  the  Corinthians,  and 
was  unwillingly  held  up  as  a  rival  of  the  Apostle  himself.  In  this 
city  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  the  erudition  and  eloquent  speak¬ 
ing  of  Apollos  were  contrasted  with  the  unlearned  simplicity  with 
which  St.  Paul  had  studiously  presented  the  Gospel  to  his  Corin¬ 
thian  hearers.  Thus  many  attached  themselves  to  the  new  teach¬ 
er,  and  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  Apollos,  while  others 
ranged  themselves  as  the  party  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  12), — forgetting 
that  Christ  could  not  be  “  divided,”  and  that  Paul  and  Apollos 
were  merely  “ministers  by  whom  they  had  believed.”  (1  Cor. 
iii.  5).  We  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  Apollos  himself  en¬ 
couraged  or  tolerated  such  unchristian  divisions.  A  proof  of  his 
strong  feeling  to  the  contrary,  and  of  his  close  attachment  to  St. 
Paul,  is  furnished  by  that  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  which  will 
soon  be  brought  under  our  notice,  where,  after  vehement  rebukes 
of  the  schismatic  spirit  prevailing  among  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
said,  “  touching  our  brother  Apollos,”  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  them  at  that  particular  time,  though  St.  Paul  himself 
had  “greatly  desired  it.” 

But  now  the  Apostle  himself  is  about  to  arrive  in  Ephesus.  His 
residence  in  this  place,  like  his  residence  in  Antioch  and  Corinth, 
is  a  subject  to  which  our  attention  is  particularly  called.  There¬ 
fore,  all  the  features  of  the  city — its  appearance,  its  history,  the 
character  of  its  population,  its  political  and  mercantile  relations — 
possess  the  utmost  interest  for  us.  We  shall  defer  such  descrip¬ 
tion  to  a  future  Chapter,  and  limit  ourselves  here  to  what  may 
set  before  the  reader  the  geographical  position  of  Ephesus,  as  the 
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point  in  which  St.  Paul’s  journey  from  Antioch  terminated  for  the 
present. 

We  imagined  him  about  the  frontier  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  on 
his  approach  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  Prom  this  region  of 
volcanic  mountains,  a  tract  of  country  extends  to  the  vEgean, 
which  is  watered  by  two  of  the  long  western  rivers,  the  Ilermus 
and  the  Maeander,  and  which  is  celebrated  through  an  extended 
period  of  classical  history,  and  is  sacred  to  us  as  the  scene  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Apocalypse.'  Near  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
rivers  is  Smyrna ;  near  that  of  the  other  is  Miletus.  The  islands 
of  Chios  and  Samos  are  respectively  opposite  the  projecting  por¬ 
tions  of  coast,  where  the  rivers  flow  by  these  cities  to  the  sea. 
Between  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander  is  a  smaller  river,  named 
the  Cayster,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  ridge  of  Messogis, 
and  from  the  former  by  Mount  Tmolus.’^  Here,  in  the  level  valley 
of  the  Cayster,  is  the  early  cradle  of  the  Asiatic  name, — the  dis¬ 
trict  of  primeval  “Asia,” — not  as  understood  in  its  political  or 
ecclesiastical  sense,  but  the  Asia  of  old  poetic  legend.  And  here, 
in  a  situation  pre-eminent  among  the  excellent  positions  which 
the  lonians  chose  for  their  cities,  Ephesus  was  built,  on  some 
hills  near  the  sea.  For  some  time  after  its  foundation  by  Andro- 
clus  the  Athenian,  it  was  inferior  to  Miletus ;  but  with  the  decay 
of  the  latter  city,  in  the  Macedonian  and  Koman  periods,  it  rose 
to  greater  eminence,  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  was  the  great¬ 
est  city  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  Though  Greek  in  its  origin,  it  was  half-oriental  in  the 
prevalent  worship,  and  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
being  constantly  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets  of  the  interior, 
it  was  the  common  meeting-place  of  various  characters  and  classes 
of  men. 

Among  those  whom  St.  Paul  met  on  his  arrival,  was  the  small 
company  of  Jews  above  alluded  to,*  who  professed  the  imperfect 
Christianity  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  this  time  A  polios  had  de¬ 
parted  to  Corinth.  Those  “disciples”  who  were  now  at  Ephesus 
were  in  the  same  religious  condition  in  which  he  had  been,  when 

1  Rev.  i  ii.  iii.  Lnodice.a  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Mreander;  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  Sardis, 
and  Phi'ade!ph-a  are  in  that  of  the  Hermus;  Pergamos  is  further  to  the  north  on  the 
Caicus.  For  a  rleseription  of  this  district,  see  ArundelTs  Visit  to  the  Seven  Oiurc/ies,  and 
Fellows’  Asi'i  Minor. 

a  See  p.  482. 


®  p.  424.  See  Acts  xix.  1—7. 
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Aquila  and  Priscilla  first  spoke  to  him,  though  doubtless  they 
were  inferior  to  him  both  in  learning  and  in  zeal.  St.  Paul 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  they  had  only  received  John’s  baptism, 
and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  great  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  which  the  life  and  energy  of  the  Church  consisted. 
They  were  even  perplexed  by  his  question.  He  then  pointed  out, 
in  conformity  with  what  had  been  said  by  John  the  Baptist  him¬ 
self,  that  that  prophet  only  preached  repentance  to  prepare  men’s 
minds  for  Christ,  who  is  the  true  object  of  faith.  On  this  they 
received  Christian  baptism ;  and  after  they  were  baptized,  the 
laying  on  of  the  Apostle’s  hands  resulted,  as  in  all  other  Church¬ 
es,  in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  Tongues  and  of  Prophecy. 

After  this  occurrence  has  been  mentioned  as  an  isolated  fact, 
om-  attention  is  called  to  the  great  teacher’s  labors  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogue.  Doubtless,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  there.  Though 
they  are  not  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  St.  Paul,  we  have 
seen  them  so  lately  instructing  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.),  and  we 
shall  find  them  so  soon  again  senduig  salutations  to  Corinth  in 
the  Apostle’s  letter  from  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.),  that  we  cannot 
but  believe  he  met  his  old  associates,  and  again  experienced  the 
benefit  of  their  aid.  It  is  even  probable  that  he  again  worked 
with  them  at  the  same  trade :  for  in  the  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  34)  he  stated  that  “  his  own  hands 
had  ministered  to  his  necessities,  and  to  those  who  were  with 
them;”  and  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  he  says  (1  Cor.  iv.  11, 
12),  that  such  toil  had  continued  “even  to  that  hour.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  “reasoned”  in  the  Synagogue  at  Ephesus 
with  the  same  zeal  and  energy  with  which  his  spiritual  labors 
had  been  begim  at  Corinth.*  He  had  been  anxiously  expected, 
and  at  first  he  was  heartily  welcomed.  A  preparation  for  his 
teaching  had  been  made  by  Apollos  and  those  who  instructed 
him.  “  For  three  months  ”  Paul  continued  to  speak  boldly  in  the 
Synagogue,  “  arguing  and  endeavoring  to  convince  his  hearers 
of  all  that  related  to  the  kingdom  of  God.”  ®  The  hearts  of  some 
were  hardened,  while  others  repented  and  believed ;  and  in  the 
end  the  Apostle’s  doctrine  was  publicly  calumniated  by  the  Jews 
before  the  people. ^  On  this  he  openly  separated  himself,  and 
withdrew  the  disciples  from  the  Synagogue ;  and  the  Christian 


*  Acts  xviii.  4. 


^  Acts  xix.  8. 
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Church  at  Ephesus  became  a  distinct  body,  separated  both  from 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 

As  the  house  of  Justus  at  Corinth'  had  afforded  St.  Paul  a  re¬ 
fuge  from  calumny,  and  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  public 
instruction,  so  here  he  had  recourse  to  “  the  school  of  Tyrannus,” 
who  was  probably  a  teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  converted 
by  the  Apostle  to  Christianity.  His  labors  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  were  here  continued  for  two  whole  years.  For  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  occurred  during  this  residence,  for  the  persons  with 
whom  the  Apostle  became  acquainted,  and  for  the  precise  subjects 
of  his  teaching,  we  have  no  letters  to  give  us  information  supple- 
mentaiy  to  the  Acts,  as  in  the  cases  of  Thessalonica  and  CorintlP  : 
inasmuch  as  that  which  is  called  the  “  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,” 
enters  into  no  personal  or  incidental  details.  But  we  have,  in  the 
address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  an  affecting  picture  of 
an  Apostle’s  labors  for  the  salvation  of  those  whom  his  Master 
came  to  redeem.  From  that  address  we  learn,  tiiat  his  voice  had 
not  been  heard  within  the  school  of  Tyrannus  alone,  but  that  he 
had  gone  about  among  his  converts,  instructing  them  “  from 
house  to  house,”  and  warning  “  each  one”  of  them  affectionately 
“with  tears.”  ^  The  subject  of  his  teaching  was  ever  the  same, 
both  for  Jews  and  Greeks,  “  repentance  towards  God,  and  faitlr 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  ^  Labors  so  incessant,  so  dis¬ 
interested,  and  continued  through  so  long  a  time,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  great  result  at  Ephesus.  A  large  Church  was 
formed  over  which  many  presbyters  were  called  to  preside.^  Nor 
were  the  results  confined  to  the  city.  Throughout  the  province 
of  “Asia”  the  name  of  Christ  became  generally  known,  both  to 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles;  and  doubtless,  many  daughter- 
churches  were  founded,  whether  in  the  course  of  journeys  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Apostle  himself,  or  by  means  of  those  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted, — as  for  instance  by  Epaphras,  Archippus, 
and  Philemon,  in  eonnection  with  COIOSS00,  and  its  neighbor 
cities  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea. 

It  is  during  this  interval,  that  one  of  the  two  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  Ephesus  comes  prominently  into  view.  This  city 
was  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  the  worship  of  Diana, 

1  Acts  xviii.  7.  See  p.  362. 

®  See  the  Chapter  containing  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  those  which 
contain  the  tw'o  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  ®  Acts  xx.  20,  31.  *  Acts  xx.  21. 

''Acts  XX.  17,  “the  elders  of  the  chnrch,”  below  (v.  28)  called  “overseers.”  See  p.  395. 
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and  the  practice  of  magic.  Though  it  was  a  Greek  city,  like 
Athens  or  Corinth,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  were  half  Ori¬ 
ental.  The  image  of  the  tutelary  goddess  resembled  an  Indian 
idol  '■  rather  than  the  beautiful  forms  which  crowded  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  of  Athens:’^  and  the  enemy  which  St.  Paul  had  to  oppose  was 
not  a  vaunting  philosophy,  as  at  Corinth,  but  a  dark  and  Asiatic 
superstition.  The  worship  of  Diana  and  the  practice  of  magic 
were  closely  connected  together.  Eustathius  says,  that  the  mys¬ 
terious  symbols,  called  “Ephesian  Letters,”  were  engraved  on 
the  crown,  the  girdle,  and  the  feet  of  the  goddess.  These  Ephe¬ 
sian  letters  or  monograms  have  been  compared  by  a  Swedish 
writer  to  the  Runic  characters  of  the  north.  When  pronounced, 
they  were  regarded  as  a  charm;  and  were  directed  to  be  used,^ 
especially  by  those  who  were  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  When 
written,  they  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  Curious  stories  are 
told  of  their  influence.  Croesus  is  related  to  have  repeated  the 
mystic  syllables  when  on  his  funeral  pile ;  and  an  Ephesian  wrest¬ 
ler  is  said'  to  have  always  struggled  successfully  against  an 
antagonist  from  Miletus  until  he  lost  the  scroll,  which  before  had 
been  like  a  talisman.  The  study  of  these  symbols  was  an  elabo¬ 
rate  science :  and  books,  both  numerous  and  costly,  were  com¬ 
piled  by  its  professors. 

This  statement  throws  some  light  on  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  Apostles  were  always  able  to  work  miracles  at 
will.  An  influx  of  supernatural  power  was  given  to  them,  at 
the  time,  and  according  to  the  circumstances,  that  required  it. 
And  the  character  of  the  miracles  was  not  always  the  same. 
They  were  accommodated  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  sin,  superstition, 
and  ignorance  they  were  required  to  oppose.  Hoi*e,  at  Ephesus, 
St.  Paul  was  in  the  face  of  magicians,  like  Moses  and  Aaron  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh ;  and  it  is  distinctly  said  that  his  miracles  were  “  not 
ordinary  wonders ;  ”  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
different  from  those  which  he  usually  performed.  We  know,  in 
the  case  of  our  Blessed  Lord’s  miracles,  that  though  the  change 
was  usually  accomplished  on  the  speaking  of  a  word,  intermediate 
agency  was  sometimes  employed ;  as  when  the  blind  man  was 
healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.  A  miracle  which  has  a  closer  ref- 

1  See  the  Coin  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  and  the  description  of  Diana’s  worship  in 
Chapter  XVI.  *  See  p.  320,  &c.  8  gee  p.  409.  ‘Acts  xix.  11. 
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erence  to  our  present  subject,  is  tliat  in  wliicli  tlie  hem  of  Christ’s 
garment  was  made  effectual  to  the  healing  of  a  poor  sufferer,  and 
the  conviction  of  the  bystanders. ‘  So  on  this  occasion  garments 
were  made  the  means  of  communicating  a  healing  power  to  those 
who  were  at  a  distance,  whether  they  were  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  or  afflicted  with  ordinary  diseases.'^  Such  effects,  thus 
publicly  manifested,  were  a  signal  refutation  of  the  charms  and 
amulets  and  mystic  letters  of  Ephesus.  Yet  was  this  no  encour¬ 
agement  to  blind  superstition.  When  the  suffering  woman  was 
healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  the  garment,  the  Saviour  turned 
round  and  said,  “  Virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.” ^  And  here  at 
Ephesus  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  Gfod  who  “  wrought  mira¬ 
cles  by  the  hands  of  Paul  ”  (v.  11),  and  that  “  the  name,”  not 
of  Paul,  but  “of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  magnified.”  (v.  17). 

These  miracles  must  have  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  practised  curious  arts  in  Ephesus.  Among 
the  magicians  who  were  then  in  this  city,  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  through  the  East,  were  several  Jewish  exorcists.^ 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  need  not  surprise  us.  The  stern 
severity  with  which  sorcery  was  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testament" 
attests  the  early  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  such  practices  :  the 
Talmud  bears  witness  to  the  continuance  of  these  practices  at  a 
later  period ;  and  we  have  already  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  to  notice  the  spread  of  Jewish  magicians  through 
various  parts  of  the  Poman  Empire.  ®  It  was  an  age  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  imposture — an  age  also  in  which  the  powers  of  evil 
manifested  themselves  with  peculiar  force.  Hence  we  find  St. 
Paul  classing  “witchcraft”  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v. 
20),  and  solemnly  warning  the  Galatians  both  in  words  and  by 
his  letters,  that  they  who  practice  it  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  it  is  of  such  that  he  writes  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii. 
13), — that  “evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse, 
deceiving  and  being  deceived.”  This  passage  in  St.  Paul’s  latest 
letter  had  probably  reference  to  that  very  city  in  which  we  see 
him  now  brought  into  opposition  with  Jewish  sorcerers.  These 
men,  believing  that  the  name  of  Jesus  acted  as  a  charm,  and 

^  Matt.  ix.  20.  ®  .4cts  xix.  12.  ®  Luka  viii.  46.  Compare  vi.  19.  *  Acts  xix.  13. 

^  SeeExod.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xx  27 ;  Deut.  xviii.  10, 11;  1  Sam.  xxv.ii.  3,  9. 

®  See  p.  156. 
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recognizing  the  Apostle  as  a  Jew  like  themselves,  attempted  his 
method  of  casting  out  evil  spirits.^  But  he  to  whom  the  demons 
were  subject,  and  who  had  given  to  His  servant  “  power  and 
authority”  over  them  (Luke  ix.  1),  had  shame  and  terror  in 
store  for  those  who  presumed  thus  to  take  Ilis  Holy  Name  in 
vain. 

One  specific  instance  is  recorded,  which  produced  disastrous 
consequences  to  those  who  made  the  attempt,  and  led  to  wide 
results  among  the  general  population.  In  the  number  of  those 
who  attempted  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  the  “name  of  Jesus,” 
were  seven  brothers,  sons  of  Sceva,  who  is  called  a  high  priest, 
either  because  he  had  really  held  this  office  at  Jerusalem,  or 
because  he  was  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests. 
But  the  demons,  who  were  subject  to  Jesus,  and  by  His  will  sub¬ 
ject  to  those  who  preached  His  Gospel,  treated  with  scorn  those- 
who  used  His  Name  without  being  converted  to  His  truth. 
“Jesus  I  recognize,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye?  ”  was  the 
answer  of  the  evil  spirit.  And  straitway  the  man  who  was  pos¬ 
sessed  sprang  upon  them,  with  frantic  violence,  so  that  they  were  ut¬ 
terly  discomfited,  and  “fled  out  of  the  house  naked  and  wounded.’'* 

This  fearful  result  of  the  profane  use  of  that  Holy  Name 
which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  soon  became  notorious,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jews.®  Consternation  and  alarm  took  possession  of  the  minds  of 
many ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  alai’m  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  began  to  be  reverenced  and  honored.  Even  among  those 
who  had  given  their  faith  to  St.  Paul’s  preaching,  some  appear  to 
have  retained  their  attachment  to  the  practice  of  magical  arts. 
Their  conscience  was  moved  by  what  had  recently  occurred,  and 
they  came  and  made  a  full  confession  to  the  Apostle,  and  publicly 
acknowledged  and  forsook  their  deeds  of  darkness. 

The  fear  and  conviction  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  those 
who  made  a  profession  of  Christianity.  A  large  number  of  the 
sorcerers  themselves^  openly  renounced  the  practice  which  had 
been  so  signally  condemned  by  a  higher  power;  and  they  brought 
together  the  books^  that  contained  the  mystic  formularies,  and 
burnt  them  before  all  the  people.  Wlien  the  volumes  were  con¬ 
sumed,  they  proceeded  to  reckon  up  the  price  at  which  these 

1  See  V.  13.  ^  See  v.  16.  s 

^  Literally.  “  tlieir  books.” 
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manuals  of  enchantment  would  be  valued.  Such  books,  from 
their  very  nature,  would  he  costly ;  and  all  books  in  that  age  bore 
a  value,  which  is  far  above  any  standard  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  whole  cost  thus 
sacrificed  and  surrendered  amounted  to  as  much  as  two  thousand 
pounds  of  English  money.  This  scene  must  have  been  long 
remembered  at  Ephesus.  It  was  a  strong  proof  of  honest  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  sorcerers,  and  a  stinking  attestation  of  the 
triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  work¬ 
ers  of  evil  were  put  to  scorn,  like  the  priests  of  Baal  by  Elijah  on 
Mount  Carmel;*  and  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
“  increased  mightily  and  grew  strong.”^ 

With  tliis  narrative  of  the  burning  of  the  books,  we  have  nearly 
reached  the  term  of  St.  Paul’s  three  years’  residence  at  Ephesus. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  two  important  subjects  demand 
our  attention,  each  of  which  may  be  treated  in  a  separate  Chap¬ 
ter  :  — the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  the  circumstances 
in  Achaia  which  led  to  the  writing  of  it, — and  the  uproar  in  the 
Ephesian  Theater,  which  will  bo  considered  in  connection  with  a 
description  of  the  city,  and  some  notice  of  the  worship  of  Diana. 

1 1  Kings  xviii.  ®v.  20.  ®  See  v.  21. 
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St.  Paul  pays  a  short  Visit  to  Corinth.  —  Returns  to  Ephesus.  —  Writes  a 

Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  now  lost.—  They  reply,  desiring  further 

Explanations.  —  State  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  —  St.  Paul  writes  the  First 

Fpistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

We  have  hitherto  derived  such  information  as  we  possess,  con¬ 
cerning  the  proceedings  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  from  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  the  Acts  ;  but  we  must  now  record  an  occurrence  which 
St.  Luke  has  passed  over  in  silence,  and  which  we  know  only  from 
a  few  incidental'  allusions  in  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  himself. 
This  occurrence,  which  probably  took  place  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul’s  residence  at  Ephesus, 
was  a  short  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Church  at  Corinth. 

If  we  had  not  possessed  any  direct  information  that  such  a 
visit  had  been  made,  yet  in  itself  it  ’would  have  seemed  highly 
probable  that  St.  Paul  would  not  have  remained  three  years  at 
Ephesus  without  revisiting  his  Coruithian  converts.  We  have 
already  remarked’  on  the  facility  of  communication  existing  be¬ 
tween  these  two  great  cities,  which  were  united  by  a  continual 
reciprocity  of  commerce,  and  were  the  capitals  of  two  peaceful 
provinces.  And  examples  of  the  intercourse  which  actually  took 
place  between  the  Christians  of  the  two  Churches  have  occurred, 
both  in  the  case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  one  to  the  other  (Acts  xviii.  18,  19),  and  in  that  of  Apollos, 
concerning  whom,  “  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia,” 
“  the  brethren  [at  Ephesus]  'wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  [at 
Corinth]  to  receive  him”  (Acts  xviii.  27).  In  the  last  Chapter, 
some  of  the  results  of  this  visit  of  Apollos  to  Corinth  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  ;  he  was  now  probably  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  we  know 
that  he  was  remaining'  (and,  it  would  seem,  stationary)  during 
the  third  year  of  St.  Paul’s  residence  in  that  capital.  No  doubt, 
on  his  return,  he  had  much  to  tell  of  the  Corinthian  converts  to 
their  father  in  the  faithj — much  of  joy  and  hope,  but  also  much 

^  ip.  384.  ®  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 
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of  pain,  to  communicate  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those 
tares  among  the  wheat,  which  we  shall  presently  see  in  their 
maturer  growth,  had  already  begun  to  germinate,  although  neither 
Paul  had  planted,  nor  Apollos  watered  them.  One  evil  at  least, 
we  know,  prevailed  extensively,  and  threatened  to  corrupt  the 
whole  Church  of  Corinth.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  addic¬ 
tion  ot  many  Corinthian  Christians  to  those  sins  of  impurity 
which  they  had  practised  in  the  days  of  their  Heathenism,  and 
which  disgraced  their  native  city,  even  among  the  Heathen.  We 
have  before  mentioned  the  peculiar  licentiousness  of  manners 
which  prevailed  at  Corinth.  So  notorious  was  this,  that  it  had 
actually  passed  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and 
the  very  word  “  to  Corinthianize,”  meant  “  to  play  the  wanton 
nay,  the  had  reputation  of  the  city  had  become  proverbial,  even 
in  foreign  languages,  and  is  immortalized  by  the  Latin  poets. 
Such  being  the  habits  in  which  many  of  the  Corinthian  converts 
had  been  educated,  we  cannot  wonder  if  it  proved  most  difficult 
to  root  out  immorality  from  the  rising  Church.  The  offenders 
against  Christian  chastity  were  exceedingly  numerous  at  this 
period ;  and  it  was  especially  with  the  object  of  attempting  to 
reform  them,  and  to  check  the  growing  mischief,  that  St.  Paul 
now  determined  to  visit  Corinth. 

He  has  himself  described  this  visit  as  a  painful  one' ;  he  went 
in  sorrow  at  the  tidings  he  had  received,  and  when  he  arrived,  he 
found  the  state  of  things  even  worse  than  he  had  expected  ;  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  a  time  of  personal  humiliation’'  to  himself, 
occasioned  by  the  flagrant  sins  of  so  many  of  his  own  converts ; 
he  reminds  the  Corinthians,  afterwards,  how  he  had  “  mourned  ” 
over  those  who  had  dishonored  the  name  of  Christ  by  “  the  un¬ 
cleanliness  and  fornication  and  wantonness  which  they  had  com¬ 
mitted.”  3 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  he  showed  the  greatest  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  individual  offenders  ;  he  warned  them  of  the  heinous 
guilt  which  they  were  incurring ;  he  showed  them  its  inconsist¬ 
ency  with  their  Christian  calling  ;  he  reminded  them  how,  at 
their  baptism,  they  had  died  to  sin,  and  risen  again  unto  right¬ 
eousness  ;  but  he  did  not  at  once  exclude  them  from  the  Church 
which  they  had  defiled.  Yet  he  was  compelled  to  threaten  them 
with  this  penalty,  if  they  persevered  in  the  sins  which  had  now 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  *  2  Cor.  xii.  21.  ’  2  Cor.  xii  21). 
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called  fortli  his  rebuke.  He  has  recorded  the  very  words  which 
he  used.  “  If  I  come  again,”  he  said,  “  I  will  not  spare.”  ‘ 

It  appears  probable  that,  on  this  occasion,  St.  Paul  remained 
but  a  very  short  time  at  Cprinth.  Wlien  afterwards,  in  writing 
to  them,  he  says  that  he  does  not  wish  “  now  to  pay  them  a  pass¬ 
ing  visit,”  he  seems  to  imply  that  his  last  visit  had  deserved  that 
epithet.  Moreover,  had  it  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  “  space 
of  three  years,”  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  spent  at 
Ephesus,  (Acts  xx.  31),  he  would  probably  have  expressed  him¬ 
self  differently  in  that  part  of  his  address  to  the  Ephesian  pres¬ 
byters;  and  a  long  visit  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  furnish 
more  allusions  in  the  Epistles  so  soon  after  written  to  Corinth. 
The  silence  of  St.  Luke  also,  which  is  easily  explained  on  the 
supposition  of  a  short  visit,  would  be  less  natural  had  St.  Paul 
been  long  absent  from  Ephesus,  where  he  appears,  from  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  the  Acts,  to  be  stationary  during  all  this  period. 

On  these  grounds,  we  suppose  that  the  Apostle,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  constant  maritime  intercourse  between  the  two  cities, 
had  gone  by  sea  to  Corinth";  and  that  he  now  returned  to  Ephesus 
by  the  same  route,  (which  was  very  much  shorter  than  that  by 
land),  after  spending  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  Corinth. 

But  his  censures  and  Avarnings  had  produced  too  little  effect 
upon  his  converts  ;  his  mildness  had  been  mistaken  for  weak¬ 
ness  ;  his  hesitation  in  punishing  had  been  ascribed  to  a  fear  of 
the  offenders  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  received  new  intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  profligacy  Avhich  had  infected  the  community 
was  still  increasing.  Then  it  Avas  that  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  resort  to  harsher  measures  ;  he  wrote  an  Epistle  ,( which  has 
not  been  preserved  to  us)  ^  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  he 
ordered  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  by  Aurtue  of  his  Apostolic 
authority,  “  to  cease  from  all  intercourse  with  fornicators.”  By 
this  he  meant,  as  he  subsecpiently  explained  his  injunctions,  to 
direct  the  exclusion  of  all  profligates  from  the  Church.  The 
Corinthians,  however,  either  did  not  understand  this,  or  (to  ex¬ 
cuse  themselves)  they  affected  not  to  do  so,  for  they  asked,  Iioav 
it  Avas  possible  for  them  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse  Avith  the 
profligate,  unless  they  entirely  secluded  themselves  from  all  the 

1  2  Cor.  xiii:  2. 

In  proof  of  this,  see  the  note  on  1  Cor.  v.  9—12.  This  lost  Epistle  must  have  been 
written  after  his  second  visit ;  otherwise  he  need  not  have  explained  it  in  the  passage 
referred  to. 
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business  of  life,  which  they  had  to  transact  with  their  Heathen 
neighbors.  Whether  the  lost  Epistle  contained  any  other  topics, 
we  cannot  know  with  certainty  ;  but  we  may  conclude  with  some 
probability  that  it  was  very  short,  and  directed  to  this  one  sub¬ 
ject'  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  it  should  not 
have  been  preserved  together  with  the  two  subsequent  Epistles. 

Soon  after  this  short  letter  had  been  dispatched,  Timotheus, 
accompanied  by  Erastus,  left  Ephesus  for  Macedonia.  St.  Paul 
desired  him,  if  possible,  to  continue  his  journey  to  Corinth ;  but 
did  not  feel  certain  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
consistently  with  the  other  objects  of  his  journey,  which  probably 
had  reference  to  the  great  collection  now  going  on  for  the  poor 
Hebrew  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

Meantime,  some  members  of  the  household  of  Chloe,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Christian  family  at  Corinth,  arrived  at  Ephesus  ;  and 
from  them  St.  Paul  received  fuller  information  than  he  before 
possessed  of  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  spirit 
of  party  had  seized  upon  its  members,  and  well  nigh  destroyed 
Christian  love.  We  have  already  seen,  in  our  general  view  of 
the  diwsions  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  the  great  parties 
which  then  divided  the  Christian  world  had  ranked  themselves 
under  the  names  of  different  Apostles,  whom  they  attempted  to 
set  up  against  each  other  as  rival  leaders.  At  Corinth,  as  in 
other  places,  emissaries  had  arrived  from  the  Judaizers  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  who  boasted  of  their  “  letters  of  commendation”  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  faith  ;  they  did  not,  however,  attempt,  as  yet, 
to  insist  upon  circumcision,  as  we  shall  find  them  doing  success¬ 
fully  among  the  simpler  population  of  Galatia.  This  would  have 
been  hopeless  in  a  great  and  civilized  community  like  that  of 
Corinth,  imbued  with  Greek  feelings  of  contempt  for  what  they 
would  have  deemed  a  barbarous  superstition.  Here,  therefore, 
the  Judaizers  confined  themselves,  in  tlie  first  instance,  to  per 
sonal  attacks  against  St.  Paul,  whose  apostleship  they  denied, 
whose  motives  they  calumniated,  and  whose  authority  they  per¬ 
suaded  the  Corinthians  to  repudiate.  Some  of  them  declared 
themselves  the  followers  of  “  Cephas,”  whom  the  Lord  Himself 
had  selected  to  be  the  chief  Apostle  ;  others  (probably  th.e  more 

1  Probably  it  was  in  this  lost  letter  that  lie  gave  them  notice  of  his  intention  to  visit 
them  on  his  way  to  Macedonia;  for  altering  which  he  was  so  much  blamed  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents. 
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extreme  members  of  the  party)’ boasted  of  their  own  immediate 
connection  with  Christ  Himself,  and  their  intimacy  with  “  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,”  and  especially  with  James,  the  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  endeavors  of  these  agitators  to 
undermine  the  influence  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  met  with 
undeserved  success  ;  and  they  gained  over  a  strong  party  to  their 
side.  Meanwhile,  those  who  were  still  steadfast  to  the  doctrines 
of  St.  Paul,  yet  were  not  all  unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  his 
person  :  a  portion  of  them  preferred  the  Alexandrian  learning 
with  which  Apollos  had  enforced  his  preaching,  to  the  simple 
style  of  their  first  teacher,  who  had  designedly  abstained,  at 
Corinth,  from  anything  like  philosophical  argumentation.’’  This 
party,  then,  who  sought  to  form  for  themselves  a  philosophical 
Christianity,  called  themselves  the  followers  of  Apollos  ;  although 
the  latter,  for  his  part,  evidently  disclaimed  the  rivalry  with  St. 
Paul  which  was  thus  implied,  and  even  refused  to  revisit  Corinth® 
lest  he  should  seem  to  countenance  the  factious  spirit  of  his 
adherents. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Antinomian  Free-thinkers,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  to  form  so  dangerous  a  portion  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  attached  themselves  to  this  last-named  party  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  were,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  worst  elements 
of  evil  at  Corinth :  they  put  forward  a  theoretic  defence  of  the 
practical  immorality  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  some  of  them  had 
so  lost  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  faith  as  to  deny  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  dead,  and  thus  to  adopt  the  belief,  as  well  as 
the  sensuality,  of  their  Epicurean  neighbors,  whose  motto  was, 
“  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

A  crime,  recently  committed  by  one  of.these  pretended  Christ¬ 
ians,  was  now  reported  to  St.  Paul,  and  excited  his  utmost  ab¬ 
horrence  :  a  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church  was  openly  living 
in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  ste}>mother,  and  that,  during 
his  father’s  life ;  yet  this  audacious  offender  was  not  excluded 
from  the  Church. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  evils  :  some  Christians  were  showing 
their  total  want  of  brotherly  love,  by  bringing  vexatious  actions 
against  their  brethren  in  the  Heathen  courts  of  law  ;  others  were 
turning  even  the  spiritual  gifts  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  occasions  of  vanity  and  display,  not  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  fanatical  delusion  ;  the  decent  order  of  Christian  wor- 

J  See  p.  4' 7.  2 1  Cor.  ii.  1—6. 
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ship  was  disturbed  by  the  tumultuary  claims  of  rival  ministra¬ 
tions  ;  women  bad  forgotten  the  modesty  of  their  sex,  and  came 
forward,  unveiled,  (contrary  to  the  habit  of  their  country,)  to 
address  the  public  assembly ;  and  even  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy 
Communion  itself  was  profaned  by  scenes  of  revelling  and  de¬ 
bauch. 

About  the  same  time  that  all  this  disastrous  intelligence  was 
brought  to  St.  Paul  by  the  household  of  Chloe,  other  messengers 
arrived  from  Corinth,  bearing  the  answer  of  the  Church  to  his 
previous  letter,  of  which  (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  they 
requested  an  explanation ;  and  at  the  same  time  referring  to  his 
decision  several  questions  which  caused  dispute  and  difficulty. 
These  questions  related — 1st,  To  the  controversies  respecting 
meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  ;  2ndly,  To  the  disputes 
regarding  celibacy  and  matrimony ;  the  right  of  divorce  ;  and 
the  perplexities  which  arose  in  the  case  of  mixed  mai'riages, 
where  one  of  the  parties  was  an  unbeliever ;  3rdly,  To  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church. 

St.  Paul  hastened  to  reply  to  these  questions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  denounce  the  sins  which  had  polluted  the  Corinthian 
Church,  and  almost  annulled  its  right  to  the  name  of  Christian. 
The  letter  which  he  was  thus  led  to  write  is  addressed,  not  only 
to  this  metropolitan  Church,  but  also  to  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nities  established  in  other  places  in  the  same  province,’  which 
might  be  regarded  as  dependencies  of  that  in  the  capital  city ; 
hence  we  must  infer  that  these  Churches  also  had  been  infected 
by  some  of  the  errors  or  vices  which  had  prevailed  at  Corinth. 
Tlie  letter  is,  in  its  contents,  the  most  diversified  of  all  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  its  topics,  is  the 
depth  of  its  interest  for  ourselves.  For  by  it  we  are  introduced, 
as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  its 
minutest  features  are  revealed  to  us  under  the  light  of  daily  life. 
We  see  the  picture  of  a  Christian  congregation  as  it  met  for  wor¬ 
ship  in  some  upper  chamber,  such  as  the  house  of  Aquila,  or  of 
Gains,  could  furnish.  We  see  that  these  seasons  of  pure  devo¬ 
tion  were  not  unalloyed  by  human  vanity  and  excitement ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  Heathen  auditor  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the  Christian  prophets,  the 
secrets  of  his  conscience  laid  bare  to  him,  and  himself  constrained 
to  fall  down  on  his  face  and  worship  God ;  we  hear  the  fervent 

1  See  the  translation  of  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  and  the  note;  also  p.  371. 
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thanksgiving  echoed  hy  the  unanimous  Amen ;  v^e  see  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion  terminating  the  feast  of 
love.  Again,  we  become  familiar  with  the  perplexities  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  the  corrupting  proximity  of  Heathen  immorality,  the 
lingering  superstition,  the  rash  speculation,  the  lawless  perver¬ 
sion  of  Christian  liberty;  we  witness  the  strife  of  theological 
factions,  the  party  names,  the  sectarian  animosities.  We  per¬ 
ceive  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  upon  the  Apostle,  who 
must  guard  from  so  many  perils,  and  guide  through  so  many 
difficulties,  his  children  in  the  faith,  whom  else  he  had  begotten 
in  vain  ;  and  we  learn  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  magnitude  of 
that  laborious  responsibility  under  which  he  describes  himself  as 
almost  ready  to  sink — “  the  care  of  all  the  Churches.” 

But  while  we  rejoice  that  so  many  details  of  the  deepest  his¬ 
torical  interest  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  this  Epistle,  let  us 
not  forget  to  thank  God  who  so  inspired  His  Apostle,  that  in  his 
answers  to  questions  of  transitory  interest,  he  has  laid  down 
principles  of  eternal  obligation.  Let  us  trace  with  gratitude  the 
providence  of  Him,  who  “  out  of  darkness  calls  up  light ;  ”  by 
whose  mercy  it  was  provided  that  the  unchastity  of  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  should  occasion  the  sacred  laws  of  moral  purity  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  ever  through  the  Christian  world  ; — that  iheir  denial  of 
the  resurrection  should  cause  those  words  to  be  recorded,  whereon 
reposes,  as  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  be  shaken,  our  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  hope  of  immoi’tality. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Epistle,  which  was  written 
at  Easter,  in  the  third  year  of  St.  Paul’s  residence, at  Ephesus: — 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.^ 
Salutation.  I  PAUL,  a  Called  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  i. 

^  The  date  of  this  Epistle  can  be  fixed  -ndth  more  precision  than  that  of  any  other.  It 
gives  us  the  means  of  ascertaining,  not  merely  the  year,  but  even  (with  great  probability) 
the  month  and  weelj,  in  which  it  was  written. 

(1)  Apollos  had  been  working  at  Corinth,  and  was  now  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor. 
i.  12;  iii.  4,  22;  iv.  6;  xvi.  12).  This  was  the  case  during  St.  Paul’s  residence  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  1). 

(2)  He  wrote  during  t/ie  days  of  unleavened  bread,  i.'e.  at  Easter  (1  Cor.  v  7;  see  the 
note  on  that  passage),  and  intended  to  remain  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost  (xvi.  8,  cf.  xv.  32). 
After  leaving  Ephesus,  he  purpo.sed  to  come  by  Macedonia  to  Achaia  (xvi.  5— 7).  This 
was  the  route  he  took  (.\cts  xx.  1,  2)  on  leaving  Ephesus  after  the  tumult  in  the  theatre. 
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2  the  will  of  God,  and  Sosthenes  ‘  the  Brother,  TO 
THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  AT  CORINTH,  hallowed 
in  Christ  Jesus,  called  Saints*^;  togejher  with  alF 
who'  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  in 
every  place  which  is  their  home  —  and  our  home  also. 
Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father, 

3  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4  I  Thank  my  God  continuallv  on  vour  be-  introductory 

J  thniik^igiving  for 

half,  for  the  grace  of  God  given  unto  you  in 

6  Christ  Jesus.  Because,  in  Him,  you  were  every- wise 
enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  speech  and  knowledge, 

6  (for  thus  my  testimony  to  Christ  was  confirmed  among 

7  you),  so  that  you  come  behind  no  other  church  in  any 
gift;  looking  earnestly  for  the  time  when  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  shall  be  revealed  to  sight. 

8  And  He  also  will  confirm  ®you  unto  the  end,  that  you 

(3)  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  with  him  at  Ephesus  (xvi.  19).  They  had  taken  up  their 
residence  at  Ephesus  before  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  26). 

(4)  The  Great  Collection  was  going  on  in  Achaia  (xvi.  1 — 3).  When  he  wrote  to  the 
Romans  from  Corinth  during  his  three  months’  visit  there  (Acts  xx.'S),  the  collection  was 
completed  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Rom.  xv.  26). 

(5)  He  hopes  to  go  bv  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Rome  (xvi.  4,  and  xv.  25 — 28). 
Now  the  time  when  he  entertained  this  very  purpose  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
long  Ephesian  residence  (Acts  xix.  21). 

(6)  He  had  sent  Timothy  towards  Corinth  (iv.  17),  but  not  direct  (xvi.  10).  Now  it  was 
at  the  close  of  his  Ephesian  residence  (Acts  xix.  22)  that  he  sent  Timothy  with  Erastus 
(the  Corinthian)  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  which  was  one  way  to  Corinth,  but  not  the 
shortest. 

1  Sosthenes  is,  perhaps,  the  same  mentioned  Acts  xviii.  17. 

^  The  sense  of  the  word  for  “  Saints  ”  in  the  New  Testament  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
modern  “Christians;”  but  it  w’ould  be  an  anachronism  so  to  translate  it  here,  since  (in 
the  time  of  St  Paul)  the  word  “  Christian”  wa's  only  used  as  a  terra  of  reproach.  The 
objection  to  translating  it  “saints”  is,  that  the  idea  now  often  conveyed  by  that  term  is 
different  from  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  as  used  by  St.  Paul.  Yet  as  no  other  Eng¬ 
lish  word  represents  it  better,  either  the  old  rendering  must  be  retained,  or  an  aw'kward 
periphrasis  employed.  The  English  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  applies  the 
term  to  all  members  of  the  Church. 

^  This  is  added  to  comprehend  those  Christians  of  the  Church  of  Achaia  who  were  not 
resident  at  Corinth,  but  in  the  neigboring  places  of  the  same  province.  Compare  2* 
Cor.  i.  1. 

<  Observe  how  “  I  thank  ”  and  “  my  ”  follow  immediately  after  “  Paul  and  Sosthenes,” 
showing  that,  though  the  salutation  runs  in  the  name  of  both,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
was  St.  Paul  alone.  Compare  the  remarks  on  1  Thess.  1.  2. 

®  i.  e.  lie  idll  do  Bis  part  to  confirm  you  unto  the  end.  If  you  fall,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  His  help. 
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may  be  without  reproach  at  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  For  God  is  faithful,  by  whom  you  were  called  9 
into  fellowship  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Rebuke  of  their  I  exhoi’t  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of 

party-spint,  and  J  i  t  J  .  ^ 

or'ulo  pZr  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  shun  disputes,  and  10 
philosophical  divisions  among  you,  but  to  be  knit  11 

together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment.^ 
For  I  have  been  informed  concerning  you,  my  breth¬ 
ren,  by  the  members  of  Chloe’s  household,  that  there  are 
contentions  among  you.  I  mean,  that  one  of  you  says,  12 
“I  am  a  follower  of  Paul;  ”  another,  “1  of  Apollos;” 
another,  “I  of  Cephas;”**  another,  “I  of  Christ.”  Is 
Christ  divided?  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you?  or  were  13 
you  baptized  unto  the  name  of  Paul  ?  I  thank  God 
that  I  baptized  none  of  you  except  Crispus  and  Gaius^  14 
(lest  any  one  should  say  that  I  baptized  unto  my  own  15 
name);  and  I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Steph-  16 
anas;  besides  these  I  know  not  that  I  baptized  any 
other.  For  Christ  sent  me  forth  as  His  Apostle,  not  to  17 
baptize,  but  to  publish  the  Glad-tidings ;  and  that,  not 
with  wisdom  of  word,  lest  thereby  the  cross  of  Christ 
should  be  made  void."'  For  the  word  of  the  cross, -  to  18 
those  in  the  way  of  perdition,  is  folly ;  but  to  us  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  it  is  the  power  of  God.  And  so  it  is 
written,  destroy  the  ivisdom  of  the  wise^  and\^ 

bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.'"^ 
Where  is  the  Philosopher?  Where  is  the  Rabbi?  20 
here  is  the  reasoner  of  this  world  ?  Has  not  God 

’  “  Mind  ”  refers  to  the  view  taken  by  the  understanding;  “judgment”  to  the  practical 
decision  arrived  at. 

‘  Caphns  !s  tlie  name  by  which  St.  Peter  is  called  throughout  this  Epistle.  It  was  the 
actual  word  used  by  our  Lord  Himself,  and  remained  the  Apostle’s  usual  appellation 
among  the  lewish  Christians  up  to  this  time.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  afterwards  have 
been  so  entirely  supplanted  by  its  Greek  equivalent,  “  Peter,”  even  among  the  Jewish 
Christians.  See  note  on  Gal.  1.  18.  See  pp.  405 _ 4ll. 

®  Or  Caius,  if  we  use  the  Roman  spelling.  See  p.  364. 

^  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Rom.  iv.  14. 

®  i.  e.  the  tidings  of  a  cnicijied  Messiah. 

'  Is.  xxix.  14;  not  quite  literally  quoted  from  LXX. 
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21  turned  the  world’s  wisdom  into  folly?  for  when  the 
world  had  failed  to  gain  by  its  wisdom  the  knowledge 
of  God  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the 

22  folly  of  our  preaching,  to  save  those  who  believe.  For 
the  Jews  require  a  sign  [from  heaven],  and  the  Greeks 

23  demand  philosophy;  but  we'  proclaim  a  Messiah  cruci¬ 
fied,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks 

24  a  folly ;  but  to  the  called"*  themselves,  whether  they  be 
Jews  or  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wis- 

25  dom  of  God.  For  the  folly  of  God  is  wiser  than  man’s 
wisdom,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 

26  man’s  strength.  For  you  see,  brethren,  how  God  has 
called  you ;  how  few  of  you  are  wise  in  earthly  wisdom, 

27  how  few  are  powerful,  how  few  are  noble.  But  the 
world’s  folly,  God  has  chosen,  to  confound  its  wisdom ; 
and  the  world’s  weakness  God  has  chosen,  to  confound 

28  its  strength;  and  the  world’s  base  things,  and  thmgs 
despised,  yea  things  that  have  no  being,  God  has  chosen, 

29  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  be;  that  no  flesh 

30  should  glory  in  His  presence.  But  you  are  His  chib 
dren®  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  sent  unto  us  as  our 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption  ;  that  it  might  be  according  as  it  is  written, 

31  “iZe  that  boasteth^  let  him  boast  in  the  Lordy^ 

ii.  So,  brethren,  when  I  myself  came  among  mhisomifeach- 

1  you,  and  declared  to  you  the  testimony  of  aimed  at'estab- 

p  lishing  reputa- 

God,  I  came  not  with  surpassing  skill  of 

2  speech,  or  wisdom.  For  no  knowledge  did  the  supernatural 

■j-  ...  1  i.  xl  power  and  wis- 

1  purpose  to  display  amoup;  you,  but  the  dom  which  be- 

^  Id  O  a/  ^  longs  to  the  Spirit 

3  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  Him®  ofGod. 

^  We,  including  St.  Paul  and  the  other  preachers  of  Christianity. 

®  All  will)  inahe  an  outward  profession  of  Cliristianity  are  in  St.  Paul’s  language  “the 
called.”  Tlioy  have  received  a  message  from  God,  winch  has  called  them  to  enter  into 
His  church.  *  “  Of  Him.” 

*  Jerem.  ix.  23,  24,  from  the  LXX.,  but  not  literally. 

*  i.  e.  Him,  not  exalted  on  the  earthly  throne  of  David,  but  condemned  to  the  death  of 
the  vilest  malefactor. 
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— crucified.  And  in  my  intercourse  with  you,  I  was  filled 
with  weakness  and  fear  and  much  trembling.  ^  And  4 
when  I  proclaimed  my  message,  I  used  not  j^ersuasive 
words  of  human  wisdom,  but  showed  forth  the  work¬ 
ing  of  God’s  Spirit  and  power,  that  your  faith  might  5 
have  its  foundation  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  among  those  who  are  ripe  in  under-  6 
standing,^  I  speak  wisdom;  albeit  not  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  nor  of  its  rulers,  who  will  soon  be  nought. 
But  it  is  God’s  wisdom  that  I  speak,  whereof  the  secret  7 
is  made  known  to  Ilis -people;^  even  the  hidden  wis¬ 
dom  Avhich  God  ordained  before  the  ages,  that  we  might 
be  glorified  thereby.  But  the  rulers  of  this  world  knew  8 
it  not;  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have 
crucified  the .  Lord  of  Glory.  But  as  it  is  written,  9. 
‘■'■Eye  hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard^  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man^  the  things  which  God  hath  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  that  love  Himy^  Yet  to  us®  God  has  10 
revealed  them  by  His  Spirit.  For  the  Spirit  fathoms 
all  things,  even  the  depths  of  God.  For  who  can  know  11 
what  belongs  to  man  but  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
within  him?  even  so  none  can  know  what  belongs  to 
God,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  alone.  Now  we  have  re-  12 
ceived,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which 
is  of  God;  that  we  might  understand  those  things 
which  have  been  freely  given  ns  by  God. 

I  St.  Paul  appears,  on  liis  first  coming  to  Corinth,  to  haye  been  snflering  under  great 
depression,  perhaps  caused  by  the  bodily  malady  to  which  he  was  subject,  perhaps  by  the 
ill  success  of  his  efforts  at  Athens.  Cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  8.  See  pp.  255,  352. 

The  expression  “fear  and  trembling”  is  peculiarly  Pauline,  being  used  in  four  of  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  and  by  no  other  writer  in  the  New  Testament.  It  does  not  mean  fear  of 
j'crsonnl  danger^  but  a  trembUng  anxiety  to  perform  a  duly.  Thus,  in  Eph.  vi.  5,  slaves  are 
charged  to  obey  their  masters  thus,  and  this  anxious  conscientiousness  is  opposed  to  “  ej'c- 
service.”, 

*  “  The  perfect  ”  is  St.  Paul’s  expressiou  for  those  who  had  attained  the  maturity  of 
Christian  wisdom.  Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  and  Phil.  iii.  15.  Such  men  could  understand 
that  his  teaching  was  in  truth  the  highest  philosophy. 

3  “  Wisdom  in  a  mystery,”  is  a  wisdom  revealed  to  the  initiated,  i.  e.  (in  this  case)  to 
Christians ;  but  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

<  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  is  the  nearest  passage  to  this  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  quotation  ia 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  exactly. 

6  Us,  including  all  the  inspired  Christian  teachers,  and  the  rest  of  the  “  perfect.” 
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13  These  are  the  things  whereof  we  speak,  in  words 
not  taught  by  man’s  wisdom,  but  by  the  Spirit;  ex- 

14  plaining  spiritual  things  to  spiritual  men.  But  the 
naturaT  man  rejects  the  teaching  of  God’s  Spirit,  for  to 
him  it  is  folly;  and  he  cannot  comprehend  it,  because 

15  it  is  spiritually  discerned.  But  the  spiritual  man  judges 
all  things  truly,  yet  cannot  himself  be  truly  judged  by 

16  others.  For  “  Who  hath  hnoion  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
that  he  shoidd  instruct  Himf^  but  we  have  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  '[within  us], 

iii.  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  to  you  as  The  party  which 

,  .  .  .  churned  to  he 

1  spiritual  men,  but  as  carnal,  yea,  as  babes  in  ‘"‘he  f'pyituai” 

2  Christ.  I  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  Snsiokk 

3  meat ;  for  you  were  not  able  to  bear  it ;  nay,  you  are 
not  yet  able,  for  you  are  still  carnal.  For  while  you 
are  divided  amongst  yourselves  by  jealousy,  and  strife, 
and  factious  parties,  is  it  not  evident  that  you  are  car- 

4  nal,  and  walking  in  the  ways  of  men?  When  one  says, 
“I  follow  Paul,”  and  another,  “1  follow  Apollos,”  can 
you  deny  that  you  are  carnal? 

5  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos  ?  what  „  ^ 

are  they  but  servants,  by  whose  ministration  m°le'“chSau 

^  tt  -i  c\  1  *1  11  teachers  the  lead- 

6  you  DolicvGcir  aiici  Wtis  it  not  tuG  ijorcl  wiio  ers  of  opposing 

1  •  parties.  Nature 

gavG  to  Gacliof  tliGui  tliG  moasurG  of  nis  sue-  of  their  work, 
cess?  I  planted,  Apollos  watered;  but  it  was  God 

7  who  made  the  seed  to  grow.  So  that  he  who  plants  is 
nothing,  nor  he  who  waters,  but  God  alone  who  gives 

8  the  growth.  But  the  jolanter  and  the  waterer  are  one 
together ;  3  and  each  will  receive  his  own  wages  accord- 

9  ing  to  his  work.  For  we  are  God’s  fellow-laborers, 

10  and  you  are  God’s  husbandry.  You  are  God’s  build- 

1  Properly  man  considered  as  endowed  with  the  anima  (the  living  principle),  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  spiritual  principle. 

2  Isaiah  xl.  13  (LXX.),  quoted  also  Rom  xi.  34. 

3  “And  therefore  cannot  be  set  against  each  other”  is  implied. 
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ing ;  God  gave  me  the  gift  of  grace  whereby  like  a 
skillful  architect  I  laid  a  foundation ;  and  on  this  foun¬ 
dation  another  builds;  but  let  each  take  heed  what  he 
builds  thereon — [“thereon,”  I  say,]  for  other  founda-  11 
tion  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  already  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.  ‘  But  on  this  foundation  one  may  raise.  12 
gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones;  another,  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble.  But  each  man’s  work  will  be  made  13 
manifest;  for  The  Day'"*  will  make  it  known;  because 
that  day  will  be  revealed  with  fire,  and  the  fire  will 
test  each  builder’s  work.  He  whose  building  stands  14 
unharmed,  shall  receive  payment  for  his  labor;  he  15 
whose  work  is  burned  down,  shall  forfeit  his  reward : 
yet  he  shall  not  himself  be  destroyed;  but  shall  be 
saved  as  it  were  through  the  flames. 

gX ‘temple.  “  Kiiow^  yc  iiot  that  you  are  God’s  temple,  16 
and  that  you  form  a  shrine  wherein  God’s  Spirit 
dwells?  If  any  man  ruin  the  temple  of  God,  God  17 
shall  ruiid  him ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy ;  and 
holy®  therefore  are  ye. 

pr'i(iVand‘’part]  noiiedeccive  himself;  if  any  man  is  18 

Xltiam®  held  wise  among  you  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  let  him  make  himself  a  fool  [in  the  world’s  judg¬ 
ment],  that  so  he  may  become  wise.  For  the  wisdom  19 
of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  as  it  is  written, 
“iZe  taketJi  the  wise  in  their  oimi  craftiness ^  ^  And 
again,  “  The  Lord  hioweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  that  20 
they  are  vainT'  Therefore  let  none  of  you  make  his  21 
boast  in  men;®  for  all  things  are  yours;  both  Paul  and  22 

^  The  MSS.  vary  here,  but  the  same  sense  is  virtually  involved  in  all  three  readings 5 
viz.  that  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  the  foundation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

2  “  The  Day  of  Christ's  cominy."  Compare  1  Thess.  v.  4. 

3  The  connection  with  what  precedes  is  “  In  calling  you  God’s  building,  I  tell  you  no 
new  thing;  you  know  already  that  you  are  God’s  temple.” 

4  The  verbal  link  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.  e  Not  which  temple"  (A.  V.). 

<5  Job  V.  13,  from  LXX.,  with  an  immaterial  variation. 

1  Ps.  xciv.  11,  from  LXX.,  with  a  slight  change. 

®  The  meaning  is,  “  Boast  not  of  having  this  man  or  that  as  your  leader;  for  all  the 
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Apollos,  and  Cephas,  and  the  whole  world  itself;  both 

life  and  death,  things  present  and  things  to  come _ all 

23  are  yours— but*  you  are  Christ’s;  and  Christ  is  God’s. 

iv.  Let  us  be  accounted  as  servants  of  Christ,  Ap^tie, 

1  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  More- aids 

2  over,  it  is  required  in  a  steward  to  be  found  ^ofth“n““ 

3  faithful.  Yet  to  me  it  matters  nothing  that  I  be  judged 
by  you  or  by  the  doom'^  of  man;  nay,  I  judge  not  even 

4  myself  For  although  I  know  not  that  I  am  guilty  of 
unfaithfulness,  yet  this  does  not  justify  me ;  but  I  must 

5  be  tried  by  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  Therefore 
judge  nothing ‘hastily,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
for  He  shall  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  darkness,  and 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  men’s  hearts ;  and  then, 
shall  each  receive  his  due"  praise  from  God. 

6  But  these  things,  brethren,  I  haye  repre-c„.,™,...„„ 
seated  under  the  persons  of  myself  and  £  .““it 
Apollos,  for  your  sakes ;  that  by  consider-  party^S'^thl 

.  .  T  ,  T  1  .  abasementof 

lug  us  you  might  learn  not  to  think  of  your-  Christ’s Aposties. 
selves  above  that  which  has  been  written,^  and  that 
you  may  cease  to  puff  yourselves  up  in  the  cause^  of 

7  one  against  another.  For  who  makes  thee  to  differ 
from  another  ?  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  re¬ 
ceive?  and  how  then  canst  thou  boast  as  if  thou  hadst 

8  won  it  for  thyself?  But  ye  forsooth  have  already 

Apostles,  nay,  all  things  in  the  universe,  are  ordained  by  God  to  co-operate  for  your 
good.” 

1  All  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  Christians;  all  things  conspire  to  do  them 
service:  but  their  work  is  to  do  Christ’s  service,  even  as  He  Himself  came  to  do  the  will 
of  His  Father. 

2  This  use  of  “day”  is  peculiar  to  St.  Paul;  so  that  Jerome  calls  it  a  Cilidsm  .  It  is 
connected  with  that  above  (iii.  18),  and  occurs  1  Thess.  v.  4. 

3  “  Ills  praise.”  The  error  in  A.  V.  was  caused  by  not  observing  the  article. 

4  This  is  ambiguous;  the  phrase  is  commonly  employed  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  but  here  it  suits  better  with  the  context  to  take  it  as  referring  to  the  preceding  re¬ 
marks  of  St.  Paul  himself. 

®  St.  Paul  probably  means  “  in  the  cause  of  your  party  leaders but  speaks  with  in¬ 
tentional  indistinctness. 

29 
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eaten  to  the  full,  [of  spiritual  food],  ye  are  already 
rich,  ye  have  seated  yourselves  upon  your  throne,  and 
have  no  need^  of  me.  Would  that  you  were  indeed 
enthroned,  that  I  too  might  reign  with  you  For^,  I  9 
think,  God  has  set  forth  us,  the  Apostles,  last  of  all, 
like  criminals  condemned  to  die,  to  be  gazed  at  in  a 
theater^  by  the  whole  world,  both  men  and  angels. 

We,  for  Christ’s  sake,  are  fools,  while  you  are  wise  in  10 
Christ;  we  are  weak,  while  you  are  strong;  you  are 
honorable,  while  we  are  outcasts;  even  to  the  present  11 
hour  we  bear  hunger  and  thirst,  and  nakedness  and 
stripes,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling  place,  and  toil 
with  our  own  hands ;  curses  we  meet  with  blessings,  12 
persecution  with  patience,  railings  with  good  words. 

We  have  been  made  as  it  were  the  refuse  of  the  earth,  13 
the  olf-scouring  of  all  things,  unto  this  day.  1  write  14 
not  thus  to  reproach  you,  but  as  a  father  I  chide  the 
children  whom  1  love.  For  though  you  may  have  ten  15 
thousand  guardians^  to  lead  you  towards  the  school  of 
Christ,  you  can  have  but  one  father ;  and  it  was  I  who 
begat  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  Glad-tidings  which  I 
brought.  I  beseech,  you,  therefore,  become  followers  16 
of  me. 

Mission  of  Timo.  For  tlils  cuusc  I  liavc  sent  to  you  Timothe-  17 
to  the  disobedf-  US,  mv  beloved  son,  a  faithful  servant  of  the 

ent  faction  at  Co-  >  J  ^  ^ 

rinth.  Lord,  who  shall  put  you  in  remembrance  of 

my  ways  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  all  the 
Churches.  Now  some  have  been  filled  with  arrogance,  18 
supposing  that  1  am  not  coming  to  you.  But  1  shall  19 

^  “  Withont  us.” 

“  The  connection  is,  “  The  lot  of  an  Apostle  is  no  kingly  lot.” 

®  Literally,  becnuse  we  have  been  made  a  theatrical  spectacle.  Compare  Heh.  x.  33.  The 
spectacle  to  wh'ch  S't.  Paul  here  alludes  was  common  in  those  times.  Criminals  con¬ 
demned  to  death  were  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace  on  the  arena  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  forced  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  to  slay  one  another  as  gladiators. 
These  criminals  were  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  spectacle,  as  an  exciting  termination  to 
the  entertainment  (“  set  forth  last  of  all  ”).  So  TertuDian  paraphrases  the  passage  “  Not 
Dens  Apostohs  novissimos  elegit  velut  vestiaries." 

*  The  guardian  sieve  who  led  the  child  to  school.  The  word  is  the  same  as  in  Gal.  iii.  24. 
See  the  note  there. 
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be  with  you  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will ;  and  then  I  shall 
learn,  not  the  word  of  these  boasters,  but  their  might. 

20  For  mighty  deeds,  not  empty  words,  are  the  tokens  of 

21  God’s  kingdom.  What  is  your  desire?  Must  I  come 
to  you  with  the  rod,  or  in  love  and  the  spirit  of  meek¬ 
ness? 

V.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  fornication  gen-  Judgment  on  tha 

1  erally^  among  you,  and  such  fornication  as  ^ 

is  not  knowid  even  among  the  Heathen,  so  that  one 

2  among  you  has  his  father’s  wife.  And  you  forsooth, 
have  been  puffed  up  when  you  should  have  mourned, 
that  the  doer  of  this  deed  might  be  put  away  from  the 

3  midst  of  you.  For  me— being  present  with  you  in,, 
spirit,  although  absent  in  body, — I  have  already  passed 
sentence,  as  though  present,  on  him  who  has  done  this 

4  thing;  [and  I  decree]  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  you  convene  an  assembly,  and  when  you, 
and  my  spirit  with  you,  are  gathered  together,  with 

5  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  deliver 
over  to  Satan  ^  the  man  who  has  thus  sinned,  for  the 
destruction  of  his  fleshly  lusts,  that  his  spirit  may  be 

6  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Unseemly  is  your 
boasting;  know  ye  not  that  “a  little  leaven  leaveneth 

7  the  whole  lump  ?  Cast  out,  therefore,'  the  old  leaven, 
that  you  may  be  an  untainted  mass,  even  as  now  you 
are  without  taint  of  leaven  ;  for  our  Paschal  Lamb  is 

8  Christ,  who  was  slain  for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the 
feast,  not  with  the  old  leaven,  nor  the  leaven  of  vice 

*  The  adverb  seems  most  naturally  joined  with  “  among  3'ou,”  but  it  may  be  taken  with, 
“  reported  ”  in  the  sense  of  “  unkers  dly  ;  ”  so  Prof.  Stanley,  “  There  is  nothing  heard  of 
except  this.” 

“  This  expression  appears  used  as  equivalent  to  cnsting  out  of  the  Church:  of.  1  Tim.  i. 

>  20.  From  the  following  words  there  seems  also  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  that  Satan  is 
the  author  of  bodily  disease.  Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  7- 

5  The  “is  named”  of  T.  R.  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.;  “is  he.ard  of,”  or  something 
equivalent,  must  be  supplied.  *  The  same  proverb  is  quoted  Gal.  v.  9. 
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must  be  excluil 
e  d  from  t 
Church 


and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
purity  and  truth. 

0  en  and  flasi-  I  cnjoincd  jou  iu  my  letter^  to  keep  no  9 

t  i  o  u  s  olTeiiders  •  i  p  ♦  i  t 

company  with  lornicators  ;  not  that  you  10 
should  utterly  forego  all  intercourse  with  the 
men  of  this  world  who  may  be  fornicators,  or  lasciv¬ 
ious,  or  extortioners,  or  idolaters ;  for  so  you  would 
need  to  go  utterly  out  of  the  world.  But  my  meaning  11 
was,  that  you  should  keep  no  company  with  any  man 
who,  ^bearing  the  name  of  a  Brother,  is  either  a  forni¬ 
cator,  or  a  Avanton,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  a  man,  I  say, 
you  must  not  so  much  as  eat.  For  what  need  have  I  to  12 
judge  those  also  that  are  without  ?  Is  it  not  your  part 
to  judge  those  that  are  within?  But  those  Avithout  13 
are  for  God’s  judgment.  '■'‘From  amongst  yourselves 
ye  shall  cast  out  the  evil  owe.”^ 


litigation  bo-  Can  there  be  any  of  you  Avho  dare  to  bring  vi. 
mnst  not  be  thoir  pi’ivate  dmerences  into  the  courts  oi  1 
before  the  wicked,  and  not  rather  brin^ 
is  a  proof  of  evil  beforc  the  saints?^  Know  ye  not  that  2 

the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  and  if  the  Avorld  is 
subjected  to  your  judgment,  are  you  unfit  to  decide 
the  most  trifling  matters  ?  Kiioav  ye  not  that  we  shall  3 
judge  angels?  hoAV  much  more  the  affairs  of  this  life  ? 

If,  therefore,  you  have  disputes  to  settle  which  concern  4 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  giA^e  the  arbitration  of  them  to 

'  Literally,  “  Iiorote  to  you  in  fhe  letter,”  viz.  the  letter  whkh  1  lastwrote,  or  the  letter  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  questions  ;  for  they  had  probably  mentioned  their  perplexity  about 
this  direction  in  it.  So  in  2  Cor.  vii.  8,  the  present  letter  (1  Cor.)  is  referred  to  in  the 
same  phrase,  (I yrieved you  in  the  letter)- 

“  Dent.  xxiv.  7  (LXX  ). 

3  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  law  gave  its  sanction  to  the  de¬ 
cision  pronounced  in  a  litigated  case  by  arbitrators  privately  chosen  ;  so  that  the  Christ¬ 
ians  might  obtain  a  just  decision  of  their  mutual  differences  without  resorting  to  the 
Heathen  tribunals.  'I  he  Jews  resident  in  foreign  parts  were  accustomed  to  refer  their 
disputes  to  Jewish  arbitrators.  .Tosephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  17)  gives  a  decree  by  which  the 
Jews  at  Sardis  were  permitted  to  establish  a  “  private  court,”  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
”  their  misunderstandings  with  one  another.” 
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the  very  least  esteemed  in  your  Church.  I  speak  to 

5  your  shame.  Can  it  be  that  amongst  you  there  is  not 
so  much  as  one  man  wise  enough  to  arbitrate  between 

6  his  brethren,  but  must  brother  go  to  law  with  brother, 
T  and  that  in  the  courts  of  the  unbelievers  ?  Nay,  far- 

ther,  you  are  in  fault,  throughout,  in  having  such  dis¬ 
putes  at  all.  Why  do  you  not  rather  submit  to  wrong  ? 
Why  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded? 

8  Nay,  you  are  yourselves  wronging  and  defrauding,  and 

9  that  your  brethren.  Know  ye  not  that 

^  No  immoralifcy 

wrong-doers  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  true'^christll!!*. 

of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived — neither  forni- 

cators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  self-defilers, 

10  nor  sodomites,  nor  robbers,  nor  wantons  \  nor  drunk¬ 
ards,  nor  railers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the 

11  kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some  of  you;  but 
you  have  washed  away  your  stains — you  have  been 
hallowed,  you  have  been  justified,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  God.^ 

12  “All  things  are  lawful  for  me.”®  But  not  Antinomian  de¬ 
ni  i  •  TP  mi  1  n  0^  immo- 

ail  things  are  good  tor  me.  1  hough  all  rauty  refuted, 
things  are  in  my  power,  they  shall  not  bring  me  under 

13  their  power.  “Meat  is  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for 
meat,”  though  God  will  soon  put  an  end  to  both ;  but 
the  bodv  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord ;  and 

14' the  Lord  for  the  body^  ;  and  as  God  raised  the  Lord 

*  Persons  given  to  concupiscence. 

^  The  words  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  “  by  your  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose 
name  jmu  bear,  and  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  our  God.” 

^  See  the  explanation  of  this  in  Chap.  XIII.;  and  compare  (for  the  true  side  of  the 
phrase)  Gal.  v.  2-3,  “  Against  such  there  is  no  law.”  Probably  St.  Paul  had  used  the  very 
words  “  All  things  are  lawful  for  me  ”  in  this  true  sense,  and  the  immoral  party  at  Corinth 
had  caught  them  up,  and  used  them  as  their  watchword.  It  is  also  probable  that  this 
fact  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  which  St.  Paul  had  just  received  from  Corinth  (L  Cor. 
vii.  1).  Also  see  chap.  viii.  1,  below.  From  what  follows  it  is  evident  that  these  Corin¬ 
thian  freethinkers  argued  that  the  existence  of  bodily  appetites  proved  the  lawfalaess  of  their 
gratification. 

<  The  body  is  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  consecrated  by  His  indwelling  to  His  service; 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  is  for  the  body,  to  consecrate  it  by  dwelling  therein  in  the  person  of 
His  Spirit. 
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from  the  grave,  so  He  will  raise  us  also  hj  His  mighty 
power.’  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  members  15 
of  Christ’s  body  ?  Shall  I  then  take  the  members  of 
Christ,  and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot?  16 
God  forbid.  Know  ye  not,  that  he  who  joins  himself 
to  an  harlot  becomes  one  body  with  her?  For  it  is 
said,  '■'■they  tiuain  shall  he  one  Jieshy^  But  he  who  17 
joins  himself  to  the  Lord,  becomes  one  spirit  with 
Him.  Flee  fornication.  The  root  of  sin  is  not  in  the  18 
body  ,  [but  in  the  soul] ;  yet  the  fornicator  sins  against 
his  own  body.  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  19 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwells  within  you, 
which  ye  have  received  from  God  ?  And  you  are  not 
your  own,  for  you  were  bought  with  a  price.*  Glorify  20 
God,  therefore,  not  in  your  spirit  only,  but  in  your 
body  also,  since  both  are  His. 


Answers  to  ques-  lo  the  questions  which  you  have  asked  vii. 

‘TpriagTan™”®  me  ill  your  letter,  this  is  my  answer.  It  is  2 

divorc©  with 

special  reference  good  for  a  man  to  remain  unmarried.  Nev- 

to  cases  of  mixed  ^ 

maniages.  erthcless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man 
have  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  hus¬ 
band.  Let  the  husband  live  in  the  intercourse  of  3 
affection  with  his  wife,  and  likewise  the  wife  with  her 
husband.  The  wife  has  not  dominion  over  her  own  4 
body,  but  the  husband;  and  so  also  the  husband  has  5 
not  dominion  over  his  own  body,  but  the  wdfe.  Do 
not  separate  one  from  the  other,  unless  it  be  with 
mutual  consent  for  a  time,  that  you  may  give  your- 


1  St.  Paul’s  argument  here  is,  that  sins  of  unchastity,  though  bodily  acts,  yet  injure  a 
part  of  our  nature  (compare  the  phrase  “  spiritual  body,”  1  Cor.  xv.  44),  which  will  not 
be  destroyed  by  death,  and  which  is  closely  connected  with  our  moral  well-being.  And 
it  is  a  fact  no  less  certain  than  mysterious,  that  moral  and  spiritual  ruin  is  caused  by  such 
iSins;  which  human  wisdom  (when  untaught  by  Revelation)  held  to  be  actions  as  blame¬ 
less  as  eating  and  drinking. 

Gen.  ii.  24  (LXX.),  quoted  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xix.  6. 

*  The  price  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  Compare  Acts  xx,  28,  and  Col.  i.  14. 
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selves  without  disturbance  ^  to  prayer,  and  then  return 
to  one  another,  lest,  through  your  fleshly  passions, 

6  Satan  should  tempt  you  to  sin.  Yet  this  I  say  by  way 

7  of  permission,  not  of  command.  Nevertheless  I  would 
that  all  men  were  as  I  myself  am ;  but  men  have  dif- 

8  ferent  gifts  from  God,  one  this,  another  that.  But  to 
the  unmarried  and  to  the  widows,  I  say  that  it  would 
be  good  for  them  if  they  should  remain  in  the  state 

9  wherein  I  myself  also  am ;  yet  if  they  are  incontinent, 
let  them  marry ;  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn. 

10  To  the  married,  not  I,  but  the  Lord  gives  command- 

11  ment,*that  the  wife  part  not  from  her  husband;  (but 
if  she  be  already  parted,  let  her  remain  single,  or  else 
be  reconciled  with  him) ;  and  also,  that  the  husband 
put  not  away  his  wife. 

12  But  to  the  rest,  speak  I,  not  the  Lord.  If  any 
Brother  be  married  to  an  unbelieving  wife,  let  him  not 
put  her  away,  if  she  be  content  to  live  with  him; 

13  neither  let  a  believing,  wife  put  away  an  unbelieving 

14  husband  who  is  willing  to  live  with  her ;  for  the  un¬ 
believing  husband  is  hallowed  by  union  with  his  be¬ 
lieving  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  union  with 
her  believing  husband ;  for  otherwise  your  children 

15  would  be  unclean^,  but  now  they  are  holy.  But  if  the 
unbelieving  husband  or  wife  seeks  for  separation,  let 
them  be  separated;  for  in  such  cases,  the  believing 
husband  or  wife  is  not  bound  to  remain  under  the 
yoke.  But  the  call  whereby  God  has  called  us,  is  a 

16  call  of  peace.'*  For  thou  who  art  the  wife  of  an  un¬ 
believer,  how  knowest  thou  whether  thou  mayest  save 

1  “Fasting”  is  an  interpolation,  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  *  Mark  x.  11,  12. 

SThe  term  means  literally  “  unclean,”  and  is  used  in  its  .Jewish  sense,  to  denote  that 
which  is  heyond  (he  hallowed  pale  of  God’s  people;  the  antithesis  to  “holy,”  which  was 
applied  to  all  wiihia  (he  consecTafed  Units,  On  the  inferences  from  this  verse,  with  respect 
to  infant  baptism,  see  Chap.  XIII. 

4  The  inference  is,  “  therefore  the  profession  of  Christianity  ought  not  to  lead  the  be¬ 
liever  to  quarrel  with  the  unbelieving  members  of  his  family.” 
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thy  husband  ?  or  thou  who  art  the  husband,  whether 
thou  mayest  save  thy  wife  ? 

General  rule,  Only  ^  let  cacli  Ulan  walk  in  the  same  path  17 
should  not  quit  which  God  allotted  to  him,  wherein  the  Lord 

that  state  of  life  . 

wherein  they  Pas  Called  him.  This  rule  I  nive  in  all  the 

were  at  their  con-  a 

Tersion.  Cliurches.  Thus,  if  any  man,  when  he  was  18 
called^,  bore  the  mark  of  circumcision,  let  him  not 
efface  it ;  if  any  man  was  uncircumcised  at  the  time  of 
his  calling,  let  him  not  receive  circumcision.  Circum-  19 
cision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing ;  but 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God.  Let  each  abide  20 
in  the  condition  wherein  he  was  called.  Wast  thou  in  21 
slavery  at  the  time  of  thy  calling?  Care  not  for  it. 
Nay,  though  thou  have  power  to  gain  thy  freedom, 
rather  make  use  of  thy  condition.  For  the  slave  who  22 
has  been  called  in  the  Lord  is  the  Lord’s  freednian ; 
and  so,  also,  the  freeman  who  has  been  called,  is  Christ’s 
slave.  He  has  bought  you  alH;  beware  lest  you  make  23 
yourselves  the  slaves  of  man.^  .  Brethren,  in  the  state  24 
wherein  he  was  called,  let  each  abide  with  God. 

Answer  to  ques-  Concerning  your  virgin  daughters  I  have  25 

tions  about  the  t  i  t  -i  i  t  • 

disposhi  of  no  command  from  the  Lord,  but  I  nive  mv 

daughters  in.  '  ®  J 

marriagu  judgmcut,  US  oiie  wlio  hus  been  moved  by 
the  Lord’s  mercy  ^  to  be  faithful.  I  think,  then,  that  it  26 
is  good,  by  reason  of  the  present  necessity,  for  all  to 
be  unmarried.®  Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ?  seek  not  27 
separation;  art  thou  free?  seek  not  marriage;  yet  if  28 
thou  marry,  thou  sinnest  not.^  And  if  your  virgin 
daughters  marry,  they  sin  not ;  but  the  married  will 
have  sorrows  in  the  flesh,  and  these  I  would  spare 

’  Literally,  cnjy,  as  Cod  allotted  to  eaeh,  as  the  Lord  has  tailed  each,  so  let  him  walk. 

“The  past  tense  is  mistranslated  “■is  cal'ed”  in  A.  V.  throughout  this  chapter. 

®  There  is  a  change  here  in  the  Greek  from  singular  to  plural.  For  the  “  price  ”  see 
chap.  vi.  20. 

*  Alluding  to  their  servile  adherence  to  party  leaders.  Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  20. 

“  Compare  “  I  obtained  mercy,”  1  Tim.  i.  13. 

®  “  So,”  namely  “  as  virgins.” 

^  Literally,  though  thou  shall  have  married,  thou  hast  not  sinned;  the  aorist  used  for  the 
perfect,  as  constantly  by  St.  Paul. 
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yoii.^  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short  2; 

29  that  henceforth  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though 

30  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they 
wept  notj  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced 
not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed  not, 

31  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing^  it ;  for  the 

32  outward  show  of  this  world  is  passing  away.^  But  I 
would  have  you  free  from  earthly  care.  The  cares  of 
the  unmarried  man  are  fixed  upon  the  Lord,  and  he 

33  strives  to  please  the  Lord.  But  the  cares  of  the  hus¬ 
band  are  fixed  upon  worldly  things,  striving  to  please 

34  his  wife.  The  wife  also  has  this  difference  from  the 
virgin  ;  the  cares  of  the  virgin  are  fixed  upon  the 
Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit ; 
but  the  cares  of  the  wife  are  fixed  upon  worldly  things, 

35  striving  to  please  her  husband.  Now  this  I  say  for 
your  own  profit;  not  that  I  may  entangle  you  in  a 
snare ;  but  that  I  may  help  you  to  serve  the  Lord  with 

36  a  seemly  and  undivided  service.  But  if  any  man  think 
that  he  is  ti;eating  his  virgin  daughter  in  an  unseemly 
manner,  by  leaving  her  unmarried  beyond  the  flower 
of  her  age,  and  if  need  so  require,  let  him  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  will;  he  may  do  so  without  sin;  let  them® 

37  marry.  But  he  who  is  firm  in  his  resolve,  and  is  not 
constrained  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  has  the  power 
of  carrying  out  his  will,  and  has  determined  to  keep 

38  her  unmarried,  does  well.  Thus  he  who  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  does  well,  but  he  who  gives  her 
not  in  marriage  does  better. 

1  lis  eniphalic,  I,  if  youfolloioed  m,y  advice ;  also  observe  the/sreseni,  ‘  /  am  sparing  you 
[by  this  advice  I,’  or,  in  other  words,  ‘  I  would  spare  you.' 

2  We  adopt  Lachman’s  reading.  “  Tlie  object  of  this  contraction  of  your  earthly  life  is, 
that  j’ou  may  henceforth  set  your  affections  on  things  above. 

3  Literally,  the  verb  appears  to  mean  to  use  up,  as  distingui-shed  from  to  use.  Compare 
ix.  18.  It  thus  acquTed  the  sense  of  to  abuse,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  employed  by 
Demosthenes  and  by  the  grammarians. 

^Literally,  "passing  by,"  flitting  past,  like  the  shadows  in  Plato’s  Cavern  (Re.pvb.  vii. 
1),  or  the  flgures  in  some  moving  phantasmagoria. 

6  Them,”  viz.  the  daughter  and  the  suitor. 
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Marriage  of 
widows. 


The  wife  is  bound  by  the  law  of  wedlock  39 
so  long  as  her  husband  lives ;  but  after  his 
death  she  is  free  to  marry  whom  she  will,  provided 
that  she  choose  one  of  the  brethren^  in  the  Lord.  Yet  40 
she  is  happier  if  she  remain  a  widow,  in  my  judgment ; 
and  I  think  that  I,  no  less^  than  others,  have  the  Spirit 
of  God. 


viii. 

As  to  the  meats  which  have  been  sacrifi- 

Answer  to  (^ues- 

ced  to  idols,  we  know — (for  “we  all  have 
Idols.  knowledge ^  but  knowledge  puffs  up,  while 

love  builds.  If  any  man  prides  himself  on  his  knowl-  2 
edge,  he  knows  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know;  but  3 
whosoever  loves  God,  of  him  God  hath  knowledge^ ) —  4 
as  to  eating  the  meats  sacrificed  to  idols,  we  know  (I 
say)  that  an  idol  has  no  true  being,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  God  but  one.  For  though  there  be  some  who  5 
are  called  gods,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial,  and 
though  men  worship  many  gods  and  many  lords,  yet 
to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom  are  6 
all  things,  and  we  for  him;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  Him.  But  “all”  7 
have  not  this  “knowledge;”  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  some  who  still  have  a  conscientious  fear  of  the  idol, 
and  think  the  meat  an  idolatrous  sacrifice,  so  that,  if 
they  eat  it,  their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled. 
Now  our  food  cannot  change  our  place  in  God’s  sight;  8 
Avith  Him  we  gain  nothing  by  eating,  nor  lose  by  not 
eating.  But  beware  lest,  perchance,  this  exercise  of  9 
your  rights^  should  become  a  stumbling-block  to  the 

'  Literally,  proi’it&ii  it  be  in  the  Lord.  ^  The  “also”  in  “I  also”  has  this  meaning. 

®  It  is  necessary,  for  the  understanding  of  this  Epistle,  that  we  should  remember  that  it 
is  an  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  vii.  1),  and  therefore 
constantly  alludes  to  topics  in  that  letter.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  way  in  w'hich  they 
are  introduced,  that  those  -words,  “  We  all  have  knowledge,”  are  quoted  from  that  letter. 

^  That  is,  God  acknowledges  him;  compare  Gal.  iv.  9. 

®  “  This  liberty  of  yours.”  Observe  again  the  reference  to  the  language  of  the  self-styled 
Pauline  party  at  Corinth.  Compare  “all  things  are  lawful  forme”  (vi.  12).  The  de- 
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10  weak.  For  if  one  of  them  see  thee,  who  boastest  of  thy 
knowledge,^  feasting  in  an  idol’s  temple,  will  not  he  be 
encouraged  to  eat  the  meat  olfered  in  sacrifice,  notwith- 

11  standing  the  weakness  of  his  conscience?^  And  thus, 
through  thy  knowledge,  will  thy  weak  brother  perish, 

12  for  whom  Christ  died.  Nay,  when  you  sin  thus  against 
your  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  you 

13  sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  my  food  cast  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  in  my  brother’s  path,  1  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  stands,  lest  thereby  1  cause  my  broth¬ 
er’s  fall.^ 

ix.  Is  it  denied  that  1  am  an  Apostle  ?  Is  it  He  Tindicateg 

^  hia  claim  to  the 

'  denied  that  I  am  free  from  man’s  authority  ?^  Ak  ju- 
Is  it  denied  that  I  have  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?  trs’rin/tr" 

2  Is  it  denied  that  you  are  the  fruits  of  my  la-  ciation  of  soma 

of  the  Apostolie 

bor  in  the  Lord?  If  to  others  I  am  no  apos-  privueges. 
tie,  yet  at  least  I  am  such  to  you;  for  you  are  your¬ 
selves  the  seal  which  stamps  the  reality  of  my  apostle- 

3  ship,  in  the  Lord;  this  is  my  answer  to  those  who 

4  question  my  authority.  Do  they  deny  my  right  to  be 

5  maintained^  [by  my  converts]?  Do  they  deny  my 
right  to  carry  a  believing  wife  with  me  on  my  journeys, 
like  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  brothers  of  the 

6  Lord,®  and  Cephas?  Or  do  they  think  that  I  and  Bar- 

crees  of  the  “  Council  of  Jerusalem”  might  seem  to  have  a  direct  hearing  on  the  question 
discussed  by  St.  Paul  in  this  passage ;  but  he  does  not  refer  to  them  as  deciding  the  points 
in  dispute,  cither  here  or  elsewhere.  Probably  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  decrees  weie 
meant  only  to  be  of  temporary  application ;  and  in  their  terms  they  applied  originally  only 
to  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  (see  Acts  xv.  23;  also  Chap.  VII.). 

‘  Literally,  (he  possessor  ofknou-lerlge;  in  allusion  to  the  previous  “  We  all  have  knoyrledge.” 
2  Literallv,  not  the  conscience  oj*  hini^  though  he  is  weah^  be^  ^c, 

*  The  whole  of  this  eighth  chapter  is  parallel  to  Eom.  xiv. 

4  a  Free.”  Compare  verse  19  and  Gal.  i.  1,  an  Apostle  not  of  men. 

5  This  was  a  point  much  insisted  on  by  the  Judaizers  (see  2  Cor.  xii.  13  16).  They 

argued  that  St.  Paul,  by  not  availing  himself  of  this  undoubted  apostolic  right,  betrayed 
his  own  consciousness  that  he  w'as  no  true  Apostle. 

«  “  The  brothers  of  the  Lord.”  It  ,  is  a  very  doubtful  question  whether  these  were  the 
sons  of  our  Lord’s  mother’s  sister,  viz  ,  the  Apostles  James  and  Judas,  the  sons  of  Alpheus 
(Luke  vi.  16,  16)  (for  cousins  w'ere  called  brothers),  or  whether  they  were  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  marriage,  or  actually  sons  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
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iiabas  alone  have  no  right  to  be  maintained,  except  by 
the  labor  of  our  own  hands?  What  soldier^  ever  serves 
at  his  private  cost?  What  husbandman  plants  a  vine-  7 
yard  without  sharing  in  its  fruit?  What  shepherd 
tends  a  flock  without  partaking  of  their  milk?  Say  I  8 
this  on  Man’s  judgment  only,  or  says  not  the  Law  the 
same  ?  Yea,  in  the  Law  of  Moses  it  is  written,  '■'■TJiou 
sJialt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corny‘s  Is  9 
it  for  oxen  that  God  is  caring,  or  speaks  He  altogether  10 
for  our  sake?  For  our  sake,  doubtless,  it  was  .written; 
because  the  ploughman  ought  to  plough,  and  the 
thresher  to  thresh,  with  hope  to  share  in  the  produce 
of  his  toil.  If  I  have  sown  for  you  the  seed  of  spiritual  11 
gifts,  would  it  be  much  if  I  were  to  reap  some  harvest  ’ 
from  your  carnal  gifts?  If  others  share  this  right  over  12 
you,  how  much  more  should  I  ?  Yet  I  have  not  used 
my  right,  but  forego  each  claim/  lest  I  should  by  any 
means  hinder  the  course  of  Christ’s  Glad-tidings.  Know 
ye  not  that  they*  who  perform  the  service  of  the  tern-  13 
pie,  live  upon  the  revenues  of  the  temple,  and  they 
who  minister  at  the  altar  share  with  it  in  the  sacrifices? 

So  also  the  Lord  commanded^  those  who  publish  the  14 
Glad-tidings,  to  be  maintained  thereby.  But  I  have  15 
not  exercised  any  of  these  rights,  nor  do  I  write  this 
that  it  may  be  practised  in  my  own  case.  For  I  had 
rather  die  than  suffer  any  man  to  make  void  my  boast¬ 
ing.  For,  although  I  proclaim  the  Glad-tidings,  yet  16 
this  gives  me  no  ground  of  boasting;  for  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  by  order  of  my®  master.  Yea,  woe  is 
me  if  I  proclaim  it  not.  For  were  my  service  of  my  17 
own  free  choice,  I  might  claim  wages  to  reward  my 

1  He  mefins  to  say  that,  to  have  this  right  of  maintenance,  a  man  need  be  no  Apostle. 

^  Dent.  XXV.  4  (LXX),  quoted  also  1  Tim.  v.  18. 

3  The  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  used  here  is  to  hold  out  af/mnst,.^s  a  fortress  against 
assault,  or  ice  against  superincumbent  weight.  Compare  xiii.  7,  and  1  Thess.  iii.  1. 

*  Numbers  vii.  and  Deut.  xviii.  ®  Matt.  x.  9,  10. 

•  “Necessity”  here  is  the  compulsion  exercised  by  a. master  over  a  slave.  In  calling  his 
service  compulsory,  St.  Paul  refers  to  the  miraculous  character  of  his  conversion. 
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labor;  but  since  I  serve  my  compulsion,  I  am  a  slave 
entrusted  with  a  stewardship.’^  What  then  is  my  wage  ? 

18  It  is  to  make  the  Glad-tidings  free  of  cost  where  I  carry 

19  it,  that  I  may  forego  my  right  as  an  Evangelist.  There- 

20  fore,  although  free  from  the  authority  of  all  men,  I 
made  myself  the  slave  of  all  that  I  might  gain®  the 
most.  To  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews ;  to  those  under  the  law  as  though  I  werei 
under  the  law  (not  that  I  was  myself  subject  to  the 

21  law),' that  I  might  gain  those  under  the  law;  to  those 
without  the  law,^  as  one  without  the  law  (not  that  I 
was  without  law  before  God,  but  under  the  law  of 
.Christ),  that  I  might  gain  those  who  were  without  the 

22  law.  To  the  weak,  I  became  weak,  that  I  might  gain 
the  weak.  I  am  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by 

23  all  means  I  might  save  some.  And  this  I  do  for  the 
sake  of  the  Glad-tidings,  that  I  myself  may  share  therein 

24  with  those  who  hear  me.  Know  ye  not  that  in  the 
races  of  the  stadium,  though  all  run,  yet  but  one  can 

25  win  the  prize? — (so  run  that  you  may  win)— and  every 
man  who  strives  in  the  matches,  trains  himself  by  all 
manner  of  self-restraint.^  Yet  they  do  it  to  win  a  fad- 

26  ing  crown,® — we,  a  crown  that  cannot  fade.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  run  not  like  the  racer  who  is  uncertain  of  his  goal ; 
I  fight,  not  as  the  pugilist  who  strikes  out  against  the 

27  air;  but  I  bruise^  my  body  and  force  it  into  bondage; 

1  This  “  stewardship  ”  consisted  in  dispensing  his  Master's  goods  to  his  fellow-slaves. 
See  iv.  1,  2. 

^  The  best  MSS.  here  insert  a  clause  which  is  not  in  the  Textus  Keceptns. 

3  “  Gain  ”  alludes  to  “  wage.”  The  souls  whom  he  gained  were  his  wage. 

^  For  “without  law  ”  in  the  sense  of  “  heathen,”  compare  Rom.  ii.  12. 

®  For  a  description  of  the  severe  training  required,  see  notes  at  the  beginning  of  Chap¬ 
ter  XX. 

®  This  was  the  crown  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  groves  of  which  surrounded  the 
Isthmian  Stadium:  the  same  tree  still  grows  plentifully  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  was 
the  prize  of  the  great  Isthmian  games.  Throughout  the  passage  St.  Paul  alludes  to  these 
contests,  which  were  so  dear  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  Corinthians.  Compare 
also  2  Tim.  ii.  6.  And  see  the  beginning  of  chap.  xx.  on  the  same  subject. 

’’  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  pugilistic  term'  which  the  Apostle  hero  employs. 
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lest,  perchance,  having  called  others  to  the  contest,^  I 
should  myself  fail  shamefully  of  the  prize. 

He  again  ■warns  Fori  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  breth-  x. 
against  immoral-  rcii,  that  oui’  forefathers  all  were  guarded  by  1 

Ity,  by  examples  ^ 

men?''of'’'Godla  cloud,  aiid  all  passcd  safely  through  the 
ancient  pijopie.  Aiid  all,  lu  tho  cloud,  and  in  the  sea,  2 

were  baptized  unto  Moses.  And  all  of  them  alike  ate  3 
the  same  spiritual  food ;  and  all  drank  of  the  same  spir-  4 
itual  stream;  for  they  drank  from  the  spiritual  rock 
which  followed  them;^  but  that  rock  was  Christ.  Yet  5 
most  of  them  lost  God’s  favor,  yea,  they  were  struck 
down  and  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Now,  these  6 
things  were  shadows  of  our  own  case,  that  we  might 
learn  not  to  lust  after  evil,  as  they  lusted.®  Nor  be  ye  7 
idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them ;  as  it  is  written, — The 
people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  playT^  8 
Neither  let  us  commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  coiU' 
mitted,  and  fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty  thousand. 
Neither  let  us  try  the  long-suffering  of  Christ,  as  did  9 
some  of  them,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  serpents.® 
Nor  murmur  as  some  of  them  murmured,  and  were  10 
slain  by  the  destroyer.^  Now  all  these  things  befel  11 
them  as  shadows  of  things  to  come;  and  they  were 
written  for  our  warning,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages 
are  come.®  Wherefore,  let  him  who  thinks  that  he  12 
stands  firm,  beware  lest  he  fall.  No  trial  has  come  13 
upon  you  beyond  man’s  power  to  bear;  and  God  is 
faithful  to  His  promises,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 

*  “As  a  herald.”  See  the  second  note  on  Chap.  XX.  in  this  volume. 

2  St  Paul’s  meaning  is,  that,  under  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  Manna,  the 
Water,  and  the  Hock,  are  shadowed  forth  spiritual  realities:  for  the  Ro(k  is  Christ,  the 
only  source  of  living  wtitev  (.lohn  iv.)  and  the  Manna  also  is  Christ,  the  true  bread  f,vm 
Heaven  (.John  vi.)  For  the  Rabbinical  traditions  about  the  rock,  .'ee  Schott  gen;  and  on 
the  whole  verse,  see  Prof.  Stanley’s  excellent  note. 

®  Viz.  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  ■>  Exod.  xxxii.  6  (LXX.). 

‘  See  Numbers  xvi.  41.  The  murmuring  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Apostle  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  murmuring  of  Korah  against  Jloses. 

«  Numbers  xxi.  6.  i  See  Numbers  xvi.  41. 

®  The  coming  of  Christ  was  “the  end  of  the  ages,”  t.  e.  the  commencement  of  a  new 
period  of  the  world’s  existence.  So  nearly  the  same  phrase  is  used  Heb.  ix.  26.  A  simi¬ 
lar  expression  occurs  flve  times  in  St.  Matthew,  signifying  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment. 
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tried  beyond  your  strength,  but  will  with  every  trial 
provide  the  way  of  escape,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
sustain  it. 

14  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry, 

15  I  speak  as  to  men  of  understanding;  use 

16  your  own  judgment  upon  my  words.  When 

we  drink  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  are  we 
not  all  partakers  in  the  blood  of  Christ?  When  we 
break  the  bread,  are  we  not  all  partakers  in  the  body 

17  of  Christ?^  For  as  the  bread  is  one,  so  we,  the  many, 
are  one  body;  for  of  that  one  bread  we  all  partake. 

18  If  you  look  to  the  carnal  Israel,  do  you  not  see  that 
those  who  eat  of  the  sacrifices  are  in  partnership  with 

19  the  altar?  What  would  I  say  then?  that  an  idol  has 
any  real  being?  or  that  meat  offered  to  an  idol  is  really 

20  changed  thereby?  Not  so;  but  I  say,  that  when  the 
heathen  offer  their  sacrifices,  “  they  sacrifice  to  demons 
and  not  to  God  and  I  would  not  have  you  become 

21  partners®  with  the  demons.  You  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  demons ;  you  cannot  eat 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  at  the  table  of  demons. 

22  Would  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy?  Are  we 
stronger  than  He? 

23  “All  things  are  lawful,”^  but  not  all  thing  S  They  must  deny 

themselTes  even 

are  expedient;  “all  thinns  are  lawful,  but  uwfui  mduigen- 

I  '  o  >  cies  rather  than 

24  not  all  things  build  up  the  Church.  Let  no  ‘of  S 
man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  ms  neigti- 

25  bor’s  good.  Whatever  is  sold  in  the  market,  you  may 
eat,  nor  need  you  ask  for  conscience  sake  whence  it 

26  came;  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord^s^  and  the  fiidlness 

1  Literally,  Tlie  cup  of  bh-fsinp  whit  h  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  common  participation  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  common  participation  in  the  body  <f  Christf 

2  Deut.  xxxii.  17t  “  They  sacrificed  to  demons,  not  to  God.”  (LXX.). 

*  This  is  addressed  to  those  yho,  were,in  the  habit  of  accepting  invitations  to  feasts  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen  gods  “sitting  in  the  idol’s' temple”  (viii.  10).  These 
feasts  were,  in  fact,  act-;  of  idol.atrous  worship;  the  wine  was  poured  in  libation  to  the 
gods  (“the  cup  of  demons,”  v.  21),  and  the  feast  was  given  in  honor  of  the  gods. 

t  See  vi.  12  and  note. 
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thereof.''"^  And  if  any  unbeliever  invites  you  to  a  feast,  27 
and  you  are  disposed  to  go,  eat  of  all  that  is  set  before 
you,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake;  but  if  28 
any  one  should  say  to  you,  “This  has  been  offered  to 
an  idol,”  eat  not  of  that  dish,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
pointed  it  out,  and  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  Thy  29 
neighbor’s  eonscience,  I  say,  not  thine  own ;  for  [thou 
mayest  truly  say]  “why  is  my  freedom  condemned  by 
the  conscience  of  another?  and  if  I  thankfully  partake,  30 
why  am  I  called  a  sinner  for  that  which  I  eat  with 
thanksgiving?”^ 

Therefore,  whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  31 
you  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God.^  Give  no  cause  32 
of  stumbling,  either  to  Jews  or  Gentiles,  or  to  the  Church 
of  God.  For  so  I  also  strive  to  please  all  men  in  all  33 
things,  not  seeking  my  own  good,  but  the  good  of  all,^ 
that  they  may  be  saved. 

I  beseeeh  you  follow  my  example,  as  I  follow  the  xi. 
example  of  Christ. 

curmo/lmea  ^  P^^iso  you,  brethren,  that®  “you  are  2 
Tened>®thras-  always  mindful  of  my  teaching,  and  keep  un- 
pubiic  worship,  changed  the  rules  which  I  delivered  to  you.”  3 
But  I  would  have  you  know  that  Christ  is  the  head  of 
every  man,  and  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,  as 
God  is  the  head  of  Christ.  If  a  man  should  pray  or 
prophesy  in  the  congregation  with  a  veil  over  his  head,  4 
he  would  bring  shame  upon  his  head®  [by  wearing  the 

’  Psalms  xxiv.  1  (I, XX). 

“  Compare  Rom.  xiv  16:  “Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.”  Here  again  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  St.  Paul  is  quoting  from  the  letter  of  the  Corinthians  removes  all  difficulty. 

®  i  e.  that  glory  of  God  may  be  mnniftsted  to  men. 

^  The  phrase  denotes  not  many^  but  the  many  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 

5  This  statement  was  probably  made  in  the  letter  sent  by  the  Corinthian  Chursi  to 
St.  Paul. 

‘  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  Tallith  which  the  Jews  put  over  their  heads  when 
they  enter  their  synagogues  was  in  the  apostolic  age  removed  by  them  when  they  officia¬ 
te^  in  the  public  worship.  Otherwise  St.  Paul  could  not,  ■while  writing  to  a  church  con¬ 
taining  so  many  bom  Jews  as  the  Corinthi^an,  assume  it  as  evidently  disgraceful  to  a  man 
to  officiate  in  the  congregation  with  veiled  head.  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  practice  was 
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5  token,  of  subjection].  But  if  a  woman  prays  or  pro¬ 
phesies  with  her  head  unveiled,  she  brings  shame  upon 

6  her  head,  as  much  as  she  that  is  shaven.  I  say,  if  she 
cast  off  her  veil,  let  her  shave  her  head  at  once ;  but 
if  it  is  shameful  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn  or  shaven,  let 

7  her  keep  a  veil  upon  her  head.  For  a  man  ought  not 
to  veil  his  head,  since  he  is  the  likeness  of  God,  and 
the  manifestation  of  God’s  glory.  But  the  woman’s 

8  part  is  to  manifest  her  husband’s  glory.  For  the  man 
was  not  made  from  the  woman,  but  the  woman  from  man. 

9  Nor  was  the  man  created  for  the  sake  of  the  woman 

10  but  the  woman  for  the  sake  of  the  man.  Therefore, 
the  woman  ought  to  wear  a  sign  of  subjection  upon 

11  her  head,  because  of  the  angels.^  Nevertheless,  in 

their  fellowship  with  the  Lord,  man  and  woman  may 

12  not  be  separated  the  one  from  the  other.^  For  as 
woman  was  made  from  man,  so  is  man  also  borne  by 

13  woman;  and  all  things  spring  from  God.  Judge  of  this 
matter  by  your  own  feeling.  Is  it  seemly  for  a  woman 

14  to  offer  prayers  to  God  unveiled  ?  Or  does  not  even 
nature  itself  teach  you  that  long  hair  is  a  disgrace  to  a 

15  man,  but  a  glory  to  a  woman?  for  her  hair  has  been 

16  given  her  for  a  veil.  But  if  any  one  thinks  to  be 
contentious  in  defence  of  such  a  custom,  let  him  know 
that  it  is  disallowed  by  me,  and  by  all  the  Churches  of 
God. 

17  [I  said  that  I  praised  you,  for  keeping  the  ^X^tionof®" 
rules  which  were  delivered  to  you ;]  but  while  ‘e®. 

to  keep  the  head  uncovered  at  their  religiou.s  rites  (as  Grotius  and  Wetstein  have  remark¬ 
ed),  but  this  custom  would  not  have  affected  the  Corinthian  synagogue,  nor  have  influenced 
the  feelings  of  its  members.  < 

1  The  meaning  of  this  very  difficult  expression  seems  to  be  as  follows:  —  The  angels  are 
sent  as  ministering  servants  to  attend  upon  Christians,  and  are  especially  present  when 
the  church  assembles  for  public  worship;  and  they  would  be  offended  by  any  violation 
of  decency  or  order.  For  other  explanations,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
reader  is  refen-ed  to  Prof.  Stanley's  note. 

2  In  their  relation  to  Christ,  man  and  woman  are  not  to  be  severed  the  one  from  the  oth¬ 
er.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  28.  St.  Paul  means  to  say  that  the  distinction  between  the  sexes 
is  one  uffiich  only  belongs  to  this  life. 
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I  give  you  tliis  commandment  I  praise  you  not ;  your  ' 
solemn  assemblies  are  for  evil  rather  than  for  good.  For  18 
first,  I  hear  that  there  are  divisions  among  you,  when 
your  congregation  assembles;  and  this  I  partly  believe. 
For  there  must  needs  be  not  divisions®  only,  but  also  19 
adverse  sects  among  you,  that  so  the  good  may  be  test¬ 
ed  and  made  known.  Moreover,  when  you  assemble 
yourselves  together,  it  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord’s  Supper; 
for  each  begins  to  eat  [what  he'has  brought  for]  his  21 
own  supper,  before  anything  has  been  given  to  others 
and  while  some  are  hungry,  others  are  drunken.^  Have  22 
you  then  no  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in?  or  do  you  come 
to  show  contempt  for  the  congregation  of  God’s  people, 
and  to  shame  the  poor?^  AVhat  can  I  say  to  you? 
Shall  1  praise  you  in  this?  I  praise  you  not.  For  I 
myselL  received  from  the  Lord  that  which  I  delivered  23 
to  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  when  He 
was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  24 
thanks.  He  brake  it,  and  said  —  eat;  this  is  my 

hody^  which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  we.”  In  the  same  manner  also,  He  took  the  cup  25 
after  supper,  saying,  “  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  often  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  meT  For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread,  and  2G 
drink  this  cup,  you  openly  show  forth  the  Lord’s  death 
until  He  shall  come  again.  Therefore,  whosoever  shall  27 
eat  this  bread,  or  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily, 
shall  be  guilty  of  profaning  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  28 
eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup.  For  he  who  29 
eats  and  drinks  of  it  unworthily,  eats  and  drinks  judg¬ 
ment  against  himself,  not  duly  judging  of  the  Lord’s 

1  For  the  explanation  of  this,  see  Chap  XIII.  It  should  be  obserred  that  a  common 
meal,  to  which  each  of  the  guests  contributed  his  own  share  of  the  proxisions,  was  a  form' 
Ut  entertainment  of  frequent  occnrrence  among  the  Greeks,  known  by  the  name  of  epa.>/09, 

2  Literally,  Tlivse  who  have  not  houses  to  eat  in,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  have  received 
their  portion  at  the  love-feasts  from  their  wealthier  brethren. 

3  “ There  must  be  also,  *  iTie  “I”  is  emphatic. 
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30  body.^  For  this  cause  many  of  yon  are  weak  and  sick- 

31  ly,  and  many  sleep.  For  if  we  had  duly  judged  our- 

32  selves,  we  should  not  have  been  judged.  But  now 
that  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  by  the  Lord,  that 
we  may  not  be  condemned  together  with  the  world. 

33  Therefore,  my  brethren,  when  you  are  assembling  to 

34  eat,  wait  for  one  another ;  and  if  any  one  is  hungry, 
let  him  eat  at  home,  lest  your  meetings  should  bring 
judgment  upon  you.  *  The  other  matters  I  will  set  in 
order  when  I  come. 

xii.  Concerning  those  who  exercise  Spiritual  eLs!"® 

2  Gifts,  brethren,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant.  You_ 
know  that  in  the  days  of  your  heathenism  you  were 
blindly  led  astray  to  worship  dumb  and  senseless  idols 

3  [by  those  who  pretended  to  gifts  from  heaven].  This 
therefore  I  call  to  your  remembrance;  that  no  man  who 
is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  say  “Jesus  is  ac^ 

4  cursed  ;”'and  no  man  can  say  “Jesus  is  the  Lord,”  unless 
he  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Moreover,  there 
are  varieties  of  Gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit  gives  them  all ; 

5  and  [they  are  given  for]  various  ministrations,  but  all 

6  to  serve  the  same  Lord ;  and  the  working  whereby  they 
are  wrought  is  various,  but  all  are  wrought  in  all  by  the 

7  working  of  the  same  God.  But  the  gift  whereby  the 
Spirit  becomes  manifest,  is  given  to  each  for  the  profit 

ilf  in  this  verse  we  omit,  with  the  majority  of  MSS.,  the  words  “unworthily”  and 
“  of  the  Lord,”  it  will  stand  as  follows :  He  who  eats  afid  drinks  of  it,  not  duly  j  udginy 

discerning^  the  Body,  eats  and  drinks  judgment  against  himsef.  The  “  not  discerning ’’  is 

explained  hy  Canon.  Stanley,  “  if  he  does  not  discern  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  in  him¬ 
self  and  in  the  Christian  society;  ”  but  the  more  usual  and  perhaps  more  natural  explana¬ 
tion  is  “  if  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  Eucharistic  elements  and  a  common  meal.” 

2  i.  e.  the  mere  outward  profession  of  Christianity  is  (so  far  as  it  goes)  a  proof  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  guidance.  Therefore  the  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  which  followed  Cliristi.au 
baptism  in  that  age  proceeded  in  all  cases  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  from  the  Spirit 
of  Evil.  This  is  St.  Paul’s  answer  to  a  difficulty  apparently  felt  by  the  Corinthians  (and 
mentioned  in  their  letter  to  him),  whether  some  of  these  gifts  might  not  be  given  by  the 
Author  of  Evil  to  confuse  the  Church.  Prof.  Stanley  observes  that  the  words  is  nc- 
cursed  and  Jesus  is  the  Lord  (according  to  the  reading  of  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  wffich 
produces  a  much  livelier  sense)  “were  probably  well-known  forms  of  speech ;  the  first  for 
renouncing  Christianity,  the  second  for  professing  allegiance  to  Christ  at  Baptism. 
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of  all.  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  utterance  of  8 
Wisdom,  to  another  the  utterance  of  Knowledge^  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  working  of  the  same  Spirit.  To  another  9 
Faith^  through  the  same  Spirit.  To  another  gifts  of 
Healing  through  the  same  Spirit.  To  another  the  pow-  10 
ers  which  work  Miracles ;  to  another  Prophecy ;  to 
another  the  discernment  of  Spirits;  to  another  varieties 
of  Tongues®;  to  another  the  Interpretation  of  Tongues. 
But  all  these  gifts  are  wrought  by  the  working  of' that  11 
one  and  the  same'  Spirit,  who  distributes  them  to  each 
according  to  his  will.  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  has  12 
many  members,  and  as  all  the  members,  though  many, 

•are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ.  For  in  the  communion  13 
of  one  Spirit  we  all  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,’ whether  slaves  or  free¬ 
men,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  the  same  Spirit.  14 
For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If^  the  15 
foot  should  say,  “  I  am  not  the  hand,  therefore  I  belong 
not  to  the  body,”  does  it  thereby  sever  itself  from  the 
body?  Or  if  the  ear  should  say,  ‘‘I  am  not  the  eye,  16 
therefore  I  belong  not  to  the  body,”  does  it  thereby 
sever  itself  from  the  body  ?  If  the  whole  body  were  1 7 
an  eye,  where  would  be  the  hearing  ?  If  the  whole 
body  were  an  ear,  where  would  be  the  smelling  ?  But  18 
now  God  has  placed  the  members  severally  in  the  body  19 
according  to  His  will.  If  all  were  one  member,  where 
would  be  the  body?  But  now,  though  the  members  20 
are  many,  yet  the  body  is  one.  And  the  eye  cannot  21 
say  to  the  hand,  “I  have  no  need  of  thee;”  nor  again 
the  head  to  the  feet,  “I  have  no  need  of  you.”  Nay,  22 

^  Knowledge  (gnosis)  is  the  term  ’.ised  throughout  this  Epistle  for  a  deep  ins'glit  into  divine 
truth;  Wisiom  is  a  more  general  term,  hut  here  (as  bfeing  opposed  to  gnosis)  probably 
means  practical  wisdom.  ^  ^ 

^  That  i’,  Wonder-worJcing Faith,  See  Chap.  XIII. 

®  See  Chap.  XIII.  for  remarks  on  this  and  the  other  gifts  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

*  The  resemblance  between  this  passage  and  the  -well-known  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
(Liv.  ii.  32)  can  scarcely  be  accidental;  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  another  proof 
that  St.  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  classical  literature.  ®  See  note  on  Horn.  i.  16. 
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those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  reckoned  the  feeblest 

23  are  the  most  necessary,  and  those  parts  which  we  hold 
the  least  honorable,  we  clothe  with  the  more  abundant 
honor,  and  the  less  beautiful  parts  are  adorned  with  the 

24  greater  beauty  ;  whereas  the  beautiful  need  no  adorn¬ 
ment.  But  God  has  tempered  the  body  together,  and 
given  to  the  lowlier  parts  the  higher  honor,  that  there 

25  should  be  no  division  in  the  body,  but  that  all  its  parts 
should  feel,  one  for  the  other,  a  common  sympathy. 

26  And  thus,  if  one  member  suffer,  every  member  suffers 
with  it ;  or  if  one  member  be  honored,  every  member 

27  rejoices  with  it.  Now  ye  are  together  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  each  one  of  you  a  separate  member.  And 

28  God  has  set  the  members  in  the  Church,  some  in  one 
place,  and  some  in  another ;  first.  Apostles ;  secondly, 
Prophets;  thirdly.  Teachers;  afterwards  Miracles; 
then  gifts  of  Healing;  Serviceable  Ministrations;  Gifts 

29  of  Government;  varieties  of  Tongues.  Can  all  be 

30  Apostles  ?  Can  all  be  Prophets  ?  Can  all  be  Teachers  ? 
Can  all  work  Miracles?  Have  all  the  Gifts  of  Healing? 
Do  all  speak  with  Tongues?  Can  all  interpret  the 

31  Tongues  ?  But  I  would  have  you  delighP  in  the  best 
gifts;  and  moreover,  beyond  them  alP,  I  will  show  you 
a  path  wherein  to  walk. 

xiii.  Though  I  speak  in  all  the  tongues  of  men  superiority  of 
and  angels,  if  I  have  not  love,  I  am  no  bet-  ^traoJdinaiy*^® 

-IT  Gifts  oltheSpirit 

ter  than  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
2  bal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  the  mysteries,  and  all  the  depths  of 

^  The  verb  means  originally  to  J'ecl intense  engevness  about  a  person  or  thing:  hence  its 
different  senses  of  love,  jealousy,  &c.,  are  derived.  Here  the  wish  expressed  is,  that  the 
Corinthians  should  take  that  delight  in  the  exercise  of  the  more  u.seful  gifts,  which  hitlierto 
they  had  taken  in  the  more  wonderful,  not  that  individuals  should  “  covet  earnestly”  for 
themselves  gifts  which  God  had  not  g.ven  them.  Compare  xiv.  39,  and  observe  that  the 
verb  is  a  different  one  in  xiv.  1. 

2  This  seems  the  meaning  here.  The  phrase  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  an  adjective  with 
“  path,”  as  in  A.  V.  Such  an  instance  as  Rom.  vii.  13  is  not  parallel.  In  English  the  use 
of  the  words  exceedingly  sinfut,  would  not  explain  the  expression  an  exceedingly  path. 
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knowledge;  and  though  I  have  the  fullness  of  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains;  if  I  have  not  love,  I 
am  nothing.  And  though  I  sell  all  mj  goods  to  feed  3 
the  poor,  and  though  I  give  mj  body  to  be  burned,  if 

1  have  not  love,  it  profits  me  nothing.  Love  is  long  4 
suffering;  love  is  kind;  love  envies  not ;  love  speaks 
no  vaunts;  love  swells  not  with  vanity;  love  offends 
not  by  rudeness;  love  seeks  not  her  own;  is  not  easily  5 
provoked  ;  bears  no  malice  rejoices  not  over^  iniquity,  6 
but  rejoices  in  the  victory  of  truth ;  foregoes  all  things,  7 
believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all  things.  8 
Love  shall  never  pass  away ;  but  Prophecies  shall  van¬ 
ish,  and  Tongues  shall  cease,  and  Knowledge  shall 
come  to  nought.  For  our  Knowledge  is  imperfect,  and  9 
our  prophesying  is  imperfect.  But  when  the  perfect  10 
is  come,  the  imperfect  shall  pass  away.  When  I  was  11 
a  child,  my  words  were  childish,  my  desires  were  child¬ 
ish,  my  judgments  were  childish;  but  being  grown  a 
man,  1  have  done  with  the  things  of  childhood.  So  12 
now  we  see  darkly,^  by  a  mirror,  but  then  face  to  face ; 
now  1  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know,  even  as  I 
now  am^  known.  Yet  while  other  gifts  shall  pass  away,  13 
these  three.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  abide;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Love. 

xiv. 

Pireotiona  for  the  F olio w  earnestly  after  Love ;  yet  delight 

spiritual  gifts,  but  especially  in  the 
Tongues.  of  Propliccy.  For  he  who  speaks  in  a  2 

^  Literally,  does  not  reclcon  the  evil  [against  the  evil  doer].  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  19:  “not 
reckoning  their  sins.”  The  Authorised  Version  here,  “  thinketh  no  evil,”  is  so  beautiful 
that  one  cannot  but  wish  it  had  been  a  correct  translation.  The  same  disposition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  implied  by  the  “  believes  all  things  ”  below. 

2  This  verb  sometimes  means  to  rejoice  in  the  misfortune  of  another,  and  the  character¬ 
istic  of  love  here  mentioned  may  mean  that  it  does  not  exult  in  the  punishment  of  ini¬ 
quity ;  or  may  simply  mean  that  it  does  not  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  wickedness. 

^  Literall}’’,  in  an  enigma;  thus  we  see  God  (e.  g.)  in  nature,  while  even  revelation  only 
shows  us  His  reflected  likeness.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  to  Numbers  xii.  8. 

**  Literally,  “1  was  known,”  i.  e.  when  in  this  world,  by  God.  The  tense  used  retro¬ 
spectively ;  unless  it  may  be  better  to  take  it  as  theaorist  used  in  a  perfect  sense,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  St.  Paul’s  style. 
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Tongue,  speaks  not  to  men  but  to  God;  for  no  man 
understands  him,  but  with  his  spirit  he  utters  mysteries. 

3  But  he  who  prophesies  speaks  to  men,  and  builds  them 

4  up,  with  exhortation  and  with  comfort.  He  who 
speaks  in  a  Tongue  builds  up  himself  alone;  but  he 

5  who  prophesies  builds  up  the  Church.  I  wish  that  you 
all  had  the  gift  of  Tongues,  but  rather  that  you  had  the 

■  gift' of  Prophecy ;  for  he  who  prophesies  is  above  him 
who  speaks  in  Tongues,  unless  he  interpret,  that  the 

6  Church  may  be  built  up  thereby.  Now,  brethren,  if 
when  I  came  to  you  I  were  to  speak  in  Tongues,  what 
should  I  profit  you,  unless  I  should  [also]  speak  either 

in  Bevelation  or  in  Knowledge,  either  in  Prophesying 

7  or  in  Teaching?  Even  if  the  lifeless  instruments  of 
sound,  the  flute  or  the  hai-p,  give  no  distinctness  to 
their  notes,  how  can  we  understand  their  music?  If 

8  the  trumpet  utter  an  uncertain  note,  how  shall  the  sol- 

9  dier  prepare  himself  for  the  battle?  So  also  if  you 
utter,  unintelligible  words  with  your  tongue,  how  can 
your  speech  be  understood?  you  will  but  be  speaking 

10  to  the  air.  Perhaps  there  may  be  as  many  languages 
in  the  world  [as  the  Tongues  in  which  you  speak],  and 

11  none  of  them  is  unmeaning.  _If,  then,  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  the  language,  I  shall  be  as  a  foreigner  to 
him  that  speaks  it,  and  he  will  be  accounted  a  foreigner 

12  by  me.  Wherefore,  in  your  own  case  (since  you  de¬ 
light  in  spiritual  gifts)  strive  that  your  abundant  pos¬ 
session  of  them  may  build  up  the  Church.  Therefore, 

13  let  him  who  speaks  in  a  Tongue,  pray  that  he  may  be 

14  able  to  interpreP  what  he  utters.  For  if  I  utter  pray¬ 
ers  in  a  Tongue,  my  spirit  indeed  prays,  but  my  under- 

15  standing  bears  no  fruit.  What  follows,  then?  I  will 
pray  indeed  with  my  spirit,  but  I  will  pray  with  my 
understanding  also ;  I  will  sing  praises  with  my  spirit, 

J  This  verse  distinctly  proves  that  the  gift  of  Tongues  was  not  a  knowledge,  of  foreign 

langnnges,  as  is  often  supposed.  See  Chap.  XIII. 
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but  I  will  sing  with  mj  understanding  also.  For  if  16 
thou,  with  thy  spirit,  offerest  thanks  and  praise,  how 
shall  the  Amen  be  said  to  thy  thanksgiving  by  those 
worshippers  who  take  no  part  in  the  ministrations, 
while  they  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  thy  words  ? 
Thou  indeed  fitly  offerest  thanksgiving,  but  thy  neigh-  17 
bors  are  not  built  up.  I  offer  thanksgiving  to  God  in  18 
private,^  speaking  in  Tongues  [to  Him],  more  than  any 
of  you.  Yet  in  the  congregation  I  would  rather  speak  10 
five  words  with  my  understanding  so  as  to  instruct 
others,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  Tongue.  Brethren,  20 
be  not  children  in  understanding;  but  in  malice  be 
children,  and  in  understanding  be  men.  It  is  written  21 
in  the  Law,^  “  With  men  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips 
luill  I  speah  unto  this  people  ^  and  yet  for  all  that  they 
will  not  hear  me,  saith  the  LardP  So  that  the  gift  of  22 
Tongues  is  a  sign* given  rather  to  unbelievers  than  to 
believers;  whereas  the  gift  of  Prophecy  belongs  to  be¬ 
lievers.  When,  there/ore,  the  whole  congregation  is  23 
assembled,  if  all  the  speakers  speak  in  Tongues,  and  if 
any  who  take  no  part  in  your  ministrations,  or  who  are 
unbelievers,  should  enter  your  assembly,  will  they  not 
say  that  you  are  mad?  But  if  all  exercise  the  gift  of  24 
Prophecy,  then  if  any  man  who  is  an  unbeliever,  or  who 
takes  no  part  in  your  ministrations,  should  enter  the 
place  of  meeting,  he  is  convicted  in  conscience  by  every 
speaker,  he  feels  himself  judged  by  all,  and  the  secret  25 
depths  of  his  heart  are  laid  open ;  and  so  he  will  -  fall 
upon  his  face  and  worship  God,  and  report  that  God  is 
in  you  of  a  truth.  What  follows  then,  brethren?  If,  26 
when  you  meet  together,  one  is  prepared  to  sing  a 
hymn  of  praise,  another,  to  exercise  his  gift  ofTeach- 

'  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  Compare  verse  2,  “Hevho  speaks  in  a 
tongue  speaks  not  to  himself  but  to  God,”  and  verse  28,  “Let  him  speak  in  private  to 
himself  and  God  alone.” 

2  Is.  xxviii.  11.  Not  exactly  according  to  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 
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ing,  another  his  gift  of  Tongues,  another  to  deliver  a 
Revelation,^  another  an  Interpretation;  let  all  be  so 

27  done  as  to  build  up  the  Church.  If  there  be  any 
who  speak  in  Tongues,  let  not  more  than  twg,  or  at 
the  most  three,  speak  [in  the  same  assembly] ;  and 
let  them  speak  in  turn ;  and  let  the  same  interpreter 

28  explain  the  words  of  all.  But  if  there  be  no  inter¬ 
preter,  let  him  who  speaks  in  Tongues  keep  silence 
in  the  congregation,  and  speak  in  private  to  himself 

29  and  God  alone.  Of  those  who  have  the  gift  of  Pro¬ 
phecy,  let  two  or  three  speak  [in  each  assembly],  and 

30  let  the  rest  judge;  but  if  another  of  them,  while  sitting 
as  hearer,  receives  a  revelation  [calling  him  to  pro- 

31  phesy],  let  the  first  cease  to  speak.  For  so  you  can 
each  prophesy  in  turn,  that  all  may  receive  teaching 

32  and  exhortation;  and  the  gift  of  Prophecy  does  not 
take'  from  the  prophets  the  control  over  their  own 

33  spirits.  For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace. 

34  In  your  connrenration,  as  in  all  the  congre- 
gations  of  the  Saints,  the  women  must  keep  HoiV‘’fn coal 
silence ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  speak 

in  public,  but  to  show  submission,  as  saith  also  the 

35  Law.^  And  if  they  wish  to  ask  any  question,  let  them 
ask  it  of  their  own  husbands  at  home  ;  for  it  is  disgrace-  • 

36  fill  to  women  to  speak  in  the  congregation.  [Whence 
is  your  claim  to  change  the  rules  delivered  to  you  ?] 
Was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of  God  went  forth? 
or,  are  you  the  only  church  which  it  has  reached  ? 

37  Nay,  if  any  think  that  he  has  the  gift  of  Prophecy, 
or  that  he  is  a  spiritual  man,  let  him  acknowledge  the 

38  words  which  I  write  for  commands  of  the  Lord.  But 

1  Tliis  -would  be  an  exercise  of  the  gift  of  “prophecjt.”  ®  1  Thess.  v.  21. 

®  Gen.  iii.  16. 

<  “  Spiritual,”  the  epithe.  on  -which  the  pu  ty  of  Apollos  (the  ultra-Pauline  party)  es¬ 
pecially  prided  themselves.  See  chap.  lii.  1 — 3  and  Gal.  vi.  1. 
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if  any  man  refuse  this  acknowledgment,  let  him  refuse 
it  at  his  peril. 

Therefore,  brethren,  delight  in  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  39 
and  hiirder  not  the  gift  of  Tongues.  And  let  all  be  40 
done  with  decency  and  order. 

The  doctrine  of  Moreover,  brethren,  I  call  to  your  remem- xv. 
of''thrdSid''ea“  brance  the  Glad-tidings  wdiich  I  brought 
its  impugners.  jqu,  wliicli  ulso  you  reccivcd,  wherein  also  2 
you  stand  firm,  whereby  also  you  are  saved,  if  you 
still  hold  fast  the  words  wherein  I  declared  it  to  jmu ; 
unless  indeed  you  believed  in  vain.  For  the  first  thing  3 
I  taught  you  was  that  which  I  had  myself  been  taught, 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures^;  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose  the  4 
third  day  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  ^ 
and  that  He  was  seen  by  Cephas,  and  then  by  The  5 
Twelve ;  after  that  He  was  seen  by  about  five  hundred  6 
brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  living 
at  this  present  time,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.®  Next  7 
He  was  seen  by  James,  and  then  by  all  the  Apostles;  • 
and  last  of  all  He  was  seen  by  me  also,  who  am  placed  8 
among  the  rest  as  it  were  by  an  untimely  birth ;  for  I  9 
^  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,*  and  am  not  worthy  to  be 
.  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God.  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am  ;  and  10 
His  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  fruit¬ 
less  ;  but  I  labored  more  abundantly  than  all  the  rest ; 
yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me. 

So  then,  whether  preached  by  me,  or  them,  this  is  11 
what  we  preach,  and  this  is  wdiat  you  believed. 

1  So  our  Lord  quotes  Is.  liii.  12,  in  Luke  xxii.  37. 

^  Among  the  “  Scriptures  ”  here  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  one.  is  the  prophecy  tvhichhe 
himself  quoted  in  the  speech  at  AntSoch  from  Ps.  xvi.  10. 

^  Can  we  imagine  it  possible  that  St.  Fatal  should  have  said  this  without  knowing  it  to 
be  true  ?  or  without  himself  having  seen  some  of  these  “  five  hundred  brethren,”  of 
whom  “  the  greater  part  ”  were  alive  when  he  wrote  these  words?  The  sceptical ’(but 
candid  and  honest)  De  Wette  acknowledges  this  testimony  as  conclusive. 
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12  If  then  this  be  our  tidings,  that  Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  how  is  it  that  some  among  you  say,  there  is 

13  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?  But  if  there  be  no  res- 

14  nrrection  of  the  dead,  then  Christ  is  not  risen ;  and  if 
Christ  be  not  risen,  vain  is  the  message  we  proclaim, 

15  and  vain  the  faith  with  which  you  heard  it.  Moreover, 
we  are  found  guilty  of  false  witness  against  God  ; 
because  we  bore  witness  of  God  that  He  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead,  whom  He  did  not  raise,  if  indeed  the 

16  dead  rise  not.  For  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
IT  dead,  Christ  Himself  ^  is  notrisen.  And  if  Christ  be 

not  risen,  your  faith  is  vain,  you  are  still  in^  your  sins. 

18  Moreover,  if  this  be  so,  they  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 

19  Christ,  perished  when  they  died.  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  a, re  of  all  men  most  mis- 

20  erable.  But  now,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead;  the 

21  first-fruits®  of  -all  who  sleep.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

22  For  as,  in  Adam,  all  men  die,  so,  in  Christ,  shall  all 

23  be  raised  to  life.  But  each  in  his  own  order  ;  Christ, 
the  first-fruits ;  afterwards  they  who  are  Christ’s  at  His 

24  appearing ;  finally,  the  end  shall  come,  when.  He  shall 
give  up  His  kingdom  to  God  His  Father,  having  de¬ 
stroyed  all  other  dominion,  and  authority,  and  power.^ 

25  For  He  must  reign  “  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under 

26  His  feety^  And  last  of  His  enemies.  Death  also  shall 

27  be  destroyed.  For  “iZe  hath  put  all  things  under  His 
feety  But  in  that  saying,  “  all  things  are  put  under 

1  This  argument  is  founded  on  the  union  between  Christ  and  His  members :  they  so 
share  His  life,  that  because  He  lives  forever,  they  must  live  also;  and  conversely,  if  we 
deny  their  immortality,  we  deny  His. 

2  Because  we  “are  saved”  from  our  sins  “by  His  life.”  (Rom.  v.  10). 

®  On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  Passover  a  sheaf  of  ripe  corn  was  offered  upon  the 
altar  as  a  consecration  of  the  whole  harvest.  Till  this  was  done  it  was  considered  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  begin  reaping.  See  Levit.  xxiii.  10,  11.  The  metaphor  therefore  is,  “  As  the  single 
rhoaf  of  first  fruits  represents  and  consecrates  all  the  harvest,  so  Christ’s  resurrection 
represents  and  involves  that  of  all  who  sleep  in  him.”  It  should  be  observed  that  the  verb 
is  not  present  (as  in  A.  V.),  but  past  (not  is  become,  but  became,,  and  that  the  best  MSS. 
omit  it. 

*  Compare  Col.  ii.  15;  also  Eph.  i.  21. 

Ps  cx.  1  (LXX).  Quoted  and  similarly  applied,  by  our  Lord  Himself,  Matt.  xxii.  44. 
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it  is  manifest  that  God  is  excepted,  who  put  all 
things  under  Him.  And  when  all  things  are  made  28 
subject  to  Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  subject  Himself 
to  Him  who  made  them  subject,  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all. 

Again,  what  will  become  of  those  who  cause  them-  29 
selves  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead,^  if  the  dead  never 
rise  again  ?  Why  then  do  they  submit  to  baptism  for 
the  dead  ? 

And  I  too,  why  do  I  put  my  life  to  hazard  every  30 
hour?  I  protest  by  my  boasting  (which  I  have  [not  31 
in  myself,  but]  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord)  I  die  daily. 

If  I  have  fought  (so  to  speak)  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,^  32 
what  am  I  profited  if  the  dead  rise  not?  '■'■Let  us  eat 
and  drink^  for  to-morrow  we  dieL^  Beware  lest  you  33 
be  led  astray;  Converse  with  evil  men  corrupts  good 
manner sL  Change  your  drunken^  revell’ngs  into  the 
sobriety  of  righteousness,  and  live  no  more  in  sin  ;  for  34 
some  of  you  know,  not  God ;  I  speak  this  to  your 
shame. 

^  The  only  meaning  which,  the  Greek  seems  to  admit  here  is  a  reference  to  the  practice 
of  submitting  to  baptism  instead  of  some  person  who  had  died  unbaptized.  Yet  this  ex¬ 
planation  is  liable  to  very  great  difficulties.  (1)  How  strange  that  St.  Paul  should  refer 
to  such  a  superstition  without  rebuking  it!  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  censured  it 
in  a  former  letter,  and  now  only  refers  to  it  as  an  argumenium  ad  homines.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  alleged  that  the  present  mention  of  it  implies  a  censure;  but  this  is  far  from  evident. 
(2)  If  such  a  practice  did  exist  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  how  can  we  account  for  its  being 
discontinued  in  the  period  which  followed,  when  a  magical  efficaci'-  was  more  and  more 
ascribed  to  the  material  act  of  baptism?  Yet  the  practice  was'  never  adopted  except  by 
some  obscure  sects  of  Gnostics,  who  seem  to  have  founded  their  custom  on  thi.s  very 
passage. 

The  explanations  which  have  been  adopted  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  such  as  “  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead,”  or  “in  the  name  of  the  dead  (meaning  Christ),”  &c.,  are  all  inad¬ 
missible,  as  being  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  language.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
passage  must  be  considered  to  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation.  It  ftlludcs  to  some 
practice  of  the  Corinthians,  which  has  not  been  recorded  elsewhere,  and  of  which  every 
other  trace  has  perished  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  consult  Canon  Stanley’s  note. 

2  This  is  metaphorical,  as  appears  by  the  qualifying  expression  tr.anslated  in  A.  V., 
“  after  the  manner  of  men”  It  must  refer  to  some  very  violent  opposition  which  St.  Paul 
had  met  with  at  Ephesus,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  recorded. 

3  Is.  xxii.  13  (LXX). 

■‘Not  awaJee  {txs  in  A.  V.),  but  cease  to  be  drunken.  And  below,  rfo  not  go  on  sinning 
(present,'. 
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5  But  some  one  will  say,  “How  are  the  dead  raised 

6  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  ”  ^  Thou 
fool,  the  seed  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  into  life  till 

37  it  hath  partaken«t)f  death.  And  that  which  thou  sow¬ 
est  has  not  the  same  body  with  the  plant  which  will 
spring  from  it,  but  it  is  mere  grain,  of  wheat,  or  what- 

38  ever  else  it  may  chance  to  be.  But  God  gives  it  a 
body  according  to  His  will ;  and  to  every  seed  the 

39  body  of  its  own  proper  plant.  For  all  flesh  is  not  the 
same  flesh ;  [but  each  body  is  fitted  to  the  place  it  fills]  ; 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  of  beasts,  of  birds,  and  of 

40  fishes,  differ  the  one  from  the  other.  And  there  are 

.  bodies  which  belong  to  heaven,  and  bodies  which  be¬ 
long  to  earth ;  but  in  glory  the  heavenly  differ  from 

41  the  earthly.  The  sun  is  more  glorious  than  the  moon, 
and  the  moon  is  more  glorious  than  the  stars,  and  one 
star  excels  another  in  glory.  So  likewise  is  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead;  [they  will  be  clothed  with  a 

42  body  fitted  to  their  lot] ;  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it 

43  is  raised  in  incorruption;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor,. it  is 
raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in 

44  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body  ;  for  as  there  are  natural  bodies,  so  there  are  also 

45  spiritual  bodies.^  And  so  it  is  written,  “  The  first  man 
Adam  was  made  a  living  soul the  last  Adam  was 

46  made  a  life-giving  spirit.  But  the  spiritual  comes  not 

47  till  after  the  natural.  The  first  man  was  made  of 
earthly  clay,  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

48  As  is  the  earthly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthly ; 
and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also'  that  are 

1  The  forai  of  this  objection  is  conclusive  against  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  suppose 
that  these  Corinthians  only  disbelieved  the  Resurrection  o/  the  body;  and  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  Resurrection  o/ t/ie  dead.  St.  Paul  aisserts  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead;  to 
which  they  replj-,  “  How  can  the  dead  rise  to  life  again,  when  their  body  has  perished?  ” 
This  objection  he  proceeds  to  answer,  by  showing  that  individual  existence  may  continue, 
without  the  continuance  of  the  material  body. 

2  The  difference  of  reading  does  not  materially  affect  the  sense  of  this  verse. 

3  Gen.  ii.  7,  sligiitly  altered  from  LXX.  The  second  member  of  the  antithesis  is  not  a 
part  of  the  quotation. 
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heavenlj ;  and  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  49 
earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

But  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood ^  cannot  50 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  ^n  corruption  in¬ 
herit  incorruption.  Behold,  I  declare  to  you  a  mys-  51 
tery;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  52 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shall  bo  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  53 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor¬ 
tality. 

But  when  this  corruptible  is  clothed  with  incorrup-  54 
tion,  and  this  mortal  is  clothed  with  immortality,  then 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying,  which  is  written, 

^  The  importance  of  the  isubject  justifies  our  quoting  at  some  length  the  admirable  re¬ 
marks  of  Dr.  Burton  (formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  0.xforcl)  on  this  passage, 
in  the  hope  that  his  high  reputation  for  learning  and  f  )r  unblemished  orthodoxy  may  leTi'i 
some  persons  to  reconsider  the  loose  and  unscriptural  language  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  using.  After  regretting  that  some  of  the  early  Fathers  have  (when  treating  of  the 
liesurrecUon  <]f  the  Body)  appeared  to  contradict  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  Dr.  Burton  con- 
tinnos  as  follows: — 

‘•It  IS  nowhere  asserted  in  the  New  Testament  that  we  shall  rise  again  wi/h  our  bodies. 
Unless  a  man  will  say  that  the  stalk,  the  blade,  and  the  ear  of  corn  are  actually  the  same 
thing  with  the  single  grain  which  is  put  into  the  ground,  he  cannot  quote  St.  Paul  as 
saying  that  we  shall  rise  again  with  the  same  bodies;  or  at  least  he  must  allow  that  the 
future  body  may  only  be  like  to  the  present  one,  inasmuch  as  both  come  under  the  same 
genus ;  i.  e.  we  speak  of  human  bodies,  and  we  speak  of  heavenly  bodies.  But  St.  Paul’s 
words  do  not  wan-ant  us  in  saying  that  the  resemblance  between  the  present  and  future 
body  will  be  greater  than  between  a  man  and  a  star,  or  between  a  bird  and  a  fish.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  plainer  than  the  expression  which  he  uses  in  the  first  of  these  two  analogies 
Thou  sowest  not  that  body  (hat  shall  be  (xv.  37).  He  says  also,  with  equal  plainness,  of  the 
body, /f  M  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  btdy;  there  is  a  natural  body  and 
there  IS  a  spiritual  body  (ver.  44).  These  words  require  to  be  examined  closely,  and  m- 
^Ol\e  lemotely  a  deep  metaphysical  question.  In  common  language,  the  terms  Body  and 
Spirit  are  accustomed  to  be  opposed,  and  are  used  to  represent  two  things  which  aie 
totally  distinct.  But  St.  Paul  here  brings  the  two  expressions  together,  and  speaks  of  a 
spiritual  body.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  did  not  oppose  Body  to  Spirit;  and  though  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  modern  language  may  allow  us  to  do  so,  and  yet  to  be  correct  in  our  ideas,  it  mav 
save  some  confusion  if  we  consider  Spirit  as  opposed  to  Matter,  and  if  we  take  Body  to 
be  a  generic  term,  which  comprises  both.  A  body,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
is  something  which  has  a  distinct  individual  existence. 

*••••••••, 

St.  Paul  teds  us  that  every  individual,  when  he  rises  again,  will  have  a  spiritual  body: 
but  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  may  show  how  different  is  the  idea  conveyed  by 
these  woi-ds  from  the  notions  which  some  persons  entertain,  that  we  shaU  rise  again  wit’n 
die  same  identical  body.  St.  Paul  appe.ars  effectually  to  prec’ude  this  notion,  when  he 
says.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  theMnydo.n  of  God"  (ver.  50,.— Burton’s  Lectures  rm 
420—431. 
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“  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.''''  “0  death.,  luhere 

55  is  thy  sting  f^''  “  0  grave.,  where  is  thy  victory  D'''^ 

56  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 

57  law®;  lout  thanks  be  to  God,  who  givethus  the  victory, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

58  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  im¬ 
movable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord; 
knowing  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

xvi.  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints  Directions  con- 

^  cerning  the  col-' 

[at  Jerusalem]  I  would  have  yon  do  as  I  iu^ean  *chriv® 
have  enjoined  upon  the  churches  of  Galatia. 

2  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  each  of  you  set 
apart  whatever  his  gains  may  enable  him  to  spare;  that 

3  there  may  be  no  collections  when  I  come.  And  when 
I  am  with  you,  whomsoever  yon  shall  judge  to  be  fitted 
for  the  trust,  I  will  furnish  with  letters,  and  send  them 

4  to  carry  your  benevolence  to  Jerusalem;  or  if  there 
shall  seem  suSicient  reason  for  me  also  to  go  thither, 

5  they  shall  go  with  me.  But  I  will  visit  you 
after  I  have  passed  through  Macedonia  (for 

6  through  Macedonia  I  shall  pass),  and  perhaps  I  shall 
remain  with  you,  or  even  winter  with  you,  that  you 
may  forward  me  on  my  farther  journey,  whither,soever 

7  I  go.  For  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  now  for  a  passing 
visit;  since  I  hope  to  stay  some  time  with  you,  if  the 

8  Lord  permit.  But  I  shall  remain  at  Ephesus  until  Pen- 

9  tecost,  .for  a  door  is  opened  to  me  both  great  and  effect¬ 
ual;  and  there  are  many  adversaries,  [against  Timotiieus. 

10  whom  I  must  contend].  If  Timotheus  come  to  you,  be 

I  Is.  XXV.  8.  Not  quoted  from  the  LXX ,  but  apparently  from  the  Hebrew,  with  some 
alteration. 

3  Homa  xiii.  14.  Quoted,  but  not  exactly,  from  LXX.,  which  here  differs  from  the 
Hebrew. 

3  Why  is  the  law  called  “  the  strength  of  sin  ?  ”  Because  the  Law  of  Duty,  being 
acknowledged,  gives  to  sin  its  power  to  wound  the  conscience;  in  fact,  a  moral  law  of 
precepts  and  penalties  announces  the  fatal  consequences  of  sin,  without  giving  us  any 
power  of  conquering  sin.  Compare  Rom.  vii.  7—11. 
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careful  to  give  him  no  cause  of  fear'  in  your  intercourse 
with  him,  for  he  is  laboring,  as  I  am,  in  the  Lord’s 
work.  Therefore,  let  no  man  despise  him,  but  forward  11 
him  on  his  way  in  peace,  that  he  may  come  hither  to 
me;  for  I  expect  him,  and  the  brethren  with  him. 

Apoiios.  jVs  regards  the  brother  Apollos,  I  urged  12 

him  much  to  visit  you  with  the  brethren,  [who  bear 
this  letter];  nevertheless,  he  was  resolved  not  to  come 
to  you  at  this  time,  but  he  will  visit  you  at  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season. 

Exhortations.  Be  watchful,  stand  firm  in  faith,  be  manful  1 3 
and  stout-hearted.^  Let  all  you  do  be  done  in  love.  14 
Stephanas,  For-  You  know,  brethren,  that  the  house  of  15 
Achaicu’s.  Stephanas  were  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  and 
that  they  have  taken  on  themselves  the  task  of  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  saints.  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  on  your  16 
part,  to  show  submission  towards  men  like  these,  and 
towards  all  who  work  laboriously  with  them.  I  rejoice  17 
in  the  coming  of  Stephanas^ and  Fortunatus,  and  Achai- 
cus,  because  they  have  supplied  all  which  you  needed;  18 
for  they  have  lightened  my  spirit  and  yours.*  To  such 
render  due  acknowledgment.” 

Salutations  from  The  Churches  of  Asia  salute  you.  Aquila  19 

the  I’rorince  of 

and  Priscilla  send  their  loving  salutation  in 
the  Lord,  together  with  the  Church,  which  assembles 
at  their  house.  All  the  brethren  here  salute  you.  Sa-  20 
lute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  holiness. 


Autograph  Con- 
cluEion. 


The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  21 
hand.  Let  him  who  loves  not  the  Lord  22 
Jesus  Christ  be  accursed.  The  Lord  cometh. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.  23 
My  love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus."  24 


*  The  youth  of  Timotheus  accounts  for  this  request.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  12. 

“  See  notes  to  pp.  423,  481.  ®  i.  e.  under  persecution,  j  *  See  p.  3G3. 

^  Vix.  by  supplying  the,meahs  of  our  intercourse.  "  ®  See  note  on  1  Thess.  v.  25. 
^  ^  The  *•  Amen  ”  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 
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In.  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter  we  have  some  indication 
of  the  Apostle’s  plans  for  the  future.  He  is  looking  forward  to  a 
journey  through  Macedonia  (xvi.  5),  to  he  succeeded  hy  a  visit 
to  Corinth  (ih.  2 — 7),  and  after  this  he  thinks  it  probable  ho 
may  proceed  to  Jerusalem  (ib.  3,4).  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  same  intentions  are  expressed^  with  a  stronger  purpose  of 
going  to  Jerusalem  (xvi.  21),  and  with  the  additional  conviction 
that  after  passing  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  visiting 
Palestine,  he  “  must  also  see  Rome”  (ib.).  He  had  won  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Ephesus  to  the  faith :  and 
now,  after  the  prospect  of  completing  his  charitable  exertions  for 
the  poor  Christians  of  Jud&a,  his  spirit  turns  towards  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  remoter  conquests.  Far  from  being  content  with 
his  past  achievements,  or  resting  from  his  incessant  labors,  he  felt 
that  he  was  under  a  debt  of  perpetual  obligation  to  all  the  Gen¬ 
tile  Avorld.1  Thus  he  expresses  himself,  soon  after  this  time,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians,  whom  he  had  long  ago  de¬ 
sired  to  see  (Rom.  i.  10 — 15),  and  whoni  he  hopes  at  length  to 
visit,  now  that  he  is  on  his  way  to' Jerusalem,  and  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  still  more  distant  and  hazardous  journey  to  Spain  (ib. 
XV.  22 — 29).  The  path  thus  dimly  traced  before  him,  as  he 

thought  of  the  future  at  Ephesus,  and  made  more  clearly  visible, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  at  Corinth,  was  made  still  more  evident^ 
as  he  proceeded  on  his  course.  Yet  not  without  forebodings  of 
evil,  and  much  discouragement,®  and  mysterious  delays,^  did  the 
Apostle  advance  on  his  courageous  career.  But  we  are  anticipat¬ 
ing  many  subjects  which  will  give  a  touching  interest  to  subse¬ 
quent  passages  of  this  history.  Important  events  still  detain  us 
in  Ephesus.  Though  St.  Paul’s  companions  had  been  sent  before 
in  the  direction  of  his  contemplated  journey  (Acts  xix.  22),  he 
still  resolved  to  stay  till  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8).  A  “  great 
door”  was  open  to  him,  and  there  were  ‘‘many  adversaries, 
against  whom  he  had  yet  to  contend. 

ANA0EMA  NDN  .D 

Anathema  Maran-Atha. 

« 

>  “  I  am  a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians.”  Rom.  i.  14. 

*  By  the  vision  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxlii.  11),  and  on  board  the  ship  (xxvii.  23,  24). 

®  The  arrest  at  Jerusalem. 

*  The  two  years’  imprisonment  at  C»snrea,  and  the  shipwreck. 
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Description  of  Ephesus. — Temple  of  Diana. — Her  Image  and  Worship. — Politi¬ 
cal  Constitution  of  Ephesus. — The  Asiarchs. — Demetrius  and  the  Silver¬ 
smiths. — Tumult  in  the  Theater. — Speech  of  the  Town-clerk. — St.  Paul’s 
Departure. 

The  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Asia,’ and  the  position  of  its 
chief  city  Ephesus, ^liave  already  been  placed  before  the  reader. 
It  is  now  time  that  we  should  give  some  description  of  the  city 
itself,  with  a  notice  of  its  characteristic  religious  institutions,  and 
its  political  arrangements  under  the  Empire. 

No  cities  were  ever  more  favorably  placed  for  prosperity  and 
growth  than  those  of  the  colonial  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  a  coast-line  full  of  convenient  harbors,  and 
of  a  sea  which  was  favorable  to  the  navigation  of  that  day ;  and, 
through  the  long  approaches  formed  by  the  plains  of  the  great 
western  rivers,  they  had  access  to  the  inland  trade  of  the  East. 
Two  of  these  rivers  have  been  more  than  once  alluded  to, — the 
Hermus  and  the  Masander.^  The  valley  of  the  first  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  ridge  ofTmolus;  that  of  the  second  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Messogis.  In  the  ip.terval  between  these 
two  mountain  ranges  was  the  shorter  course  of  the  river  Caystcrl 
A  few  miles  from  the  sea  a  narrow  gorge  is  formed  by  Mount 
Pactyas  on  the  south,  which  is  the  western  termination  of  Messo¬ 
gis,  and  by  the  precipices  of  Gallesus  on  the  north,  the  pine-clad 
summits  of  which  are  more  remotely  connected  with  the  lieights 
of  Tmolus.  This  gorge  separates  the  Upper  “  CaystriaA  meadows” 
from  a  small  alluvial  plain  by  the  sea.  Partly  on  the  long  ridge 
of  Coressus,  which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  this  plain^ — partly 
on  the  detached  circular  eminence  of  Mount  Prion, — and  partly 
on  the  plain  itself,  near  the  windings  of  the  Cayster,  and  about 
the  edge  of  the  harbor, — ^Avere  the  buildings  of  the  city.  Ephesus 

*p.  227.  2p.  429.  3  See  above  pp.  42 1,  429.  <  See  p.  430. 

‘For  the  “Asian  meadow,”  see  above  p.  227. 
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was  not  so  distinguished  in  early  times  as  several  of  lier  Ionian 
sisters;'  and  some  of  them  outlived  her  glory.  But,  though  Pho- 
ctea  and  Miletus  sent  out  more  colonies,  and  Smyrna  has'  ever 
remained  a  flourishing  city,  yet  Ephesus  had  great  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  which  Avere  duly  developed  in  the  age  of  which  Ave  are 
writing.  Having  easy  access  through  the  defiles  of  Mount  Tmolus 
to  Sardis,  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  far  into  Phry¬ 
gia, — and  again,  by  a  similar  pass  through  Messogis  to  the  Mman- 
der,  being  connected  Avith  the  great  road  through  Iconium  to  the^ 
Euphrates,® — it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Asia 
under  the  Eomans,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  on  the  nearer 
side  of  Taurus.  The  city  built  by  Androclus  and  his  Athenian 
followers  Avas  on  the  slope  of  Coressus ;  but  gradually  it  descended 
into  the  plain,  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The 
Alexandrian  age  produced  a  marked  alteration  in  Ephesus,  as  in 
most  of  the  great  toAAuis  in  the  East ;  and  Lysimachus  extended 
his  new  city  over  the  summit  of  Prion  as  well  as  the  heights  of 
Coressus.  The  Roman  age  saw,  doubtless,  a  still  further  increase 
both  of  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  place.  To  attempt  to 
reconstruct  it  from  the  materials  AAdiich  remain,  would  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task, — far  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  Athens,  or  even 
Antioch ;  but  some  of  the  more  interesting  sites  are  easily  identi¬ 
fied.  Those  who  walk  over  the  desolate  site  of  the  Asiatic  me¬ 
tropolis,  see  piles  of  ruined  edifices  on  the  rocky  sides  and  among 
the  thickets  of  Mount 'Prion ;  they  look  out  from  its  summit  over 
the  confused  morass  Avhich  once  Avas  the  harbor,  where  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  landed-;  and  they  visit  in  its  deep  recesses  the  drip¬ 
ping  marble-quarries,  where  the  marks  of  the  tools  are  visible 
still.'  On  the  outer  edge  of  the  same  hill  they  trace  the  enclos- 

1  The  Ephesian  Diana,  however,  was  the  patroness  of  the  Pliocean  navigators,  even, 
when  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  unimportant. 

2  VVe  ha.ve  frequently  hat  occasion  to  mention  this  great  road.  It  was  the  principal 
line  of  communication  with  the  eastern  provinces;  but  we  have  conjectured  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  travel  by  it  bs3  uise  it  seem?  pDbab'e  that  he  never  was  at  Colossm.  See  pp  251. 
—  254,  and  424.  A  description  of  the  route  by  Oolossse  and  Laodioei  wi.'  be  found  in 
Arundell’s  Ash  Monor.  The  view  he  gives  of  the  cliffs  of  Colossas  should  be  noticed. 
Though  St.  Paul  may  never  have  seen  the.n,  they  are  IntereAing  as  coanee^ed  witli  Epa- 
phra.s  and  his  otlier  converts. 

3  Chandler.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  discovery  of  this  marble.  A  shepherd  named 
Pixodorus  was  feeding  his  flock  on  the  hill:  two  of  his  rams  fighting,  one  of  them  missed 
his  antagonist,  and  with  his  horn  broke  a  crust  of  the  whitest  marble.  The  Ephesians 
were  at  this  time  in  search  of  stone  for  the  building  of  their  temple.  The  shepherd  ran  to 
his  fellow-citizens  with  the  specimen,  and  was  received  with  joy.  His  name  was  changed 
into  Evangelus  (giver  of  glad-tidings),  and  divine  honors  were  afterwaids  paid  to  him. 
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lire  of  the  Stadium,'  which  may  liave  suggested  to  St.  Paul  many 
of  those  images  with  which  lie  enforces  Christian  duty,  in  the 
first  letter  written  from  Ejihesus  to  Corinth.'^  Farther  on,  and 
nearer  Coressus,  tlie  remains  of  tlic  vast  Theater"  (the  outline  of 
the  enclosure  is  still  distinct,  though  the  marble  seats  are  remov¬ 
ed)  show  the  place  where  the  multitude,  roused  by  Demetrius, 
shouted  out,  for  two  hours,  in  honor  of  Diana.^  Below  is  the 
Agora,"  through  which  the  mob  rushed  up  to  the  w'ell-known 
place  of  meeting.  And  in  the  valley  between  Prion  and  Cores¬ 
sus  is  one  of  the  Gymnasia,  Avherc  the  athletes  were  trained  for 
transient  honors  and  a  perishable  garland.  Surrounding  and 
crowning  the  scene,  are  the  long  Hellenic  walls  of  Lysimachus, 
following  the  ridge  of  Coressus.  On  a  spur  of  the  hill,  they  de¬ 
scend  to  an  ancient  tower,  which  is  still  called  the  Prison  of  St. 
Paul.  The  name  is  doubtless  legendary ;  but  St.  Paul  may  have 
stood  here,  and  looked  over  the  city  and  the  plain,  and  seen  the 
Cayster  winding  towards  him  from  the  base  of  Gallesus."  Within 
his  view  was  another  eminence,  detached  from  the  city  of  that 
day,  but  which  became  the  Mahomedan  town  when  ancient  Ephe¬ 
sus  was  destroyed,  and  nevertheless  preserves  in  its  name  a 
record  of  another  Apostle,  the  “disciple”  St.  John.'" 

But  one  building  at  Ephesus  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  in  fame.  This  was  the  Temple  of  Artemis  or  Diana, 
which  glittered  in  brilliant  beauty  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and 
was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the' wonders  of  the  world. 
The  sun,  it  was  said,  saw  nothing  in  his  course  more  magnificent 
than  Diana’s  Temple.  Its  honor  dated  from  a  remote  antiquity. 

1  See  Cliandler,  Avho  measured  the  area  and  found  it  6S7  feet  in  length.  The  side  next 
the  plain  is  raised  on  vaults,  and  fliced  with  a  strong  wall. 

2 1  Cor.  ix.  24—27. 

3  “  Of  the  site  of  the  theater,  the  scene  of  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  its  ruins  being  a  wreck  of  immense  grandeur.  I  think  it  must  have  been  larger 
than  the  one  at  Miletus,  and  that  exceeds  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen  in  scale,  although  not 
in  ornament.  Its  form  alone  can  now  be  spoken  of,  for  every  seat  is  removed,  and  the 
proscenium  is  a  hill  of  ruins.” — Fellows’  Asia  Minor,  p.  274.  The  Theater  of  Ephesus  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  known  of  any  that  have  remained  to  us  from  antiquity. 

■  *  Acts  xix. 

5  The  Agora,  with  its  public  buildings,  would  naturally  be  between  the  hill-side  on 
which  the  theater  and  stadium  stood,  and  the  harbor.  For  the  general  notion  of  a  Greek 
Agora,  see  the  description  of  Athens. 

“  This  eminence  (a  root  of  Coressus  running  out  towards  the  plain)  commands  a  lovely 
prospect  of  the  river  Cayster,  which  there  crosses  the  plain  from  near  Gallesus,  -with  a 
small  but  full  stream,  and  w'ith  many  luxuriant  meanders.” — Chandler. 

’’  Ayasalu'i,  which  is  a  round  hill  like  Prion,  but  smaller.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  a  cor. 
ruption  of  6  ayios  ©eoAoyot,  “  the  holy  Theologian.’’ 
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Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  earliest  temple,  which  was  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  Athenian  colony  under  Androclus,  or  even 
yet  more  ancient,  we  find  the  great  edifice,  which  was  anterior  to 
the  Macedonian  period,  begun  and  continued  in  the  midst  of  the 
attention  and  admiration  both  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  The  foun¬ 
dations  were  carefully  laid,  with  immense  substructions,  in  the 
marshy  ground.^  Architects  of  the  highest  distinction  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  quarries  of  Mount  Prion  supplied  the  marble.^  All 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  contributed  to  the  structure ;  and  Crcesus, 
the  king  of  Lydia,  himself  lent  his  aid.  The  work  thus  begun 
before  the  Persian  war,  was  slowly  continued  even  through  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  and  its  dedication  was  celebrated  by  a  poet 
cotemporary  with  Euripides.®  But  the  building,  which  had  been 
thus  rising  through  the  space  of  many  years,  was  not  destined  to 
remain  long  in  the  beauty  of  its  perfection.  The  fanatic  Heros- 
tratus  set  fire  to  it  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alexander  was 
born.  This  is  one  of  the  coincidences  of  history,  on  which  the 
ancient  world  was  fond  of  dwelling :  and  it  enables  us,  with  more 
distinctness,  to  pursue  the  annals  of  “Diana  of  the  Ephesians.” 
The  temple  was  rebuilt  with  new  and  more  sumptuous  magnifi¬ 
cence.  The  ladies  of  Ephesus  contributed  their  jewelry  to  the 
expense  of  the  restoration.  The  national  pride  in  the  sanctuary 
was  so  great,  that,  when  Alexander  offered  the  spoils  of  his  east¬ 
ern  campaign  if  he  might  inscribe  his  name  on  the  building,  the 
honor  was  declined.  The  Ephesians  never  ceased  to  embellish 
the  shrine  of  their  goddess,  continually  adding  new  decorations 
and  subsidiary  buildings,  with  statues  and  pictures  by  the  most 
famous  artists.  This  was  the  temple  that  kindled  the  enthusiasm 
of  St.  Paul’s  opponents  (Acts  xix.),  and  was  still  the  rallying- 
point  of  Heathenism  in  the  days  of  St.  John  and  Polycarp.  In 
the  second  century  we  read  that  it  was  united  to  the  city  by  a 
long  colonnade.  But  soon  afterwards  it  was  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Goths,  who  came  from  beyond  the  Danube  in  tlie 
reign  of  Gallienus.  It  sank  entirely  into  decay  in  the  age  when 
Christianity  was  overspreading  tlie  Empire ;  and  its  remains  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  mediaeval  buildings,  in  the  columns  of  green 
jasper  which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  or  even  in  the  naves 
of  Italian  cathedrals. 

1  Pliny  says  that  it  -was  built  in  marshy  ground,  lest  it  should  be  injured  by  earth¬ 
quakes.  *See  above  p.  48i  ^  Timotheus. 
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Thus  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  saw  all  fhc  changes  of 
Asia  ilinor,  from  Croesus  to  Constantine.  Though  nothing  noAV 
remains  on  the  spot  to  show  us  what  or  even  where  it  “was,  theio 
13  enough  in  its  written  memorials  to  give  us  some  notion  of  its 
appearance  and  splendor.  The  reader  will  hear  in  mind  the 
characteristic  style  which  was  assumed  by  Greek  architecture, 
and  which  has  suggested  many  of  the  images  of  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment.'  It  was  quite  different  from  the  lofty  and  ascending  form 
of  those  buildings  which  have  since  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Europe,  and  essentially  consisted  in  horizontal  entablatures 
resting  on  vertical  columns.  In  another  respect,  also,  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  ancients  may  be  contrasted  with  our  churches  and 
cathedrals.  They  were  not  roofed  over  for  the  reception  of  a 
large  company  of  worshippers,  but  were  in  fact  colonnades  erected 
as  subsidiary  decorations,  round  the  cell  which  contained  the  idol, 
and  wore,  through  a  great  part  of  their  space,  open  to  the  sky. 
The  colonnades  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  really  constituted  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Art,  for  in  them  was  first  jnatured  that  graceful 
Ionic  style,  the  feminine  beauty  of  which  was  more  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Asiatic  Greek,  than  the  sterner  and  plainer  Doric, 
in  which  the  Parthenon  and  Propyl^ea  of  Athens  were  built.  The 
scale  on  which  the  Temple  was  erected  was  magnificently  exten¬ 
sive.  It  was  425  feet  in  length  and  220  in  breadth,  and  the  eol- 
umns  were  60  feet  high.  The  number  of  columns  was  12Y,  each 
of  them  the  gift  of  a  king;  and  36  of  them  were  enriched  with 
ornament  and  color.  The  folding  doors  were  of  cypress-wood  ; 
the  part  which  was  not  open  to  the  sky  was  roofed  over  with 
cedar ;  and  the  staircase  was  formed  of  the  wood  of  one  single 
vine  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  value  and  fame  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  were  enhanced  by  its  being  the  treasury,  where  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  Western  Asia  was  stored  up.^  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  no  religious  building  in  the  world,  in  which  was  con¬ 
centrated  a  greater  amoimt  of  admiration,  enthusiasm,  and  super¬ 
stition. 

If  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  magnificent,  the  image 
enshrined  within  the  sumptuous  enclosure  was  primitive  and 
rude.  We  usually  conceive  of  this  goddess,  when  represented  in 

1  See,  for  instance,  Gal.  ii.  9,  Rev.  iii.  12,  also  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Compare  p.  218. 

2  A  German  writer  says  that  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  what  the  Bank  of 
England  is  in  the  modern  world. 
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art,  as  the  tall  huntress,  eager  in  pursuit,  like  the  statue  in 
the  Louvre.  Such  was  not  the  form  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
though  she  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  their  own  mountain- 
goddess,  whose  figure  we  often  see  represented  on  the  coins  of 
this  city.'  What  amount  of  fusion  took  place,  in  the  case  of  this 
worship,  between  Greek  and  Oriental  notions,  w^e  need  not  in¬ 
quire.  The  image  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  Diana 
in  one  of  her  customary  characters,  as  the  deity  of  fountains ; 
but  it  reminds  us  rather  of  the  idols  of  the  far  East,  and  of  the 
religions  which  love  to  represent  the  life  of  all  animated  beings 
as  fed  and  supported  by  the  many  breasts  of  nature.  The  figure 
which  assumed  this  emblematic  form  above,  wms  terminated  be¬ 
low  in  a  shapeless  block.  The  material  wms  wood.  A  bar  of 
metal  was  in  each  hand.  The  dress  was  covered  with  mystic 
devices,  and  the  small  shrine,  where  it  stood  within  the  temple, 
was  concealed  by  a  curtain  in  front.  Yet,  rude  as  the  image 
was,  it  was  the  object  of  the  utmost  veneration.  Like  the  Palla¬ 
dium  of  Troy — like  the  most  ancient  Minerva  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,— like  the  Paphian  Venus®  or  Cybele^  of  Pessinus,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made, — like  the  Ceres  in  Sicily  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero, — it  was  believed  to  have  “  fallen  down  from  the 
sky”  (Acts  xis.  35).  Thus  it  wms  the  object  of  the  greater  ven¬ 
eration  from  the  contrast  of  its  primitive  simplicity  with  the 
modern  and  early  splendor  which  surrounded  it ;  and  it  was  the 
model  on  which  the  images  of  Diana  were  formed  for  worship  in 
other  cities. 

One  of  the  idolatrous  customs  *of  the  ancient  world  was  the 
use  of  portable  images  or  shrines,  which  were  little  models  of  the 
•  more  celebrated  objects  of  devotion.  They  were  carried  in  pro¬ 
cessions,  on  journeys  and  military  expeditions,  and  sometimes 
set  up  as  household  gods  in  private  dwellings.  Pliny  says  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Temple  of  the  Cnidian  Venus ;  and 
other  Heathen  writers  make  allusion  to  the  “  shrines  ”  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xix.  24).  The 
material  might  be  wood,  or  gold,  or  “  silver.”  The  latter  mate¬ 
rial  wms  that  which  employed  the  hands  of  the  workmen  of 
Demetrius.  From  the  expressions  used  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  evident 

1  Hence  she  is  frequently  represented  as  the  Greek  Diana  on  coins  of  Ephesus.  One  of 
these  is  given  at  end  of  Chap.  XVII. 

s  See  description  of  Athens  p.  321.  ®  See  description  of  Paphos  p.  164. 

*  See  Herodian,  as  referred  to  above  p.  254. 
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that  an.  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  grew  up  at  Ephesus,  from 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  shrines.  Few  of  those  who 
came  to  Ephesus  would  willingly  go  away  without  a  memorial  of 
the  goddess,  and  a  model  of  her  temple  ‘ ;  and,  from  the  wide 
circulation  of  these  works  of  art  over  the  shores  of  the  Medit¬ 
erranean,  and  far  into  the  interior,  it  might  he  said,  with  little 
exaggeration,  that  her  worship  was  recognized  by  the  “  whole 
world  (Acts  xix.  27). 

The  ceremonies  of  the  actual  worship  at  Ephesus  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  members  of  a  tivofold  hierarchy.  And  here  again 
we  see  the  traces  of  Oriental,  rather  than  Greek,  influences. 
The  Megabizi,  the  priests  of  Diana,  were  eunuchs  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  under  one  at  their  head,  who  boro  the  title  of  high-priest, 
and  ranked  among  the  leading  and  most  influential  personages  of 
the  city.  Along  with  these  priests  were  associated  a  swarm  of 
virgin  priestesses  consecrated,  under  the  name  of  Melissre,  to  the 
service  ®  of  the  deity,  and  divided  into  three  classes,  and  serving, 
like  the  priests,  under  one  head.  And  with  the  priests  and 
priestesses  would  be  associated  (as  in  all  the  great  temples  of 
antiquity)  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  attended  to  the  various 
duties  connected  with  the  worship,  down  to  the  care  of  sweeping 
and  cleaning  the  Temple.  This  last  phrase  leads  us  to  notice  an 
expression  used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  concerning  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Ephesus  with  the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  term  “  Neocoros” 
or  “  Temple-siveeper^^'  QvBchxoQo;,  xix.  35),  originally  an  expression 
of  humility,  and  applied  to  the  lowest  menials  engaged  in  the 
care  of  the  sacred  edifice,  bedtime  afterwards  a  title  of  the  high¬ 
est  honor,  and  was  eagerly  appropriated  by  the  most  famous 
cities.'*  This  was  the  case  with  Ephesus  in  reference  to  her  na-  • 
tional  goddess.  The  city  was  personified  as  Diana’s  devotee. 
The  title  “  Neocoros  ”  was  boastfully  exhibited  on  the  current 

^  We  cannot  be  .«Tire,  in  this  case,  whether  by  the  word  used  here  is  meant  the  whole 
temple,  or  the  small  shrine  which  contained  the  image. 

^  We  find  the  image  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  on  the  coins  of  a  gi’eat  number  of  other 
cities  and  communities,  e.  g.  Hierapolis,  Mytilene,  Perga,  Samos,  Marseilles,  &c.  Liscrip- 
tions  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 

®  These  priestesses  belonged  to  the  class  of  “  sacred  slaves.”  This  class  of  devotees 
was  common  in  the  great  temples  of  the  Greeks.  Different  opinions  have  been  expressed 
on  the  character  of  those  at  Ephesus:  but,  knowing  what  we  do  of  Heathenism,  it  is 
difficult  to  have  a  favorable  view  of  them. 

*  Primarily  the  term  was  applicable  to  persons,  but  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  com¬ 
munities,  and  more  especially  in  the  Roman  period.  A  city  might  be  Neoewos  with  re¬ 
spect  to  several  divinities,  and  frequently  the  title  had  regard  to  the  deified  emperor. 
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coins.*  Even  the  free  people  of  Ephesus  were  sometimes  named 
“  Neocoros.'” 

H  <I>IA0I:EBA:ZT0S  E'DEEiniV  BOYAH  KAI  0  NEJIKOPOE 
AHMOY  KA&IEPJIEAIV  ETIT  ANQYE[ATOY  ITEAOYKAIQY 
nPEISKEINOY  y:flI^lJlSA]\’lEN'OY  TIB.-  KA.  ITAAIKOY  TOY 
rPAMMATESl2  TOY  AHMOY. 

Thus,  the  town  clerk  could  with  good  reason  begin  his  speech 
by  the  question, — “  What  man  is  there  that  knows  not  that  the 
city  of  the  Ephesians  is  neocoros  of  the  great  goddess  Diana, 
and  of  the  image  which  came  down  from  heaven  ?  ” 

The  Temple  and  the  Temple-services  remained  under  the 
Romans  as  they  had  been  since  the  period  of  Alexander.  If  any 
change  had  taken  place,  greater  honor  was  paid  to  the  goddess, 
and  richer  magnificence  added  to  her  sanctuary,  in  proportion  to 
the  wider  extent  to  which  her  fame  had  been  spread.  Asia  was 
always  a  favored  province,  and  Ephesus  must  be  classed  among 
those  cities  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  the  conquerers  were  willing 
to  pay  distinguished  respect.**  Her  liberties  and  her  municipal 
constitution  were  left  untouched,  when  the  province  was  governed 
by  an  officer  from  Rome.  To  the  general  remarks  which  have 
been  made  before  in  reference  to*  Thessalonica,  concerning  the 
position  of  free  or  autonomous  cities  under  the  Einjiire,  something 
more  may  be  added  here,  inasmuch  as  certain  political  characters 
of  Ephesus  appear  on  the  scene  which  is  described  in  the  sacred 
narrative. 

We  have  said,  in  the  passage  above  alluded  to,  that  free  cities 
under  the  Empire  had  frequently  their  senate  and  assembly. 
There  is  abundant  proof  that  this  was  the  case  at  Ephesus.  Its 
old  constitution  was  democratic,  as  we  should  expect  in  a  city  of 
the  lonians,  and  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Xenophon :  and 
this  constitution  continued  to  subsist  under  the  Romans.  The 
senate,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  still  met  in  the  Senate-house, 
which  is  noticed  by  another  writer,  and  the  position  of  which 
was  probably  in  the  Agora  below  the  Theater.'*  We  have  still 
more  frequent  notices  of  the  demus  or  people,  and  its  assembly. 
Wherever  its  customary  place  of  meeting  might  be  when  legally 
and  regularly  convoked  (Acts  xix.  39),  the  theater  would  be  an 

1  See  for  instance,  that  engraved  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  A  great  number  of  these 
coins  are  described  in  Jlr.  Akerman’s  paper,  in  the  Niiin.  Chr.  ^  See  p.  301. 

®  See  pp.  301,  304,  and  compare  p  268  *  See  the  allusion  to  the  Agora  p.  484. 
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obvious  place  of  meeting,  in  the  case  of  a  tumultuary  gathering, 
like  that  which  will  presently  he  brought  before  our  notice. 

Again,  like  other  free  cities,  Ephesus  had  its  magistrates,  as 
Thessalonica  had  its  politarchs,  and  Athens  its  archons.  Among 
those  which  our  sources  of  information  bring  before  us,  are  sev¬ 
eral  with  the  same  titles  and  functions  as  in  Athens.  One  of 
these  was  that  officer  who  is  described  as  “  town-clerh”  in  the  au¬ 
thorized  version  of  the  Bible  (Acts  xix.  35).  Without  being 
able  to  determine  his  exact  duties,  or  to  decide  whether  another 
term,  such  as  “  Chancellor,”  or  “  Recorder,”  would  better  de¬ 
scribe  them  to  us,  we  may  assert,  from  the  parallel  case  of 
Athens,  and  from  the  Ephesian  records  themselves,  that  he  was 
a  magistrate  of  great  authority,  in  a  high  and  very  publie  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  to  do  with  state-papers ;  he  was  keeper  of  the 
archives ;  he  read  what  was  of  public  moment  before  the  senate 
and  assembly ;  he  was  present  when  money  was  deposited  in  the 
Temple ;  and  when  letters  were  sent  to  the  people  of  Ephesus, 
they  were  officially  addressed  to  him.  Thus,  we  can  readily  ac¬ 
count  for  his  name  appearing  so  often  on  the  coins  of  Ephesus. 
He  seems  sometimes  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  year,  like  the 
archons  at  Athens,  or  the  'consuls  at  Rome.  Hence  no  magis¬ 
trate  was  more  before  the  public  at  Ephesus.  His  very  aspect 
was  familiar  to  all  the  citizens  ;  and  no  one  was  so  likely  to  be 
able  to  calm  and  disperse  an  angry  and  excited  multitude.  (See 
Acts  xix.  35 — 41). 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  city  to  the  province  of  which  it  was 
the  metropolis,  we  are  luider  no  perplexity  as  to  its  relation  to 
the  imperial  government.  From  coins  and  from  mscriptions, 
from  secular  writers  and  Scripture  itself  (Acts  xix.  38),  we 
learn  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province.  We  shall  not  stay 
to  consider  the  question  which  has  been  raised  concerning  the 
usage'  of  the  plural  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts  ;  for  it  is  not 
necessarily  implied  that  more  than  one  proconsul  was  in  Ephesus 
at  the  time.  But  another  subject  connected  with  the  provincial 
arrangements  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  •  The  Roman 
citizens  in  a  province  were,  in  all  legal  matters,  imder  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  proconsul ;  and  for  the  convenient  administration 
of  justice,  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  assize  town  (^forum  or  conventus).  The  pro- 
consul,  at  stated  seasons,  made  a  circuit  through  these  districts, 
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attended  by  bis  interpreter  (for  all  legal  business  in  tbe  Empire 
was  conducted  in  Latin)/ and  those  who  had  subjects  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  or  other  cases  requiring  the  obseryanco  of  legal  forms, 
brought  them  before  him  or  the  judges  whom  ho  might  appoint. 
Thus  Pliny,  after  the  true  Poinan  spirit,  in  his  geographical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Empire,  is  always  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the 
assize-towns,  and  the  extent  of  the  shires  which  surrounded 
them.  In  the  province  of  Asia  he  takes  especial  notice-of  Sardis, 
Smyrna,  and  Ephesus,  and  enumerates  the  various  towns  which 
brought  their  causes  to  be  tried  at  these  cities.  The  official  visit 
of  the  proconsul  to  Ephesus  was  necessarily  among  the  most 
important ;  and  the  town-clerk,  in  referring  to  the  presence  of 
the  proconsuls,  could  remind  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  same 
breath  that  it  was  the  very  time  of  the  assizes  (JiyaQuioi,  ayovzav. 
Acts  xix.  38). 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  time  of  the  year  at  which 
the  Ephesian  assizes  were  held.  If  the  meeting  took  place  in 
spring,  they  might  then  be  coincident  with  the  great  gathering 
which  took  place  at  the  celebration  of  the  national  games.  It 
seems  that  the  ancient  festival  of  the  United  lonians  had  merged 
into  that  which  was  held  in  honor  of  the  Ephesian  Diana.  ^  The 
whole  month  of  May  was  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  goddess ; 
and  the  month  itself  received  from  her  the  name  of  Artemision. 
The  Artemisian  festival  was  not  simply  an  Ephesian  ceremony, 
but  was  fostered  by  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhood.  As  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  called 
“  the  Temple  of  Asia,”  so  this  gathering  was  called  “  the  com¬ 
mon  meeting  of  Asia.”  From  the  towns  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior,  the  lonians  came  up  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
witness  the  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  to  enjoy  the 
various  amusements,  which  made  the  days  and  nights  of  May 
one  long  scene  of  revelry.  To  preside  over  these  games,  to  pio- 
vide  the  necessary  expenses,  ’and  to  see  that  due  order  was  main¬ 
tained,  annual  officers  were  appointed  by  election  from  the  whole 
province.  About  Ihe  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  each  of  the 
principal  towns  within  the  district  called  Asia,  chose  one  of  its 
wealthiest  citizens,  and  from  the  whole  number  thus  returned, 
ten  were  finally  selected  to  discharge  the  duty  of  Asiarchs. 


1  What  the  festival  of  Delos  vas  for  the  islands,  the  Panioman  festival  for  the 
mainland.  But  Ephesus  seems  ultimately  to  have  absorbed  and  concentrated  this  cele¬ 
bration.  These  games  were  called  Artemisia,  Ephesia,  and  (Ecumenica. 

2  See  pp.  27  and  48. 
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M.  I.  ATP.  JIOwrsiON  TON  lEPOKHPYKyt  KAI  B  A2IAP- 
XON  EK  TP.N  IJIPN  T  DA  MOTNATIOX  DIAOSEMAXTON  0 
PPAMMylTEYX  KAI  ASIAPXHXA2.'- 

We  find  similar  titles  in  use  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
read,  in  books  or  on  inscriptions  and  coins,  of  Bithyniarchs,  Gal- 
atarehs,  Lyciarchs,  and  Syriarclis.  But  the  games  of  Asia  and 
Ephesus  were  pre-eminently  famous ;  and  those  who  held  there 
the  office  of  “  Presidents  of  the  Games  ”  were  men  of  liigh  dis¬ 
tinction  and  extensive  influence.  Receiving  no  emolument  from 
their  office,  but  being  required  rather  to  expend  large  sums  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people  and  their  own  credit,  they  were 
necessarily  persons  of  wealth.  Men  of  consular  rank  were  often 
willing  to  receive  the  appointment,  and  it  was  held  to  enhance 
the  honor  of  any  other  magistracies  with  which  they  might  be 
invested.  They  held  for  the  time  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  position  ; 
and,  when  robed  in  mantles  of  purple  and  crowned  with  gar¬ 
lands,  they  assumed  the  duty  of  regulating  the  great  gymnastic 
contests,  and  controlling  the  tumultuary  crowd  in  the  theater 
they  might  literally  be  called  the  “  Chief  of  Asia”  (Acts  xix.  31).’ 

These  notices  of  the  topography  and  history  of  Ephesus,  of  its 
religious  institutions,  and  political  condition  under  the  Empire, 
may  serve  to  clear  the  way  for  the  narrative  which  we  must  now 
pursue.  We  resume  the  history  at  the  twenty-second  verse  of 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  we  are  told  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  stay  in  Asia  after  the  burning  of  the  books  of  the  magi¬ 
cians.^  St.  Paul  was  indeed  looking  forward  to  a  journey  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  ultimately  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome 
(y.  21)  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  his  departure  he  had  sent  two  of 
his  companions  into  Macedonia  before  him  (v.  22).  The  events 
which  had  previously  occurred  have  already  sliown  us  the  great 
effects  which  his  preaching  had  produced  both  among  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles.^  And  those  which  follow  show  us  still  more  clearlv 
,»w  wide  a  “door-;  -  had  been  throw-,,  opon  to  tho  p, -ogress  of 
the  Gospel  The  idolatrous  practices  of  Ephesus  were' so  far 
endaiigered,  Uiat  the  interests  of  one  of  the  prevalent  trades  of 
the  place  were  sei-iously  affected  ;  and  meanwhile  St.  Paul's  char 
acter  had  risen  so  high  as  to  obtain  influence  over  some  of  the 

>  Ephesian  inscription  containing  the  words  Asianh  and  Tmm-cUrk 
2  Kelated  above,  Acts  xix.  18—20. 

|-  2  See  Chap.  XIV. 

^  1  Cor.  xvi.  9. 
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Tveallhiest  and  most  powerful  personages  in  the  province.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  entirely  connected  with  the  religious  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  city  of  Diana.  The  Jews’  fall  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Both  the  danger  and  safety  of  the  Apostle  originated 
with  the  Gentiles. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  season  of  spring  when  the  occur¬ 
rences  took  place  which  are  related  by  St.  Luke  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  chapter.’  We  have  already  seen  that  he  purposed 
to  stay  at  Ephesus  “  till  Pentecost ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
May  was  the  “  month  of  Diana,”  in  which  the  great  religious 
gathering  took  place  to  celebrate  the  games.^  If  this  also  was 
the  season  of  the  provincial  assize  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
by  no  means  improbable),  the  city  would  be  crowded  with  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  people.  Doubtless  tlipse  who  employed  themselves 
in  making  the  portable  shrines  of  Diana  expected  to  drive  a 
brisk  trade  at  such  a  time  ;  and  when  they  found  that  the  sale 
of  these  objects  of  superstition  was  seriously  diminished,  and 
that  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  was  the  cause  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  being  depreciated,  no  small  tumult  arose  concerning  that 
way”  in  which  the  new  teacher  was  leading  his  disciples  (v.  23). 
A  certain  Demetrius,  a  master-manufacturer  in  the  craft,  sum¬ 
moned  together  his  workmen,  along  with  other  artisans  who 
were  occupied  iii  trades  of  the  same  kind — (among  whom  we 
may  perhaps  reckon  “  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ”  (2  Tim.  iv. 
1^)7  against  whom  the  Apostle  warned  Timothy  at  a  later  period), 

and  addressed  to  them  an  inflammatory  speech.  It  is  evident 
tliat  St.  Paul,  though  he  had  made  no  open  and  calumnious  at¬ 
tack  on  the  divinities  of  the  place,  as  was  admitted  below  (v.  37), 
had  said  something  like  what  he  had  said  at  Athens,  that  we 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  the  deity  is  ‘‘  like  gold  or  silver  carved 
witli  the  art  and  device  of  man”  (Acts  xvii.  29),  and  that  they 
are  no  gods  that  are  made  with  hands”  (v.  26).  Such  expres¬ 
sions,  added  to  the  failure  in  the  profits  of  those  who  were  listen- 
ing,  gave  sufficient  materials  for  an  adroit  and  persuasive  speech. 
Demetrius  appealed  first  to  the  interest  of  his  hearers,  and  then 
to  their  fanaticism.*  He  told  them  that  their  gains  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  lost — and,  besides  this,  that  “  the  temple  of  the 


1  Yet  it  seems  that  the  Jews  never  ceased  from  their  secret  macliinations.  In  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  Miletus  (xx.  19),  St.  Paul  speaks  especially  of  the  temptations  which  befel  him 

by  the  “  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews."  »  Verses  21 _ 41. 

’  See  the  end  of  last  chapter.  *  See  above.  ®  See  verses  25,  26,  27. 


*  See  above. 
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great  goddess  Diana”  (to  which  we  can  imagine  him  pointing  as 
he  spoke)  was  in  danger  of  being  despised,  and  that  the  honor 
of  their  national  divinity  was  in  jeopardy,  whom  not  only  “  all 
Asia,”  but  “  all  the  civilized  Avorld,”  had  hitherto  held  in  the 
highest  veneration.  Such  a  speech  could  not  be  lost,  when 
tlirown  like  fire  on  such  inflammable  materials.  The  infuriated 
feeling  of  the  crowd  of  assembled  artizans  broke  out  at  once 
into  a  cry  in  honor  of  the  divine  patron  of  their  city  and  their 
craft, — “  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.” 

Tlie  excitement  among  this  important  and  influential  class  of 
operatives  was  not  long  in  spreading  through  the  whole  city.*  The 
infection  seized  upon  the  crowds  of  citizens  and  strangers ;  and 
a  general  rush  was  made  to  the  theater,  the  most  obvious  place 
of  assembly.*  On  their  way,  they  seem  to  have  boon  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  person  of  Paul,’  though  they  hurried 
with  them  into  the  theater  two  of  the  companions  of  his  travels, 
Cains  and  Aristarchus,  whose  home  was  in  Macedonia.  A  sense 
of  the  danger  of  his  companions,  and  a  fearless  zeal  for  the  truth, 
urged  St.  Paul,  so  soon  as  tliis  intelligence  reached  him,  to  hasten 
to  the  theater  and  present  himself  before  the  people;  but  the 
Christian  disciples  used  all  their  efforts  to  restrain  him.  Perhaps, 
their  anxious  solicitude  might  have  been  unavailing  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  as  it  was  on  one  occasion  afterwards,^  had  not  other  influen¬ 
tial  friends  interposed  to  preserve  his  safety.  And  now  was  seen 
the  advantage  which  is  secured  to  a  righteous  cause  by  the  up¬ 
right  character  and  unflinching  zeal  of  its  leading  champion. 
Some  of  the  Asiarchs,  whether  converted  to  Christianity  or  not, 
had  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Apostle;  and  well  knowing  the 
passions  of  an  Ephesian  mob  when  excited  at  one  of  the  festivals 
of  Asia,  they  sent  an  urgent  message  to  him  to  prevent  him  from 
ventuidng  into  the  scene  of  disorder  and  danger.®  Thus  he  re- 

1  Something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  happened  as  at  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6) 
when  the  Jews  sought  in  vain  for  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  house  of  Jason,  and.  therefore 
dragged  the  host  and  some  of  the  other  Cliristians  before  the  magistrates.  Perhaps  the 
house  of  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  may  have  been  a  Christian  home  to  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus 
like  Jason’s  house  at  Thessalonica.  *  See  Acts.  xxi.  13.  ^  v.  29.  *  See  p.  4S4. 

*  V.  31.  The  danger  in  which  St  Paul  was  really  placed,  as  well  as  other  points  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  Polycarp’s  martyrdom.  “  The  procon¬ 
sul,  observing  Polyc.arp  filled  with  confidence  and  joy,  and  his  countenance  brurlitened 
with  grace,  was  astonished,  and  sent  the  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium 
‘Polycarp  confesses  that  he  is  a  Christian.’  When  this  was  declared  by  the  herald  all 
the  multitude,  Gentiles  and  Jews,  dwelling  at  Smyrna,  cried  out,  ‘  This  is  that  teacher  of 
Asia,  the  father  of  the  Christians,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods;  he  that  teaches  multitudes 
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luctantly  consented  to  remain  in  privacy,  while  the  mob  crowded 
^dolently  into  the  theater,  filling  the  stone  seats,  tier  above  tier, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  confused  and  fanatical  cries.* 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  confusion  ;  and  never  perhaps  was  the 
character  of  a  mob  more  simply  and  graphically  expressed,  than 
when  it  is  said,  that  “the  majority  knew  not  why  they  were  come 
together  ”  (v.  32).  At  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the 
expression  of  some  articulate  words  before  the  assembly.  This 
attempt  came  from  the  Jews,  who  seem  to  have  been  afraid  lest 
they  should  be  implicated  in  the  odium  which  had  fallen  on  the 
Christians. .  By  no  means  unwilling  to  injure  the  Apostle’s  cause, 
they  were  yet  anxious  to  clear -themselves,  and  therefore  they  “  put 
Alexander  forwar(i”  to  make  an  apologetic  speech'^  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  If  this  man  was  really,  as  we  have  suggested,  “  Alexander 
the  coppersmith,”  he  might  naturally  be  expected  to  liave  influ¬ 
ence  with  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen.  But  when  he 
stood  up  and  “  raised  his  hand  ”  to  invite  silence,  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  immediately  by  the  multitude  as  a  Jew.  It  was  no  time  for 
making  distinctions  between  Jews  and  Christians;  and  one  simul¬ 
taneous  cry  arose  from  every  mouth,  “  Glreat  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians;”  and  this  cry  continued  for  two  hours. 

The  excitement  of  an  angry  multitude  wears  out  after  a  time, 
and  a  period  of  reaction  comes,  when  they  are  disposed  to  listen 
to  words  of  counsel  and  reproof.  And,  whether  we  consider  the 
official  position  of  the  “Town-clerk,”  or  the  character  of  the  man 
as  indicated  by  his  speech,  we  may  confidently  say  that  no  one  in 
the  city  was  so  well  suited  to  appease  this  Ephesian  mob.  The 
speech  is  a  pattern  of  candid  argument  and  judicious  tact.  He 
first  allays  the  fanatical  passions  of  his  listeners  by  this  simple 
appeal:®  “Is  it  not  known  everywhere  that  this  city  of  the  Ephe- 

not  to  sacrifice,  not  to  worship.'  Saying  this,  they  cried  out,  and  asked  Philip  Uie  Asiarch 
to  let  a  lion  loose  upon  Polycai-p.”  Euseb.  II.  E.  iv.  15. 

1  “  Slime  cried  one  thing  and  some  another,”  v.  32.  An  allusion  has  been  made,  p.  143, 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  Greek  theaters,  in  the  account  of  Herod’s  death  at  Csesarea.  From 
the  elevated  position  of  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  we  may  imagine  that  many  of  the  seats 
must  have  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  including  the  Temple 
of  Diana. 

2  Our  view  of  the  pu=-pose  for  which  Alexander  was  put  foward  will  depend  upon  wheth¬ 
er  we  consider  him  to  have  been  a  Jew,  or  a  Chrisfian,  or  a  renegade  from  Christianity. 
It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Jew,  that  the  Jews  were  alarmed  by  the  tu¬ 
mult  and  anxious  to  clear  themselves  from  blame,  and  to  show  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  St.  Paul.  As  a  Jew,  Alexander  would  be  recognized  as  an  enemy  to  idolatry,  and 
naturally  the  crowd  would  not  hear  him. 

s  For  the  Neocorate  of  Ephesus  and  its  notoriety,  see  above  pp  488,  489. 
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sians  is  Ncocoros  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  and  of  the  image 
that  came  down  from  the  sky  ?  ”  The  contradiction  of  a  few  in¬ 
significant  strangers  could  not  affect  what  was  notorious  in  all  the 
world.  Tlien  he  bids  them  remember  that  Paul  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  had  not  been  guilty  of  approaching  or  profaning  the  temple,* 
or  of  outraging  the  feelings  of  the  Ephesians  by  calumnious  ex¬ 
pressions  against  the  goddess.^  And  then  he  turns  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  to  the  case  of  Demetrius,  and  points  out  that  the 
remedy  for  any  injustice  was  amply  provided  by  the  assizes  ■which 
were  then  going  on,  —  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  proconsul.  And 
reserving  the  most  efficacious  argument  to  the  last,  he  reminded 
them  that  such  an  uproar  exposed  the  city  of  Ephesus  to  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Romans :  for,  however  great  .were  the  liberties 
allowed  to  an  aneient  and  loyal  city,  it  was  well-known  to  the 
whole  population,  that  a  tumultuous  meeting  which  endangered 
the  public  peace  would  never  be  tolerated.  So,  having  rapidly 
brought  his  arguments  to  a  climax,  he  tranquilized  the  whole 
multitude  and  pronounced  the  technical  words  which  declared  the 
assembly  dispersed.  (Acts  xix.  41.)  The  stone  seats  were  grad- , 
ually  emptied.  The  uproar  ceased  (ib.  xx.  1),  and  the  rioters 
separated  to  their  various  occupations  and  amusements. 

Thus  God  used  the  eloquence  of  a  Greek  magistrate  to  protect 
Ilis  servant,  as  before  He  had  used  the  right  of  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  calm  justice  of  a  Roman  governor.  And  as  in  the 
cases  of  Philippi  and  Corinth,® the  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  sojourn 
at  Ephesus  concludes  with  the  notice  cf  a  deliberate  and  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell.  The  danger  -was  now  over.  With  gratitude  to 
that  Heavenly  Master,  who  had  watched  over  his  life  and  his  works, 
and  with  a  recognition  of  that  love  of  his  fellow-Chi’istians  and 
that  favor  of  the  “  Chief  of  Asia,”  which  had  been  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  safety,  lie  gathered  together  the  disciples  (Acts  xx. 
1),  and  in  one  last  affectionate  meeting — most  probably  in  a  school 
of  Tyrannus — he  gave  them  his  farewell  salutations,  and  com¬ 
mended  them  to  the  grace  of  God  and  parted  from  them  "with 
tears. 

This  is  the  last  authentic  account  which  we  possess, — if  we 
except  the  meeting  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.),  —  of  any  personal  con- 

'  The  rendering  in  the  Authorized  Veraion,  “robbers  of  churches,”  is  unfortunate. 
Wiclif  has,  more  correctly,  “  sacrilegious.” 

*  “  Blasphemers  of  your  goddess.” 


’  Acts  xvi.  40,  xviii.  18. 
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nection  of  St.  Paul  with  Ephesus;  for  although  we  think  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles  that  he  visited  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  Asia  again  at  a  later  period,  yet  we  know  nothing  of  the 
cii’cumstances  of  the  visit,  and  even  its  occurrence  has  been  dis¬ 
puted.  The  other  historical  associations  of  Christianity  with  this 
city  are  connected  with  a  different  Apostle  and  a  later  period  of 
the  Church.  Legend  has  been  busy  on  this  scene  of  apostolic 
preaching  and  suffering.  Without  attempting  to  unravel  what  is 
said  concerning  others  who  have  lived  and  died  at  Ephesus,'  we 
are  allowed  to  believe  that  the  robber-haunts  in  the  mountains 
around  have  witnessed  some  passages  in  the  life  of  St.  John,  that 
he  spent  the  last  year  of  the  first  century  in  this  “  metropolis  of 
the  Asiatic  Churches,”  and  that  his  body  rests  among  the  sepul¬ 
chers  of  Mount  Prion.  Here  we  may  believe  that  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  were  written,  which  teach  us  that  “love”  is  greater 
than  “faith  and  hope”  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13)  ;  and  here, —  though  the 
“candlestick”  is  removed,  according  to  the  prophetic  word  (Rev. 
ii.  5), — a  monument  yet  survives  in  the  hill  strewn  with  the  ruins 
of  many  centuries,  of  him  who  was  called  “John  the  Theologian,” 
because  he  emphatically  wrote  of  the  “  Divinity  of  our  Lord.” 


>  It  is  said  that  Timothy  died  at  Ephesus,  and  was  huried  like  St.  John,  on  Mount  Prion. 
It  has  been  thought  better  to  leave  in  reverent  silence  all  that  has  been  traditionally  said 
concerning  the  Mother  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

2  From  Ak.  Num.  III.  p.  6o.  This  coin  is  peculiarly  interesting  for  many  reasons.  It  has  a 
representation  of  the  temple,  and  the  portrait  and  name  of  Nero,  who  was  now  reigning;  and 
it  exhibits  the  words  vtmKopos  (Acts  xix.)  and  dpdiiraro;  (ib.).  The  name  of  the  Proconsul 
is  Aviola.  It  is  far  from  impossible  that  he  might  hold  that  office  while  St.  Paul  was  at 
Ephesus  (t.  e.  from  the  autumn  of  64  to  the  spring  of  67).  We  learn  from  Seneca,  Tacitus, 
and  Suetonius,  that  a  member  of  the  same  family  was  consul  in  the  year  64,  when  Clau¬ 
dius  died,  and  Nero  became  emperor. 
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St.  Paul  at  Troas. —  He  passes  over  to  Macedonia. —  Causes  of  his  Dejection. — 

He  meets  Titus  at  Philippi. — Writes  the  Second  Ejnslle  to  the  Corinthians. — 

Collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea.  —  Liberality  of  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans.  —  Titus.  — Journey  by  Illyricum  to  Greece. 

After  his^mention  of  the  affectionate  parting  between  St.  Panl 
and  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  St.  Luke  tells  us  very  little  of  the 
Apostle’s  proceedings  during  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  months  ;  — 
that  is,  from  the  early  summer  of  the  year  a.  d.  57,  to  the  spring 
of  A.  D.  68. ‘  All  the  information  which  we  find  in  the  Acts  con¬ 
cerning  this  period,  is  comprised  in  the  following  words: — He 
departed  to  go  into  Macedonia,  and  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts, 
and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  and  therre 
abode  three  months.”  Were  it  not  for  the  information  supplied 
by  the  Epistles,  this  is  all  we  should  have  known  of  a  period  which 
was,  intellectually  at  least,  the  most  active  and  influential  of  St. 
Paul’s  eareer.  These  letters,  however,  supply  us  with  many  addi¬ 
tional  ineidents  belonging  to  this  epoch  of  his  life ;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  they  give  us  a  picture  drawn  by  his  own  hand  of 
his  state  of  mind  during  an  anxious  and  critical  season ;  they  bring 
him  before  us  in  his  weakness  and  in  his  strength,  in  his  sorrow 
and  in  his  joy ;  they  show  the  causes  of  his  dejection  and  the 
source  of  his  consolation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  thus  leani  what  we  should,  d  priori,  have 
expected, — that  he  visited  Alexandria  Troas  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia.  In  all  pi'obability  he  traveled  from  the 
one  city  to  the  other  by  sea,  as  we  know  he  did  ®  on  his  return  in 
the  following  year.  Indeed,  in  countries  in  such  a  stage  of  civili¬ 
zation,  the  safest  and  most  expeditious  route  from  one  point  of  the 

•  The  d.'ite  of  the  year  is  according  to  the  calculations  of  Wieseler,  of  vrhich  we  shall 
say  more  when  we  come  to  the  period  upon  which  they  are  founded.  The  season  at  which 
he  left  Ephesus  is  ascertained  by  St.  Paul’s  own  words  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8)  compared  with  Acts 
XX.  1.  The  time  of  his  leaving  Corinth  on  his  return  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6. 

2  Acts  XX.  1 — 3. 

®  Except  the  small  space  from  Troas  to  Assos  by  land,  Acts  xx.  1.3, 14. 
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coast  to  another,  is  generally  by  water  rather  than  by  land  ’ ;  for 
the  “  perils  in  the  sea,”  though  greater  in  those  times  than  in  ours, 
yet  did  not  so  frequently  impede  the  voyager,  as  the  “  perils  of 
rivers  ”  and  “  perils  of  robbers  ”  which  beset  the  traveler  by 
land. 

We  are  not  informed  who  were  St.  Paul’s  companions  in  this 
journey;  but  as  we  find  that  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  (both 
Ephesians)  were  with  him  at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  4)  during  the 
same  apostolic  progress,  and  returned  thence  in  his  company,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  accompanied  him  at  his  departure.  We 
find  both  of  them  remaining  faithful  to  him  through  all  the  ca¬ 
lamities  which  followed;  both  exerting  themselves  in  his  service, 
and  executing  his  orders  to  the  last;  both  mentioned  as  his 
friends  and  followers,  almost  with  his  dying  breath.*^ 

In  such  company,  St.  Paul  came  to  Alexandria  Troas.  We 
have  already  described  the  position  and  character  of  this  city, 
whence  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  set  forth  when  first  ho 
left  Asia  to  fulfil  his  mission, — the  conversion  of  Europe.  At  that 
time,  his  visit  seems  to  have  been  very  short,  and  no  results  of  it 
are  recorded ;  but  now  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time ;  he 
liad  meant  to  stay  long  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Church 
(see  2  Cor.  ii.  12),  and  would  have  remained  still  longer  than  ho 
did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  non-arrival  of ’Titus,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  Corinth  from  Ephesus  either  with  or  soon  after  the  First 
Epistle.  The  object  of  his  mission  ^-was  connected  with  the  great 
collection  now  going  on  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
but  he  was  also  enjoined  to  enforce  the  admonitions  of  St.  Paul 
upon  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  endeavor  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  their  seducers  ;  and  then  to  return  with  a  report  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  especially  of  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  recent  Epistle. 
Titus  was  desired  to  come  through  Macedonia,  and  to  rejoin  St. 
Paul  (probably)  at  Troas,  where  the  latter  had  intended  to  arrive 
shortly  after  Pentecost ;  but  now  that  he  was  forced  to  leave 

1  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  Tras  the  most  populous  part  of  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  provinces,  and  that  one  of  the  great  roads  passed  by  Smyrna  and 
Pergamus  between  Ephesus  and  Troas. 

2  In  the  and  Epistle  to  Timothy.  For  Tychicus,  see  Acts  xx.  4;  Eph.  vi.  21;  Col.  iv. 
7;  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  Tit.  iii.  12.  For  Trophimus,  see  Acts  xx.  4,  Acts  xxi.  29;  2  Tim.  iv. 
20. 

®  It  is  not  impossible  that  Titus  may  have  carried  another  letter  to  the  Corinthians;  if 
so,  it  may  be  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  and  2  Cor.  viii.  8;  passages  which  some  have 
thought  too  strong  for  the  supposition  that  they  only  refer  to  the  First  Ej)istle. 
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Ephesus  prematurely,  he  had  resolved  to  wait  for  Titus  at  Troas, 
expecting,  however,  his  speedy  arrival.  In  this  expectation  he 
was  disappointed ;  week  after  week  passed,  hut  Titus  came  not. 
Tlie  tidings  which  St.  Paul  expected  by  him  were  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  it  was  to  bo  hoped  that  he  would  bring  news  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  good  over  evil  at  Corinth :  yet  it  might  be  otherwise ; 
the  Corinthians  might  have  forsaken  the  faith  of  their  first  teach¬ 
er,  and  rejected  his  messenger.  While  waiting  in  tliis  uncer¬ 
tainty,  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  suffered  all  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred.  “My  spirit  had  no  rest,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my 
brother.”'  Nevertheless,  his  personal  anxiety  did  not  prevent  his 
laboring  earnestly  and  successfully  in  his  Master’s  service.  lie 
“published  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ’”'  there  as  in  other  places, 
probably  preaching  as  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Jews  in 
the  Synagogue.  He  met  with  a  ready  hearing;  “a  door  was 
opened  to  him  in  the  Lord.”®  And  thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  Church  which  rapidly  increased,  and  which  we  shall  find 
him  revisiting  not  long  afterwards.  At  present,  indeed,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  it  prematiu’cly ;  for  the  necessity  of  meeting 
Titus,  and  learning  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth,  urged  him 
forward.  He  sailed,  therefore,  once  more  from  Troas  to  Ma¬ 
cedonia  (a  voyage  already  described  *  in  our  account  of  his 
former  journey),  and,  landing  at  Neapolis,  proceeded  immediately 
to  Philippi.® 

We  might  have  supposed  that  the  warmth  of  affection  witli 
which  he  was  doubtless  welcomed  by  his  converts  here,  would 
have  soothed  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  and  restored  his  serenity. 
For,  of  all  his  converts,  the  Philippians  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  free  from  fault,  and  the  most  attached  to  himself.  In  the 
Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  them,  we  find  no  censure,  and  much 
praise ;  and  so  zealous  was  their  love  for  St.  Paul,  that  they  alone 
(of  all  the  Churches  which  he  founded)  forced  him  from  the  very 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  2  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  s  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  *  See  Chap.  IX. 

®  Philippi  (of  which  Neapolis  was  the  port)  was  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  which  he 
wonld  reach  from  Troas.  The  importance  of  the  Philippian  Church  would,  of  course, 
cause  St.  Paul  to  halt  there  for  some  time,  especially  as  his  object  was  to  make  a  general 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Jeimsalem.  Hence  the  scene  of  St.  Paul’s  grief  and 
anxiety  (recorded,  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  as  occurring  K?ien  he  enme  into  Macedonia)  must  have 
been  Philippi;  and  the  same  place  seems  (from  the  next  verse)  to  have  witnessed  his  con¬ 
solation  by  the  coming  of  Titus.  So.  (2  Cor.  xi.  9)  we  find  “  Macedonia”  used  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Philippi.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  tradition  (embodied  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  2  Cor.),  according  to  which  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
from  Philippi,  is  correct. 
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beginning  to  accept  their  contributions  for  his  support.  Twice, 
while  he  was  at  Thessalonica,'  immediately  after  their  own  con¬ 
version,  they  had  sent  relief  to  him.  Again  they  did  the  same 
while  he  was  at  Corinth,^  working  for  his  daily  bread  in  the  man¬ 
ufactory  of  Aquila.  And  we  shall  find  them  afterwards  cheering 
his  B,oman  prison, by  similar  proofs  of  their  loving  remembrance.^ 
We  might  suppose  from  this  that  they  were  a  wealthy  Church ; 
yet  such  a  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
who  tells  us  that  “in  the  heavy  trial  which  had  proved  their 
steadfastness,  the  fullness  of  their  joy  had  overflowed  out  of  the 
depth  of  their  poverty  the  richness  of  their  liberality.”^  In  fact, 
they  had  been  exposed  to  very  severe  persecution  from  the  first. 
“  Unto  them  it  was  given,”  so  St.  Paul  reminds  them  afterwards, 
— “  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also 
to  suffer  for  His  sake.”“  Perhaps,  already  their  leading  members 
had  been  prosecuted  under  the  Roman  law^  upon  the  charge 
which  proved  so  fatal  in  after  times, — of  propagating  a  “  new 
and  illegal  religion”  (religio  nova  et  illicita');  or,  if  this  had  not 
yet  occurred,  still  it  is  obvious  how  severe  must  have  been  the 
loss  inflicted  by  the  alienation  of  friends  and  connections ;  and 
this  would  be  especially  the  case  with  the  Jewish  converts,  such 
as  Lydia,^  who  were  probably  the  only  wealthy  members  of  the 
community,  and  whose  sources  of  wealth  were  derived  from  the 
commercial  relations  which  bound  together  the  scattered  Jews 
throughout  the  Empire.  What  they  gave,  therefore,  was  not  out 
of  their  abundance,  but  out  of  their  penury ;  they  did  not  grasp 
tenaciously  at  the  wealth  which  was  slipping  from  their  hands, 
but  they  seemed  eager  to  get  rid  of  what  still  remained.  They 
“remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  how  He  said.  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  St.  Paul  might  have  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  the  words  spoken  to  some  who  were  like-minded 
with  them: — “Ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my  bonds,  and  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowung  that  ye  have  in 
heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance.” 

1  Phil.  iv.  16.  and  see  below,  p.  B37. 

2  2  Cor.  xi.  9.  The  Macedonian  contributions  there  mentioned  must  have  been  from 
Philippi,  because  Philippi  was  the  only  Church  which  at  that  .ime  contributed  to  St. 
Paul’s  support  (Phil.  iv.  15). 

3  Phil.  iv.  16.  *  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  ®  Phil.  i.  29. 

6  It  must  be  remembered  that  Philippi  was  a  G'hnia. 

r  l.vdia  had  been  a  Jewish  pro.selyte  before  her  conversion.  We  cannot  assume  that 
she  was  a  permanent  resident  at  Philippi.  See  Acts  xvi  11. 
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Such  were  the  zealous  and  loving  friends  who  now  embraced 
their  father  in  the  faith  ;  yet  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  did  not 
dispel  the  gloom  which  hung  over  his  spirit ;  although  amongst 
them  he  found  Timotheus  also,  his  “beloved  son  in  the  Lord,” 
the  most  endeared  to  him  of  all  his  converts  and  companions. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Corinth  shows  the  de¬ 
pression  under  which  he  was  laboTing ;  and  he  expressly  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  this  state  of  feeling  lasted,  not  only  at  Troas, 
but  also  after  he  reached  Macedonia.  “  When  first  I  came  into 
Macedonia,”  he  says,  “my flesh  had  no  rest;  without  were  light¬ 
ings,  within  were  fears.”  And  this  had  continued  until  “  God, 
who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  me  by  the 
coming  of  Titus.” 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  this  dejection  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  increase  of  the  chronic  malady  under  which  St.  Paul 
suffered ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  cause  may  liave  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  result.  He  speaks  much,  in  the  Epistle  written 
at  this  time  from  Macedonia,  of  the  frailty  of  his  bodily  health 
(2  Cor.  iv.  7  to  2  Cor.  v.  10,  and  also  2  Cor.  xii.  7 — 9,  and  see 
note  on  2  Cor.  i.  8);  and,  in  a  very  affecting  passage,  he  describes 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  had  besought  his  Lord  to  take 
from  him  this  “thorn  in  the  flesh,” — this  disease  which  contin¬ 
ually  impeded  his  efforts,  and  shackled  his  energy.  We  can 
imagine  how  severe  a  trial  to  a  man  of  his  ardent  temper,  such 
a  malady  must  have  been.  Yet  this  alone  would  scarcely  account 
for  his  continued  depression,  especially  after  the  assurance  he  liad 
received,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  was  sufficient  for  him, — that 

the  vessel  of  clay*  was  not  too  fragile  for  the  Master’s  work, _ 

that  the  weakness  of  his  body  would  but  the  more  manifest  the 
strength  of  God’s  Spirit.^*  The  real  weight  which  pressed  upon 
liim  was  the  “  care  of  all  the  Churches ;”  the  real  cause  of  his 
grief  was  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the  souls  of  his  con¬ 
verts,  not  in  Corinth  only,  or  in  Galatia,  but  everywhere  through¬ 
out  the  Empire.  We  have  already  described  the  nature  of  this 
danger,  and  seen  its  magnitude :  we  have  seen  how  critical  was 
the  period  through  which  the  Christian  Church  was  now  passing! 
The  true  question  (which  St.  Paul  was  enlightened  to  compre¬ 
hend)  was  no  less  than  this: — whether  the  Catholie  Church 
should  be  dwarfed  into  a  Jewish  sect;  whether  the  religion  of 

1  See  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  «  2. Cor.  xii.  7—9 


pp.  401—406. 
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spirit  and  of  truth  should  he  supplanted  by  the  worship  of  letter 
and  of  form.  The  struggle  at  Corinth,  the  result  of  which  he  was 
now  anxiously  awaiting,  w'as  only  one  out.of  many  similar  strug¬ 
gles  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  These  were  the  “fight¬ 
ings  without”  which  filled  him  with  “fears  within;”  these  were 
the  agitations  which  “gave  his  flesh  no  rest,”  and  “troubled 
him  on  every  side.”^ 

At  length  the  long-expected  Titus  arrived  at  Philippi,  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  anxiety  of  his  master  by  better  tidings  than  he  had 
hoped  to  hear.^  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  Church  had 
submitted  to  the  injunctions  of  St.  Paul,  and  testified  the  deepest 
repentance  for  the  sins  into  which  they  had  fallen.  They  had 
passed  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the  incestuous  person, 
and  they  had  readily  contributed  towards  the  collection  for  the 
poor  Christians  of  Palestine.  But  there  was  still  a  minority, 
whose  opposition  seems  to  have  been  rather  embittered  than  hum¬ 
bled  by  the  submission  which  the  great  body  of  the  Church  had 
thus  yielded.  They  proclaimed,  in  a  louder  and  more  contemptu¬ 
ous  tone  than  ever,  their  accusations  against  the  Apostle.  They 
charged  him  with  craft  in  his  designs,  and  with  selfish  and  mer¬ 
cenary  motives  ; — a  charge  which  they  probably  maintained  by 
insinuating  that  he  was  personally  interested  in  the  great  collec¬ 
tion  which  he  was  raising.  We  have  seen^  what  scrupulous  care 
St.  Paul  took  to  keep  his  integrity  in  this  matter  above  every 
shade  of  suspicion ;  and  we  shall  find  still  farther  proof  of  this  as 
we  proceed.  Meanwhile  it  is  obvious  how  singularly  inconsistent 
this  accusation  was,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  eagerly  main¬ 
tained  that  Paul  could  be  no  true  Apostle,  because  he  did  not 
demand  support  from  the  Churches  which  he  founded.  The  same 
opponents  accused  him  likewise  of  egregious  vanity ,  and  of  cow¬ 
ardly  weakness ;  they  declared  that  he  was  continually  threatening 
without  striking,  and  promising  without  performing ;  always  on 
his  way  to  Corinth,  but  never  venturing  to  come ;  and  that  he 


®  1  Cor.  xvi.  3. 

2  Wieseler  is  of  opinion  that  before  the  coining  of  Titus  St.  Paul  had  already  resolved 
to  send  another  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  perhaps  by  those  two  brethren  who  traveled  with 
Titus  soon  after,  bearing  the  Second  Epistle;  and  that  he  wrote  as  far  as  the  2nd  verse  of 
the  7th  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  before  the  appearance  of  Titus. 
He  infers  this  from  the  change  of  tone  which  takes  place  at  this  point,  and  from  St.  Paul  s 
returning  to  topics  which,  in  Hie  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle  he  appeared  to  ^avo  dis¬ 
missed;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arrival  of  Titus  is  mentioned  2  to. 
vii.  4—7.  On  this  hypothesis  some  other  person  from  Corinth  must  have  brought  mtelh- 
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was  as  vacillating  in  liis  teaching  as  in  his  practice ;  refusing  cir¬ 
cumcision  to  Titus,  yet  circumcising  Timothy  •  a  Jew  among  the 
Jews,  and  a  Gentile  among  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  an  important  question,  to  which  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  these  obstinate  opponents  of  St.  Paul  belonged. 
From  the  notices  of  them  given  by  St.  Paul  himself,  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  were  Judaizers  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  22)  ;  and  still  farther, 
that  they  were  of  the  Christine  section  of  that  party  (see  2  Cor. 
xi.  7).  It  also  appears  that  they  were  headed  by  an  emissary  from 
Palestine  (2  Cor.  xi.  4),  who  had  brought  letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  some  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  ,  and  who 
boasted  of  his  pure  Hebrew  descent,  and  his  especial  connection 
with  Christ  himself.^  St.  Paul  calls  him  a  false  apostle,  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  Satan  disguised  as  a  minister  of  righteousness,  and  hints 
that  he  was  actuated  by  corrupt  motives.  He  seems  to  have  be¬ 
haved  at  Corinth  with  extreme  arrogance,  and  to  have  succeeded, 
by  his  overbearing  conduct,  in  impressing  his  partisans  with  a 
conviction  of  his  importance,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions. ^ 
They  contrasted  his  confident  bearing  with  the  timidity  and  self¬ 
distrust  which  had  been  shown  by  St.  Paul.^  And  tliey  even  ex¬ 
tolled  his  personal  advantages  over  those  of  their  first  teacher  ; 
comparing  his  rhetoric  with  Paul’s  inartificial  speech,  his  com¬ 
manding  appearance  with  the  insignificance  of  Paul's  “  bodily 
presence.”^ 

Titus  having  delivered  to  St.  Paul  this  mixed  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  Corinth,  was  immediately  directed  to  return  thither  (in 
company  with  two  deputies  specially  elected  to  take  charge  of 
their  contribution  by  the  Macedonian  Churches)  ,Hn  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  of  the  collection.  St.  Paul  made  him  the  bear¬ 
er  of  another  letter,  which  is  addressed  (still  more  distinctly  than 
the  First  Epistle),  not  to  Corinth  only,  but  to  all  the  Churches  in 
the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  including  Athens  and  Ceiichreie, 
and  perhaps  also  Sicyon,  Argos,  Megara,  Patrm,  and  other  neigh¬ 
boring  towns ;  all  of  which  probably  shared  more  or  less  in  the 
agitation  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  Christian  community 
at  Corinth.  Tlie  twofold  character''  of  this  Epistle  is  easily  ex- 

gence  of  the  first  impression  produced  on  the  Corinthians  bj-  the  Epistle  which  had  just 
reached  them;  and  Titus  conveyed  the  farther  tidings  of  their  subsequent  conduct 
2  See  2  Cor.  xi.  22. .  »  See  2  Cor.  xi.  18— 20.  1  Cor.  ii.  3.  ^  2  Cor.  x.  10,  16. 

'  This  twofold  character  pervades  the  w/w!e  Epistle;  it  is  incorrect  to  say  (as  has  been 
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plained  by  the  existence  of  the  majority  and  minority  which  we 
have  described  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  Towards  the  former 
the  Epistle  overflows  with  love ;  towards  the  latter  it  abounds 
with  warning  and  menace.  The  purpose  of  the  Apostle  was  to 
encourage  and  tranquilize  the  great  body  of  the  Church ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  constrained  to  maintain  his  authority 
against  those  who  persisted  in  despising  the  commands  of  Christ 
delivered  by  his  mouth.  It  was  needful,  also,  that  he  should 
notice  their  false  accusations ;  and  that  (undeterred  by  the  charge 
of  vanity  which  they  brought*),  he  should  vindicate  his  apostolic 
character  by  a  statement  of  facts,  and  a  threat  of  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  contumacious.  With  these  objects,  he  wrote 
as  follows: — 

i.  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COEINTHIANS.^ 

Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  salutation, 
God,  and  Timotheus  the  Brother,  TO  THE  CHURCH 
OF  GOD  WHICH  IS  IN  CORINTH,  AND  TO  ALL 
THE  SAINTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  PROY- 
INCE  OF  ACHAIA. 

2  Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  pur  Father, 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

often  said)  that  the  portion  before  Chap,  x,  is  addressed  to  the  obedient  section  of  the 
Church,  and  that  after  Chap.  x.  to  the  disobedient.  Polemical  passages  occur  throughout 
the  earlier  portion  also;  see  i.  15 — 17,  ii.  17,  iii.  1,  v.  12,  &c. 

^  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  marks  the  personal  character  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  verb  for 
“  boast”  and  its  derivatives  occur  twenty-nine  times  in  it,  and  only  twenty -six  times  in 
ail  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  put  together. 

^  St.  Paul  has  given  us  the  following  particulars  to  determine  the  date  of  this  Epistle: — 

(1.)  He  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger  in  Proconsular  Asia,  i.  e.  at  Ephesus  (2  Cor.  i. 
8).  This  had  happened  Acts  xix.  23 — 41. 

(2.)  He  had  come  thence  to  Troas,  and  (after  some  stay  there)  had  passed  over  to  Mace¬ 
donia.  This  was  the  route  he  took.  Acts  xx.  1.  , 

(3.)  He  was  in  JIacedonia  at  the  time  of  writing  (2  Cor.  ix  2,  the  verb  is  in  the  presesit 
tense),  and  intended  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1)  shortly  to  visit  Corinth.  This  was  the  course  of  his 
journey.  Acts  xx.  2. 

(4.)  The  same  collection  is  going  on  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  See  2  Cor.  viii.  G.  and 
2  Cor.  ix.  2;  and  which  was  completed  during  his  three  months’  visit  to  Corinth  (Rom. 
XV.  20),  and  taken  up  to  Jerusalem  immediately  after.  Acts  xxiv.  17. 

(5.)  Some  of  the  other  topics  mentioned  in  I'Cor.  are  again  referred  to,  especially  the 
punishment  of  the  incestuous  offender,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  no  long  interval 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  F pistle. 
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ThanksgiTing  for  Thanks  be  to  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  3 

hia  deliverance  i  i  p  •  i 

from  great  dan-  Jesus  Uhrist,  tlio  tatiier  ot  compassion,  and 

ger  m  proconsu-  '  a  ' 

larAsia.  comfort,  wlio  consoles  me^  in 

all  my  tribulation,  thereby  enabling  me  to  comfort  4 
those  who  are  in  any  affliction,  with  the  same  comfort 
wherewith  I  am  myself  comforted  by  God.  For  as  the  5 
sufferings  of  Christ^  have  come  upon  me  above  meaS' 
lire,  so  by  Christ  also  my  consolation  is  above  measure 
multiplied.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  afflicted,  it  is  G 
for  your  consolation  and  salvation  (which  works  in 
you  a  firm  endurance  of  the  same  sufferings  which  I 
also  suffer  ;  so  that  my  hope  is  steadfast  on  your  be¬ 
half)  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  comforted,  it  is 
for  your  consolation,  because  I  know  that  as  you  par-  7 
take  of  my  sufferings,  so  you  partake  also  of  my  com¬ 
fort.  For  I  would  have  you  know,  brethren,  con-  8 
cerning  the  tribulation  w*hich  befel  me  in  the  province 
of  Asia,®  that  I  was  exceedingly  pressed  down  by  it 
beyond  my  strength  to  bear,  so  as  to  despair  even  of 
life.  Nay,  by  my  own  self  I  was  already  doomed  to  9 
death ;  that  I  might  rely  no  more  upon  myself,  but  upon 
God  who  raises  the  dead  to  life  ;  who  delivered  me  from  10 
a  death  so  grievous,  and  does  yet  deliver  me;  in  whom. 

I  have  hope  that  He  will  still  deliver  me  for  the  time  to  11 

1  For  tlio  triinslation  here,  see  the  reasons  {!;iven  in  the  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  2.  It  is 
evident  here  that  St.  Pan!  considers  himself  alone  the  writer,  since  Timotheus  was 
not  with  him  during  the  danger  in  Asia;  and,  moreover,  he  uses  “I”  frequently,  in¬ 
terchangeably  with  “  w'e  ”  (see  verse  23) ;  and  when  he  includes  others  in  the  “  we  ”  ho 
specifies  it,  as  in  verse  19.  See,  also,  other  proofs  in  the  note  on  vi.  11. 

^  Compare  Col.  i.  24. 

2  It  has  been  questioned  whether  St.  Paul  here  refers  to  the  Ephesian  tumult  of  Acts 
xix.;  and  it  is  urged  that  he  was  not  then  in  danger  of  his  life.  But  had  he  been  found 
by  the  mob  during  the  pei'iod  of  their  e.xciteinent,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces,  or  perhaps  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  Arena;  and  it  seems  im¬ 
probable  that  within  so  short  a  period  he  should  again  have  been  exposed  to  peril  of  his 
life  in  the  same  place,  and  that  nothing  should  have  been  said  of  it  in  the  Acts.  Some 
commentators  have  held  (and  the  view  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Dean  Alford)  that  St. 
Paul  refers  to  a  dangerous  attack  of  illness.  With  this  opinion  we  so  far  agree  that  we 
believe  St.  Paul  to  have  been  suffering  from  bodily  illness  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle. 
See  the  preliminary  remarks  above.  St.  Paul’s  statement  here  that  he  was  “  self-doomed 
to  death  ”  certainly  looks  very  like  a  reference  to  a  very  dangerous  illness,  in  which  he 
had  despaired  of  recovery. 
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come ;  you  also  helping  me  by  your  supplications  for 
me,  that  thanksgivings  may  from  many  tongues  be  of¬ 
fered  up  on  my  behalf,  for  the  blessing  gained  to  me 
by  many  prayers. 

12  For  this  is  my  boast,  the  testimony  of  my 
conscience,  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  world,  fflitubiTdeaf 
and  above  all  with  you,  in  godly  honesty 

and  singleness  of  mind\  not  in  the  strength  of  carnal 

13  wisdom,  but  in  the  strength  of  God’s  grace.  For  I 
write  nothing  else  to  you  but  what  you  read  openly^, 
yea,  and  what  you  acknowledge  inwardly,  and  I  hope 

14  that  even  to  the  end  you  will  acknowledge^,  as  some 
of  you^  have  already  acknowledged,  that  1  am  your 
boast,  even  as  you  are  mine,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.® 

15  And  in  this  confidence  it  was  my  wish  to  „ 

^  Reason  for  tlie 

come  first®  to  you,  that  [afterwards]  you 

16  might  have  a  second  benefit;  and  to  go  by 

you  into  Macedonia,  and  back  again  frorn  Macedonia 
to  you,  and  by  you  to  be  forwarded  on  my  way  to 

17  Judsea.  Am  I  accused  then  of  forming  this  purpose 
in  levity  and  caprice  ?  or  is  my  purpose  carnal,  to 

18  please  all,  by  saying  at  once  both  yea  and  nay  Yet 
as  God  is  faithful,  my  words  to  you  are  no  [deceitful] 

19  mixture  of  yea  and  nay.  For  when  the  Son  of  God, 
Je-sus  Christ,  was  proclaimed  among  you  by  us,  (by 

1  St.  Paul  here  alludes  to  his  opponents,  -who  accused  him  of  dishonesty  and  inconsist¬ 
ency  in  his  words  and  deeds.  From  what  follows,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  suspected 
of  writing  privately  to  some  individuals  in  the  Church,  in  a  different  strain  from  that  of 
his  public  letters  to  them. 

^  1  he  word  properly  means  you  read  aloud,  viz.  when  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  pub¬ 
licly  read  to  the  congi'egation.  Compare  1  Thess.  v.  27. 

^  There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  here,  which  it  is  difficult  in  English  to  imitate. 

<  Compare  chap.  ii.  5,  and  Rom.  xi.  25. 

^  i.  e.  the  day  when  the  Lord  Jesus  will  come  again. 

«  i.  e.  before  visiting  Macedonia. 

’’  This  translation  (the  literal  English  being,  do  I  purpose  my  purposes  carnally,  that  both 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  may  he  \found\  with  me)  appears  to  give  the  full  force,  as  much  as 
that  of  Chrysostom:  “  or  must.  IhM  to  the  purposo  which  I  have  formed  from  fleshly  fea'^, 
lest  The  accused  of  changing  my  yea  into  nay;  ”  which  is  advocated  by  Winer,  but  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  context. 
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me,  I  say,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,)  in  Him  was 
found  no  wavering  between  yea  and  nay,  but  in  Him 
was  yea  alone;  for  all  the  promises  of  God  have  in  20 
Him  the  yea  [which  seals  their  truth]  ;  wherefore  also 
through  Him  the  Amen  [which  acknowledges  their 
fulfilment,]  is  uttered  to  the  praise  of  God  by  our 
voice. ^  But  God  is  He  who  keeps  both  us  and  you  21 

steadfast  to  His  anointed,  and  we  also  are  anointed^  by 
Him.  And  He  has  set  His  seal  upon  us,  and  has  given  22 
us  the  Spirit  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,  as  the  earnest^  of 
His  promises.  But  for  my^  own  part,  I  call  God  to  23 
witness,  as  my  soul  shall  answer  for  it,  that  I  gave  up 
my  purpose^  of  visiting  Corinth  because  I  wished  to 
spare  you.  I  speak  not^  as  though  your  faith  was  24 
enslaved  to  my  authority,  but  because  I  desire  to  help 
your  joy;  for  your  faith  is  steadfast. 

But  I  determined®  not  again®  to  visit  you  in  grief;  ii. 
for  if  I  cause  you  grief,  who  is  there  to  cause  me  joy,  2 
but  those  w'hom  I  have  grieved  ?  And  for  this  very  3 
reason  I  wrote  to  you  instead  of  coming,  that  I  might 
not  receive  grief  from  those  who  ought  to  give  me 

^  In  the  present  edition  we  have  adopted  Lachman’s  reading.  The  Amen  was  that  in 
which  the  whole  congregation  joined  at  the  close  of  the  thanksgiving,  as  described  in 
I  Cor.  xiv.  16.  It  should  also  be  remembered  (as  Canon  Stanley  obesrves),  that  it  is  the 
Hebrew  of  “  yea.” 

2  The  commentators  do  not  seem  to  have  remarked  here  the  verbal  connection.  [This 
has  been  noticed  by  Prof.  Stanley,  since  the  above  was  first  published.]  The  anointing 
spoken  of  as  bestowed  cn  the  Apostles,  was  that  grace  by  which  they  were  quaiified  for 
their  office.  The  “we”  and  ‘‘us”  in  verses  20,  21,  and  22,  include  Silvanus  and  Timo¬ 
theus,  as  is  expressly  stated  verse  19. 

®  Literally,  the  earnest  money,  i  e.  a  small  sum  which  was  paid  in  advance,  as  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  a  bargain;  a  custom  which  still  prevails  in  many  countries.  The  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  this  life  is  said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  the  earnest  of  their  future  inheritance; 
he  repeats  the  expression  2  Cor.  v.  5,  and  Eph.  1.  14,  and  expresses  the  same  thing  under 
a  different  metaphor  Rom.  viii.  23. 

■*  The  “  I”  here  is  emphat'e. 

^  The  A.  V.  “  not  yet  ”  is  a  mistake  for  “  no  longer.” 

®  St.  Paul  adds  this  sentence  to  soften  what  might  seem  the  magisterial  tone  of  the 
preceding,  in  which  ho  had  implied  his  power  to  punish  the  Corinthians. 

’’  i.  e.l  desire  not  to  cause  you  sorrow,  but  to  promote  your  jo}'. 

®  This  can  scarcely  mean  for  my  oion  sake,  as  Billroth  and  others  propose  to  translate  it. 

®  This  alludes  to  the  intermediate  visit  which  St.  Paul  paid  to  Corinth.  See  p.  436. 

[_  1°  i,  e.  the  First  Ep,  Cor. 
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joy;  and  I  confide  in  you  all  tliat  my  joy  is  yours. 

4  For  I  wrote  to  you  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish 
of  heart,  with  many  tears ;  not  to  pain  you,  but  that 
you  might  know  the  abundance  of  my  love. 

5  As  concerns  him^  who  has  caused  the  Pardon  of  ths  in- 
pain,  it  is  not  me  that  he  has  pained,  but 

some  of  you ;  ^  [some,  I  say,]  that  I  may  not  press  too 

6  harshly  upon  all.  For  the  offender®  himself,  this  pun¬ 
ishment,  which  has  been  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  majority^  is  sufficient  without  increasing 

7  it.  On  the  contrary,  you  ought  rather  to  forgive  and 
comfort  him,  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the 

8  excess  of  his  sorrow.  Wherefore  I  beseech  you  fully 

9  to  restore  him  to  your  love.  For  the  very  end  which 
I  sought  when  I  wrote  before,  was  to  test  you  in  this 
matter,  and  learn  whether  you  would  be  obedient  in 

10  all  things.  But  whomsoever  you  forgive,  I  forgive 
also  ;  for  whatever  I  have  forgiven,  I  have  forgiven  on 

11  your  account  in  the  sight®  of  Christ,  that  we®  may  not 
■  be  overreached  by  Satan ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of 

his  devices. 

12  When  I  had  come  to  Troas  to  publish  cause  of  his  lear- 
the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ,  and  a  door  was 
opened  to  me  in  the  Lord,  1  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit 

13  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother ;  so  that  1  parted 

'^Literally,  '■'■if  any  man  has  ca'used  pain;"  amiLler  expression,  which  would  notin 
English  bear  so  definite  a  meaning  as  it  does  in  the  Greek. 

2  Such  is  the  meaning  according  to  the  punctuation  we  adopt.  For  the  sense  of  one 
phrase,  see  chap  i.  14,  and  Rom.  xi  25.  With  regard  to  the  sentiment,  St.  Paul  intends 
to  say  that  not  all  the  Corinthian  Church  had  been  included  in  his  former  censure,  but 
only  that  part  of  it  which  had  supported  the  offender;  and  therefore  the  pain  which  the 
offender  had  drawn  down  on  the  Church  was  not  inflicted  on  the  whole  Church,  but  only 
on  that  erring  part  of  it. 

2  The  expression  is  used  elsewhere  for  a  definite  offending  individual.  Compare  Acts 
xxii.  22,  and  1  Cor.  v.  5.  It  is  not  adequately  represented  by  the  English  “  such  a  man" 

■*  Not  "many"  (A.  V.);  but  the  majority.  See,  for  the  punishment,  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

^  Compare  Proverbs  viii.  30  (LXX.).  The  expression  is  used  somewhat  differently  in 
iv.  6. 

®  The  ■we  of  this  verse  appears  to  include  the  readers,  judging  from  the  change  of  person 
before  and  after.  They  would  all  be  “  overreached  by  Satan  ”  if  he  robbed  them  of  a 
brother. 
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from  tliem\  and  came  from  thence  into  Macedonia. 
But  thanks  be  to  God  who  leads  me  on  from  place  to  14 
place  in  the  train  of  His  triumph,  to  celebrate  Ilis 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  ^  and  by  me  sends 
forth  the  knowledge  of  Him,  a  steam  of  fragrant  in¬ 
cense,  throughout  the  world.  For  Christ’s  is  the  fra- 15 
grance^  which  I  offer  up  to  God,  whether  among  those 
in  the  way  of  salvation^,  or  among  those  in  the  Avay  16 
of  perdition  ;  but  to  these  it  is  an  odor  of  death,  to 
those  of  life.® 

Defence  of  the  . ^0“^  among  you  deuy  my  suf- 
Ksctogedhis  ficiency],  who  then  is  sufficient  for  these 
and  its  glory  con-  things?  For  I  seek  not  profit  (like  most®)  17 

tra.'ted  with  that  ^  ' 

dfspcnLuo^'^*'’  setting  the  word  of  God  to  sale',  but  1 
speak  from  a  single  heart,  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  as  in  God’s  presence,  and  in  fellowship 
with  Christ. 


Will  you  say  that  I  am  again  beginning  to  commend  iii. 
myself?  Or  think  you  that  I  need  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  (like  some  other  men)  either  to  you  or 
from  you  ?  Nay,  ye  are  yourselves  my  letter  of  com-  2 

1  Namely,  from  the  Christians  of  Troas. 

^  2  The  verb  here  uped  (which  is  mistranslated  in  A.  V.)  means  to  lead  a  man  as  a  captive 
in  a  triumphal  procession ;  the  full  phrase  means,  to  lead  captive  in  a  triumphover  the  enemies 

<f  Christ.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  victorious  general. 

God  is  celebrating  His  triumph  over  His  enemies;  St.  Paul  (who  had  been  so  great  an 
opponent  of  the  Gospel)  is  a  captive  following  in  the  train  of  the  triumphal  procession, 
3'et  (at  the  same  time,  by  a  characteristic  change  of  metaphor)  an  incense-bearer,  scatter¬ 
ing  incense  (which  was  always  done  on  these  occasions)  as  the  procession  moves  on. 
Some  of  the  conquered  enemies  were  put  to  death  when  the  procession  reached  the 
Capitol;  to  them  the  smell  of  the  incense  was  “an  odor  of  death  unto  death;”  to  the 
rest  who  W'ere  spared,  “an  odor  of  life  unto  life.”  The  metaphor  appears  to  have  been  a 
favorite  one  with  St.  Paul;  it  occurs  again  Col.  ii.  15. 

^  Literally,  Christ's  fragrance  am  /,  unto  God. 

*  Not  “  who  are  saved"  (A.  V.)  See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  18. 

^  Uterally,  to  these  it  is  an  odor  of  death  ending  in  death;  to  those  an  odor  of  life,  ending 
in  life.  ' 

«  The  mistranslation  “  many  ”  (A.  V.)  materially  alters  the  sense.  He  evidently  alludes 
to  his  antagonists  at  Corinth.  See  p.  501,  and  xi.  13. 

^ '  Literally,  to  sell  by  retail,  including  a  notion  of  fraud  in  the  selling.  Compare  the 
similar  imputations  against  his  Judaizing  adversaries  in  1  Thess.  ii.  3. 
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mendation,  a  letter  written  on’  my  heart,  known  and 

3  read^  by  all  men;  a  letter^  coming  manifestly  from 
Christ,  and  committed  to  my  charge ;  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not  upon 
tablets  of  stone  but  upon  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the 

4  heart.  But  through  Christ  have  I  this  confidence*’ 

5  before  God ;  not  thinking  myself  sufficient  to  gain  wis¬ 
dom  by  my  own  reasonings*’  as  if  it  came  from  myself, 

6  but  drawing  my  sufficiency  from  God.  Bor  He  it  is 
wffio  has  made  me  suffice  for  the  ministration  of  a  new 
covenant,  a  covenant  not  of  letter,  but  of  spirit ;  for 

the  letter  kills’’,  but  the  spirit  makes  the  dead  to  live. 

7  Yet  if  a  glory  was  shed  upon  the  ministration  of  the 
law  of  death,  (a  law  written  in  letters,  and  graven 
upon  stones,)®  so  that  the  sons  of  Israel  could  not  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  face  of  Moses,  for  the  glory  of  his 
countenance,  although  its  brightness  was  soon  to  fade  ; 

8  how  far  more  glorious  must  the  ministration  of  the 

9  Spirit  be.  For  if  the  ministration  of  doom  hath  glory, 
far  more  must  the  ministration  of  righteousness  abound 

10  in  glory.®  Yea,  that  which  then  was  glorious  has  no 
glory  now,  because  of’®  the  surpassing  glory  wherewith 

11  it  is  compared.  For  if  a  glory  shone  upon  that  which 
wms  doomed  to  pass  away,  much  more  doth  glory  rest” 

12  upon  that  which  remains  for  ever.  Therefore,  having 

'  It  is  possible  that  in  using  the  plural  here  St.  Paul  meant  to  include  Timotheus;  yet 
as  this  supposition  does  not  agree  well  with  the  context,  it  seems  better  to  suppose  used 
merely  to  suit  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun. 

“  The  paronomasia  cannot  well  be  here  imitated  in  English.  Compare  i.  14. 

'  Literally,  being  manifestly  shown  to  be  a  Utter  of  Christ  conveyed  by  my  ministration, 

*  Like  the  Law  of  Moses. 

6  Viz.  of  his  sufficiency.  Compare  ii.  16;  iii.  5,  6. 

«  Literallj',  to  reach  any  conclusion  by  my  own  reason, 

t  For  the  meaning,  compare  Rom.  vii.  9 — 11. 

8  Literally,  if  the  ministration  of  death,  in  letters,  graven  upon  stones,  was  born  in  glory. 

8  The  whole  of  this  contrast  between  the  glory  of  the  new  "and  the  old  dispensations, 
appears  to  confirm  the  h3^pothesis  that  St.  Paul’s  chief  antagonists  at  Corinth  were  of 
the  .Judaizing  party. 

Literall}-,  For  that  which  has  been  glurifed  in  this  particular,  has  not  been  glorified,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  glory  which  surpasses  it. 

11  xiest  upon — Shine  upon.”  The  prepositions  in  the  original  give  this  contrast 
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this  hope,  I  speak  and  act  without  disguise;  and  not  13 
like  Moses,  who  spread  a  veil  over  his  face,  that^  the 
sons  of  Israel  might  not  see  the  end  of  that  fading 
brightness.  But  their  minds  were  blinded ;  yea  to  14 
this  day,  when  they  read  in  their  synagogues^  the 
ancient  covenant,  the  same  veil  rests  thereon,  nor®  can 
they  see  beyond  it  that  the  law  is  done  away  in  Christ ; 
but  even  now,  when  Moses  is  read  in  their  hearing,  a  15 
veiM  lies  upon  their  heart.  But  when  their  heart  turns  16 
to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  rent  away.®  Now  the  Lord  is  17 
the  Spirit;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  abides, 
there  bondage  gives  place  to  freedom;  and  we  all,  18 
while  wnth  face  unveiled  we  behold  in  a  mirror  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  ourselves  transformed  contin¬ 
ually®  into  the  same  likeness;  and  the  glory  which 
shines  upon  us  is  reflected  by  us,  even  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  Lord,  the  Spirit. 

Therefore  having  this  ministration,'^  I  discharge  it  iv. 
with  no  faint-hearted  fears,  remembering  the  mercy 
which  1®  received.  I  have  renounced  the  secret  deal-  2 
ings  of  shame,  I  walk  not  in  the  paths  of  cunning,  L 
adulterate  not  the  Word  of  God;  but  openly  setting 
forth  the  truth,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  commend  my¬ 
self  to  the  conscience  of  all  men.  But  if  there  be  still  3 

'  See  Exod.  xxxiv.  35.  St  Paul  here  (as  usual)  blends  the  allegorical  with  the  historical 
view  of  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament. 

2  In  their  synagogues  is  implied  in  the  term  used  here.  Compare  Act.s  xv.  21. 

®  We  take  the  phrase  absolutely;  literally,  it  being  not  unveiled  fi.  e.  not  revealed  to  them] 
that  it  Ithe  ancient  covenant]  is  done  away  in  Christ.  “  Done  away  ”  is  predicated,  not  of 
the  veil,  but  of  the  old  covenant.  Compare  the  preceding  verse  and  verses  7  and  11. 

■*  Perhaps  there  may  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  Tallith,  which  (if  we  may  assume  this 
practice  to  be  as  old  as  the  apostolic  age)  was  worn  in  the  synagogue  by  every  worshiper, 
and  was  literally  a  veil  hanging  down  over  the  breast.  See  p.  177,  and  n.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  4. 

®  Alluding  to  Exod.  xxxiv.  34,  where  it  is  said,  “  When  Moses  went  in  before  the  Lord 
he  rent  away  the  veil.”  The  most  natural  subject  of  the  verb  “  turn  ”  is  “  heart.” 

“  The  tense  is  present. 

^  Viz.  “the  ministration  of  the  Spirit.”  (iii.  8'. 

®  Viz.  in  his  conversion  fi'oin  a  state  of  Jewish  unbelief. 

”  St.  Paul  plainly  intimates  he^e  (as  he  openly  states  xi.  17)  that  some  other  teachers 
were  liable  to  these  charges.  See  also  ii.  17,  and  the  note. 
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a  veiP  whicli  hides  my  Glad- tidings  from  some  who 

d  hear  me,  it  is  among  those^  who  are  in  the  way  of  perdi¬ 
tion  ;  whose  unbelieving  minds  the  God  of  this  world 
has  blinded,  and  shut  out  the  glorious  light  of  the  Glad- 

5  tidings  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God.  For  I  pro¬ 
claim  not  myself,  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Master,® 

G  and  myself  your  bondsman  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.  For 
God,  who  called  forth  light  out  of  darkness,  has  caused 
His  light  to  shine  in  my  heart,  that  [upon  others  also] 
might  shine  forth  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

7  But  this  treasure  is  lodged  in  a  body  of  i„  .ieunes,  and 
fragile  clay,®  that  so  the  .  surpassing  might  sLngTLf^m 
[which  accomplishes  the  work]  should  be 

^  tope  of  eternal 

Hod  s,  and  not  my  own.  I  am  hard  pressed, 

8  yet  not  crushed;  perplexed,  yet  not  despairing ;  perse- 

9  cuted,  yet  not  forsaken,  struck  down,  yet  not  destroy- 

10  ed.®  In  my  body  I  bear  about  continually  the  dying 
of  Jesus/  that  in  my  body  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might 

11  be  shown  forth.  For  I,  in  the  midst  of  life,  am  daily 
given  over  to  death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  that  in  my 
dying  flesh  the  life  whereby  Jesus  conquered  death® 
might  show  forth  its  power. 

12  So  then  death  working  in  me,  works  life®  in  you. 

13  Yet  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith  whereof  it  is  writ- 

1  In  the  participle  used  here,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  preceding  word  “veil.” 

=  Compare  ii.  15,  16.  See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  20. 

®“Lord”  is  the  correlative  of  “slave”  here;  compare  Eph.  vi.  6. 

*  For  the  meaning  of  “  shine  forth,”  compare  verse  4. 

5  The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  this  point  to  chap.  v.  10,  shows  (as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served)  that  St.  Paul  was  suffering  from  bodily  illness  when  he  wrote.  See  also  chap, 
xii.  7 — 9. 

»  Observe  the  force  of  the  present  tense  of  all  these  participles,  implying  that  the  state 
of  things  described  was  constantly  going  on. 

'  “Lord”  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  The  word  translated  “dying”  here  (as  Prof. 
Stanley  observes)  is  properly  (hs  deadness  of  n  corpse  i  as  though  St.  Paul  would  say,  “  my 
body  is  no  better  than  a  corpse;  yet  a  corpse  vhkh  shares  the  life-giving  power  of  Christ's  res¬ 
urrection." 

*  Literally,  “  the  life,  as  well  as  the  death,  of  Jesus."  ‘ 

»  Literally,  while  death  works  in  me,  life  works  in  you.  I.  e.  the  mortal  peril  to  which  St. 
Paul  exposed  himself  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  spiritual  life  to  his  converts. 
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ten,  Ihelieved^  and  therefore  did  I speahf^  I  also  be¬ 
lieve,  and  therefore  speak.  For  I  know  that  He  who  14 
raised  the  Lord  Jesus  from  the  dead,  shall  raise  me 
also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  call  me  into  His  presence  to¬ 
gether  with  you;  for  all  [my  sutferings]  are  on  your  15 
behalf,  that  the  mercy  which  has  abounded  above  them 
all,  might  call  forth  your  thankfulness;  that  so  the  full¬ 
ness  of  praise  might  be  poured  forth  to  God,  not  by 
myself  alone,  but  multiplied  by  many  voices.  ■  Where-  16 
fore  I  faint-  not ;  but  though  my  outward  man  decays, 
yet  my  inward  man  is  renewed  from  day  to  day.  For  17 
my  light  afflictions,  which  last  but  for  a  moment,  work 
for  me  a  weight  of  glory,  immeasurable  and  eternal. 
Meanwhile  I  look  not  to  things  seen,  but  to  things  un-  18 
seen :  for  the  things  that  are  seen  pass  away ;  but  the 
things  that  are  unseen  endure  forever. 

Yea,  I  know  that  if  the  tent^  which  is  my  earthly  v. 
house  be  destroyed,  I  have  a  mansion  built  by  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens. 
And  herein  I  groan  with  earnest  longings,  desiring  to  2 
cover®  my  earthly  raiment  with  the  robes  of  my  heav¬ 
enly  mansion.  (If  indeed  I  shall  be  found^  still  clad  in  3 
my  fleshly  garment).  For  we  who  are  dwelling  in  the  4 
tent,  groan  and  are  burdened;  not  desiring  to  put  off" 
our  [earthly]  clothing,  but  to  put  over  it  [our  heaven- 

^  Ps.  cxvi.  10  (LXX.). 

2  The  shifting  tent  is  here  opposed  to  enduring  mansion ;  the  vile  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
to  the  spiritual  body  of  the  glorified  saint. 

®  There  is  much  force  in  “  clothe  upon  ”  as  distinguished  from  “  clothe.” 

*  Literally,  f  indeed  1  shall  be  found  clad,  and  not  stripped  of  my  clothing i.  e.  “If,  at 
the  Lord’s  coming,  I  shall  be  found  still  living  in  the  flesh.”  We  know  from  other  passa¬ 
ges  that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  with  St.  Paul  whether  he  should  survive  to  behold 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  or  not.  Compare  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  51.  So,  in 
the  next  verse,  he  expresses  his  desire  that  his  fleshly  body  should  be  transformed  into  a 
spiritual  body,  without  being  “unclad  ’  by  death.  The  metaphor  of  “nakedness”  as 
combined  with  “  tent  ”  seems  suggested  by  the  oriental  practice  of  striking  the  tent  very 
early  in  the  morning,  often  before  the  travellers  are  dressed.  So  we  read  in  M’Cheyne’s 
account  of  his  journey  through  the  desert,  “  When  morning  began  to  dawn,  our  tents 
were  taken  down.  Often  we  have  found  ourselves  shelterless  before  being  fully  dressed.” 
(Life  of  M’Cheyne,  p.  92).  It  should  he  observed  that  the  original  deuo’-es  simply  dressed, 
clad,  the  antithesis  to  naked. 
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ly]  raiment,  that  this  our  dying  nature  might  he  swal- 

5  lowed  up  by  life.  And  He  w^ho  has  prepared  me  for 
this  very  end  is  God,  who  has  given  me  the  Spirit  as 

6  the  earnest  of  my  hope.  Therefore,  I  am  ever  of  good 
courage,  knowing  that  while  my  home  is  in  the  body, 

7  I  am  in  banishment  from  the  Lord ;  (for  I  walk  by 

8  faith,  not  by  sight).  Yea,  my  heart  fails  me  not,  but  I 
would  gladly  suffer  banishment  from  the  body,  and 

9  have  my  home  with  Christ.®  Therefore  I  strive  earn¬ 
estly  that,  whether  in  banishment  or  at  home,  I  may  be 

10  pleasing  in  His  sight.  For  we  must  all  be  made  mani¬ 
fest  without  disguise  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that ,  each  may  receive  according  to  that  which 
he  has  done  in  the  body,  either  good  or  evil. 

11  Knowing  therefore  the  fearfulness  of  the  h;,  earnestness 
Lord’s  judgment,  though  I  seek  to  win  men,^  Se®of  hia^re- 
yet  my  uprightness  is  manifest  in  the  sinht 

°  ®  commission  he 

of  God;  and  I  hope  also  that  it  is  manifested  i'ear8,andbyun- 

12  by  the  witness  of  your  consciences.  I  write  has'ten  ch^- 
not  thus  to  repeat  my  own  commendation,^ 

but  that  I  may  furnish  you  with  a  ground  of  boasting 
on  my  behalf,  that  you  may  have  an  answer  for  those 
whose  boasting  is  in  the  outward  matters  of  sight,  not 

13  in  the  inward  possessions  of  the  heart.  For  if  I  be 

14  mad,*  it  is  for  God’s  cause ;  if  sober,  it  is  for  yours.  For 
the  love  of  Christ  constrains  me  because  I  thus  have 
judged,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died  [in  Him]  f 

15  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  the  living  might  live  no 


'  The  translation  in  the  Authorised  Version  is  incorrect.  ’  Literally,  the  Lord. 

®  He  was  accused  by  the  Judaizers  of  “  trying  to  win  men,”  and  “trying  to  please 
m^n.”  See  Gal.  i.  10,  and  the  note. 

®  This  alludes  to  the  accusation  of  vanity  brought  against  hjm  by  his  antagonists ;  com¬ 
pare  iii.  1. 

^  i.  e.  {/  1  exalt  myself  (his  opponents  called  him  beside  himself  with  vanity),  it  is  for 
God's  cause ;  if  I  humble  myself,  it  is  for  your  sokes. 

®  The  original  cannot  mean  all  were  dead  (A.  V.),  but  all  died.  The  death  of  aU  for 
whom  He  died,  was  virtually  involved  in  His  death. 
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longer  to  themselves,  but  to  Him,  who,  for  their  sakes, 
died  and  rose  again. ^ 

P  therefore,  from  henceforth,  view  no  man  carnally;  16 
yea,  though  once  my  view  of  Christ  was  carnal,®  yet 
now  it  is  no  longer  carnal.  Whosoever,  then,  is  in  17 
Christ,  is  a  new  creation;  his  old  being  has  passed 
away,  and  behold,  all  has  become  new.  But  all  comes  1 8 
from  God,  for  He  it  is  who  reconciled  me  to  Himself 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  charged  me  with  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation ;  for^  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  19 
world  to  Himself,  reckoning  their  sins  no  more  against 
them,  and  having  ordained  me  to  speak  the  word  of 
reconciliation.  Therefore  I  am  an  ambassador  for  '20 
Christ,  as  though  God  exhorted  you  by  my  voice ;  in 
Christ’s  stead  1  beseech  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  21 
For  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  God  struck  with  the  doom 
of  sin®  on  our  behalf;  that  we  might  be  changed  into 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ. 

Moreover,  as  working' together  with  Him,  I  also  ex-  vi. 
hort  you,  that  the  grace  which  you  have  received  from 
God  be  not  in  vain.  For  He  saith:  “/  have  heard  thee  2 
in  an  acceptable  time^  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have 
I  succored  Behold,  now  is  the  acceptable  time; 

behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 

1  The  best  commentary  on  the  14th  and  15th  verses  is  Gal.  ii.  20. 

^  The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 

3  We  agree  with  Billroth,  Neander,  and  De  Wette,  that  this  cannot  refer  to  any  actual 
knowledge  which  St.  Paul  had  of  our  Lord  when  upon  earth;  it  would  probably  have 
been  “.Jesus”  had  that  been  meant;  moreover,  the  preceding  phrase  does  not  refer  to 
personal  knowledge,  but  to  a  carnal  estimate.  For  other  reasons  against  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation,  see  p.  85.  St.  Paul's  view  of  Christ  was  carnal  when  he  looked  (like  other  Jews) 
for  a  Messiah  who  should  be  an  earthly  conqueror. 

*  “  To  wit  that,”  “  because  that,”  pleonastic. 

®  The  word  “sin”  is  used,  for  the  sake  of  parallelism  with  the  “righteousness”  which 
follows.  God  made  Christ  “  Sin,”  that  we  might  be  made  “  Righteousness.” 

°  See  note  on  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  1  also  exhort  refers  to  the  preceding,  as  though  God  exhorted 
you.  1 1s.  xlix.  8  (LXX). 
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3  For  I  take  heed  to  give  no  cause  of  stumb- 

o  the  faithfulness 

ling,  lest  blame  should  be  cast  on  the  minis-  ^ad  dl'scharged 

4  tration  wherein  I  serve ;  but  in  all  things  I  peal  to  the  affec¬ 

tion  of  his  cou- 

commend  myself*  as  one  who  ministers  to 

God’s  service;  in  steadfast  endurance,  in  afflictions,  in 

5  necessities,  in  straitness  of  distress,  in  stripes,  in  impris¬ 
onments,  in  tumults,  in  labors,  in  sleepless  watchings, 

6  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in  purity,  in  knowledge,  in  long- 
suffering,  in  kindness,  in  [the  gifts  of]  the  Holy  Spirit, 

7  in  love  unfeigned ;  speaking  the  word  of  truth,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  power  of  God,  fighting  with  the  weapons 
of  righteousness,  both  for  attack  and  for  defence; 

8  through  good  report  and  evil,  through  honor  and 

9  through  infamy;  counted  as  a  deceiver,  yet  being  true; 
as  unknown  [by  men],  yet  acknowledged^  [by  God] ; 
as  ever  dying,  yet  behold  I  live ;  as  chastened  by  suf- 

10  fering,  yet  not  destroyed;  as  sorrowful,  yet  ever  filled 
with  joy;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich;  as  having 
nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things. 

11  Corinthians,  my^  mouth  has  opened  itself  to  you 

12  freely, — my  heart  is  enlarged  towards  you.  You  find 
no  narrowness  in  my  love,  but,  the  narrowness  is  in 

13  your  own.  I  pray  you  therefore  in  return  for  my  af¬ 
fection  (I  speak  as  to  my  children),  let  your  hearts  be 
opened  in  like  manner. 

14  Cease  to  yoke  yourselves  unequally  in  ill  "  Exhortation  to 

-  ,  ,  ,  1  i?  Anti-Judaiz- 

matched  intercourse  with  unbelievers;  tor  ing  party  (“the 

spiritual”)  to 

what  fellowship  has  righteousness  with  un-  ithkSthrn 
righteousness?  what  communion  has  light/’'’®' 

15  Avith  darkness?  Avhat  concord  has  Christ  with  Belial? 

16  what  partnership  has  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever? 
what  agreement  has  the  temple  of  God  with  idols?  For 


^  An  allusion  apparently  to  the  “  commend  myself  ”  and  the  “  commendatory  letters  ” 
of  ill.  1;  as  though  he  said,  I ccmimend  myself,  not  byword,  but  by  deed.  [The  stress  is  not 
on  ‘•myself”  here,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  order  the  worn  shows  this,  ii  ] 

*  For  the  meaning,  see  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

^  Observe,  as  a  confirmation  of  previous  remarks  as  to  St.  Paul’s  use  of  the  singular  and 
plural  pronouns,  verses  11,  13 ;  also  vii.  2,  3,  4. 
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ye  are  yourselves  a  temple  of  the  living  God,  as  God 
said:  “/ will  dwell  in  them^  and  walk  in  them^  and  I 
luill  he  their  Ood^  and  they  shall  hemy  people^^  Where¬ 
fore,  “  Come  out  from  among  them  and  he  ye  separate^  17 
saith  the  Lord^  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and'  I  18 
tvill  receive  youi"^  And  I  will  he  unto  you  a  father, 
and  ye  shall  he  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty 

Having  therefore  these  promises,  my  beloved,  let  usvii. 
cleanse  ourselves  from  every  defilement,  either  of  flesh 
or  spirit,  and  perfect  our  holiness,  in  the  fear  of  God. 

„  ,  .  '^Give  me  a  favorable  hearinor.  I  have  2 

broughtb^Titu^  wronged  no  man,  1  have  ruined  no  man,  1 

from  Corinth.  t  T  axI'aO 

have  delrauded  no  man;  1  say  not  this  to  3 
condemn  you,  [as  though  1  had  myself  been  wronged 
by  you],  for  1  have  said  before  that  I  have  you  in  my 
heart,  to  live  and  die  with  you.  Great  is  my  freedom  4 
towards  you,  great  is  my  boasting  of  you ;  1  am  filled 
with  the  comfort  which  you  have  caused  me;  I  have 
more  than  an  overweight  of  joy,  for  all  the  affliction 
which  has  befallen  me.  When  first  I  came  into  Mace-  5 
donia  my  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  I  wms  troubled  on  every 
side;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  But  6 
God,  who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted 
me  by  the  coming  of  Titus;  and  not  by  his  coming  7 
only,  but  by  the  comfort  which  he  felt  on  your  account, 
and  the  tidings  which  he  brought  of  your  longing  for 

'  Levit.  xxvi.  11,  12  (according  to  LXX.,  with  slight  variations). 

2  Isaiah  lii.  11  (according  to  LXX.,  with  alterations);  the  words  “I  will  receive  you" 
not  being  either  in  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew  there,  though  found  in  Ezek.  xx.  34. 

=>  This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  exactly  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  2  Sam.  vii.  14, 
and  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  and  xxxii.  38,  contain  the  substance  of  it.  St.  Paul,  as  usual,  quotes 
f.-om  memory. 

‘  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  preceding  part  of  the  Epistle  may  have  been  written,  as 
W ieseler  supposes,  before  the  coming  of  Titus.  But  the  opening  words  of  this  section  are 
obviously  connected  with  verses  12,  13,  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  section  from  vi. 
14  to  vii.  1  is  entirely  unconnected  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it. 
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my  love,  your  mourning  for  my  reproof,  your  zeal  for 
my  cause;  so  that  my  sorrow  has  been  turned  into  joy. 

8  For  though  I  grieved  you  in  my  letter,  I  do  not  regret 
It ;  but  though  I  did  regret  it  (for  I  see  that  grief  was 
caused  you  by  that  letter,  though  but  for  a  season),  I 

9  now  lejoice;  not  because  you  were  grieved,  but  be¬ 
cause  your  grief  led  you  to  repentance;  for  the  grief  I 
caused  you  was  a  godlj^  sorrow;  so  that  I  might  nowise 

10  harm  you,  [even  when  I  grieved  you].  For  the  work 
of  godly  sorrow  is  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of, 
leading  to  salvation ;  but  the  work  of  worldly  sorrow 

11  is  death.  Consider  what  was  wrought  among  your¬ 
selves  when  you  were  grieved  with  a  godly  sorrow; 
what  earnestness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  eager¬ 
ness  to  clear  yourselves  from  blame,  what  indignation,^ 
what  fear,2  what  longing,^  what  zeal,^  what  punish¬ 
ment  of  wrong.  You  have  cleared  yourselves  alto- 

12  gether  from  every  stain  of  guilt  in  this  matter.  Know, 
therefore,  that  although  I  wrote  to  [rebuke]  you,  it  was 
not  so  much  to  punish  the  wrong  doer,  nor  to  avenge 
him®  who  suffered  the  wrong,  but  that  my  earnest  zeal 
for  you  in  the  sight  of  Grod  might  be  manifest  to  your¬ 
selves.® 

13  This,  therefore,  is  the  ground  of  my  comfort ;  but^ 
besides  my  consolation  on  your  account,  I  was  beyond 
measure  rejoiced  by  the  joy  of  Titus,  because  his  spirit 

14  has  been  refreshed  by  you  all.  For  whatever  boast  of 
you  I  may  have  made  to  him,  I  have  not  been  put  to 
shame.  But  as  all  I  ever  said  to  you  was  spoken  in 

1  Indignation  against  the  offender.  ®  Fear  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

®  Longing  for  restoration  to  St.  Paul’s  approval  and  love. 

*  Zeal  on  helialf  of  right,  and  against  wrong. 

®  VTz.  the  fatiier  of  the  offender.  We  need  not  be  perplexed  at  his  wife’s  forming  an¬ 
other  connection  during  his  lifetime,  when  we  consider  the  great  laxity  of  the  law  of  di¬ 
vorce  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

®  If  we  adopt  the  other  reading  (which  transposes  “you”  and  “us”),  it  will  give  the 
sense  that  your  zeal  for  me  might  be  manifested  to  yourselves;  which  might  be  perhaps  an¬ 
other  (though  an  obscure)  way  of  saying,  in  order  to  bring  out  your  zeal  for  me,  so  that  you 
might  all  perceive  how  the  majority  felt  for  me. 

^  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  gives  this  order. 
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truth,  SO  also  my  boasting  of  you  to  Titus  has  been 
proved  a  truth.  And  his  heart  is  more  than  ever  15 
drawn  towards  you,  while  he  calls  to  mind  the  obedi- 
enee  of  you  all,  and  the  fear  and  trembling^  where¬ 
with  you  received  him.  I  rejoice  that  in  all  things  you  16 
give  me  ground  for  courage.^ 


^  ,  I  desire,  brethren,  to  make  known  to  you  viii 

clJSnrthe'cof  maiiifestatioii  of  God’s  grace,  which  has 

lection  for  thei  •  •9^1  i  i  pur 

poor  Christians  becii  givcii  in®  the  churches  ot  Macedonia. 

in  Jerusalem.'i  . 

For  in  the  heavy  trial  which  has  proved  their  2 
steadfastness,  the  fulness  of  their  joy  has  overflowed, 
out  of  the  depth  of  their  poverty,  in  the  richness  of 
their  liberality.  They  have  given  (I  bear  them  wit-  3 
ness)  not  only  according  to  their  means,  but  beyond 
their’ means,  and  that  of  their  own  free  will ;  for  they  4 
besought  me  with  much  entreaty  that  they  might  bear 
their  part’  in  the  grace  of  ministering  to  the  saints. 
And  far  beyond  my  hope,  they  gave  their  very  selves  5 
to  the  Lord  first,  and  to  me  also,  by  the  will  of  God. 

So  that  I  have  desired  Titus  [to  revisit  you],  that  as  he  6 
caused  you  to  begin  this  work  before,  so  he  may  lead 
you  to  finish  it,  that  this  grace  may  not  be  wanting^ 
in  you ;  but  that,  as  you  abound  in  all  gifts,  in  faith  7 
and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  earnest  zeal,  and 
in  the  love  which  joins  your  hearts  with  mine,  so  you 
may  abound  in  this  grace  also.  I  say  not  this  by  way  8 
of  command ;  but  by  the  zeal  of  others  I  would  prove 
the  reality  of  your  love.  For  you  know  the  grace  of  9 

1  For  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see  1  Cor.  ii.  3. 

^The  great  importance  attached  by  St.  Paul  to  this  collection,  as  manifested  in  the 
present  section  of  this  Epistle,  may  be  explained  not  merely  by  his  desire  to  fulfil  his 
share  of  he  agi-eement  mentioned,  Gal.  ii.  10,  but  also  by  his  hope  that  such  a  practical 

proof  of  love  would  reconcile  the  Judaizing  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to  himself  and  his 
Gentile  converts.  See  the  conclusion  of  our  preceding  Chapter. 

®  The  original  here  cannot  mean  “bestowed  on  "  (A.  V.) 

*  Literally,  this  grace  as  well  as  other  graces. 

‘  See  note  on  2  Cor.  ix.  11. 

‘  The  omission  hero  is  required  by  the  best  5ISS. 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how,  though  He  whs  rich,  jet 
for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  you,  by  His  pov- 

10  erty,  might  be  made  rich.  And  I  give  you  my  advice 
in  this  matter  ;  for  it  becomes  you  to  do  thus,  inasmuch 
as  you  began  not  only  the  contribution,  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it,  before  others  \  in  the  year  which  is 

11  passed.  Now,  therefore,  fulfil  your  purpose  by  your 
deeds,  that  as  you  then  showed  your  readiness  of  will, 
so  now  you  may  finish  the  work,  according  to  your 

12  means,  lor  if  there  be  a  willing  mind,  the^  gift  is 
acceptable  when  measured  by  the  giver’s  power,  and 

13  needs  not  to  go  beyond.  Nor  [is  this  collection  made] 

14  that  others  may  be  eased,  and  you  distressed,  but  to 
make  your  burdens  equal,  that  as  now  your  abundance 
supplies  their  need,  your  own  need  may  [at  another 

time]  be  relieved  in  equal  measure  by  their  abundance, 

15  as  it  is  written, — “i?e  that  gathered  much  had  nothing 

16  over ;  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lachy^  But, 
thanks  be  to  God,  by  whose  gift  the  heart  of  Titus  has 

17  the  same  zeal  as  my  own  on  your  behalf;  for  he  not 
only  has  consented  to  my  desire,  but  is  himself  very 
zealous  in  the  matter,  and  departs  to  you  of  his  own 

18  accord.  And  I  have  sent  as  his  companion  the  brother 
who  is  with  him,  whose  praise  in  publishing  the  Glad- 

19  tidings is  spread  throughout  all  the  churches;  who 
has  moreover  been  chosen  by  the  churches  [of  Mace¬ 
donia]  to  accompany  me  in  my  journey  (when  I  bear 
this  gift,  which  1  have  undertaken  to  administer) ; 

1  “  Began  before ;  ”  viz.  before  the  Macedonian  churches.  The  meaning  is  that  the 
Corinthians  had  been  the  first  not  only  to  make  the  collection,  but  to  propose  it. 

“  Literally,  it  is  acceptable  'according  to  that  which  it  possesses,  not  that  which  it  possesses 
not. 

3  EAod.  xvi.  18,  quoted  according  to  LXX.  The  subject  is  the  gathering  of  the  manna. 

■*  The  word  here  cannot  refer,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  a  written  Gospel;  it  is  of  con¬ 
stant  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  (occurring  sixty  times  in  St.  Paul’s  writings,  and 
sixteen  times  in  the  other  books),  but  never  once  in  the  supposed  sense.  Who  the  deputy 
here  mentioned  was,  wo  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Probably,  however,  he  was 
either  Luke  (Acts  xx.  6),  or  one  of  those,  not  Macedonians  (ix.  4),  mentioned  Acts  xx.  4; 
and  possibly  may  have  been  Trophimus.  See  Acts  xxi.  29.  We  may  notice  the  coinci¬ 
dence  between  the  phrase  here  and  in  Acts  xix.  29. 
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that  the  Lord  might  be  glorified,  and  that  ^  I  might 
undertake  the  task  with  more  good  will.  For  I  guard  20 
myself  against  all  suspicion  which  might  be  cast  upon 
me  in  my  administration  of  this  bounty  with  which  I 
am  charged;  being  '•'■provident  of  good  report''''  not  21 
only  '■'■in  the  sight  of  the  Lordf  but  also  “fn  the  sight 
of  meny'^  The  brother®  whom  I  have  sent  likewise  22 
wdth  them,  is  one  whom  I  have  put  to  the  proof  in 
many  trials,  and  found  always  zealous  in  the  work,  but 
who  is  now  yet  more  zealous  from  the  full  trust  which 
he  has  in  you.  Concerning  Titus,  then  (on  the  one  23 
hand),  he  is  partner  of  my  lot,  and  fellow-laborer  with 
me  for  your  good;  concerning  our  brethren  (on  the 
other  hand),  they  are  ambassadors  of  the  churches — 
a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  Show  them,  24 
therefore,  the  proof  of  your  love,  and  justify  my  boast¬ 
ing  on  your  behalf,  in  the  sight  of  the  churches. 

For  of  your  ministration  to  the  saints  [at  Jerusalem]  ix. 
it  is  needless  that  I  should  write  to  you ;  since  I  know  2 
the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  and  boast  of  it  to  the 
Macedonians  on  your  behalf;  saying  that  Achaia  has 
been  ready  ever  since  last  year ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  your  zeal  has  roused  the  most  of  them.  But  I  have  3 
sent  the  brethren  lest  my  report  of  you  in  this  matter 
should  be  turned  into  an  empty  boast ;  that  you  may 
be  truly  ready,  as  I  declared  you  to  be.  Lest  per-  4 
chance  the  Macedonians  who  may  come  with  me  to 
visit  you,  should  find  you  not  yet  ready,  and  so  shame 

'  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  gives  the  sense  as  follows,— to  promote  my  tciUingness  of 
mind,  i  e.  to  render  me  more  willing  to  undertake  the  administratim  of  the  alms,  which  St. 
Paul  would  have  been  unwilling  to  do  without  coadjutors  elected  by  the  contributors,  lest 
he  should  incur  unworthy  suspicions. 

2  The  quotation  is  from  Prov.  iii.  4  (LXX.),  cited  also  Rom,  xii.  17. 

®  There  is  even  less  to  guide  us  in  our  con  jectures  as  to  the  person  here  indicated,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  other  deputy  noentioned  above.  Here,  also,  the  emissary  was  elected  by 
some  of  the  churches  who  had  contributed  to  the  collection.  He  may  have  been  either 
Luke,  Gaius,  Tychicus,  or  Trophimus  (Acts  xx.  4), 

®  Vie.  Titus  and  the  other  two. 
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sliould  fall  upon  me  (^for  I  will  not  say  upon  ]5^ou)  in 

5  this  ground  of  my  boasting.^  Therefore,  I  thought 
it  needful  to  desire  these  brethren  to  visit  you  before 
my  coming,  and  to  arrange  beforehand  the  completion 
of  this  bounty  which  you  before  promised  to  have  in 
readiness;  so  it  be  really  given  by  3^our  bounty,  not 

6  wrung  from  your  covetousness.  But  remember,  he^ 
who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly ;  and  he  who 

7  sows  bountifully,  shall  reap  bountifully.  Let  each  do 
according  to  the  free  choice  of  his  heart ;  not  grudg¬ 
ingly,  or  of  necessity;  for  '•'■God  hveth  a  cheerful 

8  giver And  God  is  able  to  give  you  an  overflowing 
measure  of  all  good  gifts,  that  all  your  wants  of  every 
kind  may  be  supplied  at  all  times,  and  you  may  give 
of  your  abundance  to  every  good  work.  As  it  is 

9  written, — “  The  good  man  hath  scattered  abroad^  he  hath 
given  to  the  poor  •  his  righteousness  remaineth  for- 

10  ever.” ^  And  He  who  furnisheth  '■'■seed  to  the  sower ^ 
and  bread  for  the  food  of  manf^  will  furnish  you  with 
plenteous  store  of  seed,  and  bless  your  righteousness 

11  with  fruits  of  increase;  being  enriched  with  all  good 
things,  that  you  may  give  ungrudgingly;®  causing 
thanksgivings  to  God,  from’^  those  to  whom  I  bear  your 

12  gifts.  For  the  ministration  of  this  service  not  only 

1  Literally  the  word  means,  the  groundworh  on  which  some  superstructure  is  founded.  His 
appeal  to  the  Macedonians  was  grounded  on  this  readiness  of  the  Corinthians. 

2  The  same  expression  occurs  Gal.  vi.  7. 

®  Prov.  xxii.  K  (according  to  LXX.,  with  slight  variation). 

*  Ps.  cxii.  9  (LXX.).  The  subject  of  the  verb  “  scattered”  in  the  psalm  is  “  the  good 
man”  (in  the  fifth  verse),  which  St.  Paul  leaves  to  be  supplied  by  the  memory  of  his 
readers.  To  represent  the  quotation  accurately  to  an  English  reader,  it  is  necessary  to 
insert  this  word,  otherwise  it  would  seem  as  if  “  God”  were  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

5  These  words  are  an  exact  quotation  from  Isaiah  Iv.  10  (LXX.)  Ignorance  of  this  fact 
has  caused  an  inaccuracy  in  A.  V.  The  literal  translation  of  the  remainder  of  the  verse 
is, — “  Furnish  and  m'dce  plenteous  your  seed,  and  increase  the  fruits  springing  from  your 
righteousness." 

8  The  word  here,  properly  denoting  singleness,  means,  when  applied  to  the  mind,  a  dis¬ 
position  free  from  nrrieres  pens'es,  either  of  duplicity,  selfishness,  or  gradging;  thus  it 
might  naturally  acquire  the  meaning  of  liberality,  which  it  has  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
chapters  in  this  Epistle,  and  perhaps  in  Rom.  xii.  8. 

t  Literally,  that  you  may  give  with  liberality ;  which  works  thanksgiving  to  God  by  my  instru¬ 
mentality. 
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fills  up' the  measure  of  the  necessities  of  tlie  saints,  but 
also  overflows  beyond  it,  in  many  thanks  to  God; 
while  they’^  praise  God  for  the  proof  thus  given  of  the  13 
obedience  wherewith  j^ou  have  consented  to  the  Glad- 
tidings  of  Christ,  and  for  the  single-mindedness  of 
your  liberality  both  to  them  and  to  all.  Moreover,  in  14 
their  prayers  for  you  they  express  the  earnest  longings 
of  their  love  towards  you,  caused  by  the  surpassing 
grace  of  God  manifested  in  you.  Thanks  be  to  God  15 
for  His  unspeakable  gift. 

He  contrasts  his  ■  ^  mjself  Gxhort  jou  by  the  x. 

and  services  with  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ — (I,  who 

those  of  the  false  ^  t  i  i 

teachers  who  de- am  mcan,  lOFsooth,  and  lowlv  in  outward 

preciated  him.  _  ’  •/  ^  ^ ka. 

presence^,  while  I  am  among  you,  yet  treat 
you  boldly  when  I  am  absent)— I  beseech  you  (I  say),  2 
that  you  will  not  force  me  to  show,  when  I  am  present, 
the  bold  confidence  in  my  power,  wherewith  I  reckon 
to  deal  with  some  who  reckon^  me  by  the  standard  of 
the  flesh.  For,  though  living  in  the  flesh,  my  warfare  3 
is  not  waged  according  to  the  flesh.  For  the  weapons  4 
which  I  wield  are  not  of  fleshly  weakness,  but  mighty 
in  the  strength  of  God  to  overthrow  the  strongholds 
of  the  adversaries.  Thereby  can  I  overthrow  the  rea-  5 
sonings  of  the  disputer,  and  pull  down  all  lofty  bul¬ 
warks  that-  raise  themselves  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  bring  every  rebellious  thought  into  captivity 
and  subjection  to  Christ.  And  when  the  obedience  of  6 
your^  church  shall  be  complete,  I  am  ready  to  punish 
all  who  may  be  disobedient.® 

’  Literally,  fhey,  by  the  proof  of  this  ministration,  praising  God,  i.  e.  being  caused  to  praise 
God  for  the  obedience.  &c. 

*  Tlie  phraseology  is  similar  here  and  in  v.  12  and  x.  7.  Compare  also  x.  10. 

3  Literally,  vho  reckon  me  as  walking  according  to  the  flesh.  The  verses  w'hich  follow  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 

•*  “  Yonr."  Compare  ii.  5.  He  means  that  the  disobedient  minority  would  be  chastized. 

“  We  should  notice  in  verses  3—6  the  completeness  of  the  militaiy  allegory.  The 
itnage  is  that  of  a  campaign  against  rebels:  rock-forts  (such  as  those  on  St.Vaul’s  own 
Cilician  coast)  must  be  cast  down:  and  when  the  general  obedience  of  the  country  is 
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7  Do  you  look  at  matters  of  outward  advantage?  If 
there  be  any  among  you  who  confidently  assumes  that 
he  belongs  [above  the  rest]  to  Chrisd  let  him  reckon 
anew  by  his  own  reason,  that  if  he  belong  to  Christ,  so 

8  do  I  no  less.  For  although  I  were  to  boast  somewhat 
highly  concerning  the  authority  which  the  Lord  has 
given  me  (not  to  cast  you  down,  but  to  build  you  up), 

9  my  words  would  not  be  ashamed  by  the  truth.  I  say 
this,  lest  you  should  imagine  that  I  am  writing  empty 

10  threats.  “For  his  letters,”  says  one,^  “are  weighty  and 
powerful,  but  his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his 

11  speech  contemptible.”  Let  such  a  man  assure  himself 
that  the  words  which  I  write  while  absent,  I  will  bear 

12  out  by  my  deeds  when  present.^  For  I  venture  not  to 
number  or  compare  myself  with  certain  of  the  self-com- 
menders;  nay,  they,  measuring  themselves  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  comparing  themselves  with  themselves,  are 

13  guilty  of  folly.  ^  But  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  let  my 
boasting  carry  me  beyond  measure,  but  will  confine  it 
within  that  measure  given  me  by  God  who  made  my 

14  line  reach  even  to  you.  For  I  stretch  not  myself  be¬ 
yond  due  bounds  (as  though  I  reached  you  not);  for  I 
have  already  come  as  far  even  as  Corinth^  to  publish 

secured,  those  who  are  still  rebellious  must  be  summarily  punished.  We  should  observe 
too  the  new  turn  given  to  one  phrase  (not  casting  down,  but  building  up)  in  verse  8,  and 
even  in  xiii.  10.  See  also  xii.  19. 

^  The  party  who  said  “  I  of  Christ.”  (ICor.  i.  12.)  See  Chap.  xiii.  As  we  have  remarked 
above,  this  party  at  Corinth  seems  to  have  been  formed  and  led  by  an  emissary  from  the 
Judaizers  of  Palestine,  who  is  especially  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

“  Literal!  V,  “  says  Tie but  it  is  occasionally  used  impersonally  for  “they  say;  ”  3'et  as, 
in  that  sense  the  plural  would  be  more  naturallj'  used,  the  use  of  “  says  he  ”  and  of  “  such 
a  man  ”  in  the  next  verse,  seems  to  point  to  a  single  individual  at  the  head  of  St.  Paul’s 
opponents. 

3  Literallj’,  “Ze<  such  a  man  rechon,  that  such  as  lam  in  word  by  letters  while  absent,  such 
will  I  be  also  in  deed  when  present." 

*  The  Greek  word  here  is  an  Hellenistic  form  of  the  3rd  pi.  ind.  prese'nt,  and  occurs  Mat. 
xiii.  13.  Hence  we  need  not  take  it  here  for  the  dative  plural.  If  the  latter  view  were 
correct,  the  translation  would  be,  “  but  I  measure  myself  by  my  own  standard,  and  com¬ 
pare  myself  with  myself  alone,  unwise  as  I  am.”  But  this  translation  presents  several 
difficulties,  both  in  itself,  and  considered  in  reference  to  the  context.  Lachmann’s  reading 
has  apparently  been  caitsed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  Hellenistic  form. 

6  “  You.” 
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the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ.  I  am  not  boasting  beyond  15 
measure,  in  the  labors  of  others;^  but  I  hope  that  as 
your  faith  goes  on  increasing,  among^  yourselves,  I  shall 
be  still  further  honored  within  my  appointed  limits,  16 
by  bearing  the  Glad-tidings  to  the  countries  beyond 
you  ;  not  by  boasting  of  work  made  ready  to  my  hand 
within  another  man’s  limit.  Meantime,  “i7e  that  hoast-  17 
eth^  let  him  hoast  in  the  Lordy^  For  a  man  is  proved  18 
worthy,  not  when  he  commends  himself,  but  when  he 
is  commended  by  the  Lord. 


W ould  that  ye  could  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly !  xi. 

Yea,  ye  already  bear  with  me.  For  I  love  you  with  2 
a  godly  jealousy,  because  I  betrothed  you  to  one  only 
husband,  even  to  Christ,  that  I  might  present  you  unto 
Him  in  virgin  purity,  but  I  fear  lest,  as  Eve  was  beguil-  3 
ed  by  the  craftiness  of  the  serpent,  so  your  imaginations 
should  be  corrupted,  and  you  should  be  seduced  from 
your  single-minded  faithfulness  to  Christ.  For  if  he  4 
that  comes  among  you  is  preaching  another  Jesus, 
whom  I  preached  not,  or  if  you  are  receiving  [^from 
him]  another  Spirit,  which  you  received  not  before,  or  • 
a  new  Glad-tidings,  which  you  accepted  not  before,  you 
would  do  well  to  bear  with  me ;  for  I  reckon  myself  no  5 
whit  behind  your  super-eminent  Apostles. Yea,  though  6’ 

I  be  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  speech,  yet  I  am  not  want¬ 
ing  in  the  gift  of  knowledge ;  but  I  have  manifested  it 
towards  you  in  all  things,  and  amongst  all  men.  Or  is  it  7 
a  sin  [which  must  rob  me  of  the  name  of  Apostle],'^  that 
I  proclaimed  to  you,  without  fee  or  reward,  the  Glad- 
tidings  of  God,  and  abased*  myself  that  you  might  be 


^  This  was  tliG  conduct  of  St.  Paul’s  Judaizing  antagonists. 

=  Instead  of  “  by  you  ”  we  translate  “  in  you,”  and  connect  it  with  “  increased  ” 

»  Quoted,  according  to  the  sense,  from  Jer.  ix.  24  (LXX.);  “  in  the  Lord  ”  beinc^  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  longer  phrase.  Quoted  also  1  Cor.  i.  31. 

*  This  phrase  (which  occurs  only  in  this  Epistle)  is  ironical,  as  is  evident  from  the  epi 
thet  “  tU  super-apostolic  Apcstks.''  He  refers  to  the  Judaizing  emissaries  from  Palestine 
who  had  arrived  at  Corinth.  b  ggg^ 

«  i.  e.  by  working  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread.  In  all  probability  (judging  from 
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8  exalted  ?  Other  churches  I  spoiled,  and  took  their  wa- 

9  ges  to  do  you  service.  And  when  I  was  with  you, 
though  I  was  in  want,  I  pressed  not  upon  any  of  you ; 
for  the  brethren,^  when  they  came  from  Macedonia,  sup¬ 
plied  my  needs ;  and  I  kept,  and  will  keep  myself  al- 

10  together  from  casting  a  burden  upon  j^ou.  As  the  truth 
of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  deed  of  mine  shall  rob  me^  of  this 

1 1  boasting  in  the  region  of  Achaia.  And  why  ?  Because 

12  I  love  you  not  ?  God  knows  my  love.  But  what  1  do 
I  will  continue  to  do,  that  I  may  cut  off  all  ground 

from  those  who  wish  to  find  some  ground  of  slander ; 
and  let  them  show  the  same  cause  for  their  boasting  as 

13  I  for  mine.  For  men  like  these  are  false  Apostles,  de¬ 
ceitful  workmen,  clothing  themselves  in  the  garb  of 

14  Christ’s  Apostles.  And  no  wonder ;  for  even  Satan  can 

15  transform  himself  into  an  Angel  of  light.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  if  his  servants  disguise  themselves  as  ser¬ 
vants  of  righteousness ;  but  their  end  shall  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  works. 

16  I  entreat  you  all  once  more  not  to  count  me  for  a 
fool ;  or,  if  you  think  me  such,  yet  bear  with  me  in 

1 7  my  folly,  that  I,  too,  may  boast  a  little  of  myself  But, 
in  so  doing,  I  speak  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  but, 
as  it  were,  in  folly,  while  we  stand  upon  this  ground^of 

18  boasting;  for,  since  many  are  boasting  in  the  spirit  of 

19  the  flesh,  I  will  boast  likewise.  And  I  know  that  you 

20  bear  kindly  with  fools  as  beseems  the  wise.^  Nay, 
you  bear  with  men  though  they  enslave  you,  though 
they  devour  you,  though  they  entrap  you,  though  they 
exalt  themselves  over  you,  though  they  smite  you  on 

what  we- know  of  other  manufactories  in  those  times)  his  fellow  workmen  in  Aquila’s  tent 

manufactorj'  were  slaves.  Compare  Phil.  iv.  12,  “  I  know  how  to  be  abased.” 

1  Probably  Timotheus  and  Silvanus,  who  may  have  brought  the  contribution  sent  by 

the  Philippians.  The  A.  V.  “which  came”  is  incorrect. 

‘  According  to  the  true  reading  here,  the  literal  English  would  be,  “  this  boasting  shall  not 

be  stopped  for  me."  ®See  note  on  2  Cor.  ix.  4. 

*  This  is  ironical.  So  “  ye  are  wise  ”  in  1  Cor.  iv.  10. 
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the  face,  to  degrade  you.^  I  say  that  I  was  weak;^  and  21 
yet,  if  any  have  ground  of  boldness,  I  too  (I  speak  in 
folly)  have  ground  to  be  as  bold  as  they.  Are  they  22 
Hebrews?  so  am  1.  Are  they  sons  of  Israel  ?  so  am  I.  23 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they 
servants  of  Christ^  (I  speak  as  though  I  were  beside 
myself)  such,  far  more  am  I.  In  labors  more  abundant, 
in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  24 
deaths  oft.  (Five  times  I  received  from  Jews  the  forty 
stripes  save  one;  thrice  I  was  scourged  with  the  Roman  25 
rods;  once  I  was  stoned;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck;^ 
a  night  and  a  day  have  I  spent  in  the  open^  sea.)  In  26 
journeyings  often;  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  rob¬ 
bers;  in  perils  from  my  countrymen,  in  perils  from  the 
heathen ;  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  perils  in  the  sea;  in  perils  among  false  brethren. 

In  toil  and  weariness,  often  in  sleepless  watchings;  in  27 
hunger  and  thirst,  often  without  bread  to  eat ;  in  cold 
and  nakedness.  And  besides  all  the  rest,^  there  is  the 
crowd  which  presses  upon  me  daily,  and  the  care  of  all  28 
the  churches.  Who  is  weak,  but  I  share  hie  weakness?  29 
Who  is  caused  to  fall,  but  I  burn  with  indignation  ?  If  30 
I  must  needs  boast,  I  will  boast  of  my  weakness.  God,  31 
who  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  He  who  is 
blessed  for  ever,  knows  that  I  lie  not' 

^  Literally,  in  the  wny  of  degrcidutlon.  The  punctuation  rve  adopt  gives  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  sense  than  that  adopted  in  the  first  edition;  and  it  also  better  suits  the  use 
of  the  pleonastic  phrase  here  and  in  2  Cor.  v.  19,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  2. 

2  This  refers  to  the  acknowledgments  he  has  previously  made  of  weakness  in  outward 
advantages,  e.  g.  at  xi.  6,  and  x.  1. 

3  The  five  Jewish  sconrgings,  two  of  the  three  Roman  beatings  with  rods  (one  being  at 
Philippi),  and  the  three  shipwrecks,  are  all  unrecorded  in  the  Acts.  The  stoning  was  at 
Lystra.  What  a  life  of  incessant  adventure  and  peril  is  here  disclosed  to  us !  And  when 
we  remember  that  he  who  endured  and  dared  all  this  was  a  man  constantly  suffering  from 
infirm  health  (see  2  Cor.  iv.  7—12,  and  2  Cor.  xii.  7—10,  and  Gal.  iv.  13,  14),  such  heroic 
self-devotion  seems  almost  super-human. 

*  Probably  in  a  small  boat  (or  perhaps  on  a  plank),  escaping  from  one  of  the  wrecks. 

^  Not  “  those  things  that  are  without  ”  as  in  A.  V, 

*  This  solemn  oath,  affirming  his  veracity,  probably  refers  to  the  preceding  statements 
of  his  labors  and  dangers.  Compare  Gal.  i.  20.  If,  however,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
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32  In  Damascus,  the  governor  under  Aretas,  the  king, 
kept  watch  over  the  city  with  a  garrison,  purposing  to 
o3  apprehend  me;  and  I  was  let  down  by  the  wall, 
through  a  window,  in  a  basket,  and  thus  [not  by  my 
strength,  but  by  my  weakness]  I  escaped  his  hands. 


xii.  It  is  not  for  me,  then,  to  boast.  But  I  will  come 
also  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  I  know^ 
a  man  who  was  caught  up  fourteen  years  ago  [whether 

2  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell;  God 
knoweth),  caught  up,  I  say,  in  the  power  of  Christ,^ 

3  even  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  know  that  such  a 
man  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot 
tell ;  God  knoweth)  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,*  and 

4  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
•  5  man  to  utter.  Of  such  a  man  I  will  boast;  but  of  my¬ 
self  I  will  not  boast,  save  in  the  tokens  of  my  weak- 

6  ness.  If  I  should  choose  to  boast,  I  should  not  be 
guilty  of  empty  vanity,  for  I  should  speak  the  truth; 
but  I  forbear  to  speak,  that  I  may  not  cause  any  man 
to  think  of  me  more  highly  than  when  he  sees  my  deeds 
or  hears  my  teaching.^  And  lest,  through  the  exceed- 

7  ing  greatness  of  these  revelations,  I  should  be  lifted  up 
with  pride,  there  was  given  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,®  a 
messenger  of  Satan,  to  bufiet  me,  to  keep  down  my 

8  pride.  And  thrice  I  besought  the  Lord"  concerning  it. 


next  two  verees  were  originally  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  narrative  of  all  his  suffer¬ 
ings  from  the  beginning,  then  we  might  refer  the  asseveration  to  such  intended  narrative. 

2  The  mistranslation  of  the  verb  in  A.  V.  {knew  for  kriow)  very  seriously  affects  the 
sense:  nor  is  there  anj^thing  in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  “about.” 

^  VV  e  take  in  Chiist  with  caught  up,”  which  would  have  come  immediately  after 
the  date,  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  parenthetic  clause.  To  translate  “  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man"  (^s.  some  commentators  have  done)  is  hardly  justified  by  such  analogies  as 
“  they  that  are  in  Christ.”  ° 

*  Compare  Luke  xxiii.  43,  To-day  shnlt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,  and  Rev.  ii.  7. 

®  He  alludes  to  the  low  opinion  expressed  by  his  adversaries  at  Corinth  of  his  personal 
qualifications  and  teaching;  compare  x.  10. 


®  The  original  is  perhaps  not  adequately  represented  by  the  word  thorn,  although  the 
thorns  of  the  East  are  far  more  formidable  than  those  of  England.  Stake  is  probably  a 
more  accurate  translation.  See  Prof.  Stanley’.s  note  on  the  passage.  A  painful  h  tdily  in¬ 
firmity  is  meant,  fee  Gal.  iv.  13,  14.  and  p.  255. 

f  1  hat  is,  the  Lord  lesus,  as  appears  by  “  Christ  ”  in  the  next  verse. 
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that  it  might  depart  from  me.  But  He  hath  said  to  9 
me,  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength 
is  mighty^  in  weakness.”  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will 
I  boast  rather  in  my  weakness  than  in  my  strength,  that 
the  strength  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me,  and  dwell  in 
me.^  Therefore  I  rejoice  in  signs  of  weakness,  in  out-  10 
rage,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  straitness  of  dis¬ 
tress,  endured  for  Christ;  for  when  I  am  weak,  then 
am  I  strong.^ 

I  have  been  guilty  of  folly,  but  you  forced  me  to  it;  11 
for  I  ought  myself  to  have  been  commended  by  you: 
for  1  came  no  whit  behind  your  super-eminenC  Apos¬ 
tles,  though  I  be  of  no  account.  The  marks,  at  least,  12 
of  an  Apostle  were  seen  in  the  deeds  which  I  wrought 
among  you,  in  signs  and  wonders,  and  itiiracles,  with  . 
steadfast  endurance  of  persecution.®  Wherein  had  you  13 
the  disadvantage  of  other  churches,  unless,  indeed,  that 
I  did  not  burden  you  with  my  own  maintenance?  for¬ 
give  me  this  wrong.  Behold  I  am  now  for  the  third  14 
time®  preparing  to  visit  you,  and  I  purpose  to  cast  no 
burden  upon  you ;  for  I  seek  not  your  substance,  but 
yourselves.  Since  children  should  not  lay  up  wealth 
for  parents,  but  parents  for  children.  Nay,  rather,  15 
most  gladly  will  I  spend,  yea,  and  myself  be  spent,  for 
your  souls,  though  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you, 
the  less  I  be  loved. 

But  though  it  be  granted  that  I  did  not  burden  you  1 6 
myself,  yet  perchance  this  was  my  cunning,  whereby  I 
entrapped  your  simplicity.  Did  I  defraud  you  of  your  17 

^  Ilns  its  full  development. 

2  The  full  meaning  is,  to  come  to  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  one's  tent  there.  Com¬ 
pare  (with  the  whole  verse)  iv.  7. 

3  i.  e.  the  more  he  was  depressed  by  suffering  and  persecution,  the  more  was  he  enabled 
to  achieve  by  the  aid  of  Christ. 

*  See  note  on  xi.  5. 

B  The  word  here  (in  St.  Paul’s  language)  means  steadfastness  under  persecution.  Some 
of  the  persecutions  referred  to  are  recorded  in  Acts  xviii. 

*  See  note  on  xiii.  1. 
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wealth  by  some  of  the  messengers  whom  I  sent  to  yon? 

18  I  desired  Titus  to  visit  you,  and  with  him  I  sent  the 
brother,  his  fellow-traveller.  Did  Titus  defraud  you? 
Did  we  not  act  in  the  same  spirit?  Did  we  not  walk 
in  the  same  steps? 

19  Do  you  again  imagine  that  it  is  before  you 
1  defend  myself?  Nay,  before  God  I  speak, 

in  Christ;  but  all,  beloved,  for  your  sakes,  constrained  to 

OA  1  TIM  '  punish  them  if 

JO  that  you  may  be  built  up.  For  1  fear  lest  ““ 

perchance  when  I  come  I  should  find  you 
not  such  as  I  could  wish,  and  that  you  also  should  find 
me  other  than  you  desire.  I  fear  to  find  you  full  of 
strife,  jealousies,  passions,  intrigues,®  slanderings,  back- 
21  bitings,  vaunting,  sedition.  1  fear  lest,  when  I  come, 
my  God  will  again  humble  me^  by  your  faults,  and  I 
shall  mourn  over  many  among  those  who  have  sinned 
before^  and  who  have  not  repented  of  the  unclean¬ 
ness,  and  fornication,  and  wantonness  which  they  com¬ 
mitted. 

xiii.  I  now  come  to  you  for  the  third  time.^  “  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  luitnesses  shall  every  word  he  con- 

2  firmed.'''^  I  have  warned  you  formerly,  and  Inowfore- 
vmrn  you,  as  when®  I  was  present  the  second  time,  so 
now,  while  I  am  absent,  saying  to  those  who  had  sinned 

1  Literally,  humble  me  in  respect  of  you. 

2  Sinned  “  before:”  viz.,  before  my  last  visit. 

3  ”  This  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you.”  This  could  scarcely  mean  merely,  “  I  am 
for  the  third  time  preparing  to  visit  you,”  although  2  Cor.  xii.  14  might  imply  no  more 
than  that.  Prof.  Stanley,  (who  ignores  the  intennediate  visit)  can  only  get  over  this  argu¬ 
ment  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  is  here  “  reckoning  his  Second  Epistle  as  virtually  a 
second  visit.”  (Stanley’s  Corinthians,  vol.  ii.  266). 

*  Deut.  xix.  15  (from  LXX.  nearly  verbatim),  meaning,  “I  will  judge  not  without  ex¬ 
amination,  nor  will  I  abstain  from  punishing  upon  due  evidence.”  Or  else  (perhaps),  “  I 
shall  now  assuredly  fulfil  my  threats.’" 

®  This  passage,  in  which  the  word  for  “  I  write”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.,  seems 
conclusive  for  the  intermediate  journey.  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  sajdng,  “  I  fore¬ 
warn  you  as  if  I  were  present  the  second  time,  now  also  while  I  am  absent?”  which  is  the 
translation  that  we  must  adopt  if  we  deny  the  intermediate  visit.  Also  the  “  they  who 
had  sinned  before”  contrasted  with  the  “  all  the  rest”  (v.  2),  seems  inexplicable  except 
on  this  hypothesis.  ”  For  the  word  here  see  note  on  Eom.  ii.  8. 
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before  [my  last  visit],  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  offend¬ 
ers, — “If  I  come  again  I  will  not  spare. Thus  you  3 
shall  have  the  proof  you  seek  of  the  power  of  Christ 
who  speaks  in  me ;  for  He  shows  no  weakness  towards 
you,  but  works  mightily  among  you.  For  although  4 
lie  died  upon  the  cross  through  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh, ^  yet  now  He  lives  through  the  power  of  God. 
And  so  I,  too,  share  the  weakness  of  His  body  f  yet  I 
shall  share  also  the  power  of  God,  whereby  He  lives, 
when^  I  come  to  deal  with  you.  Examine  [not  me,  5 
but]  yourselves,  whether  you  are  truly  in  the  faith  ;  put 
yourselves  to  the  proof  [concerning  Christ’s  presence 
with  you  which  ye  seek  in  me].  Know  ye  not  of  your 
own  selves,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  dwelling  in  you?  un¬ 
less,  perchance,  when  thus  proved,  you  fail  to  abide 
the  proof  But  I  hope  you  will  find  that  I,  for  my  6 
part,  abide  the  proofs  Yet  I  pray  to  God  that  you  7 
may  do  no  evil ;®  desiring  not  that  my  own  power  may 
be  clearly  proved,  but  that  you  may  do  right,  although 
I  should  seem  unable  to  abide  the  proof;  for  I  have  no 
power  against  the  truth,  but  only  for  the  truth’s  defence.  8 
I  rejoice,  I  say,  when  I  am  powerless  [against  you],  9 
and  you  are  strong ;  yea,  the  very  end  of  my  prayers 
is  your  perfect  reformation.  Therefore  I  "write  this  to  10 
you  while  absent,  that,  when  present,  I  may  not  deal 

^  The  conjunction  here  (as  frequently)  is  equivalent  to  a  mark  of  quotation. 

2  The  word  here  properly  means  weakness  of  ihe  body. 

’This  is  another  reference  to  the  disparaging  reflections  (sec  x.  10)  cast  upon  him  bv 
his  Corinthian  opponents.  He  says  virtually,  “  You  say  that  I  am  weak  in  bodily  pres¬ 
ence,  and  contemptible  in  personal  accomplishments;  so  also  Christ  was  weak  in  the  flesh, 
and  suffered  a  shamful  death  upon  the  cross;  yet  He  triumphed  over  his  adversaries,  and 
now  shows  His  victorious  power ;  and  so  shall  I  do,  in  the  same  strength.”  The  sentiment 
is  the  same  as  in  iv.  10. 

^  “  Towards  you.”  The  literal  English  of  the  above  passage  is  as  follows:  For  if  He  was 
crucified  through  weakness,  yet  He  lives  through  ihe  poiver  of  God;  for  I  also  am  weak  in  Him, 
but  I  shall  live  with  Him,  through  the  power  of  God  towards  you. 

“  Viz.  ihe  proof  that  Christ's  power  is  with  me. 

^  This  may  be  translated  (as  it  is  by  Grotius  and  Billroth,  and  was  in  our  former  edition), 
“  that  I  may  not  harm  you ;”  for  the  verb  used  here  sometimes  takes  a  double  accusative  in 
N.  T. ;  e.  g.  Matt,  xxvii.  22.  Yet  this  construction  so  seldom  occurs,  that  it  seems  better 
to  adopt  the  mor°  obvious  meaning,  although  it  does  not  so  clearly  suit  the  context. 
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harshly  with  you  in  tho  strength  of  that  authority  which 
the  Lord  has  given  me,  not  to  cast  down,^  but  to 
build  up. 

^1"  Finally,  brethien,  farewell.  Reform  what  conclusion, 
is  amiss  in  yourselves,  exhort  one  another,  be  of  one 
mind,  live  in  peace  ;  so  shall  the  God  of  love  and  peace 

12  be  with  you.  Salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  holi- 

13  ness.®  All  the  saints  here  salute  you. 

14  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Autograph 
the’  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all.® 


Ill  tills  letter  we  find  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  subjects 
connected  with  a  collection  now  in  progress  for  the  poor  Christians 
in  Jud®a.*  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  St.  Paul 
actively  exerting  himself  in  such  a  project.®  Nor  is  it  the  first 
time  that  this  particular  contribution  has  been  brought  before  our 
notice.  At  Ephesus,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  St. 
Paul  gave  special  directions  as  to  the  method  in  which  it  should 
be  laid  up  in  store  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 4).  Even  before  this  period 
similar  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia 
(ib.  1).  And  the  whole  project  was  in  fact  the  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  made  at  a  still  earlier  period,  that  in  the  course  of  his 
preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  the  poor  in  Judsea  should  be  re¬ 
membered  (Gal.  ii.  10). 

The  collection  was  going  on  simultaneously  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia ;  and  the  same  letter  gives  us  information  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  in  both  places.  The  directions 
given  to  the  Corinthians  were  doubtless  similar  to  those  under 
which  the  contribution  was  made  at  Thessalonica  and  Philippi. 
Moreover,  direct  information  is  incidentally  given  of  what  was 
actually  done  in  Macedonia ;  and  thus  we  are  furnished  with  ma- 

>  Compare  x.  8.  And  see  note  on  x.  6.  This  is  the  last  echo  of  the  military  allegory; 
but  with  the  threatening  turned  into  encouragement.  2  See  note  on  1  Thess.  v.  25. 

3  The  “Amen”  is  not  found  in  the  best  JISS. 

*  The  whole  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the 
famine,  Chap.  IV. 
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terials  for  depicting  to  ourselves  a  passage  in  the  Apostle  s  life 
which  is  not  described  by  St.  Luke.  There  is  much  Instruction 
to  be  gathered  from  the  method  and  principles  according  to  which 
these  funds  were  collected  by  St.  Paul  and  his  associates,  as  well 
as  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  contributed  for  their  distant  and 
suffering  brethren. 

Both  from  this  passage  of  Scripture  and  from  others  we  are 
fully  made  aware  of  St.  Paul’s  motives  for  urging  this  benevolent 
work.  Besides  his  promise  made  long  ago  at  Jerusalem,  that  in 
his  preaching  among  the  Gentiles  the  poor  Jewish  Christians 
should  be^  remembered,  the  poverty  of  the  residents  in  Judaea 
would  be  a  strong  reason  for  his  activity  in  collecting  funds  for 
their  relief,  among  the  wealthier  communities  who  were  now 
united  with  them  in  the  same  faith  and  hope.  But  there  was  a 
far  higher  motive,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Apostle’s  anxious 
and  energetic  zeal  in  this  cause.  It  is  that  which  is  dwelt  on  in 
the  closing  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  which  has 
just  been  read,*  and  is  again  alluded  to  in  words  less  sanguine 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.’  A  serious  schism  existed  between 
the  Gentile  and  Hebrew  Christians, ‘  which,  though  partially 
closed  from  time  to  time,  seemed  in  danger  of  growing  contin¬ 
ually  wider  under  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  Judaizers. 
The  great  labor  of  St.  Paul’s  life  at  this  time  was  directed  to  the 
healing  of  this  division.  He  felt  that  if  the  Gentiles  had  been 
made  partakers  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Jews,  their  duty 
was  to  contribute  to  them  in  earthly  blessings  (Rom.  xv.  27), 
and  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  allay  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jewish  party  than  charitable  gifts  freely  contributed  by 
the  Heathen  converts.®  According  as  cheerful  or  discouraging 
thoughts  predominated  in  his  mind, — and  to  such  alternations  of 
feeling  even  an  apostle  was  liable, — he  hoped  that  “  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  that  service  would  not  only  fill  up  the  measure  of  the 
necessities  of  Christ’s  people”  in  Judrea,  but  would  “  overflow” 
in  thanksgivings  and  prayers  on  their  part  foi  those  whose  hearts 
had  been  opened  to  bless  them  (2  Cor.  ix.  12 — 15),  or  he  feared 
that  this  charity  might  be  rejected,  and  ho  entreated  the  prayers 
of  others,  “  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  disobedient  in 
Judasa,  and  that  the  service  which  he  had  undertaken  for  Jeru- 

'  Gal.  ii.  10,  above  quoted.  See  p.  218.  *  2  Cor.  ix.  12-15.  ®  Eom.  xv.  30,  31. 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  ch.  vii.  ®  See  p.  144. 
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Salem  might  be  favorablj  received  by  Christ’s  people  ”  (Eom. 
XV.  30,  31). 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  spared  no  pains  in  promoting 
the  work ;  but  every  step  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  pru¬ 
dence  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  cal¬ 
umnies  with  which  his  enemies  were  ever  ready  to  assail  his 
character ;  and,  therefore,  he  took  the  most  careful  precautions 
against  the  possibility  of  being  accused  of  mercenary  motives. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  collection,  we  find  him  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  to  suggest  that  “  whomsoever  they  should  judge 
fitted  for  the  trust,  should  be  sent  to  carry  their  benevolence  to 
Jerusalem”  (1  Cor.  xvi.  3)  ;  and  again  he  alludes  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  commissioned  with  Titus,  as  “  guarding  himself  against  all 
suspicion  which  might  be  cast  on  him  in  his  administration  of 
the  bounty  with  which  he  was  charged,”  and  as  being  “  careful 
to  do  all  things  in  a  seemly  manner,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men”  (2  Cor.  viii.  20,  21).  This 
regard  to  what  was  seemly  appears  most  strikingly  in  his  mode 
of  bringing  the  subject  before  those  to  whom  he  wrote  and  spoke. 
He  lays  no  constraint  upon  them.  They  are  to  give  “  not  grudg¬ 
ingly  or  of  necessity,”  but  each,“  according  to  the  free  choice  of 
his  heart ;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver”  (2  Cor.  ix.  7).  “  If 

there  is  a  willing  mind,  the  gift  is  acceptable  when  measured  by 
the  giver’s  power,  and  needs  not  to  go  beyond”  (2  Cor.  viii.  12). 
He  spoke  rather  as  giving  “advice”  (viii.  10),  than  a  “  com¬ 
mand  and  he  sought  to  prove  the  reality  of  his  converts’ 
love,  by  reminding  them  of  the  zeal  of  others  (viii.  8).  In  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  delicately  contrasts  their  wealth  with 
the  poverty  of  the  Macedonians.  In  speaking  to  the  Macedonians 
themselves,  such  a  mode  of  appeal  was  less  natural,  for  they 
were  poorer  and  more  genetous.  Yet  them  also  he  endeavored 
to  rouse  to  a  generous  rivalry,  by  telling  them  of  the  zeal  of 
Achaia  (viii.  24,  ix.  2).  To  them  also  he  would  doubtless  say 
that  “  he  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly,  and  he  who 
sows  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully”  (ix.  6),  while  he  would 
gently  remind  them  that  God  was  ever  able  to  give  them  an 
overflowing  measure  of  all  good  gifts,  supplying  all  their  wants, 
and  enabling  them  to  be  bountiful  *  to  others  (ib.  8) .  And  that 

'  Compare  his  language  to  Philemon,  whom  he  “  might  have  commanded,”  but  “  for 
love’s  sake  he  rather  besought  him,”  v.  9.  See  the  Introduction. 

*  Compare  what  was  said  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  35  ;  also  Eph.  iv.  28. 
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one  overpowering  argument  could  never  be  forgotten, — tlie  ex¬ 
ample  of  Christ,  -  and  the  debt  of  love  we  owe  to  Him, _ “  You 

know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how,  though  He  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  you,  by  His  poverty, 
might  be  made  rich”  (viii.  9).  Nor  ought  we,  when  speaking 
of  the  instruction  to  bo  gathered  from  this  charitable  undertak¬ 
ing,  to  leave  unnoticed  the  calmness  and  deliberation  of  the 
method  which  he  recommends  of  laying  aside,  week  by  week', 
what  is  devoted  to  God  (1  Cor.  x\i.  2), — a  practice  equally  re¬ 
mote  from  the  excitement  of  popular  appeals,  and  the  mere  im¬ 
pulse  of  instinctive  benevolence. 

The  Macedonian  Christians  responded  nobly  to  the  appeal 
which  was  made  to  them  by  St.  Paul.  The  zeal  of  their  brethren 
in  Achaia  “  roused  the  most  of  them  to  follow  it”  (2  Cor.  ix.  2). 
God's  grace  was  abundantly  “ manifested  in  the  Churches”* on 
the  north  of  the  AEgean(ib.  viii.  1).  Their  conduct  in  this 
matter,  as  described  to  us  by  the  Apostle’s  pen,  rises  to  the  point 
of  the  highest  praise.  It  was  a  time,  not  of  prosperity,  but  of 
great  aiHiction,  to  the  Macedonian  Churches  j  nor  were  they 
wealthy  communities  like  the  Church  of  Corinth  ;  yet,  “  in  their 
heavy  trial,  the  fulness  of  their  joy  overflowed  out  of  the  depth 
of  their  poverty  in  the  riches  of  their  liberality”  (ib.  A'iii.  2). 
Their  contribution  was  no  niggardly  gift,  wrung  from  their  cov¬ 
etousness  (viii.  5)  ;  but  they  gave  honestly  “  according  to  their 
means”  (ib.  3),  and  not  only  so,  but  even  “  beyond  their  means” 
(ib.) ;  nor  did  they  give  grudgingly,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Apostle’s  urgency,  but  “  of  their  own  free  will,  beseeching  him 
with  much  entreaty  that  they  might  bear  their  part  in  the  grace 
of  ministering  to  Christ’s  people”  (ib.  3,  4).  And  this  liberality 
arose  from  that  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  Christian  charity. 
“  They  gave  themselves  first  to  the  Lord  Jesus  airist,  by  the 
will  of  God”  (ib.  5). 

The  Macedonian  contribution,  if  not  complete,  was  in  a  state 
of  much  forwardness,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Corinth.  He 
speaks  of  liberal  funds  as  being  already  pressed  upon  his  accept¬ 
ance  (2  Coi .  viii.  4),  and  the  delegates  who  were  to  accompany 
him  to  Jerusalem  had  already  been  chosen  (2  Cor.  viii.  19,  23). 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Churches  of  Macedonia  took 

1  From  2  Cor.  viii.  10,  ix.  2,  it  would  seem  that  the  plan  recommended  in  1  Cor.  xvi  2 
had  been  carried  into  effect.  See  Paley’s  remarks  in  the  Horos  PituUnm  on  2  Cor.  The 
same  plan  had  been  recommended  in  Galatia,  and  probably  in  Jlacedonia. 

*  See  p.  520,  note  3. 
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part  in  this  collection,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  that  of  Philippi 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  so  benevolent  a  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  Philippian  Church,  this  bounty  was  only  a  continuation  of 
the  benevolence  they  had  begun  before,  j^nd  an  earnest  of  that 
which  gladdened  the  Apostle’s  heart  in  his  iinprisoinnent  at 
Rome.  “  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel”  they  and  they  only 
had  sent  once  and  again  to  relieve  his  wants,  both  at  Thessalonica 
and  at  Corinth  (Philip,  iv.  15,  16)  ;  and  “  at  the  last”  their  care 
of  their  friend  and  teacher  “flourished  again”  (ib.  10),  and 
they  sent  their  gifts  to  him  at  Rome,  as  now  they  sent  to  their 
unknown  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  The  Philippians  are  in  the 
Epistles  what  that  poor  woman  is  in  the  Gospels,  who  placed  two 
mites  in  the  treasury.  They  gave  much,  because  they  gave  of 
their  poverty ;  and  wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  throughout 
the  whole  world,  there  shall  this  liberality  be  told  for  a  memorial 
of  them. 

If  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Apostle  in  reference  to  the 
collection  command  our  devout  attention,  and  if  the  example  of 
the  Mace-donian  Christians  is  held  out  to  the  imitation  of  all 
future  ages  of  the  Church,  the  conduct  of  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  should  not  be 
unnoticed.  Of  two  of  these  the  names  are  unknown^  to  us,, 
though  their  characters  are  described.  One  was  a  brother, 
“  whose  praise  in  publishing  the  Gospel  was  spread  throughout 
the  Churches,”  and  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Mace¬ 
donia  to  accompany  St.  Paul  with  the  charitable  fund  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (2  Cor.  viii.  18,  19).  The  other  was  one  “who  had  been 
put  to  the  proof  in  many  trials,  and  always  found  zealous  in  the 
work”  (ib.  22).  But  concerning  Titus,  the  third  companion  of 
these  brethren,  “  the  partner  of  St.  Paul’s  lot,  and  his  fellow- 
laborer  for  the  good  of  the  Church,”  we  have  fuller  information  ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  right  place  to  make  a  more  particular 
allusion  to  him,  for  he  was  nearly  concerned  in  all  the  steps  of 
the  collection  now  in  progress. 

Titus  does  not,  like  Timothy,  appear  at  intervals  through  all 
the  passages  of  the  Apostle’s  life.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  at  all,  and  this  is  the  only  place  where  he  comes  conspic¬ 
uously  forward  in  the  Epistles ;  and  all  that  is  said  of  him  is 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  collection.  Thus  we  have  a 
detached  portion  of  his  biography,  which  is  at  once  a  thread  that 

1  See  tlie  notes  on  2  Cor.  viii. 
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giiidcs  US  through  the  main  facts  of  the  contribution  for  the 
Judaean  Christians,  and  a  source  whence  we  can  draw  some 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  disciple,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
addressed  one  of  his  pastoral  Epistles.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  he  seems  to  have  been  sent, — soon  after  the  First 
Epistle  was  despatched  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  (or  perhaps  as 
its  hearer) — not  simply  to  enforce  the  Apostle’s  general  injunc¬ 
tions,  but  to  labor  also  in  forwarding  the  collection  (2  Cor.  xii. 
18).  Whilst  he  was  at  Corinth,  wo  find  that  he  took  an  active 
and  zealous  part  at  the  outset  of  the  good  work  (ib.  viii.  G). 
And  now  that  he  had  come  to  Macedonia,  and  brought  the 
Apostle  good  news  from  Achaia,  ho  was  exhorted  to  return,  that 
he  might  finish  what  was  so  well  begun,  taking  with  him  (as  wm 
have  seen)  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  two  deputies  who  have  just  been  mentioned.  It 
was  a  task  which  he  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  undertake. 
Grod  “  put  into  his  heart  the  same  zeal”  which  Paul  himself  had  ; 
he  not  only  consented  to  the  Apostle’s  desire,  but  was  “  himself 
very  zealous  in  the  matter,  and  went  of  his  own  accord”  (2  Cor. 
■N-iii.  16,  17).  If  we  put  together  these  notices,  scanty  as  they 
are,  of  the  conduct  of  Titus,  they  set  before  us  a  character  which 
seems  to  claim  our  admiration  for  a  remarkable  union  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  integrity,  and  discretion. 

After  the  departure  of  Titus,  St.  Paul  still  continued  to  pros¬ 
ecute  the  labors  of  an  evangelist  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of 
Greece.  He  was  unwilling  as  yet  to  visit  the  Corinthian  Church, 
the  disaffected  members  of  which  still  caused  him  so  much 
anxiety, — and  he  would  doubtless  gladly  employ  this  period  of 
delay  to  accomplish  any  plans  he  might  have  formed  and  left 
incomplete  on  his  former  visit  to  Macedonia.  On  that  occasion 
he  had  been  persecuted  in  Philippi,’ and  had  been  forced  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  from  Thessalonica  f  and  from  Beroea  his 
course  had  been  similarly  urged  to  Athens  and  Corinth.®  Now 
he  was  able  to  embrace  a. wider  circumference  in  his  Apostolic 
progress.  Taking  Jerusalem  as  his  center,  he  had  been  perpet¬ 
ually  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  travels.  In  his  first  missionary 
journey  he  had  preached  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Syria ;  in  his  second  journey,  he  had  visited 
the  Macedonian  towns  which  lay  near  the  shores  of  the  .dEegean  : 
and  now  on  his  third  progress  he  would  seem  to  have  penetrated 

'  P-  272.  2  p.  299.  3  p.  307. 
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into  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  or  even  beyond  them  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  “  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
round  about  unto  Illyricum”  (Rom.  xv.  19). 

We  here  encounter  a  subject  on  which  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  must  unavoidably  exist.  If  we  wish  to  lay  down  the  exact 
route  of  the  Apostle,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “  Illyricum”  as  used  by  St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Romans : 
aard  if  we  find  this  impossible,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  Apostle’s  travels  in  some  degree  of  vagueness ;  more 
especially  as  the  preposition  (“  unto,”  ftf/Qi-')  employed  in  the 
passage  is  evidently  indeterminate. 

The  political  import  of  the  word  “  Illyricum”  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  what  has  been  written  on  the  province'  of  Macedonia 
in  an  earlier  Chapter.  It  has  been  there  stated  that  the  former 
provmce  was  contiguous  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  the 
latter.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  a  distinction  was 
anciently  drawn  between  G-reek  Illyricum,  a  district  on  the  south, 
which  was  incorporated  by  the  Romans  with  Macedonia,  and 
formed  the  coast  line  of  that  province  where  it  touched  the 
Adriatic,^ — and  Bariarous,  or  Roman  Illyricuvi,  which  extended 
towards  the  head  of  that  gulf,  and  was  under  the  administration 
of  a  separate  governor.  This  is  “  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions 
of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
civilization,  have  remained  perpetually  barbarian.”*  For  a  time 
it  was  in  close  connection,  politically  and  afterAvards  ecclesias¬ 
tically,  Avith  the  capitals  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  em¬ 
pires  :  but  subsequently  it  relapsed  almost  into  its  former  rude 
condition,  and  “  to  this  hour  it  is  devoid  of  illustrious  names  and 
noble  associations.”*  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans 
were  only  in  possession  of  a  narroAV  portion  along  the  coast, 
AAdiich  had  been  torn  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic  from  the 
piratic  inhabitants.  But  under  the  first  Emperor  a  large  region, 
extending  far  inland  towards  the  A’alleys  of  the  SaA’c  and  the 
DraA'C,  was  formed  into  a  province,  and  contained  some  strong 
links  of  the  chain  of  military  posts,  which  Avas  extended  along 
the  frontier  of  the  Danube.  At  first  it  was  placed  under  the 
Senate  :  but  it  was  soon  found  to  require  the  presence  of  large 

1  p.  287,  &o.  See  our  map  of  St.  Taul’s  third  missionary  journey. 

2  For  the  seaboard  of  Macedonia  on  the  Adriatic  see  pp.  287,  288.  . 

3  Arnold’s  Rome,  Vol.  1.  p.  495.  *  Ibid. 
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masses  of  soldiers  :  the  Emperor  took  it  into  his  own  hands,  and 
inscriptions  are  still  extant  on  which  we  can  read  the  records  of 
its  occupation  by  the  seventh  and  eleventh  legions.  Dalmatia, 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  was  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  southern  part  of  this  province ;  and  after  the  final 
reduction  of  the  Dalmatian  tribes,  the  province  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  called  by  this  name  than  by  that  of  Illyricum.*  The 
limits  of  this  political  jurisdiction  (to  speak  in  general  terms) 
may  be  said  to  have  included  Bosnia,  and  the  modern*  Dalmatia, 
with  parts  of  Croatia  and  Albania. 

But  the  term  Illyricum  was  by  no  means  always,  or  even  gener¬ 
ally,  used  in  a  strictly  political  sense.  The  extent  of  country 
included  in  the  expression  was  various  at  various  times.  The 
Illyrians  were  loosely  spoken  of  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers  as 
the  tribes  which  wandered  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  Illyricum  which  engaged  the  arms  of  Rome  under  the  Repub¬ 
lic  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  that  shore  with  the  adjacent  islands. 
But  in  the  Imperial  times  it  came  to  be  used  of  a  vast  and  vague 
extent  of  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  to  the  east  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  west  of  Macedonia.®  So  it  is  used  by  Strabo  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  similarly  by  Tacitus  in  his  account 
of  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
same  phraseology  continues  to  be  applied  to  this  region,  till  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  need  not  enter  into  the 
geographical  changes  which  depended  on  the  new  division  of  the 
empire^under  Constantine,  or  into  the  fresh  significance  which,  in 
a  later  age,  was  given  to  the  ancient  names  when  the  rivalry  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  led  to  the  schism  of  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Christendom."  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  assume  that  the  Illyricum  of  St.  Paul  was  a  definite 
district,  ruled  as  a  province  by  a  governor  from  Rome. 

It  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  that  the  terms  “Illyricum” 
and  “Dalmatia”  are  both  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  vague  and  gener¬ 
al  sense:  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  in  reference 


1  Dalmatia  is  a  naine  unknown  to  the  earlier  Greek  writers. 

=  The  modern  name  of  Illyria  has  again  contracted  to  a  district  of  no  great  extent  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  province. 

®  See  Gibbon’s  first  chapter. 

‘  A  geographical  account  of  Hlyricumnn  its  later  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  of  the  dioces¬ 
es  which  were  the  subjects  of  the  rival  claims  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  will  be  found 
in  Neale’s  History  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
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to  Asia  Minor,  where  many  geographical  expressions,  such  as 
“Mysia,”  “Galatia,”  and  “Phrygia,”  were  variously  used,  popu¬ 
larly  and  politically. ‘  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  St.  Paul, 
not  deeming  it  right  as  yet  to  visit  Corinth,  may  have  pushed  on 
by  the  Via  Egnatia,'*from  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  across  the 
central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  eastward  and  westward, 
to  Dyrrhachium,  the  landing-place  of  those  who  had  come  by  the 
Appian  Road  from  Rome  to  Brundnsium.  Then,  though  still  in 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  he  would  bo  in  the  district  called 
Greek  Illyricum:*  and  he  would  be  on  a  line  of  easy  communica¬ 
tion  with  Nicopolis  on  the,  south,  where,  on  a  later  occasion,  he 
proposed  to  winter  (Tit.  iii.  12)  ;  and  ho  could  easily  penetrate 
northwards  into  Roman  or  Barbarous  Illyricum,  where  was  that 
district  of  Dalmatia,  which  was  afterwards  visited  by  his  compan¬ 
ion  Titus,  whom,  in  the  present  instance,  he  had  despatched  to 
Corinth.  But  we  must  admit  that  the  expression  in  the  Romans 
might  have  been  legitimately  used,  if  he  never  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  Macedonia,  and  even  if  his  Apostolic  labors  were  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  eastward  of  the  mountains,  in  the  country  watered  by 
the  Strymon  and  the  Axius.* 

’Whether  he  traveled  widely  and  rapidly  in  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  Greece  or  confined  his  exertions  to  the  neighborhood  of 
those  churches  which  he  had  previously  founded, — the  time  soon 
came  when  he  determined  to  revisit  that  Church,  wliich  had 
caused  him  so  much  affliction  not  unmixed  with  joy.  During  the 
course  of  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  in  all  parts  of  his  subsequent 
journey  in  Troas  and  Macedonia,  his  heart  had  been  continually 
at  Corinth.  lie  had  been  in  frequent  communication  with  his 
inconsistent  and  rebellious  converts.  Three  letters  had  been 
written  to  entreat  or  to  threaten  them.  Besides  his  own  personal 
visit*  when  the  troubles  were  beginning,  he  had  sent  several  mes¬ 
sengers,  who  were  authorized  to  speak  in  his  name.  Moreover, 
there  was  now  a  special  subject  in  which  his  interest  and  affec¬ 
tions  were  engaged,  the  contribution  for  the  poor  in  Judaea,  which 
he  wished  to  “seal”  to  those  for  whom  it  was  destined  (Rom.xv. 
28)  before  undertaking  his  journey  to  the  West.® 

1  See  pp.  226,  256.  ®  See  the  account  of  the  Via  Egnatin,  p.  288. 

3  See  p.  639,  comparing  pp.  286,  287. 

*  See  what  has  been  said  of  these  rivers  in  Chapter  IX. 

®  See  on  this  intermediate  visit,  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XV. 

®  For  the  pi'ojeot  of  this  westward  jouimey  sec  the  e..d  of  Chapter  XV.  above. 
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Of  the  time  and  the  route  of  this  southward  journey  we  can 
only  say  that  tlie  most  probable  calculation  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  he  was  travelling  with  his  companions  towards  Corinth  at  the 
approach  of  winter;  and  this  makes  it  likely  that  he  went  by  land 
rather  than  by  sea. '  A  good  road  to  the  south  had  long  been 
formed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Beroea,  connecting  the  chief 
towns  of  Macedonia  with  those  of  Achaia.  Opportunities  would 
not  be  wanting  for  preaching  the  Gospel  at  every  stage  in  his  pro¬ 
gress;  and  perhaps  we  may  infer  from  his  own  expression  in 
writing  to  the  Homans  (xv.  23), — “I  have  no  more  place  in 
those  parts,” — either  that  churches  were  formed  in  every  chief 
city  between  Thcssalonica  and  Corinth,  or  that  the  Glad-tidings 
had  been  unsuccessfully  proclaimed  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  as 
on  the  former  journey  they  had  found  but  little  credence  among 
the  philosophers  and  triflers  of  Athens.* 

I  ^  See  Acts  xxvii.  9. 

^  Athens  is  never  mentioned  again  after  Acts  xviii.  1,  1  Thess.  iii.  1.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  was  ever  revisited  by  the  Apostle,  and  in  the  second  century  we  find  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  almost  extinct  there,  see  p.  344.  At  the  same  time  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  visit  Athens,  with  other  “  churches  of  Achaia,”  during  his  residence  at  Cor¬ 
inth. 
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St.  Paul’s  Return  to  Corinth. — Contrast  with  his  First  visit. — Bad  News  from 
Galatia. — He  writes  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

It  was  probably  already  winter,  when  St.  Paul  once  more  beheld 
in  the  distance  the  lofty  citadel  of  Corinth,  towering  above  the 
isthmus  which  it  commands.  The  gloomy  season  must  have  har¬ 
monized  with  his  feelings  as  he  approached.  The  clouds  which, 
at  the  close  of  autumn,  so  often  hang  round  the  summit  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus,  and  cast  their  shadow  upon  the  city  below,  might 
have  seemed  to  typify  the  mists  of  vice  and  error  which  darkened 
the  minds  even  of  its  Christian  citizens.  Their  father  in  the  faith 
knew  that,  for  some  of  them  at  least,  he  had  labored  in  vain.  He 
was  returning  to  converts  who  had  cast  off  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  friends  who  had  forgotten  his  love ;  to  enemies  who 
disputed  his  divine  commission.  It  is  true,  the  majority  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  had  repented  of  their  worst  sins,  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  his  Apostolic  commands.  Yet  what  was  forgiven  could 
not  entirely  be  forgotten ;  even  towards  the  penitetit  he  could  not 
feel  all  the  confidence  of  earlier  affection ;  and  there  was  still  left 
an  obstinate  minority,  who  would  not  give  iip  their  habits  of  im¬ 
purity,  and  who,  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  righteousness  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  come,  replied  either  by  openly  defending  their  sins,  or  by 
denying  his  authority  and  impugning  his  orthodoxy. 

He  now  came  prepared  to  put  down  this  opposition  by  the  most 
decisive  measures ;  resolved  to  cast  out  of  the  Church  these  antag¬ 
onists  of  truth  and  goodness,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  Apostolic 
power.  Thus  he  warned  them  a  few  months  before  (as  he  had 
threatened,  when  present  on  an  earlier  occasion),  “  when  I  come 
again,  I  will  not  spare  ”  (2  Cor.  xiii.  2).  He  declared  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  punish  the  disobedient  (2  Cor.  x.  6).  He  “  boasted” 
of  the  authority  which  Christ  had  given  him  (2  Cor.  x.  8).  He 
besought  them  not  to  compel  him  to  use  the  weapons  entrusted  to 
him  (2  Cor.  x.  2),  weapons  not  of  fleshly  weakness,  but  endowed 
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with  the  might  of  God  (2  Cor.  x,  4.  He  pledged  himself  to 
execute  bj  his  deeds  when  present,  all  he  had  threatened  by  his 
words  when  absent  (2  Cor,  x.  11). 

As  we  think  of  him,  with  these  purposes  of  severity  in  his  mind, 
approaching  the  walls  of  Corinth,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  eventful  close  of  a  former  journey,  when  Saul,  “  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,” 
drew  nigh  to  Damascus.  How  strongly  does  this  accidental  re¬ 
semblance  bring  out  the  essential  contrast  between  the  weapons 
and  the  spirit  of  Saul  and  Paul !  Then  he  wielded  the  sword 
the  secular  power — he  travelled  as  the  proud  representative  of  the 
Sanhcdrim-^the  minister  of  liuman  cruelty  and  injustice  :  he  was 
the  Jewish  Inquisitor,  the  exterminator  of  heretics,  seeking  for 
victims  to  imprison  or  to  stone.  Now  he  is  meek  and  lowly, ‘ 
travelling  in  the  humblest  guise  of  poverty,  with  no  outward  marks 
of  pre-eminence  or  power ;  he  has  no  gaolers  at  his  command  to 
bind  his  captives,  no  executioners  to  carry  out  his  sentence.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  exclude  those  w'ho  disobey  him  from  a  society  of 
poor  and  ignorant  outcasts,  who  are  the  objects  of  contempt  to  all 
the  mighty,  and  wise,  and  noble,  among  their  countrymen.  His 
adversaries  despise  his  apparent  insignificance ;  they  know  that 
he  has  no  outward  means  of  enforcing  his  will ;  they  see  that  his 
bodily  presence  is  weak;  they  think  his  speech  contemptible.  Yet 
he  is  not  so  powerless  as  he  seems.  Though  now  he  wields  no 
carnal  weapons,  his  arms  are  not  weaker  but  stronger  than  they 
were  of  old.  He  cannot  bind  the  bodies  of  men,  but  he  can  bind 
their  souls.  Truth  and  love  are  on  his  side ;  the  Spirit  of  God 
bears  witness  with  the  spirits  of  men  on  his  behalf.  His  weapons 
are  “  mighty  to  overthrow  the  strongholds  of  the  adversaries 
“Thereby”  he,  could  “overthrow  the  reasonings  of  the  disputer, 
and  pull  down  the  lofty  bulwarks  which  raise  themselves  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring  every  rebellious  thought  into 
captivity  and  subjection  to  Christ.’” 

Nor  is  there  less  difference  in  the  spirit  of  his  warfare  than  in 
the  character  of  his  weapons.  Then  he  “  breathed  out  threaten¬ 
ings  and  slaughter;”  he  “made  havoc  of  the  Church;”  he  “haled 
men  and  women  into  prison;”  he  “compelled  them  to  blas¬ 
pheme.”  When  their  sentence  was  doubtful,  he  gave  his  vote  for 
their  destruction;^  he  was  “exceedingly  mad  against  them.” 

1  See  2  Cor.  x.  1.  5  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5. 
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Then  his  heart  was  filled  witli  pride  and  hate,  uncharitableness 
and  self-will.  But  now  his  proud  and  passionate  nature  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  he  is  crucified  with  Christ:  the 
fervid  impetuosity  of  his  character  is  tempered  by  meekness  and 
gentleness ;  his  very  denunciations  and  threats  of  punishment  are 
full  of  love ;  he  grieves  over  his  contumacious  opponents ;  the 
thought  of  their  pain  fills  him  with  sadness.  “  For  if  I  cause  you 
grief,  who  is  there  to  cause  me  joy?”  *  He  implores  them,  ei^en 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  dealing 
harshly  with  them ;  he  had  rather  leave  his  authority  doubtful, 
and  still  remain  liable  to  the  sneers  of  his  adversaries,  than  es¬ 
tablish  it  by  their  punishment  (2  Cor.  xiii.  7 — 9).  He  will  con¬ 
descend  to  the  weakest  prejudices,  rather  than  cast  a  stumbling- 
block  in  a  brother’s  path ;  he  is  ready  to  become  “  all  things  to 
all  men,”  that  he  may  “by  all  means  save  some.” 

Yet  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in  the  character  of  Saul  re¬ 
mains  in  Paul,  purified  from  its  old  alloy.  The  same  zeal  for 
God  burns  in  his  heart,  though  it  is  no  longer  misguided  by  ig¬ 
norance  or  warped  by  party  spirit.  The  same  firm  resolve  is  seen 
in  carrying  out  his  principles  to  their  consequences,  though  he. 
shows  it  not  in  persecuting  but  in  suffering.  The  same  restless 
energy,  which  carried  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  that  he 
might  extirpate  heresy,  now  urges  him  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other,*  that  he  may  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  painful  anticipations  which  saddened  his  return  to  Corinth 
were  not,  however,  altogether  unrelieved  by  happier  thoughts. 
As  he  approached  the  well-known  gates,  in  the  midst  of  that  band 
of  faithful  friends  who  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia,  his 
memory  could  not  but  revert  to .  the  time  when  first  he  entered 
the  same  city,  a  friendless  and  lonely  stranger.  He  could  not 
but  recall  the  feelings  of  extreme  depression  with  which  he  first 
began  his  missionary  work  at  Corinth,  after  his  unsuccessful  visit 
to  Athens.  The  very  firmness  and  bold  confidence  which  now 
.  animated  him, — the  assurance  which  he  felt  of  victory  over  the 
opponents  of  truth, — must  have  reminded  him  by  contrast  of  the 
anxiety  and  self-distrust^  which  weighed  him  down  at  his  first  in- 

<  2  Cor.  ii.  2. 

®  He  was  at  this  very  time  intending  to  go  first  to  Jerusalem,  thence  to  Rome,  and  thence 
to  Spain ,  that  is,  to  travel  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  extremities  of  the  civilized 
world.  See  Rom.  xv.  28.  Compare  the  conclusion  of  Chap.  XVH. 

®  See  1  Cor.  ii.  1 — 3. 
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tercourse  with  the  Corinthians,  and  which  needed  a  miraculous 
vision'  for  its  removal.  How  could  he  allow  discouragement  to 
overcome  his  spirit,  when  he  remembered  the  fruits  borne  by  la¬ 
bors  which  had  begun  in  so  much  sadness  and  timidity  ?  It  was 
surely  something  that  hundreds  of  believers  now  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  when  he  first  came  among  them  had 
worshiped  nothing  but  the  deification  of  their  own  lusts.  Painful 
no  doubt  it  was,  to  find  that  their  conversion  had  been  so  incom¬ 
plete  ;  that  the  pollutions  of  heathenism  still  defiled  those  who 
had  once  washed  away  the  stains'^  of  sin ;  yet  the  majority  of  the 
Church  had  repented  of  their  offenses ;  the  number  who  obsti¬ 
nately  persisted  in  sin  was  but  small ;  and  if  many  of  the  adult 
converts  were  so  tied  and  bound  by  the  chains  of  habit,  that  their 
complete  deliverance  could  scarce  be  hoped  for,  yet  at  least  their 
children  might  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.  Moreover,  there  were  some,  even  in  this  erring  church, 
on  whom  St.  Paul  could  think  with  unmingled  satisfaction  ;  some 
who  walked  in  the  Spirit,  and  did  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh : 
who  were  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus ;  with  whom  old  things 
had  passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become  new ;  who  dwelt  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  them.  Such  were  Erastus  the  treasurer, 
and  Stephanas,  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia;  such  were  Fortunatus 
and  Achaicus,  who  had  lately  travelled  to  Ephesus  on  the  errand 
of  their  brethren ;  such  was  Gains,  who  was  even  now  preparing 
to  welcome  beneath  his  hospitable  roof  the  Apostle  who  had 
thrown  open  to  himself  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  When  St.  Paul  thought  of  “them  that  were  such,”  and 
of  the  many  others  “  who  worked  with  them  and  labored  as  he 
threaded  the  crowded  streets  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Gains, 
doubtless  he  “thanked  God  and  took  courage.” 

But  a  painful  surprise  awaited  liim  on  his  arrival.  He  found 
that  intelligenee  had  reached  Corinth  from  Ephesus,  by  the  direct 
route,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  any  which  he  had  lately  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  the  tidings  brought  by  this  channel  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Galatian  churches,  excited  both  his  astonishment  and 
his  indignation.^  His  converts  there,  whom  he  seems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  with  peculiar  afiection,  and  whose  love  and  zeal  for  him- 

'  Acts  xviii.  9.  *  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  s  j  Cor.  xvi.  16. 

*  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  soon  after  St. 
Paul’s  arrival  at  Corinth  on  the  present  occasion.  For  the  reason  in  favor  of  this  hypoth¬ 
esis,  see  the  note  upon  the  date  of  the  Epistle  below. 
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self  had  formerly  been  so  conspicuous,  were  rapidly  forsaking  his 
teaching,  and  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  Judaizing  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  Palestine.  We  have  seen  the  vigor  and  success 
with  which  the  Judaizing  party  at  Jerusalem  were  at  this  period 
pursuing  their  new  tactics,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory 
of  their  great  opponent,  and  endeavoring  to  counterwork  him  in 
the  very  center  of  his  influence,  in  the  bosom  of  those  Gentile 
Churches  which  he  had  so  lately  founded.  We  know  how  great 
was  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  defeated  (if  indeed  they 
were  yet  defeated)  the  agents  of  this  restless  party  at  Corinth ; 
and  now,  on  his  reaching  that  city  to  crush  the  last  remains  of 
their  opposition,  he  heard  that  they  had  been  working  the  same 
mischief  in  Galatia,  where  he  had  least  expected  it.  There,  as  in 
most  of  the  early  Christian  communities,  a  portion  of  the  Church 
had  been  Jews  by  birth ;  and  this  body  would  affbrd  a  natural 
fulcrum  for  the  efforts  of  the  Judaizing  teachers ;  yet  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  number  of  Jews  resident  in  this  inland  district 
could  have  been  very  large.  And  St.  Paul  in  addressing  the 
Galatians,  although  he  assumes  that  there  were  some  among  them 
familiar  with  the  Mosaic  Law,  yet  evidently  implies  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  converts  from  heathenism.'  It  is  remarkable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Judaizing  emissaries  should  so  soon  have  gained  so 
great  ahold  over  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  Gentile  Christians ; 
and  the  fact  ihat  they  did  so,  proves  not  only  their  indefatigable 
activity,  but  also  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  conciliation  and  persua¬ 
sion.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  were  by  no 
means  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  they  employed  to  effect 
their  objects.  At  any  cost  of  falsehood  and  detraction,  they 
resolved  to  loosen  the  hold  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  affection  and 
respect  of  his  converts.  Thus  to  the  Galatians  they  accused  him 
of  a  want  of  uprightness,  in  observing  the  Law  himself  whilst 
among  the  Jews,  yet  pe’rsuading  the  Gentiles  to  renounce  it;* 
they  argued  that  bis  motive  was  to  keep  his  converts  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  state,  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  a  full  covenant  with 
God,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  circumcised  alone  they  declared 
that  he  was  an  interested  flatterer,^  “becoming  all  things  to  all 
men,”  that  he  might  make  a  party  for  himself ;  and  above  all, 
they  insisted  that  he  falsely  represented  himself  as  an  apostle  of 

1  See  Gal.  iv  8.  =  Gal.  y.  11 

®  Gal.  iv.  16,  compared  with  ii.  17.  *  Ibid.  i.  10. 
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Christ,  for  that  he  had  not,  like  the  Twelve,  been  a  follower  of 
Jesus  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  had  not  received  His  commis¬ 
sion  ;  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  he  was  only  a  teacher  sent  out  by  the 
authority  of  the  Twelve,  whose  teaching  was  only  to  be  received 
so  far  as  it  agreed  with  theirs  and  was  sanctioned  by  them ; 
whereas  his  doctrine  (they  alleged)  Avas  now  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Peter  and  James,  and  the  other  “Pillars”  of  the  Church.*  By 
such  representations  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  alienat¬ 
ing  the  Galatian  Christians  from  their  father  in  the  faith ;  already 
many  of  the  recent  converts  submitted  to  circumcision,*  and  em-  ' 
braced  the  party  of  their  new  teachers  Avith  the  same  zeal  which 
tliey  liad  formerly  shown  for  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;®  and 
the  rest  of  the  Church  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  and 
dmsion. 

On  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of  these  occurrences,  St.  Paul 
hastened  to  check  the  eA'il  before  it  should  have  become  irreme¬ 
diable.  He  wrote  to  the  Galatians  an  Epistle  which  begins  with 
an  abruptness  and  severity  showing  his  sense  of  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger.  It  is  also  frequently 
characterized  by  a  tone  of  sadness,  such  as  would  naturally  be 
felt  by  a  man  of  sucli  warm  affections  when  he  heard  that  those 
Avhom  lie  loved  Avere  forsaking  his  cause  and  belicAmig  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  his  enemies.  In  this  letter  his  principal  object  is  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Judaizers  did  in  fact  destroy  the  A’cry 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  reduced  it  from  an  inward  and  spirit¬ 
ual  life  to  an  outward  and  ceremonial  system ;  but  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  seeds  of  alienation  and  distrust  Avhich  had  been  design¬ 
edly  planted  in  the  minds  of  his  converts,  he  begins  by  fully 
contradicting  the  falsehoods  which  had  been  propagated  against 
himself  by  his  opponents,  and  especially  by  vindicating  his  title 
to  the  Apostolic  office  as  received  directly  from  Christ,  and  exer¬ 
cised  independently  of  the  other  Apostles.  Such  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  such  the  objects  which  led  him  to  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Epistle. 


'  See  the  whole  of  the  first 


two  chapters  of  the  Epistle. 
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EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.^ 

i.  Paul, — an  Apostle,  sent  not  from  men  nor 

by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the 
Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead ; — 

1  The  date  of  this  Epistle  cannot  he  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  that  of  most  of  the  others ; 
but  we  conclude  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  assumed  in  the  text  on  the  following 
grounds : — 

*  1st.  It  was  not  written  till  afUr  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  Galatians.  This  is  proved 
(A)  by  his  speaking  of  their  conversion  as  having  occurred  at  his  f  rst  visit  (iv.  1.3);  ima> 
plying  that  he  had  paid  them  a  second  visit.  (B)  (iv.  16).  “Am  I  now  become  your  ene¬ 
my  by  speaking  truth  among  jmu?”  implies  that  there  had  been  a  second  visit  in  which 
he  had  offended  them,  contrasted  with  the  first  when  he  was  so  welcome. 

2ndly.  It  is  maintained  by  many  eminent  authorities  that  it  was  written  soon  after  his 
second  visit.  This  St.  Paul  (they  argue)  expressly  says:  he  marvels  that  the  Galatians 
are  so  soon  (i.  6)  forsaking  his  teaching.  The  question  is  (according  to  these  writers), 
within  what  interval  of  time  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  use  this  word  “soi'n  f” 
Now  this  depends  on  the  length  of  their  previous  Christian  life ;  for  instance,  had  St. 
Paul  known  them  as  Christians  for  twenty  years,  and  then  after  an  absence  of  four  years 
heard  of  their  perversion,  he  might  have  said  their  abandonment  of  the  truth  was  maivel- 
lously  soon  after  their  possession  of  it;  but  if  they  had  been  only  converted  to  Christianity 
for  three  years  before  his  second  visit  (as  was  really  the  case),  and  he  had  heard  of  their 
perversion  not  till  four  years  after  his  second  visit,  he  could  scarcely,  in  that  case,  speak 
of  their  perversion  as  having  occurred  soon  after  they  had  been  in  the  right  path,  in 
reference  to  the  whole  time  they  had  been  Christians.  He  says  virtually,  “  You  are  wrong 
now,  you  were  right  a  short  time  ago."  The  natural  impression  conveyed  by  this  language 
(considering  that  the  time  of  their  previous  steadfastness  in  the  true  faith  was  only  three 
years  altogether)  would  certainly  be,  that  St.  Paul  must  have  heard  of  their  perversion 
within  about  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  visit.  At  that  time  he  was  resident  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  would  most  naturally  and  easily  receive  tidings  from  Galatia.  Hence  they  con¬ 
sider  the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  at  Ephesus  during  the  first  year  of  St.  Paul’s  resi¬ 
dence  there.  But  in  answer  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  replied,  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
say  the  Galatians  were  perverted  soon  after  his  own  last  visit  to  them.  His  words  are,  in  fact, 
“  I  wonder  that  you  are  so  quickly  shifting  your  ground.”  The  same  word  is  used  in  2 
Thess.  ii.  2,  where  he  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  “not  rashly  to  let  themselves  be  shaken,” 
where  the  adverb  refers  not  so  much  to  the  time  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were^  af¬ 
fected,  like  the  English  hastily.  But  even  supposing  it  in  Gal.  i.  6,  to  refer  simply  to  time, 
and  to  be  translated  quickly  or  soon,  we  still  (if  we  would  fix  the  date  from  it)  must  ask, 
“  quickly  after  what  event  “  soon  after  what  event  V'  And  it  is  more  natural  (especially 
as  the  verb  is  in  the  pre.sent  tense)  to  understand  “  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,"  than  to  understand  “  soon  after  my  last  visit." 

Hence  there  seems  nothing  in  this  adverb  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle;  nor  is  there  any 
other  external  evidence  of  a  decisive  nature  supplied  by  the  Epistle.  But 

Srdly.  The  internal  evidence  that  the  Epistle  was  written  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
that  to  the  Romans  is  exceedingly  strong.  Examples  of  this  are  Rom.  vin.  lo  compared 
with  Gal.  iv.  6,  Rom.  vii.  14 — 25  compared  with  Gal.  v.  17,  Roih.  i.  1/  compared  with  Gal. 
iii  11  and  tiie’argument  about  Abraham’s  faith  in  Rom.  iv.  compared  with  Gal.  iii.  But 
the  comparison  of  single  passages  does  not  so  forcibly  impress  on  the  mind  the  paralleiism 
of  the  two  Epistles,  as  the  study  of  each  Epistle  as  a  whole.  The  more  we  examine  them, 
the  more  we  are  strack  by  the  resemblance;  and  it  is  exactly  that  resemblance  which 
would  exist  between  two  Epistles  written  nearly  at  the  same  time,  while  the  same  line  of 


Defence  of  bis 
independent 
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ity  against  the 
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his  comrais.^iou 
was  not  derive! 
from  the  other 
Apostles. 


With  all  the  brethren^  in  my  company;  2 
To  THE  Churches  of  Galatia. 


Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  3 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,  4 
that  He  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world, 
according  to  the  will  of  our  Grod  and  Father;  to  whom  5 
be  glory,  even  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 

I  marvel  that  you  are  so  soon  shifting^  your  ground,  6 
and  forsaking  Him  ®  who  called  you  ^  in  the  grace  of 
Christ,  for  a  new  Glad-tidings ;  which  is  nothing  else  7 
but  the  device  of  certain  men  who  are  troubling  you, 
and  who  desire  to  pervert  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ. 
But  even  though  I  myself,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  8 
should  declare  to  you  any  other  Glad-tidings  than  that 
which  I  declared,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  I  have  said  9 
before,  so  now  I  say  again,  if  any  man  is  come  to  you 


arguinBut  was  occupying  the  writer’s  mind,  and  the  same  phrases  and  illustrations  were 
on  his  tongue.  This  resemblance,  too,  becomes  more  striking  when  we  remember  the 
very  different  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  twm  Epistles;  that  to  the  l.omans  be¬ 
ing  a  deliberate  exposition  of  St,  Paul' s  theology,  addressed  to  a  Church  wnth  which  he 
was  personally  unacquainted;  that  to  the  Galatians  being  an  indignant  rebuke,  written  on 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  to  check  the  perversion  of  his  children  in  the  faith. 

This  internal  evidence,  therefore,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  written  within  a  few  months  of  thai  to  the  Romans;  and  most  probably,  therefore, 
from  Corinth  during  the  present  visit  (although  there  is  nothing  to  show  which  of  the  two 
was  written  the  first'.  The  news  of  the  arrival' of  the  Judaizers  in  Galatia  would  reach 
St.  Paul  from  Ephesus;  and  (considering  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  cities) 
there  is  no  place  where  he  would  be  so  likely  to  hear  tidings  from  Ephesus  as  at  Clorinth. 
And  since,  on  his  arrival  at  the  latter  city,  he  -would  probably  find  some  intelligence  from 
Ephesus  waiting  for  him,  w'e  have  supposed,  in  the  text,  that  the  tidings  of  the  perversion 
of  Galatia  met  him  thus  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth. 

1  Some  of  these  “brethren  in  St.  Paul’s  company  ”  are  enumerated  in  Acts  xx.  4:  So- 

paterof  Berma;  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  of  Thessalonica;  Gaius  of  Derbe ;  Timotheus; 
and  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  from  Proconsular  Asia.  The  junction  of  their  names  -ndth 
that  of  Paul  in  the  salutation  of  this  Epistle,  throws  light  on  the  junction  of  the  names  of 
Timotheus,  Sosthenes,  Silvanus,  &c.,  -^vith  Paul’s  in  the  salutation  at  the  head  of  soma 
other  Epistles;  showing  us  more  clearly  that  these  names  were  not  joined  with  that  of  St. 
Paul  as  if  they  were  joint  authors  of  the  several  Epistles  referred  to.  This  clause  confi  ms 
the  date  we  have  assigned  to  the  Epistle,  since  it  suits  a  period  -when  he  had  an  unusual 
number  of  travelling  companions,  in  consequence  of  the  collection  which  they  and  he  were 
jointly  to  bear  to  Jerusalem.  See  the  last  chapter.  , 

2  For  the  translation  of  this,  see  the  note  on  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  above. 

3  “  Him  who  called  you."  St.  Paul  probably  means  God.  Compare  Rom.  ix  24. 

■4  “In  the  grace  of  Christ.”  The  preposition  here  cannot  mean  into;  Christians  are 
called  to  salvation  in  the  grace  of  Christ. 
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with  a  Glad-tidings  different  from  that  which  you  re- 

10  ceived  before,  let  him  be  accursed.  Think  ye  that 
man’s  assent  or  God’s,  is  now  my  object?  or  is  it  that 
I  seek  favor  with  men?  Nay  if  I  still  sought  favor 
with  men,  I  should  not  be  the  bondsman  of  Christ. 

11  For  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  fhe  Glad- tidings 

12  which  I  brought  you  is  not  of  man’s  devising.  For  I 
myself  received  it  not  from  man,  nor  was  it  taught  me 
by  man’s  teaching,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 

13  Christ.  For  you  have  heard  of  my  former  behavior 
in  the  days  of  my  Judaism,  how  I  persecuted  beyond 
measure  the  Church  of  God,  and'  strove  to  root  it  out, 

14  and  outran  in  Judaism  many  of  my  own  age  and  na¬ 
tion,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous^  for  the  traditions 

15  of  my  fathers.  But  when  it  pleased  Him,  who  set  me 
aparff  from  my  mother’s  womb,  and  called  me  by  His 

16  grace  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  proclaim 
His  Glad-tidings  among  the  Gentiles,  I  did  not  take 

17  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  yet  did  I  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  me,  but 
I  departed  immediately  into  Arabia,^  and  from  thence 

18  returned  to  Damascus.  Afterwards,  when  three  years 
had  passed,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  that  I  might  know 

19  Cephas^  and  with  him  I  remained  fifteen  days;®  but 
other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  only  James^,  the 

20  brother  of  the  Lord.  (Now  in  this  which  I  write  to 

21  you,  behold  I  testify  before  God  that  I  lie  not.)  After 

1  The  verb  is  in  the  imperfect. 

2  This  term  ( “  Zealot  ”  )  was,  perhaps,  alrearly  adopted  (as  it  was  not  long  after,  Joseph. 
War,  iv.  6)  by  the  Ultra-Pharisaical  party.  Cf.  Acts.  xxi.  20. 

3  Compare  Kom.  i.  1. 

4  The  immediately  belongs  to  departed,  as  if  it  were  printed  immediately  ( 1  covf erred  not 

hut)  departed.  On  the  events' mentioned  in  this  verse,  see  pp.  117,  118. 

5  Cephas,  not  Peter,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  throughout  this  Epistle,  as  well  as 
in  the  Epistles  to  Corinth;  except  in  one  passage,  Gal.  ii.  7,  8.  St.  Peter  was  ordinarily 
known  up  to  this  period  by  the  Syro-Chaldaic  form  of  his  name  (the  name  actually  pven 
by  our  Lord),  and  not  by  its  Greek  equivalent.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  himself,  in  his 
Epistles,  uses  the  Greek  form,  perhaps  as  a  mark  of  his  antagonism  to  the  Judaizers,  wha 

naturally  would  cling  to  the  Hebraic  form. 

«  See  pp.  119—121.  ^  See  note  on  1  Cor.  ix.  6. 
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this  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia^;  but  22 
I  was  still  unknown  by  face  to  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  Judma:  tidings  only  were  brought  them  from  time  23 
to  time,  saying,  “He  who  was  once  our  persecutor  now 
bears  the  Glad-tidings  of  that  Faith,  which  formerly  he 
labored  to  root  out.”  And  they  glorified  God  in  me.  24 

Then  fourteen  years  after,  I  went  up  again  ii. 
to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me 
also.  At  that  time  I  went  up  in  obedience  to  a  reve-  2 
lation,  and  I  communicated  to  the  brethren  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem^  the  Glad-tidings  which  I  proclaim  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  but  to  the  chief  brethren  I  communicated  it 
privately,  lest  perchance  my  labors,  either  past  or  pres¬ 
ent,  might  be  fruitless.^  Yet  not  even  Titus,  my  own  3 
companion' (being  a  Greek),  was  compelled  to  be  cir-  4 
cumcised.  But  this  communication^  [with  the  Apos¬ 
tles  in  Judeea]  I  undertook  on  account  of  the  false 
brethren  who  gained  entrance  by  fraud,  for  they  crept 
in  among  us  to  spy  out  our  freedom^  (which  we  pos¬ 
sess  in  Christ  Jesus)  that  they  might  enslave  us  under 
their  own  yoke.  To  whom  I  yielded  not  the  submiss-  5 
ion  they  demanded;®  no,  not  for  an  hour;  that  the 
truth  of  the  Glad-tidings  might  stand  unaltered  for  your 
benefit. 

But  from  those  who  were  held  in  chief  reputation  —  6 
it  matters  not  to  me  of  what  account  they  were, —  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  —  those  (I  say)  who  were 
the  chief  in  reputation  gave  me  no  new  instruction ; 

1  See  p.  122. 

2  “  To  them.”  Compare  the  preceding  verse. 

3  Literally  lest  perchance  1  should  be  running,  or  had  run  in  vain. 

*  Something  must  be  supplied  here  to  complete  the  .sense;  we  understand  “  communica¬ 
ted  ”  from  V.  2 ;  others  supply  “  was  not  circumcised,”  “  but  I  refused  to  circumcise  him 
(which  otherwise  I  would  have  done)  on  account  of  the  false  brethren,  that  I  might  not 
seem  to  yield  to  them.”  Others  again  supply  “  was  circumcised,”  which  gives  an  oppo¬ 
site  sense.  The  interpretation  here  adopted  agrees  best  with  the  narrative  in  Acts  xv, 

s  Viz.  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

«  The  article  implies  this  meaning. 
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7  but,  OH  the  contrary,  when  they  saw  that  I  had^  been 
charged  to  preach  the  Glad-tidings  to  the  uncir- 

8  cnrncised,  as  Peter  to  the  circumcised  (for  He  who 
wrought  in  Peter  for  the  Apostleship  of  the  circumcis- 

9  ion,  wrought  also  in  me  for  the  Gentiles),  and  when 
they  had  learned  the  grace  which  had  been  given  me, 
—  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  were  accounted  chief 
pillars,  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fel¬ 
lowship,  purposing  that  we  should  go  to  the  Gentiles, 

10  and  they  to  the  Jews;  provided  only,  that  we  should 
remember  the  poor^,  which  I  have  accordingly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  do  with  diligence. 

11  But  when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch,  I  with- 

stood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  had  incurred"  reproach ; 

12  for  before  the  coming  of  certain  [brethren]  from  James, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  with  the  Gentiles ;  but 
when  they  came,  he  began  to  draw  back'  and  to  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  for  fear  of  the  Jewish 

13  brethren.  And  he  was  joined  in  his  dissimulation  by 
the  rest  of  the  Jews  [in  the  Church  of  Antioch],  so 
that  even  Barnabas  was  [drawn  away  with  them  to  dis- 

14  semble  in  like  manner.  But  when  I  saw  that  they 

were  walking  in  a  crooked  path*,  and  forsaking  the 
truth  of  the  Glad-tidings,  I  said  to  Cephas  before  them 
all,  “If  thou  being  born  a  Jew,  art  wont  to  te- 

live  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles,  of 

and  not  of  the  Jews,  how  is  it  that  thou  con- 

1 5  strainest  the  Gentiles  to  keep  the  ordinances  of  the 
Jews  ?  We  are  Jews  by  birth,  and  not  unhallowed 

16  Gentiles;  yet,* knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 

1  The  perfect  is  used  because  the  charge  still  continued. 

*  Namely,  the  poor  Christians  in  Judma.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  Chapters,  how 
fully  St.  Paul  had  carried  out  this  part  of  his  agreement. 

s  The  remarkable  expression  here  is  not  equivalent  to  the  Authorized  translation,  “Ae 
teas  t>  he  binned:'  For  the  history  see  Chap.  VII. 

*  The  Greek  verb,  found  only  here,  means  to  walh  in  a  straight  path. 

®  We  follow  Tischendorf  and  the  best  MSS. 
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the  works  of  the  Law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  ourselves  also  have  put  our  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
not  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  for  by  the  works  of  the 
Law  '•shall  no  flesh  he  justiflecV 

But  what  if  while  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ,  17 
we  have  indeed  reduced®  ourselves  also  to  the  sinful 
state  of  unhallowed^  Gentiles?  Is  Christ  then  a  min¬ 
ister  of  sin  ?  God  forbid !  ® 

For  if  I  again  build  up  that  [structure  of  the  Law]  18 
which  I  have  overthrown,  then  I  represent  myself  as 
a  transgressor.  Whereas®  I,  through  the  operatioiJ  of  19 
the  Law,  became  dead  to  the  Law,  that  I  might  live  to 
God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ;  it  is  no  more  I  that  20 
live,  but  Christ  is  living  in  me®;  and  my  outward  life 
which  still  remains,  I  live  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.  I  frus-  21 
trate  not  God’s  gift  of  grace  [like  those  who  seek 
righteousness  in  the  Law]  ;  for  if  the  Law  can  make 
men  righteous,  then  Christ  died  in  vain. 

Appeal  to  the  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  has  bewitched  iii 

^  Ps.  cxliii.  2  (LXX.);  quoted  also  more  fully,  Rom.  iii.  20. 

“  The  construction  is  like  that  in  Rom  ix.  22. 

®  Literally,  been  found  sinners  ourselves  as  well  as  other  men. 

*  “  Unhallowed.”  Compare  “  unhallowed  Gentiles  ”  above. 

®  Neander  thinks  that  the  17th  verse  also  ought  to  be  included  in  the  speech  of  St.  Paul, 
and  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  his  view.  Still,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  speech 
more  naturally  terminates  with  v.  16.  The  hypothesis  in  v.  17,  is  that  of  the  Judaizers 
refuted  (after  St.  Paul’s  manner)  by  an  abrupt  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  Judaizer  obi 
jects,  “  You  say  you  seek  righteousness  in  Christ,  but  in  fact  you  reduce  yourself  to  the  stale 
of  a  Gentile;  you  are  farther  from  God,  and  therefore  farther  from  righteousness,  than  you 
were  before.''  To  which  St.  Paul  only  replies,  “  On  your  hypothesis  then,  we  must  conclude 
Christ  to  be  the  minister  of  sin!  God  forbid."  This  passage  is  illustrated  by  the  similar 
mode  in  which  he  answers  the  objections  of  the  same  party,  Rom.  iii.  3—8.  See  note  on 
the  phrase  rendered  “  God  forbid"  below  chap.  iii.  21. 

«  In  this  “/o7-”  (A.  V.)  is  virtually  contained  the  suppressed  clause  but  the  abolition  of 
the  law  does  not  make  me  a  transgressor,  for." 

’’  This  thought  is  fully  expanded  in  the  7th  of  Romans. 

®  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  depart  from  the  A.  V.  here,  not  only  because  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  beauty,  but  because  it  must  be  so  dear  to  the  devotional  feelings  of  all  good  men. 
Yet  the  words  cannot  be  translated  "nevertheless  Hive,  yet  not  I." 
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vou?^ — You,  before  wliose  eyes  was  held  ®’'perieoceofthe 
up  the  picture^  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 

2  cross.  One  question  I  would  ask  you.  When  you 
received  the  Spirit,  was  it  from  the  works  of  the  Law, 

3  or  the  preaching^  of  Faith?  Are  you  so  senseless? 
Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  would  you  now  end  in  the 

4  Flesh?  Have  you  received  so  many  benefits^  in  vain 

5  — if  indeed  it  has  been  in  vain  ?  Whence,  I  say,  are 
the  gifts  of  Him  who  furnishes  you  with  the  fullness  of 

the  Spirit,  and  works  in  you  the  power  of  miracles  ?  ® 
From  the  deeds  of  the  Law,  or  from  the  preaching  of 
Faith  ? 

6  So  likewise  “Aira/mm  hath  faith  in  God, 

and  it  was  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteous-  souri'e  of  right- 

Till  ^  eousness. 

7  ness."^  Know,  therefore,  that  they  only 

are  the  sons  of  Abraham  Avho  are  children  of  Faith. 

8  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  through  Faith 
justifies  [not  the  Jews  only  but]  the  Gentiles,  declared 
beforehand  to  Abraham  the  Glad-tidings,  saying,  “AZZ 
the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  shall  he  blessed  in  theei''’^ 

9  So  then,  they  who  are  children  of  Faith  [whether  they 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles]  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abra¬ 
ham. 

10  For  all  they  who  rest  upon®  the  works  of  the  Law, 
are  under  a  curse;  for  it  is  written,  “  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  loritten 

11  in  the  hook  of  the  Law  to  do  theniL^  And  it  is  mani- 

1  The  words  “  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  ”  are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  and 
“  among  you  ”  is  also  omitted. 

2  This  is  the  literal  sense. 

3  Compare  Rom.  x.  17,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 

*  Literally,  have  you  ewperienced  so  many  ildnys  [or,  swh  great  things].  The  context  is 
against  the  translation  of  the  verb  by  suffered. 

®  The  phrase  is  exactly  similar  in  1  Cor.  xii.  10. 

8  Gen.  XV.  6  (LXX.);  quoted  also  Rom.  iv.  3. 

7  Gen.  xii.  3,  from  the  LXX.  but  not  verbatim.  Compare  the  similar  quotation,  Rom. 
iv  l7. 

8  Literally,  who  have  their  root  in  the  works  of  the  Law,  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  im¬ 
age,  the  children  of  the  works  of  the  Law. 

8  Dt:it.  xxvii.  26.  Nearly  verbatim  from'  LXX. 
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fest  that  no  man  is  counted  righteous  in  God’s  judg¬ 
ment  under  the  conditions  of  the  Law ;  for  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  By  faith  shall  the  righteous  liveB'^  But  the  12 
Law  rests  not  on  Faith,  but  declares,  “  The  man  that 
hath  done  these  things^  shall  live  thereinT"^  Christ  has  13 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  having  be¬ 
come  accursed  for  our  sakes^  (for  it  is  written,  '■'■Gursdd 
is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.  ”^),  to  the  end  that  14 
in  Christ  Jesus  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come 
unto  the  Gentiles;  that  through  Faith  we  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Law  could  Brethren— I  speak  in  man’s  language*^ —  15 
prior  promise  to  ne vei theless,  a  mans  covenant,  when  rati- 

Abraham.  .  i  • 

tied,  cannot  by  its  giver  be  annulled,  or  set 
aside  by  a  later  addition.  Now  God’s  promises  were  16 
made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed ;  the  scripture  says 
not  “  and  to  thy  seeds f  as  if  it  spoke  of  many,  but  as 
of  one,  ^^and  to  thy  seed  and  this  seed  is  Christ.  But  17 
this  I  say  ;  a  covenant  which  had  been  ratified  before 
by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  Law  which  was 
given  four  hundred  and  thirty^  years  afterwards,  can¬ 
not  make  void,  to  the  annulling  of  the  promise.  For  18 
if  the  inheritance  comes  from  the  Law,  it  comes  no 
longer  from  promise ;  whereas  God  has  given  it  to 
Abraham  freely  by  promise. 

To  what  end,  then,  was  the  Law?  it  was’  added  be-  19 

*  Hab.  ii.  4  (LXX.);  quoted  also  Rom.  i.  If,  and  Heb.  x.  38. 

-  Levit.  xviii.  5  (LXX.);  quoted  also  Rom.  x.  5. 

^  “  A  curso  for  us.’’  The  sentiment  and  expression  strongly  resembles  “  sin  for  us,”  2 
Cor.  V.  2!;  which  epistle  was  very  nearl}^  cotemporaneous  with  this,  if  the  date  of 'the 
Galatians  above  adopted  is  correct. 

<  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Nearly  verbatim  from  LXX. 

^  This  parenthetical  phrase  here,  in  St.  Paul’s  style,  seems  always  to  mean,  7  use  a  com¬ 
parison  or  illustration  drawn  from  human  affairs  or  human  language.  Compare  Rom  iii  5 
and  1  Cor.  xv  32.  ,  i  •  •  > 

“  Gen.  Kill.  15  (LXX.);  the  meaning  of  the  argument  is,  that  the  recipients  of  God’s 
promises  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  aggregate  of  different  individu.als,  or  of  different 
races,  but  are  all  one  body,  whereof  Christ  is  the  head.  Compare  “you  are  tlie  seed  ” 

V.  29.  ■  ’ 

'  With  regard  to  the  chronology,  sec  p.  179,  n.  2.  s  -phis  according  to  the  best  5ISS. 
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cause  of  tlie  transgressions'  of  men,  till  the  Seed 
should  come,  to  whom  belongs  the  promise ;  and  it 
was  enacted  by  the  ministration  of  angels^  through  the 
hands  of  [Moses®,  who  was]  a  mediator  [between  God 

20  and  the  people].  Now  where ^  a  mediator  is,  there 
must  be  two  parties.  But  God  is  one  [and  there  is  no 

second  party  to  His  promise]. 

21  Do  I  say  then  that  the  Law  contradicts  Relation  of  jh- 
the  promises  of  God  ?  that  be  far  from  me !  ® 

For  had  a  Law  been  given  which  could  raise  men  from 
death  to  life,  then  would  righteousness  be  truly  from 

22  the  Law.  But®  the  Scripture  (on  the  other  hand)  has 
shut  up  the  whole  world  together  under  sin,  that  from 
Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  promise  might  be  given  to 
the  faithful. 

23  But  before  Faith  came,  we  were  shut  up  in  prison, 
in  ward  under  the  Law,  in  preparation  for  the  Faith 
24  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Thus,  even  as 
the  slave’*  who  leads  a  child  to  the  house  of  the  school- 

*  Compare  Rom.  v.  20 :  “  The  Law  was  added  that  sin  might  abound,”  which  must  be 
taken  with  Rom.  v.  13,  and  Rom.  vii.  1^, 

®  Compare  Acts  vii.  53. 

5  Moses  is  called  “the  Mediator”  by  the  Rabbinical  writers.  See  several  passages 
quoted  by  Schoettgen  on  this  passage. 

*  St.  Paul’s  argument  here  is  left  by  him  exceedingly  elliptical,  and  therefore  very  ob¬ 
scure  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  passage  have  been  advocated  by  different  commentators.  The  most  natural- 
meaning  appears  to  be  as  follows :  “  It  is  better  to  depend  upon  an  unconditional  promise 
of  God,  than  upon  a  covenant  made  between  God  and  man ;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  covenant  might  be  broken  by  man  (as  they  had  been),  and  so  the  blessings 
forfeited ;  where,  as  in  the  former  case,  God  being  immutable,  the  blessings  derived  from 
His  promise  remain  steadfast  forever.”  The  passage  is  parallel  with  Rom.  iv.  13 — 16. 

5  The  expression  occurs  fourteen  times  in  St.  Paui;  viz.  three  times  in  Galatians,  ten 
times  in  Romans  (another  example  of  the  similarity  between  these  Epistles),  and  once  in  1 
Corinthians.  In  one  of  these  cases  ( Gal.  vi.  14)  it  is  not  interjectional ;  in  another  (1  Cor. 
vi.  16),  it  repels  a  direct  hypothesis,  “  SW/  I  do  (so  and  so)  f  Godforbid!"  But  in  all 
the  other  instances  it  is  interjectional,  and  rebuts  an  inference  deduced  from  St.  PauVs 
doctrine  by  an  opponent.  So  that  tne  question  which  precedes  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to 
“  Do  liken  infer  that  ?  ” 

'  The  connection  of  the  argument  is,  that  if  the  Law  could  give  men  spiritual  life,  and 
so  enable  them  to  fulfil  its  precepts,  it  would  give  them  righteousness:  but  it  does  not 
pretend  to  do  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  impotence  of  their  nature  by  the  con¬ 
trast  of  its  requirements  with  their  performance.  This  verse  is  parallel  with  Rom.  xi.  32. 

'  The  inadequate  translation  here  in  the  Authorized  Version  has  led  to  a  misconception 
of  the  metaphor.  See  note  on  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  Compare  also  Hor.  Sat.  1,  6  (81), 
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master,  so  the  Law  has  led  us  to  [our  teacher]  Christ, 
that  by  Faith  we  might  be  justified;  but  now  that  25 
Faith  is  come,  we  are  under  the  slave’s  care  no  longer. 
For  you  are  all  the  sons  of  God,  by  your  faith  in  Christ  26 
Jesus;  yea,  whosoever  among  you  have  been  baptized  27 
unto  Christ,,  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ.^  In  28 
Him  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither  slave  nor 
freeman,  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  you  all  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  you  are  Christ’s,  then  you  are  29 
Abraham’s  seed,  and  heirs  of  the  blessing  by  promise. 


Now  I  say,  that  the  heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  iv. 
has  no  more  freedom  than  a  slave,  though  he  is  owner 
of  the  whole  inheritance;  but  he  is  under  overseers  2 
and  stewards  until  the  time  appointed  by  his  father. 
And  so  we  also  [who  are  Israelites]  when  we  were  chil-  3 
dren,  were  in  bondage,  under  our  childhood’s  lessons 
of  outward  ordinances.^  But  when  the  appointed  time  4 
was  fully  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  who  was  born 
of  a  woman,  and  born  subject  to  the  Law ;  that  He  5 
might  redeem  from  their  slavery  the  subjects  of  the 
Law,  that  we  ^  might  be  adopted  as  the  sons  of  God. 
And  because  you  are  the  sons  of  God,  He  has  sent  6 
forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying 
unto  Him  Father.'’' Wherefore  thou  [who  canst  so  7 
P^^3' 1  more  a  slave,  but  a  son;  and  if  a  son, 

then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ. 


1  The  only  other  place  where  this  expression  occurs  is  Rom.  xiii.  14;  another  instance 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles. 

“  Ihe  phrase  litenilly  means  the  elementary  lessons  of  outward  things.  Compare  Col  ii 
8  anrl  20.  p  •  • 

We.  namely,  nil  Christi-ms,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  In  other  words  the  Son  of  God 
was  born  of  a  womon,  >hat  all  the  sons  of  women  might  by  union  with  Him  become  the 
sons  or  God. 

<  “  Abba”  is  the  Syro  Chaldaic  word  for  Father,  and  it  is  the  actual  word  with  which 
the  Lord  s  prayer  began,  as  it  was  uttered  by  our  Lord  Himself.  The  “  Father  ”  which 
follows  IS  only  a  translation  of  “  Abba,”  inserted  as  translations  of  Aramaic  words  often 
are  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but  not  used  along  with  “  Abba.”  This  is  ren 
dered  evident  by  Mark  xiv.  36,  when  we  remember  that  our  Lord  spoke  in  Syro-Chaldaic' 
Moreover,  had  ,t  been  used  vocatively  (as  in  A.  V.)  along  with  Abba,  the  Greek  would 
have  been  different.  Rom.  vm.  15  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  present  passage. 
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8  But  formerly,  when  you  knew  not  God, 

^  ^  J  ’  Appeal  to  the 

you  were  in  bondage  to  gods  that  have  ”®ts‘notVre- 

9  no  real  being.^  Yet  now,  when  you  have  wiird  and  forma* 
gained  the  knowledge  of  God, — or  rather, 

when  God  has  acknowledged  you^, — how  is  it  that  you 
are  turning  backwards  to  those  childish  lessons,  weak 
and  beggarly  as  they  are®;  eager  to  place  yourselves 

10  once  more  in  bondage  under  their  dominion?  Are 
you  observing  days^  and  months®,  and  seasons®,  and 

11  years  ?’^  I  am  fearful  for  you,  lest  I  have  spent  my 

12  labor  on  you  in  vain.  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  be¬ 
come  as  I  am,  [and  seek  no  more  a  place  among  the 
circumcised]  ;  for  I  too  have  become  as  you®  are,  [and 
have  cast  away  the  pride  of  my  circumcision].  You 

13  have  never  wronged  me :  on  the  contrary,  although  it 
was  sickness  (as  you  know)  which  caused  me  to  preach 

14  the  Glad-tidings  to  you  at  my  first  visit,  yet  you  neither 
scorned  nor  loathed  the  bodily  infirmity  which  was 
my  trial®;  but  you  welcomed  me  as  an  angel  of  God, 

15  yea,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Why,  then,  did  you  think 
yourselves  so  happy  ?  (for  I  bear  you  witness  that,  if 
it  had  been  possible,  you  would  have  torn  out  your 

1  This  is  of  course  addressed  to  Heathen  converts. 

“  Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  3. 

®  Literally,  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudimentary  lessons. 

*  The  Sabbath-days.  Compare  Col.  ii.  16.  Also  Rom.  xiv.  6.  See  the  notes. 

®  The  seventh  rqonths. 

«  The  seasons  of  the  great  .Jewish  feasts. 

t  The  Sabbatical  and  .Jubilee  years.  From  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  Epistle 
must  have  been  written  in  a  Sabbatical  year.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  be¬ 
cause  the  word  mav  be  merely  inserted  to  complete  the  sentence;  and  of  course  those 
who  observed  the  Sabbaths,  festivals,  &c.  would  intend  to  observe  also  the  Sabbatical 
years  when  they  came.  The  ptural  “years”  favors  this  view. 

®  This  is  addressed  (as  above)  to  the  Gentile  converts. 

*  This  w'as  probably  the  same  disease  mentioned  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  It  is  veiw  unforlunate  that 
the  word  temptatl  n  has  so  changed  its  meaning  in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fif  y  years,' 
as  to  make  tlie  Authorized  Version  of  this  verse  a  great  source  of  misapprehension  to 
ignorant  readers.  Some  have  even  been  led  to  imagine  that  St.  Paul  spoke  of  a  sinful  hnbil 
in  which  he  indulged,  and  to  the  dominion  of  which  he  vpas  encouraged  (2  Cor.  xii.  9),  con¬ 
tentedly  to  resign  himself!  We  should  add  that  if,  with  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  we  read 
“your,”  it  makes  no  very  material  difference  in  the  sense;  St.  Paul’s  sickness  would  then 
be  called  the  trial  (f  the  Galatians. 
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own  eyes’  and  given  tliem  to  me.)  Am  I  then  be-  16 
come  your  enemy  ^  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  They  17 
[who  call  me  so]  show  zeal  for  you  with  no  good  in¬ 
tent  ;  they  would  shut  you  out  from  others,  that  your 
zeal  may  be  for  them  alone.  But  it  is  good  to  be  zeal-  18 
ous®  in  a  -good  cause,  and  that  at  all  times,  and  not 
when  zeal  lasts  only  [like  yours]  while  I  am  present 
with  you.  My  beloved  children,  I  am  again  bearing  19 
the  pangs  of  travail  for  you,  till  Christ  be  fully  formed 
within  you.  I  would  that  I  were  present  with  you  20 
now,  that  I  might  change  my  tone ;  for  you  fill  me 
with  perplexity. 

The  allegory  of  7®  that  dcsirc  to  bc  under  the  21 

teaches  the  same  Law,  will  you  not  hear  the  Law  ?  For  there-  22 

lesson  to  the  Jew.  ..  .  .  - 

in  it  IS  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons 
one  by  the  bond- woman,  the  other  by  the  free.  But  23 
the  son  of  the  bond-woman  was  born  to  him  after  the 
flesh;  whereas  the  son  of  the  free-woman  was  born  by 
virtue  of  the  promise.  Now,  all  this  is  allegorical ;  for  24 
these  two  women  are  the  two  covenants;  the  first  given 
from  Mount  Sinai,  whose  children  are  born  into  bond¬ 
age,  which  is  Hagar  (for  the  word  Hagar®  in  Arabia  25 
signifies  Mount  Sinai) ;  and  she  answers  to  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  for®  she  is  in  bondage  with  her  children. 


1  This  certainly  seems  to  confirm  the  view  of  those  who  suppose  St.  Paul’s  malady  to 
Imve  been  some  disease  in  the  eyes.  The  “your”  appears  emphatic,  as  if  he  would  say 
xtM  would  have  torn  out  your  own  eyes  to  sujpply  the  lack  of  mine. 

^  The  Judaizers  accused  St.  Paul  of  desiring  to  keep  the  Gentile  converts  in  an  inferior 
position,  excluded  (by  want  of  circumcision)  from  full  covenant  with  God:  and  called 
him,  therefore,  their  enemy. 

The  expression  would  more  naturally  mean,  “  to  be  the  object  of  zeal,”  as  many  in- 
prpreters  take  it;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  other  interpretation  (which  is  that  of  the  older 
interpreters  and  of  01shau.=en)  seems  to  suit  the  context  better.  Perhaps,  also,  there  may 
be  an  allusion  here  to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  “  Zealot.”  Comnare  Gal  i  ia 

-  With  this  passage  compare  Eom.  ix.  7-9.  ^ 

The  word  Hagar  in  Arabic  means  “  a  rock,”  and  some  authorities  tell  us  that  Mcunt 
Sinai  is  so  called  by  the  Arabs.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  whole  passage,  as 

regards  the  Christian  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of  an  importance  which  can  scarcely 
be  over-rated.  ■' 

»  AU  the  best  MSS.  read  “  for  ”  Hagar  being,  both  herself  and  her  children,  in  bondage, 
corresponds  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem;  by  which  latter  expression  is  denoted  the  whole  s^- 
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26  But  [Saray  is  tlie  second  covenant  in  Christ,  and  ans¬ 
wers  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;  for]  the  heavenly  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  free ;  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  And  so 

27  it  is  written,  Rejoice^  thou  barren  that  bearest  not', 
break  forth  into  shouting^  thou  that  travailest  not for 
the  desolate  hath  many  more  children  than  she  luhich  hath 

28  the  husband.'"^  Now,  we,  brethren,  like  Isaac,  are  chil- 

29  dren  [born  not  naturally,  but]  of  God’s  promise.  Yet, 
as  then  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  persecuted 

30  by  his  natural  seed,  so  it  is  also  now.  Nevertheless, 
what  says  the  Scripture?  “  Cast  out  the  bond-woman 

*  and  her  son  y  for  the  son  of  the  bond-iuoman  shall  not  be 

31  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-womany^  Wherefore, 
brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond- woman,  but 
of  the  free. 

V.  Stand  fast,  then,  in  the  freedom  which  Christ  has 
given  us,  and  turn  not  back  again  to  entangle  your¬ 
selves  in  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

2  Lo,  I  Paul  declare  unto  you,  that  if  you  cause  your¬ 
selves  to  be  circumcised,  Christ  will  profit  you  nothing. 

3  I  testify  again  to  every  man  who  submits  to  circumcis¬ 
ion,  that  he  thereby  lays  himself  under  obligation  to 

4  fulfil  the  whole  Law.  If  you  rest  your  righteousness 
on  the  Law,  you  are  cut  off  from  Christ,*  you  are  fallen 

5  from  His  gift  of  grace.  For  we,  through  the  Spirit 

tem  of  the  Mosaic  law,  represented  by  its  local  center,  the  Holr  City.  To  this  latter  is 
opposed  the  “city  to  come”  (Heb.  xii.  22),  where  Christians  have  their  “citizenship  in 
heaven”  (I’hil.  iii.  20). 

'  This  clause  in  brackets  is  implied,  though  not  expressed,  by  St.  Paul,  being  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  parallel. 

*  Isaiah  liv.  1  (LXX.).  Quoted  as  a  prophetic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham  should  be  more  numerous  than  his  natural  seed. 

a  Gen.  xxi.  10  from  LXX.,  but  not  quite  verbatim. 

*  This  phrase  (meaning  literally,  to  be  cancelled  from  a  thing,  i.  e.  to  have  utterly  I  st  all 
connection  with  it)  is  only  found  in  this  passage  and  in  Eom.  vii.  2  and  6.  Another  in¬ 
stance  of  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles. 

^  In  the  words  “  spirit  ”  and  “  faith  ”  a  tacit  reference  is  made  to  their  antitheses  (con¬ 
stantly  present  to  St.  Paul’s  mind)  “flesh”  or  “letter,”  and  “law”  or  “  works,”  re- 
spcctively. 
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[not  through  the  FleshJ,  from  Faith  [not  \Torks^,  look 
eagerly  for  the  hope^  of  righteousness.  For  in  Christ  6 
J esus  neither  circumcision  avails  anything,  nor  uncir¬ 
cumcision;  but  Faith,  whose  work  is  Love. 

™uda1finr‘  You  were  running  the  race  well:  avIio  has  7 
gSrparTdt  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  your  way  ?  who  has 
turned  you  aside  from  your  obedience  to  the 
truth?  The  counsel  which  you  have  obeyed  came  not  8 
from  Him  who  called  you.  “A  little  leaven  leavens  9 
the  whole  lump.”^  As  for  me,  I  rely  upon  you,  in  the  10 
Lord,  that  you  will  not  be  led  astray;  but  he  that  is 
troubling  you,  whosoever  he  be,  shall  bear  the  blame. 

But  if  I  myself  also  [as  they  say]  still  preach  cir-  11 
cumcision,^  why  am  I  still  persecuted  ?  for  if  I  preach 
circumcision,  then  the  cross,  the  stone  at  which  they 
stumble,^  is  done  away. 

I  could  wish  that  these  agitators  who  disturb  your  12 
c[uiet,  would  execute  upon  themselves  not  only  circum¬ 
cision,  but  excision  also.® 


For  you,  brethren,  have  been  called  to  13 


Exhortation  to 

the  more enlight-  -  •  .  -  - 

abuse^ their  free-  frccdom,'  make  not  your  freedom  a 

vantage-ground  for  the  Flesh,  but  rather  en¬ 
slave  yourselves  one  to  another  by  the  bondage  of  love. 
For  all  the  Law  is  fulfilled  in  this  one  saying,  “  Thou  14 

^1.  e.the  hope  of  eternal  happiness  promised  to  righteousness.  Compare  Rom.  viii.  24  25 
■wnere  the  same  verb  is  used.  ’  ’ 

2  This  proverb  is  quoted  also  1  Cor.  v.  6.  Its  application  here  may  be  “  Your  seducers 
are  few,  but  yet  enough  to  coiTupt  you  all;”  or  it  may  be  “  Circumcision  is  a  small  part 
yo£^” ^  ^  observance  is  sufficient  to  place  you  altogether  under  the  legal 

=  This  accusation  might  naturally  by  made  by  St.  Paul's  opponents,  on  the  ground  of 
his  circumcising  Timothy,  and  himself  still  continuing  several  Jewish  observances.  See 

but  mtainedCy  fhfbif 

^  Literally  the^  stumbling-stone  of  the  cross;  i.  e.  the  cross  which  is  their  stumbling-stone. 
Compare  I  Cor.  i.  23.  The  doctrine  of  a. crucified  Messiah  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
national  pride  of  the  Jews;  but  if  St.  Paul  would  have  consented  to  make  Christianity  a 
sect  of  Judaism  (as  he  would  by  “  preaching  circumcision”),  their  pride  would  have 
been  satisfied.  But  then,  if  salvation  were  made  to  depend  on  outward  ordinances,  the 
cleath  ot  Christ  would  be  rendered  unmeaning. 

^  Observe  the  force  of  the  “also”  and  of  the  middle  voice  here;  the  A.  V.  is  a  mis- 
translation.  t  •  ao  a 

®  Literallyj  on  terms  of  freed  in. 
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15  slialt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. But  if  you  bite  and 
devour  one  another,  take  heed  lest  you  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  one  another’s  means. 

,  16  But  this  I  say,  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  you  Yariancebetween 

•  r*  ^  t-ii  t  n  the  Spirit  and  the 

17  shall  not  luml  the  desire  of  the  Flesh;  for 

the  desire  of  the  Flesh  fights  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Spirit  fights  against  the  Flesh ;  and 
this  variance  tends  to  hinder^  you  from  doing  what  you 

18  wish  to  do.  But,  if  you  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  you  are 

19  not  under  the  Law.®  Now,  the  works  of  the  Flesh  are 

20  manifest,  which  are  such  as  these:  fornication,  impuri¬ 
ty,  lasciviousness ;  idolatry,  witchcraft;*  enmities,  strife, 
jealousy,  passionate  anger;  intrigues,' divisions,  secta' 

21  rian  parties;  envy,  murder;  drunkenness,  revellings,, 
and  such  like.  Of  which  I  forewarn  you  (as  I  told 
you  also  in  times  past),  that  they  who  do  such  thingji 

22  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness, 

23  goodness,  trustfulness,' gentleness,  self-denial.  Against 
such  there  is  no  Law. 

24  But  they  who  are  Christ’s  have  crucified  ^ 

25  the  Flesh,  with  its  passions  and  its  lusts.  If 
we  live  by  the  Spirit,  let  our  steps  be  guided 

’  Levit.  xix.  18  (LXX.) 

-  Not  "so  that  you  cannot  do  ”  (A,  V.)  Lut  “  lending  to  prevent  you  from  doing." 

^  To  be  “under  the  yoke  of  the  Laiv,”  and  “under  the  yoke  of  the  Flesh,”  is,  in  St. 
Paul’s  language,  the  same;  because,  for  those  who  are  under  the  Spirit’s  guidance,  the 
Law  is  dead  (v.  23);  they  do  right,  not  from  fear  of  the  Law’s  penalties,  but  through  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  who  dwells  within  them.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal  state  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  Compare  Eom.  viii.  1 — 14.  St.  Paul  here,  and  elsewhere  in  his  Epistles,  alludes 
thus  briefly  to  important  truths,  because  his  readers  were  already  familiar  with  them 
from  his  personal  teaching.  By  the  “  flesh  ”  St.  Paul  denotes  not  merely  the  sensual 
tendency,  but  generally  that  which  is  eartHy  in  man,  as  opposed  to  what  is  spiritual.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  17th  verse  is  a  summary  of  the  description  of  the  struggle 
between  flesh  and  spirit  in  Rom.  vii.  7 — 25;  and  verse  18th  is  a  summary  of  the  d&scription 
of  the  Christian’s  deliverance  from  this  struggle.  Rom.  viii.  1 — 14.  ' 

<  The  of  magical  arts.  The  history  of  the  times  in  which  St.  Paul  lived  is 

full  of  the  crimes  committed  by  those  who  professed  such  arts.  We  have  seen  him  brought 
into  contact  with  such  persons  at  Ephesus  already.  They  dealt  in  poisons  also,  which 
accounts  for  the  use  of'the  term  etymologically. 

6  For  this  word  compare  Rom.  ii.  8,  and  note;  also  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

■>  The  word  seems  to  have  this  meaning  here ;  for  faith  (in  its  larger  sense)  could  not  be 
classed  as  one  among  a  number  of  the  constituent  parts  of  love.  See  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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by  the  Spirit.  Let  us  not  become  vainglorious,  pro-  26 
yoking  one  another  to  strife,  regarding  one  another 
with  envy. 

Brethren, — I  speak  to  you  who  call  yourselves  the  vi. 
Spiritual, — even  if  any  one  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  do 
you  correct  such  a  man  in  a  spirit  of  meekness ;  and 
take  thou  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted. 
Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  2 
Christ.  For,  if  any  man  exalts  himself,  thinking  to  be  3 
something  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceives  himself  rvith 
vain  imaginations.  Bather  let  every  man  examine  his  4 
own  work,  and  then  his  boasting  will  concern  himself 
alone  and  not  his  neighbor;  for  each  will  bear  the  load  5 
[of  sin]  which  is  his  own,^  [instead  of  magnifying  the 
load  which  is  his  brother’s]. 

rnTdi'^for  ‘the**®  Moreovcr,  let  him  who  is  receiving  instruc-  6 
^ion  in  the  Word^  give  to  his  instructor  a 
(instructors),  good  tMugs  which  he  pos¬ 

sesses.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves — God  cannot  be  7 
defrauded.®  Every  man  shall  reap  as  he  has  sown. 

The  man  who  now  sows  for  his  own  Flesh,  shall  reap  8 
therefrom  a  harvest  doomed^  to  perish;  but  he  who 
sows  for  the  Spirit,  shall  from  the  Spirit  reap  the  har¬ 
vest  of  life  eternal.  ■  But  let  us  continue  in  well-doing,  9 
and  not  be  weary for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not.  Therefore,  as  we  have  opportunity,®  let  10 

1  The  allusion  here  is  apparently  to  ^Esop's  well-known  fable.  It  is  nnfortnnate  that  in 

the  Authorized  Version  two  words  (v.  2)  are  translated  by  the  same  term  bnrdm,  which 
seems  to  make  St.  Paul  contradict  himself.  His  meaning  is,  that  self-esamination  will 
prevent  us  from  comparing  ourselves  boastful’y  with  our  neighbor;  we  shall  have  enonn-h 
to  do  with  our  own  sins,  without  scrutinizing  his.  ° 

2  By  the  Word  is  meant  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

3  Literally,  “  God  is  not  mocked,"  i,  e.  God  is  not  really  deceived  by  hypocrites  who 

think  to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown.  '  ^ 

*  See  Eom.  viii.  21. 

®  Compare  2  Thess.  iii.  13,  where  the  expression  is  almost  exactly  the  same. 

'This  opportunity  (time)  is  suggested  by  the  preceding  season  (time)-,  but  the  verbal 
identity  cannot  with  advantage  be  retained  bere  in  English^ 
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US  do  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  our  brethren 
in  the  household  of  Faith. 

11  Observe  the  size^  of  the  characters  in  Aut^raph  con- 
which  I  write^  to  you  with  my  own  hand. 

12  I  tell  you  that  they  who  Avish  to  have  a  good  repute 
in  things  pertaining  to  the  Flesh,  they,  and  they  alone^ 
are  forcing  circumcision  upon  you ;  and  that  only  to 
save  themselves  from  the  persecution  which*  Christ 

13  bore  upon  the  cross.  For  even  they  who  circumcise 
themselves  do  not  keep  the  Law;  but  they  wish  to 
have  you  circumcised,  that  your  obedience^  to  the 
fleshly  ordinance  may  gbm  them  a  ground  of  boasting. 

14  But  as  for  me,  far  be  it  from  me  to  boast,  save  only  in 
the  cross®  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Avhereby  the  world 

15  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.  For  in 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  is  anything,  nor  un- 

Ifi  circumcision;  but  a  new  creation.'  And  AvhosoeAmr 

TLus  wa  must  understand  tlie  phrase,  unless  we  suppose  (with  Tholuck)  that  “how 
large”  is  used  for  “  what  kind  of,”  as  in  the  later  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  To 
take  “characters”  as  equivalent  to  “letter”  appears  inadmissible.  St.  Paul  does  not 
here  say  that  he  wrote  the  whole  Epistle  with  his  own  hand,  but  this  is  the  beginning  of 
bis  usual  autograph  postscript,  and  equivalent  to  the  “  so  I  write  ”  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17.  W  e 
may  cbseiwe  as  a  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  scarcely  any  Epistle  bears  more 
evident  marks  than  this  of  having  been  written  from  dictation.  The  writer  of  this  note 
received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Neander  a  few  months  before  his  death, which  illus¬ 
trated  this  point  in  a  manner  the  more  interesting,  because  he  (Neander)  takes  a  different 
view  of  this  passage.  His  letter  is  written  in  the  fair  and  flowing  hand  of  an  amanuensis, 
but  it  ends  with  a  few  irregular  lines  in  large  and  rugged  characters,  written  by  himself, 
and  explaining  the  cause  of  his  needing  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  namely,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Ids  eyes  (probably  the  very  malady  of  St.  Paul).  It  was  impossible  to  read  this 
autograph  without  thinking  of  the  present  passage,  and  observing  that  he  might  have  ex- 
pres^d  himself  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul:— “  Behold!  in  what  large  characters  I  have 
written  to  thee  with  my  own  hand.”  The  words  are  given  in  uncial  characters  on  the 
next  page. 

^  The  past  tense,  used,  according  to  the  classical  epistolary  style,  from  the  position  of 
the  readers. 

**  The  “they”  is  emphatic. 

<  Liternllv,  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  (he  cross  of  Christ.  Cf.  2  Cor.  i.  6  {the  sitf- 
A'  inys'f  Christ). 

^  Literally,  that  they  may  boast  in  your  flesh. 

8  To  understand  tlie  full  force  of  such  expressions  as  “to  hoasf  in  the  cross,”  we  must 
remember  that  the  cross  (the  instrument  of  punishment  of  the  vilest  malefactors)  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  all  that  was  most  odious,  contemptible,  and  homble,  in  the  minds  of  that 
generation,  just  as  the  word  yibbei  would  be  now.  ^  Cf.  2  Cor.  v.  IT. 
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shall  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  and  mercy  be  upon  them, 
and  upon  all  the  Israel  of  God.* 

Henceforth,  let  no  man  vex  me ;  for  I  bear  in  my  1 7 
body  the  scars^  which  mark  my  bondage  to  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Brethren,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  18 
your  spirit.  Amen. 


IJETE  IIHAIKOIS  TMIN  EPAMMASIN  EVPAWA  TH 

EMH  XEIPI.^ 


•  Compare  cL.  iii.  v.  9. 

2  Literally,  the  scars  of  the  wounds  made  upon  the  body  of  a  slare  by  the  branding-iron, 
by  which  he  was  marked  as  belonging  to  his  master.  Observe  the  emphatic  “I;”  what¬ 
ever  others  may  do,  I  at  least  bear  in  my  body  the  true  marks  which  show  that  I  belong 
to  Christ;  the  scars,  not  of  circumcision,  but  of  wounds  suffered  for  His  sake.  Therefore 
let  no  man  vex.  me  by  denying  that  I  am  Christ’s  sei-vant,  and  bear  His  commission.  Cf. 
2  Cor.  xi.  23. 

*  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul  ( Gal.  vL  11),  as  they  appear  in  the  Uncial  MSS.  e.  g.  the 
Codex  Ephrmmi  Kescriptus  (C). 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


St.  Paul  at  Corinth. — Punishment  of  contumacious  Offenders. — Subsequent 
Character  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  —  Completion  of  the  Collection.  — 
Phoebe’s  Journey  to  Rome. — She  bears  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  when  St.  Paul  despatched 
to  Ephesus  the  messengers  who  bore  his  energetic  remonstrance 
to  the  Galatians,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  inflict  the  punishment 
which  he  had  threatened  upon  those  obstinate  offenders  who  still 
defled  his  censures  at  Corinth.  We  have  already  seen  that  these 
were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  larger  consisted  of  those  who 
justified  their  immoral  practice  by  antinomian'  doctrine,  and, 
styling  themselves  ‘‘the  Spiritual,”  considered  the  outward  le- 
strictions  of  morality  as  mere  carnal  ordinances,  from  which  they 
Avcre  emancipated  ;  the  other  and  smaller  (but  more  obstinate  and 
violent)  class,  Avho  had  been  more  recently  formed  into  a  party 
by  emissaries  from  Palestine,  were  the  extreme  Judaizers%  who 
were  taught  to  look  on  Paul  as  a  heretic,  and  to  deny  his  apos 
tleship.  Although  the  principles  of  those  two  parties  differed 
so  widely,  yet  they  both  agreed  in  repudiating  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul;  and,  apparently,  the  former  party  gladly  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Judaizing  propagandists,  and  readi¬ 
ly  listened  to  their  denial  of  Paul’s  divine  commission  ;  while  the 
Judaizers,  on  their  part,  would  foster  any  opposition  to  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  arise. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  when  the  peace  and  purity  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  was  to  be  no  longer  destroyed  (at  least  openly) 
by  either  of  these  parties.  St.  Paul’s  first  duty  was  to  silence  and 
shame  his  leading  opponents,  by  proving  the  reality  of  his  Apostlc- 


^  In  applying  this  term  Antinomian  to  the  “  all  things  lawful  ”  party  at  Connth,  we  oo 
not  of  coarse  mean  that  all  their  opinions  were  the  same  with  those  winch  have  been  held 
bv  modern  (so-called)  Antinomians.  But  their  characteristic  (which  was  a  belief  that  the 
restraints  of  outward  law  were  abolished  for  Christians)  seems  more  accurately  expressed 
by  the  term  AfUin(wi’ta7i^  than  by  any  other. 

^  See  above,  Chap.  XVII. 
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ship,  which  thej  denied.  This  he  could  only  do  by  exhibiting 
“  the  signs  of  an  Apostle,”  which  consisted,  as  ho  himself  informs 
us,  mainly  in  the  display  of  miraculous  powers  (2  Cor.  xii.  12). 
The  present  was  a  crisis  which  required  such  an  appeal  to  the 
direct  judgment  of  God,  who  could  alone  decide  between  conflict¬ 
ing  claimants  to  a  Divine  commission.  It  was  a  contest  like  that 
lietween  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal.  St.  Paul  had  already 
in  his  absence  professed  his  readiness  to  stake  the  truth  of  his 
claims  on  this  issue  (2  Cor.  x.  8,  and  xiii.  3 — G);  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  now,  when  he  was  present,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
trial.  And,  doubtless,  God,  who  had  sent  him  forth,  wrought 
such  miracles  by  his  agency  as  sufficed  to  convince  or  to  silence 
the  gainsayers.  Perhaps  the  Judaizing  emissaries  from  Palestine 
had  already  left  Corinth,  after  fulfilling  their  mission  by  founding 
an  anti-Pauline  party  there.  If  they  had  remained,  they  must 
now  have  been  driven  to  retreat  in  shame  and  confusion.  All 
other  opposition  was  quelled  likewise,  and  the  whole  Church  of 
Corinth  were  constrained  to  confess  that  God  was  on  the  side  of 
Paul.  Now,  therefore,  that  “their  obedience  was  complete,”  the 
painful  task  remained  of  “  punishing  all  the  disobedient”  (2  Cor. 
X.  6).  It  was  not  enough  that  those  who  had  so  often  offended 
and  so  often  been  pardoned  before,  should  now  merely  profess 
once  more  a  repentance  which  was  only  the  offspring  of  fear 
or  of  hypocrisy ;  unless  they  were  willing  to  give  proof  of  their 
sincerity  by  renoimcing  their  guilty  indulgences.  They  had  long 
infected  the  Church  by  their  immorality ;  they  were  not  merclv 
evil  themselves,  but  they  were  doing  harm  to  others,  and  causing 
the  name  of  Christ  to  bo  blasphemed  among  the  heathen.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  salt  which  had  lost  its  savor  should  be  cast 
out,  lest  its  putrescence  should  spread  to  that  which  still  retained 
its  purity  (2  Cor.  xii.  21).  St.  Paul  no  longer  hesitated  to  stand 
between  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed. 
We  know,  from  his  own  description  (1  Cor.  v.  3—5),  tho  very 
form  and  manner  of  the  punishment  inflicted.' '  A  solemn  assein 
bly  of  the  church  was  convened  ;  the  presence  and  power  of  tho 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  especially  invoked  ;  the  cases  of  the  worct 
offenders  were  separately  considered,  and  those  whose  sins  re¬ 
quired  so  heavy  a  punishment  were  publicly  cast  out  of  tho  Church, 
and  (in  the  awM  phraseology  of  Scripture)  delivered  over  to 
Satan.  Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  even  in  such  extreme  cases 
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the  object  of  the  sentence  was  to  consign  the  criminal  to  final 
reprobation.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  this  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  so  to  work  on  the  offender’s  mind  as  to  bring  him  to  sin¬ 
cere  repentance,  ‘‘  that  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.”'  If  it  had  this  happy  effect,  and  if  he  manifested 
true  contrition,  he  was  restored  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  incestuous  person^')  to  the  love  of  the  brethren  and 
the  eommunion  of  the  Church. 

We  should  naturally  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  pacification 
and  purification  of  the  Corinthian  Chureh  thus  effected  was  per¬ 
manent  ;  or  whether  the  evils  wliich  were  so  deeply  rooted,  sprang 
up  again  after  St.  Paul’s  departure.  On  this  point  Scripture  gives 
us  no  farther  information,  nor  can  we  find  any  mention  of  this 
Church  (which  has  hitherto  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  our  nar¬ 
rative)  after  the  date  of  the  present  Chapter,  either  in  the  Acts 
or  tlie  Epistles.  Such  silence  seems,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  favora¬ 
ble  augury.  And  the  subsequent  testimony  of  Clement  (the  “  fel¬ 
low  laborer”  of  Paul,  mentioned  Phil.  iv.  3)  confirms  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it.  He  speaks  (evidently  from  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience)  of  the  impression  produced  upon  every  stranger  who 
visited  the  Church  of  Corinth,  by  their  exemplary  conduct ;  and 
specifies  particularly  their  possession  of  the  virtues  most  opposite 
to  their  former  faults.  Thus,  he  says  that  they  were  distinguisli- 
ed  for  the  ripeness  and  soundness  of  their  knowledge  in  contrast 
to  the  unsound  and  false  pretence  of  knowledge  for  which  they 
were  rebuked  by  St.  Paul.  Again  he  praises  the  pure  and  blame¬ 
less  lives  of  their  women  ;  which  must  therefore  have  been,  greatly 
changed  since  the  time  when  fornication,  wantonness,  and  impu¬ 
rity  (2X!or.  xii.  21)  were  the  eharacteristics  of  their  society.  But 
especially  he  eommends  them  for  their  entire  freedom  from 
and  party-spirit^  which  had  formerly  been  so  conspicuous  among 
their  faults.  Perhaps  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  this  golden 
age  of  Corinth  may  bo  too  favorably  colored,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
state  of  things  which  he  deplored  when  he  wrote.  Yet  we  may 
believe  it  substantially  true,  and  may  therefore  hope  that  some  of 
the  worst  evils  were  permanently  corrected ;  more  particularly 
the  impurity  and  licentiousness  which  had  hitherto  been  the  most 
flagrant  of  their  vices.  Their  tendency  to  party-spirit,  however, 
(so  characteristic  of  the  Gi'eek  temper) ,  was  not  cured ;  on  the 

2  2  Cor.  ii.  G— 8. 


1 1  Cor.  V.  5. 
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contrary,  it  blazed  forth  again  with  greater  fury  than  eA'er,  some 
years  after  the  death,  of  St.  Paul.  Their  dissensions  were  the 
occasion  of  the  letter  of  Clement  already  mentioned ;  he  wrote 
in  the  hope  of  appeasing  a  violent  and  long-continued  schism  which 
had  arisen  (like  their  earlier  divisions)  from  their  being  “  puffed 
up  in  the  cause  of  one  against  another.”*  He  rebukes  them  for 
their  envy^  strife^  and  imrty-spirit ;  accuses  them  of  being  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  their  party-leaders  rather  than  to  the  cause  of  God  ; 
and  declares  that  their  divisions  were  rending  asunder  the  body 
of  Christy  and  casting  a  stumUing-hloclc  in  the  way  of  many This 
is  the  last  account  which  we  have  of  the  Corinthian  Church  in 
the  Apostolic  age  ;  so  that  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  of  un- 
cliristian  strife,  too  much  like  that  upon  Vvdiich  it  rose.  Yet, 
though  this  besetting  sin  was  still  unsubdued,  the  character  of  ’ 
the  Church,  as  a  whole,  was  much  improved  since  the  days  when 
some  of  them  denied  the  resurrection,  and  others  maintained 
their  right  to  practise  unchastity. 

St.  Paul  continued  three  months  ^  resident  at  Corinth ;  or,  at 
least,  he  made  that  city  his  head-quarters  during  this  period. 
Probably  "he  made  excursions  thence  to  Athens  and  other  neigh¬ 
boring  Churches,  which  (as  we  know)  he  had  established  at  his 
first  visit  throughout  all  the  region  of  Achaia,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  needed  his  presence,  his  exhortations,  and  his  correction, 
no  less  than  the  metropolitan  Church.  Meanwhile,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  completing  that  great  collection  for  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  upon  'which  w^e  have  seen  him  so  long  engaged.  The 
Christians  of  Achaia,  from  Avhose  comparative  wealth  much 
seems  to  have  been  expected,  had  already  prepared  their  contri¬ 
butions,  by  laying  aside  something  for  the  fund  on  the  first  day 
of  every  Aveek ;  “  and,  as  this  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
year,®  the  sum  laid  by  must  haA'e  been  considerable.  This  Avas 
noAv  collected  from  the  individual  contributors,  and  entrusted  to 
certain  treasurers  elected  by  the  Avhole  Church,  avIio  were  to 
carry  it  to  Jerusalem  in  company  with  St.  Paul. 

While  the  Apostle  was  preparing  for  this  journey,  destined  to 
be  so  eventful,  one  of  his  conA^erts  was  also  departing  from  Cor¬ 
inth,  in  an  opposite  direction,  charged  AAnth  a  commission  Avhicli 


*  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

“  The  passages  in  italics 
liv. 

®  Acts  XX.  3. 


are  quotations  from  Clement’s  first  epistle,  ch. 


ii.,  iii.,  xlvi., 


‘  2  Cor.  viii.  10,  and  2  Cor.  ix.  2. 


^  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 
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has  immortalized  her  name.  This  was  Phoebe,  a  Christian  mat¬ 
ron  resident  at  Cenchrese,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth.  She 
was  a  widow  ‘  of  consideration  and  w^ealth,  who  acted  as  one  of 
the  deaconesses  of  the  Church,  and  was  now  about  to  sail  to 
Rome,  upon  some  private  business,  apparently  connected  with  a 
law-suit  in  which  she  was  engaged.*  St.  Paul  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  by  her  hands  to  the  Roman 
Church.  His  reason  for  writing  to  them  at  this  time  was  his 
intention  of  speedily  visiting  them,  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Spain.  He  desired,  before  his  personal  intercourse  with  them 
should  begin,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  the  affectionate  interest 
which  he  felt  for  them,  although  they  “  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the 
flesh.”  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  they  were  hitherto 
altogether  unknown  to  him  ;  for  we  see,  from  the  very  numerous 
salutations  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle,  that  he  was  already  well 
acquainted  with  many  individual  Christians  at  Rome.  From  the 
personal  acquaintance  he  had  thus  formed,  and  the  intelligence 
he  had  received,  he  had  reason  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  character  of  the*  Church  ;  and  accordingly  he  tells  them 
(Rom.  XV.  14 — 16)  that,  in  entering  so  fully  in  his  letter  upon 
the  doctrines  and  rules  of  Christianity,  he  had  done  it  not  so 
much  to  teach  as  to  remind  them ;  and  that  he  was  justified  in 
assuming  the  authority  so  to  exhort  them,  by  the  special  com¬ 
mission  which  Christ  had  given  him  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  latter  expression  shows  us  that  a  considerable  proportion, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  the  Roman  Christians  were  of  Gentile 
origin,Gvhich  is  also  evident  from  several  other  passages  in  the 
Epistle.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Church  there,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  Empire,  was  formed  by  converts  (including  more 
Gentile  proselytes  than  Jews)  who  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  The  name  of  the  original  founder 
of  the  Roman  Church  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  by  history,  • 
nor  even  celebrated  by  tradition.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
when  we  consider  how  soon  the  Church  of  Rome  attained  great 
eminence  in  the  Christian  world,  both  from  it^  numbers,  and 
from  the  influence  of  its  metropolitan  rank.  Had  any  of  the 

1  She  could  not  (according  to  Greek  manners)  have  been  mentioned  as  acting  in  the  in¬ 
dependent  manner  described  (Rom.  xvi.  1 — 2),  either  if  her  husband  had  been  living  or  if 
she  had  been  unmarried. 

'  See  note  on  Rom.  xvi.  1. 


*  See  Rom.  i.  8. 


*  See  also  Rom.  i.  13. 
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Apostles  laid  its  first  foundation,  the  fact  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  recorded.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  formed 
in  the  first  instance,  of  private  Christians  converted  in  Palestine, 
who  had  come  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Empire  to  reside  at 
Pome,  or  who  had  brought  back  Christianity  with  them,  from 
some  of  their  periodical  visits  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  “  Strangers 
of  Rome,”  from  the  great  Pentecost.  Indeed,  among  the  im¬ 
mense  multitudes  whom  political  and  commercial  reasons  con¬ 
stantly  attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  there  could  not 
fail  to  be  representatives  of  every  religion  which  had  established 
itself  in  any  of  the  provinces. 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  Christians  were 
Jews  by  birth,  who  resided  in  Rome,  from  some  of  the  causes 
above  alluded  to.  By  their  efforts  others  of  their  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen  (who  were  veiy  numerous  at  Rome  ‘)  would 
have  been  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  But  the  CJmrch  so 
founded,  though  Jewish  in  its  origin,  was  remarkably  free  from 
the  predominance  of  Judaizing  tendencies.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  it  at  this  early  period  were 
already  of  Gentile  blood  ;  and  it  appears  still  more  plainly  from 
the  tone  assumed  by  St  Paul  throughout  the  Epistle,  so  different 
from  that  in  which  he  addresses  the  Galatians,  although  the  sub- 
ject-mattei  is  often  nearly  identical.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Judaizing  element,  though  not  preponderating,  was  not  entirely 
absent.  We  find  that  there  were  opponents  of  the  Gospel  at 
Rome,  who  argued  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  immoral  con¬ 
sequences  which  followed  (as  they  thought)  from  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith ;  and  even  charged  St.  Paul  himself  with 
maintaining  that  the  greater  man’s  sin,  the  greater  was  God’s 
gloiy.  (See  Rom.  iii.  8.)  Moreover,  not  all  the  Jewish  members 
of  the  Church  could  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  their  un- 
circumciscd  Gentile  brethren  as  their  equals  in  the  privileges  of 
.Christ’s  kingdom  (Rom.  iii.  9  and  29,  xv.  7—11)  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  enlightened  Gentile  converts  were  inclined 
to  treat  the  lingering  Jewish  prejudices  of  weak  consciences  with 
scornful  contempt  (Rom.  xiv.  3).  It  was  the  aim  of  St  Paul  to 
wnn  the  former  of  these  parties  to  Christian  truth,  and  the  latter 
to  Christian  love ;  and  to  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the 
way  of  both,  by  setting  before  them  that  grand  summary  of  the 
*  With  regard  to  the  Jews  ia  Rome,  see  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XXIV. 
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doctrine  and  practice  of  Christianity  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  Epistle. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.^ 

i.  Paul,  a  bondsman  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  called  salutation. 
Apostle,  set  apart  to  publish  the  Glad-tidings  of  God 

2  - which  He  promised  of  old  by  Plis  Prophets 

3  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  concerning  His  Son  (who 
was  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 

4  flesh,  but  was  marked  out^  as  the  Son  of  God  Avith 
mighty  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness, 
by  resurrection  from  the  dead®),  even  Jesus  Christ, 

5  our  Lord  and  Master.^  By  whom  I  received  grace 
and  apostleship,  that  I  might  declare  His  name 
among  all  the  Gentiles,  and  bring  them  to  the  obedi- 

6  ence  of  faith.  Among  wdiom  ye  also  are  numbered, 

7  being  called  by  Jesus  Christ - to  all  God’s 

BELOA^ED,  CALLED  TO  BE  SaINTS,'AA"HO  DWELL  IN  BoME.* 

^  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  very  precisely  fixed  by  the  following  statements  contained 
in  it: — 

(1.)  St.  Paul  had  never  yet  been  to  Home  (i.  11,  13,  15). 

(2.)  He  was  intending  to  go  to  Rome,  after  first  visiting  Jerusalem  (xv.  23—28).  This 
was  exactly  his  purpose  during  his  three  months’  residence  at  Corinth.  See  Acts  xix.  21. 

(3.)  He  "Was  going  to  bear  a  collection  of  alms  from  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem 
(xv.  26,  and  31).  This  he  did  carry  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  his  three 
months’  visit.  See  Acts  xxiv.  17. 

(4.)  W’hen  he  wrote  the  Epistle,  Timotheus,  Sosipater,  Gains,  and  Erastus  were  with 
him  (xvi.  21,  23);  of  these,  the  first  three  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  having 
been  with  him  at  Corinth  during  the  three  months’  visit  (see  Acts  xx.  4);  and  the  last, 
Erastus,  was  himself  a  Corinthian,  and  had  been  sent  shortly  before  from  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix.  22)  with  Timotheus  on  the  way  to  Corinth.  Compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11. 

(5.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  Corinthian  port  of  Cenchrea?,  was  the  bearer  of  the 
Epistle  (xvi.  1)  to  Rome. 

2  “  Defined,”  here  equivalent,  as  Chrj'sostom  says,  to  “marked  out.”  AVe  may  observe 
that  the  irotes  which  marked  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  are  here  declared  to  be  power  arrd 
holiness.  Neither  would  have  been  sufficient  without  the  other. 

2  “  Resurrection  of  the  dead’’  had  already  become  a  technical  expression,  used  a»  ve 
use  “Resurrection:”  it  cannot  here  mean  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  (as  Prof. 
Jowett  supposes),  because  that  event  not  having  taken  place  could  not  “  define  our  Lord 

to  be  the  Son  of  God.  •  n  i 

*  “  Lord  ”  seems  to  require  this  translation  here,  especially  in  connection  w  ith  boiu  s- 

man,”  v.  1.  ®  ^ 

®  If  this  introductory  salutation  appears  involved  and  parenthetical,  it  the  more  forci- 
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Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^ .  First  I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ  8 
diciare^the  Gia^  foi"  jou  all,  becausc  the  tidings  of  your  faith 
tidings.  throughout  the  whole  world.  For  9 

God  is  my  witness  (whom  I  serve  with  the  worship^ 
of  my  spirit,  in  proclaiming  the  Glad-tidings  of  His 
Son)  how  unceasingly  I  make  mention  of  you  at  all 
times  in  my  prayers,  beseeching  Him  that,  if  it  be  pos-  10 
sible,  I  might  now  at  length  have  a  way  open  to  me 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  come  and  visit  you. 

For  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  to  you  some  11 
spiritual  gift,  for  the  establishment  of  your  steadfast¬ 
ness;  that  I  may  share  with  you  (I  would  say)  in  12 
mutual  encouragement,  through  the  faith  both  of  you 
and  me  together,  one  with  another.  But  I  would  not  13 
have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  I  have  often  pur¬ 
posed  to  come  to  you  (though  hitherto  I  have  been 
hindered),  that  I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you 
also,  as  I  have  among  the  other  Gentiles.  I  am  a  14 
debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  both  to  wise 
and  foolish;  therefore,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  am  ready  15 
to  declare  the  Glad-tidings  to  you  that  are  in  Rome, 
as  well  as  to  others.  For  [even  in  the  chief  city  of  16 
the  worldj]  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Glad-tidings  of 
Christ,  seeing  it  is  the  mighty  power  whereby  God 
brings  salvation  to  every  man  that  has  faith  therein,  to 
This  Glad-tidings  the  Jcw  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.^  For  17 

bly  recalls  to  our  mind  the  manner  in  which  it  was  written,  namely,  by  dictation  from  the 
mouth  of  St.  Paul.  Of  course  an  extemporary  spoken  composition  will  always  be  more 
full  of  parentheses,  abrupt  transitions,  and  broken  sentences,  than  a  treatise  composed  in 
writing  by  its  author. 

1  The  addition  of  “  with  my  spirit"  qualifies  the  verb,  which  was  generally  applied  to 

acts  of  outward  worship.  As  much  as  to  say,  “  Jly  worship  of  God  is  not  the  outward 
service  of  the  temple,  but  the  inward  homage  of  the  spirit.”  See  the  corresponding  sub¬ 
stantive  similarly  qualified,  chap.  xii.  1.  ° 

2  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  for  “  Greek  ”  as  the  singular  of  the  word  for  “  Gentiles,”  be- 
causedhe  singular  of  the  latter  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  a  Gentile.  Also  the  plural 
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therein  God’s  righteousness^  is  revealed,  a  re7eiation“of’'.® 

•1.  1*1  •  r*  TTi'i!  1  and  more 

righteousness  which  springs  trom  haith,  and  perfect  moral 
which  laith  receives — as  it  is  written  :  “  By  rightem,sness).ot 
Faith  shall  the  righteous  liveB'^  wcipient^^Fo'? 

For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  ous^revLt^oMi 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  iinright-  <'0°  of  sin  naa 

^  ^  ^  D  e  e  n  revealed. 

Thus  the  law  of 
conscience  -was 


eousness  of  men,  who  keep®  down  the  truth 
[which  they  know]  by  the  wickedness  where-  fo°^tL 


19  in  they  live. 


Gentiles, 

A  -w-^  1  1*1  1  \ieen  vi- 

^  Jiecause  that  which  can  be  oiated  by  them, 

as  was  testified 

known®  of  God  is  manifested  in  their  hearts,  corrupt^stlte  o? 

20  God  himself  having  shown  it  to  them;  for 

His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  though  they  be  in¬ 
visible,  yet  are  seen  ever  since  the  world  was  made, 
being  understood  by  His  works,  that  they  [who  de- 

21  spised  Him]  might  have  no  excuse;  because  although 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  nor 
gave  Him  thanks,  but  in  their  reasonings  they  went 
astray  after  vanity,  and  their  senseless  heart  was  dark- 

22  ened.  Calling  themselves  wise,  they  were  turned  into 

23  fools,  and  forsook  the  glory®  of  the  imperishable  God 
for  idols  graven  in  the  likeness  of  perishable  men,  or 

24  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Therefore 
God  also  gave  them  up  to  work  uncleanness  according 
to  their  hearts’  lust,  to  dishonor  their  bodies  one  with 

25  another ;  seeing  they  had  bartered  the  truth  of  God 


“Greeks’*  is  used  "when  Gentiles  meant;  “Gentiles’  when  Gentiles  collect~ 

ivehj  are  spoken  of. 

1  GofTs  righteovsness,  Not  an  attribute  of  God,  but  the  righteousness  which  God  con¬ 
siders  such;  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  the  perfection  of  man’s  moral  natitre.  This 
righteousness  may  be  looked  on  under  two  aspects:  1.  in  itself^  as  a  moral  condition  of 
man;  2.  in  its  coTisequences^  as  involving  a  freedom  from  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  Under 
the  first  aspect  it  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  disposition  of  mind  called  faith*  Under 
the  second  aspect  it  is  regarded  as  something  reckoned  by  God  to  the  account  of  man  ■ 
an  acquittal  of  past  offtnees* 

2  Habakkuk,  ii.  4  (LXX.)  Quoted  also  Gal.  iii.  11,  and  Heb.  x.  38. 

3  For  this  meaning  of  the  verb,  compare  2  Thess.  ii.  6. 

By  living  in  wukedness. 

^  That  which  can  be  known  by  men  a5  wen;  without  special  supernatural  communi¬ 
cation. 

®  This  is  nearlv  a  quotation  from  Ps.  cvi.  20  (LXX.)  The  phrase  used  there  and  here 
meaning  io  forsake  one  thing  for  another  ^  to  change  one  thing  against  another* 
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for  lies,  and  reverenced  and  worshiped  the  things  made 
instead  of  the  Maker,  who  is  blessed  forever,  Amen. 
For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  to  shameful  passions;  26 
for  on  the  one  hand  their  women  changed  the  natural 
use  into  that  which  is  against  nature  ;  and  on  the  other  27 
hand  their  men,  in  like  manner,  leaving  the  natural  use 
of  the  woman,  burned  in  their  lust  one  toward  another, 
men  with  men  working  abomination,  and  receiving  in 
themselves  the  due  recompense  of  their  transgression. 
And  as  they  thought  fit  to  cast  out  the  acknowledg-  28 
ment  of  God,  God  gave  them  over  to  an  outcast  mind, 
to  do  the  things  that  are  unseemly.  They  are  filled  29 
with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  depravity,  cove¬ 
tousness'  ,  maliciousness.  They  overflow  with  envy, 
murder,  strife,  deceit,  malignity.  They  are  whisperers,  30 
backbiters,  God-haters ;  outrageous,  overweening,  false 
boasters ;  inventors  of  wickedness ;  undutiful  to  par¬ 
ents;  bereft  of  wisdom  ;  breakers  of  covenanted  faith  ;  31 
devoid  of  natural  affection;  ruthless,  merciless.  Who  32 
knowing  the  decree  of  God^,  whereby  all  that  do  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  commit  the  sins, 
but  delight  in  their  fellowship  with  the  sinners. 

Wherefore  thou,  0  man,  whosoever  thou  ii 

It  was  also  yio»  ' 

'v“a<tt:dV  judgest  others,  art  thyself  without 

(whether  Jews'  or  excuse  f  for  in  judging  thy  neighbor  thou 
phe'rsrsuch”ac-  coiidemnest  thyself,  since  thv  deeds  are  the 

knowledgment 

\TlLT sight,  which  in  him  thou  dost,  condemn.  And  2 
would  depend  on  we  know  that  God  judges  them  who  do  such 
Letween  the  ac  wickedness,  noF  by  their  words,  but  by  their 

1  Perhaps  this  may  be  here  used  for  lust,  as  it  is  at  Eph.  v.  3  and  elsewhere. 

‘“How  did  they  know  this?  By  the  law  of  conscience  (see  ii.  14)  confirmed  by  the 
laws  of  nature  (i.  20). 

®  Inexcusable  in  doing  evil  (not  in  judging)  is  evidently  meant,  just  as  it  is  before  (i.  20) 
by  the  same  word.  St.  Paul  docs  not  here  mean  that  *•  censoriousness  is  inexcus.able-” 
but  he  says  “  thy  power  to  judge  the  immoralities  of  others  involves  thy  own  guilt;  for 
thou  also  violates!  the  laws  of  thy  conscience.” 

‘  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  “  according  to  truth.” 
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3  deeds.  But  reckonest  thou,  0  thou  that  con-  and  thelaw 

■,  ’  revealed,  whether 

demnest  such  evil-doers,  and  doest  the  like 
thyself,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment  heathen). 

4  of  God?  or  does  the  rich  abundance  of  IIis  kindness 
and  forbearance  and  long-suffering  cause  thee  to  de¬ 
spise*  Him?  and  art  thou  ignorant  that  God,  by  His 
kindness  [in  withholding  punishment],  strives  to  lead 

5  thee  to  repentance?  But  thou  in  the  hardness  tlnd 
impenitence  of  thy  heart,  art  treasuring  up  against  thy¬ 
self  a  store  of  wrath,  which  will  be  manifested  in^  the 
day  of  wrath,  even  the  day  when  God  will  reveaP  to 
the  sight  of  men  the  righteousness  of  His  judgment. 

6  For  He  will  pay  to  all  their  due,  according  to  their 

7  deeds;  to  those  who  with  steadfast  endurance  in  well 

8  doing  seek  glory  and  honor'^  incorruptible.  He  will 
give  life  eternal;  but  for  men  of  guile,  who  are  obe- 

9  client  to  unrighteousness,  and  disobedient  to  the  truth, 
indignation  and  wratlg  tribulation  and  anguish  shall  fall 
upon  them;  yea,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  does  the 
work  of  evil,  upon  the  Jew  first,  and  also  upon  the 

10  Gentile.  But  glory  and  honor  and  peace  shall  be  given 
to  every  man  who  does  the  work  of  good,  to  the  Jew 

11  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile;  for  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  God. 

12  For  they  who  have  sinned  without  [the  knowledge 
of]  the  Law,  shall  perish  without  [the  punishment  of] 

.  the  Law;  and  they  who  have  sinned  under  the  Law, 

13  shall  be  judged  by  the  Law.®  For  not  the  hearers  of 

1  Literally,  “  is  it  the  rich  ahund  ince  of  Ills  kindness,  (f-e.,  which  thou  despisest  f” 

2  Not  against^  but  manifested  in, 

^  This  means  to  disclose  to  sight  what  has  been  hidden  ,*  the  word  reveal  does  not  by  itself 
represent  the  full  force  of  the  original  term,  although  etymologically  it  corresponds  with 
it. 

“  Glory  and  honor  and  immortality,”  an  hendiady^s  for  immortal  glory  and  honor.” 

^  We  have  remarked  elsewhere  (but  the  remark  may  be  here  repeated  with  advantage) 
that  the  attempts  which  were  formerly  made  to  prove  that  when  used  with  and 
without  the  article  by  St.  Paul,  meant  in  the  former  case  a  moral  law  in  general^  and  iu 
the  latter  only  the  Mosaic  Law^  have  now  been  abandoned  by  the  best  interpreters.  See 
note  on  iii.  20.  ’ 
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the  Law^  are  righteous  in  God’s  sight,  but  the  doers 
of  the  Law  shall  be  counted  righteous.  For  when  the  14 
Gentiles,  having  not  the  Law,  do  by  nature  the  works 
of  the  Law,  they,  though  they  have  not  the  Law,  are  a 
Law  to  themselves;  since  they  manifest  the  work  of  15 
the  Law  written  in  their  hearts ;  while  their  conscience 
also  bears  its  witness,  and  their  inward  thoughts  an¬ 
swering  one  to  the  other,  accuse,  or  else  defend  them ; 

[as  will  be  seen]^  in  that  day  when  God  shall  judge  16 
the  secret  counsels  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  the  Glad-tidings  which  I  preach. 

Behold  thou  callest  thyself  a  Jew,  and  17 

Nor  -would  the 

irtheir  b“u  I’estest  in  the  Law,  and  boastest  of  Gods  18 
they  broke  the  favor,  and  knowest  the  will  of  God,  and  giv- 

Lilw;  nor  by  their  ,  -  .-t  * 

outward^  judgmont  upon  good  or  evil,  being  in- 

iSl£s£t  structed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Law.  Thou  19 
of  the  heart.  jegmost  thysolf  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light 

to  those  who  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  sim-  20 
pie,  a  teacher  of  babes,  possessing  in  the  Law  the  per¬ 
fect  pattern  of  knowledge  and  of  truth.  Thou  there-  21 
fore  that  teachest  thy  neighbor,  dost  thou  not  teach 
thyself?  thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal, 
dost  thou  steal?  thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  com-  22 
mit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery?  thou  that 
abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  rob^  temples?  thou  that  23 
makest  thy  boast  in  the  Law,  by  breaking  the  Law 
dost  thou  dishonor  God  ?  Yea,  as  it  is  written,  “  Through  24 
you  is  the  name  of  God  blasphemed  among  the  Geyi- 
tilesT^ 

For  circumcision  avails  if  thou  keep  the  Law;  but  25 
if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  Law,  thy  circumcision  is 

^  The  .Tews  -were  “  hearers  of  the  Law  ”  in  their  synagogues,  every  Sabbath. 

2  The  clause  in  brackets  (or  some  equivalent)  must  be  interpolated,  to  render  the  con¬ 
nection  clear  to  an  English  reader.  The  verbs  are  in  the  present,  because  the  conscien¬ 
tious  judgment  described  takes  place  in  the  present  time;  yet  they  are  connected  with 
in  the  Day  (as  if  they  had  been  in  the  future),  because  the  manifestation  and  confirmation 
of  that  judgment  belongs  to  “  the  Day  of  the  Lord.” 

'Compare  Acts  xix.  87.  [See  above  p.  496.  H.] 
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26  turned  into  uncircumcision.  If  then  the  uncircumcised 
Gentile  keep  the  decrees  of  the  Law,  shall  not  his  un- 

27  circumcision  be  counted  for  circumcision?  And  shall 
not  he,  though  naturally  uncircumcised,  by  fulfilling 
the  Law,  condemn  thee,  who  with  Scripture  and  cir- 

28  cumcision  dost  break  the  Law?  For  he  is  not  a  Jew, 
who  is  one  outwardly;  nor  is  that  circumcision,  which 

29  is  outward  in  the  flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  in- 
Avardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit  not  in  the  letter;  whose  ^praise  comes  not  from 
man^  but  from  God. 


111. 


“But  if  this  be  so,  what  advantage  has  the 

T  Till  1  Thead-oantageor 

Jew,  and  what  has  been  the  profit  of  circum-  theJewscouaist- 

i.  ed  m  their  being 

cision?”  Much  every  way.  First,  because  the^u^rd  rev- 
to  their  keeping  were  entrusted  the  oracles  wilL  Their  fill  th- 
of  God.  For  what,  though  some  of  them 

'  O  lished  God’s 

wmre  faithless^  to  the  trust?  shall  we  say^  f“h‘h,g'the‘’^ 
that  their  faithlessness  destroys  the  faithful-  Say“ 
ness^  of  God?  That  .be  far  from  us.  Yea, 
be  sure  that  God  is  true,  though  all  mankind  LTdfTncino 
be  liars,  as  it  is  written  :  “  That  thou  mightest  (howey'e™"good) 
he  justified  in  thy  say  ings^  and  mightest  over-  action 
come  when  thou  art  judgedT"^  “But  if  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  established  by  our  unrighteous¬ 
ness  [His  faithfulness  being  more  clearly  seen  by  our 
faithlessness],  must  we  not  say  that  God  is  unjust,”  (I 
speak  as  men  do),®  “in  sending  the  punishment?”  That 


1  The  Pharisees  and  Pharisaic  Judaizers  sought  to  gain  tlie  praise  of  men  bv  their  out¬ 
ward  show  of  sanctity;  Svhich  is  here  contrasted  with  the  inw.ard  holiness  which  seeks  no 
prai=e  but  that  of  God.  The  same  contrast  occurs  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

*  “  Faithless  to  the  trust"  refers  to  the  preceding  “  tntrusttd."  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  compare  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

*  See  note  on  Gal.  iii.  21. 

*  That  is,  shall  we  imagine  that  Go  l  will  break  His  covenant  with  the  true  Israel,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  false  Israel  ?  Compare  Uom.  xi.  1 — 5. 

*  Ps.  li.  4  (LXX.)  The  whole  context  is  as  follows:  “  /  aiknoirledffe,  my  frnvsgression, 
and  mys'n  is  ever  before  me;  against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight; 
that  Thou  mightest  he  justified  in  Thy  sayings,  and  mightest  overe  me  when  Thou  art  judged.' 

*  For  this  phrase  see  note  on  Gal.  iii.  15.  And  compare  also  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  and  Rom.  vi.  19. 
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be  far  from  us;  for  [if  this  punishment  be  unjust],  how  6 
shall  God  judge  the  world?  since^  [of  that  judgment  7 
also  it  might  be  said] :  “  If  God’s  truth  has  by  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  my  falsehood  more  fully  shown  itself,  to  the 
greater  manifestation  of  Ilis  glory,  why  am  I  still  con¬ 
demned  as  a  sinner?  and  why^  should  we  not  say”  (as  8 
I  myself  am  slanderously  charged  with  saying)  “let  us 
do  evil  that  good  may  come?”  Of  such  men®  the  doom 
is  just. 

The  privileges  of  What  shall  WO  say  then?  [having  gifts  9 

the  Jews  give  i  •-  cj  cj 

pre^uiDeo”"^'  above  the  Gentiles]  have  we  the  pre-erai- 

over  the  heathen;  .i  -VT  •  •  ^ 

their Lnw only  nence  ovev  them?  JNo,  m  no  wise;  lor  we 
of  sin.  have  already  charged  all^^both  Jews  and  Gen¬ 

tiles,  with  the  guilt  of  sin.  And  so  it  is  written,  “  There  10 
is  none  righteous^  no  not  one  there  is  none  that  under- 
standeth^  there  is  none  that  seelceth  after  God^  they  are  11 
all  gone  out  of  the  way^  they  are  altogether  become  iin-  12 
proftahle^  there  is  none  that  doeth  good^  no  not  one.  Their  13 
throat  is  an  open  sepulcher.,  with  their  tongue  they  have 
used  deceit.,  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.  Their  14 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.  Their  feet  are  15 
siuift  to  shed  blood.  Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  16 
jmths,  and  the  luay  of  peace  have  they  not  hnoiun.  There  17 
is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.”^  Now  we  know  18 
that  all  the  sayings  of  the  Law  are  spoken  to  those  19 
under  the  Law;  [these  things  therefore  are  spoken  to 
the  Jews]  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  the 
whole  world  might  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of 

1  In  this  most  difficult  passage  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  is  constantl}'  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  which  were  familiar  to  his  readers  at  Rome,  but 
are  not  so  to  ourselves  Hence  the  apparently  abrupt  and  elliptical  character  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  something  to  make  the  connection  intelligible. 

“  The  ellipsis  is  supplied  by  understanding  “  why”  from  the  preceding  clause,  and  “say” 
from  thefoTowing;  the  complete  expression  would  have  been  “why  should  we  not  say  V” 
Viz.,  men  who  deduce  immoral  consequences  from  sophistical  arguments. 

*  This  whole  passage  is  quoted  (and  all  but  verses  10  and  11  verbatim)  from  Ps.  xiv.  1, 
2,  3,  (LXX.)  Portions  of  it  also  occur  in  P».  liii.  3,  Ps.  v.  9,  Ps.  cxl.  3,  Ps.  x.  7;  Isaiah 
lix.  7 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  1. 
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20  God.  For^  tlirough  the  works  of  the  Law,  '‘‘‘shall  no 
flesh  he  justifled  in  His  sightfl  ^  because  by  the  Law  is 
wrought  [not  the  doing  of  righteousness,  but]  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  sin. 

21  But  now,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  another 
way,^  God’s  righteousness  is  brought  to  light, 

22  whereto  the  Law  and  the  prophets  bear  wit¬ 
ness;  God’s  righteousness  (I  say)  which 
comes  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  and 
upon  all,  who  have  faith  for  there  is  no 

23  difference  [between  Jew  and-  Gentile],  since 
all  have  sinned,  and  none  have  attained  the 

24  glorious  likeness  of  God.  But  they  are  jus¬ 
tified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the  ransom 

25  which  is  paid  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  Him  hath 
God  set  forth,  in  His  blood  to  be  a  propitia¬ 
tory  sacrifice  by  means  of  Faith,  thereby  to  manifest 
the  righteousness  of  God;  because  in  His  forbearance 
God  had  passed  over  the  former  sins  of  men  in  the 

26  times  that  are  gone  by.  [Him  (I  say)  hath  God  set 
forth]  in  this  present  time  to  manifest  His  righteous¬ 
ness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  [yet]. might  justify  the 
children®  of  Faith.  Where  then  is  the®  boasting  [of 

27  the  Jew]?  It  has  been  shut  out.  By  Avhat  law?  by 

28  the  law  of  works?  no,  but  by  the  law  of  Faith.  For 
Ave  reckon  that  by  Faith  a  man  is  justified,  and’  not  by 

^  See  note  on  ii.  12.  That  the  .absence  ol'  the  article  makes  no  difference  is  sl)own  bjc 
verses  28  and  29.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Law  is  spoken  of  as  a 
moral,  not  as  a  ceremonial  law. 

-  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  almost  verbatim  from  LXX.  “  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant; 
for  in  thy  sight  sh.ail  no  man  be  justified.”  No  doubt  the  preceding  words  were  in  St. 
Paul’s  recollection,  and  are  tacitly  referred  to,  being  very  suitable  to  his  argument. 

“  Not  hy  the  Low,  but  by  something  else.  See  iii.  28,  and  iv.  6. 

*  In  order  to  render  more  clear  the  connection  between  the  words  for  “  faith”  and  “  be¬ 
lieve,”  it  is  desirable  to  translate  the  \aXiBr  have  faith  (instead  of  believe)  wherever  it  is 
possible. 

^  The  original  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  .V.  V.  It  means  “him  whose  essential 
characteristic  is  faith,”  “the  child  of  faitli.”  Compare  Gal.  iii.  7,  and  Gal.  iii  9.  The 
word  “  Jesus  ”  is  omitted  by  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  introduced  in  othc  s  with 
variations,  which  look  as  if  it  had  been  originally  an  interpolation. 

»  The  Greek  has  the  article  before  the  word  for  “boasting.” 


all  men, 
being  contlenined 
by  the  standard 
of  moral  law 
whii  h  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  must  be 
made  righteous 
in  (iod’e  sight  in 
a  way  ditferent 
from  that  of  the 
Law;  i.  e.  not  by 
obeying  precepts, 
and  so  escaping 
penalties,  but  by 
fiii  h  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by 
receiving  a  gni- 
tuitous  pardon 
for  past  offences. 
The  saeritice  of 
Christ  showed 
that  this  pardon 
proceeded  not 
from  God’s  indif¬ 
ference  to  sm. 


‘I  See  note  on  v.  21. 
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the  works  of  the  Law;  else  God  must  be  the  God  of 
the  Jews  alone;  but  is  He  not  likewise  the  God  of  the  2D 
Gentiles'?  Yea,  He  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  also. 

For  God  is  one  [for  all  men],  and  He  will  justify  tin  ough  30 
Faith  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews  and  by  their  Faith 
will  He  justify  also  the  uncircumcision  of  the  Gentiles. 
je.i.,hoi.jecHon,  Do  we  theii  by  Faith  bring  to  nought  the  31 
Law?  That  be  far  from  us!  Yea,  we  estab- 

ment  and  the 

example  of  t bra-  jig]^  ttlg  LUW. 
ham.  who  was 
justified,  not  by 
cireumeisi  )n,tmt 

iot'AbSm-s  What  theid  can  we  say  that  our  father  iv. 
promises  fore-  Abi'aham  ffaiiied  by^  the  fleshly  ordinance  ? 

shadows  Chris-  o  •'  ni"!  IIO 

{iln  being ^bf'  if  Abi'aham  was  justified  by  works  he  2 
has  a  ground  of  boasting.  But  he  has  no 
Abraharii  and  (Trouiid  of  boastiiif?  with  God:  for  what  says 

heirs  of  the  pro-  o  o  i  t  r  •  7  ’  ry  7  n 

the  Scriptures:  Abraham  had  jaith  in  brod^  6 
and  itivas  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness.'’  ®  Now  4 
if  a  man  earn  his  pay  by  his  work,  it  is  not  '■^reckoned 
to  him’''  as  a  favor,  but  it  is  paid  him  as  a  debt;  but  if  5 
he  earns  nothing  by  his  work,  but  puts  faith  in  Him 
who  justifies®  the  ungodly,  then  his  faith  is  ^'■reckoned 
to  him  for  righteousness i”  In  like  manner  David  also  6 
tells  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  to  whom  God  reckon- 
eth  righteousness,  not  by  works  but  by  anotheFway, 
saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven.^  7 
and  luhose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  against  8 
whom  the  Lord  shall  not  reckon  Is  this  blessing  9 

then  for  the  circumcised  alone?  or  does  it  not  belong 
also  to  the  uncircumcised?  for  we  say,  “Afs  faith  was 
reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.’’'^  How  then  10 


1  The  “therefore”  here  is  very  perplexing,  as  the  argument  seems  to  require  “for.” 
Nor  is  the  difficulty  removed  by  saying  dogmatically  that  this  passage  is  ■“  not  a  proof  but 
a  consequence”  of  the  preceding.  For  it  is  unquestionably  given  by  St.  Paul  as  apmof 
that  the  law  is  consistent  with  his  doctrine  of  faith.  The  “  therefore  ”  is  probably  re¬ 
peated  from  the  preceding  “therefore,”  just  as  “for”  is  repeated  in  v.  7. 

2  Literally,  gained  in  ihe  way  of  the  flesh.  The  order  of  the  Greek  forbids  us  to  join 
“  after  the  flesh”  with  “  father,”  as  in  A.  V. 

®  Gen.  XV.  6  (LXX.)  *  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2  (LXX.)  ^  Gen.  xv.  6  (LXX.)  repeated. 

'  See  note  on  id.  26.  '.See  again  note  on  iii.  21. 
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was  it  reckoned  to  him?  when  he  was  circumcised,  or 
uncircumcised?  Not  in  circumcision  but  in  uncircum- 

11  cision.  And  he  received  circumcision  as  an  outward 
sign^  of  inward  things,  a  seal  to  attest  the  righteousness 
which  belonged  to  his  Faith,  while  he  was  yet  uncir¬ 
cumcised.  That  so  he  might  be  father  of  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  who  are  uncircumcised,  that  the  righteousness  [of 

12  Faith]  might  be  reckoned  to  them  also; — and  father  of 
circumcision  to  those^  who  are  not  circumcised  only  in 
the  flesh,  but  who  also  tread  in  the  steps  of  that  Faith 
which  our  father  Abraham  had  while  yet  uucircum- 
cised. 

13  For  the  promise^  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  that  he 
should  inherit  the  world  came  not  by  the  Law,  but  by 

14  the  righteousness  of  Faith.  For,  if  this  inheritance  be¬ 
long  to  the  children  of  the  Law,  Faith  is  made  of  no 
ac'count,  and  the  promise  is  brought  to  naught;  be- 

15  cause  the  Law  brings  [not  blessings  but]  punishment,^ 
(for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  law-break- 

16  ing).  Therefore  the  inheritance  belongs  to  Faith,  that 
it  might  be  a  free  gift;  that  so  the  promise®  [not  being 
capable  of  forfeiture]  might  stand  firm  to  all  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  not  to  his  children  of  the  Law  alone,  but 
to  the  children  of  his  Faith;  for  he  is  the  Father  of  us. 

17  all  [both  Jews  and  Gentiles],  (as  it  is  written,  ‘^7  have 
made  thee  the  father  of  many  nations in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  saw  his  faith,  even  God  who  makes  the  dead 

1  The  full  meaning  of  dgn  is  an  outward  sign  of  things  unseen. 

2  Viz.,  the  faithful  of  .Jewish  birth. 

3  “  The  land  whiOi  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever,"  Gen.  xiii.  15. 
St.  Paul  (according  to  his  frequent  practice  in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament)  allegorises 
this  promise.  So  that,  as  Abraham  is  (allegorically  viewed)  the  type  of  Christian  faith,  he 
is  also  the  heir  of  the  world,  whereof  the  sovereignty  belongs  to  his  spiritual  children,  by 
virtue  of  their  union  with  their  Divine  Head. 

*  Literally,  wrath  ;  i.  e.  the  wfath  of  God  punishing  the  transgressions  of  the  Law. 

®  This  passage  throws  light  on  Gal.  iii.  18,  and  20.  It  should  be  observed  that  St.  Paul 
restricts  “  the  seed  of  Abraham  ”  to  the  inheritors  of  his  faith ;  and  to  all  this  seed  (he  de¬ 
clares)  the  promise  must  stand  firm. 

®  Gen.  xvii.  5  (LXX.)  It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  the  English  the  full  force  of  the 
Greek, -when  the  same  word  means  nations  and  Gentiles. 
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to  live,  and  calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
were.  For  Abraham  had  faith  in  hope  beyond  hope,  1 8 
that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations]^  as 
it  was  said  unto  him,  '•'■Look  toward  heaven  and  tell  the 
stars  if  thou  he  able  to  niimher  them'  even  so  shall  thy 
seed  hef^  And  having  no  feebleness  in  his  faith,  he  19 
regarded  not  his  own  body  which  was  already  dead 
(being  about  a  hundred  years  old),  nor  the  deadness  of  20 
Sarah’s  womb ;  at  the  promise  of  God  (I  say)  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not  faithlessly,  buF  was  filled  with  the  strength  of 
Faith,  and  gave  glory  to  God;  being  fully  persuaded  21 
that  what  He  has  promised,  He  is  able  also  to  perform. 
Therefore  faith  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteous-  22 
ness."  But  these  words  were  not  written  for  his  sake  23 
only,  but  for  our  sakes  likewise;  for  it  will  be  '■Week-  24 
oned  for  righteousness,"  to  us  also,  who  have  faith  in 
Him  that  raised  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus;  who  25 
was  given  up  to  death  for  our  transgressions,  and  raised 
again  to  life  for  our  justification.'* 

Therefore,  being  justified  by  Faith,  we  v. 
peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
the  midst  of  their  Jesus  ChrisL  through  whom  also  we  have  re-  2 

present  suffer-  •  i  .  •  i  • 

ings,  being  filled  ceivecl  eiitrauce  into  this  sfrace*  wherein  we 
SioTetathe  Stand;  and  we  exult  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  3 
Christ  for  them.  God.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  exult  also  in 

Tor  by  partaking  jv  •  i  , 

in  the  death  of  OUT  sutieriugs ,’  foi’  WO  know  that  by  suffer- 

1  Gen.  xvii.  5.  See  the  previous  note. 

“  Gen.  XV.  5  (LXX.)  In  such  quotations,  a  few  words  were  sufficient  to  recall  the  whole 
passage  to  Jewish  readers;  therefore,  to  make  them  intelligible  to  modern  readers  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  context.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  quotation  alone 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  St.  Paul  was  writing  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Septuagiut  version;  for  to  none  others  could  such  a  curtailed  citation  be  in¬ 
telligible.  The  hypothesis  that  the  Roman  Christians  had  originally  been  Jewish  prose¬ 
lytes,  of  Gentile  birth,  s  -tisfies  this  condition.  See  the  introductory  remarks  to  this 
epistle.  3  Literally,  he  was  in-strengthened  (i.  e.  strengthened  inwardly)  by  faith. 

<  i.  e.  that  we  might  have  an  ever-living  Saviour  as  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  m'mht 
through  th,at  faith  be  united  with  Him,and  partake  of  His  life,  and  thus  be  'iustified°or 
accounted  righteous,  and  (for  St.  Paul  does  not,  like  later  theologians,  separate  the.'se 

ideas)  have  the  seed  of  all  true  morallife  implanted  in  us.  Compare  v  10. 

‘  “  By  faith  ”  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 
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4  ing  is  wrought  steadfastness,  and  steadfast-  ‘'‘''y  “'■« 
ness  IS  the  proof  of  soundness,  and  proof  ^.wtg’in&e 

5  gives  rise  to  hope;  and  our  hope  cannot 

shame  us  in  the  day  of  trial;  because  the  love  of  God 
IS  shed  forth  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has 

6  been  given  unto  us.  For  while  we  were  yet  helpless 
^  [in  our  sins],  Christ  at  the  appointed  time  died  for  sin- 
T  ners.  Now  hardly  for  a  righteous  man  will  any  be 

found  to  die  (although  some  perchance  would  even  en- 

8  dure  death  for  the  good),  but  God  gives  proof  of  His 
own  love  to  us,  because  ivhilo  ive  were  yet  sinners 

9  Chiist  died  for  us.  Much  more,  now  that  we  have 
been  justified  in  His  blood,^  shall  we  be  saved  through 

10  Him  from  the  wratlr  to  come.  For  if,  when  avc  lAmre 
His  enemies,  Ave  Avere  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  His  son,  much  more,  being  already  reconciled,  shall 

1 1  Ave  be  saved,  by  sharing  iiF  His  life.  Nor  is  this  our 
hope  only  for  the  time  to  come ;  but  also  [in  our  pres¬ 
ent  sutferings]  Ave  exult  in  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  reconcilia¬ 
tion  Avith  God. 

12  This,  therefore,  is  like  the  case^  AAdien 

,1  ,  ’  For  Christ  in  His 

through  one  man  [Adam],  sin  entered  into  VJpTsenZ 
the  world,  and  by  sin  death;  and  so  death 

13  spread  to  all  mankind,  because  all  committed  was  for  condem- 

nation.  The 

sm.  for  before  the  Law  Avas  given  [by  “JX 
Moses]  there  was  sin  in  the  world;  but  sin  IrTiiarC 
is  not  reckoned  against  the  sinner,  Avhen  trar..sgress- 

14  there  is  no  law  [forbidding  it];  nevertheless  iSnethoght 
death  reigned  from  Adam  till  Moses,  even  ffindsiH^bo 
OA’’er  those  Avhose  sin  [not  beino"  the  breach  paro^i to fcci  their 

p  "  need  of  it,  BO  that 

ot  laAvJ  did  not  resemble  the  sin  of  Adam. 

DC  inc  occasion 

Noav  Adam  is  an  image  of  Him  that  Avas  to 

I  1  Justijiicd  in  Ilis  blood,  i.  e.  by  participation  in  His  blood;  that  is,  beiny  made  partakers  of 
Ills  death.  Compare  Rom.  vi.  3—8;  also  Gal.  ii.  20. 

“  The  original  has  the  article  before  “  wrath.” 

®  Tills  “  in  ”  should  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  “by.” 

*  Much  difficulty  has  been  caused  to  interpreters  here  by  tlie  “  as  "  (which  introduces 
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come.  But  far  greater  is  the  gift  than  was  the  traiis-  15 
gression  j  for  if  by  the  sin  of  the  one  man  [^Adam^, 
death  came  upon  the  many^  much  more  in  the  grace  of 
the  one  man  Jesus  Christ  has  the  freeness  of  God’s^ 
bounty  overflowed  unto  the  many.  Moreover  the  boon  16 
[of  God]  exceeds  the  fruit®  of  Adam’s  sin  ;  for  the  doom 
came,  out  of  one  offence,  a  sentence  of  condemnation , 
but  the  gift  comes,  out  of  many  offences,  a  sentence  of 
acquittal.  For  if  the  reign  of  death,  was  established  by  17 
the  one  man  [Adam],  through  the  sin  of  him  alone;  far 
more  shall  the  reign  of  life  be  established  in  those  who 
receive  the  overflowing  fullness  of  the  free  gift  of  right¬ 
eousness  by  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  as  18 
the  fruit  of  one  offence  reached  to  all  men,  and  brought 
upon  them  condemnation  [the  source  of  death] ;  so 
likewise  the  fruit  of  one  acquittal  shall  reach  to  all,  and 
shall  bring  justification,  the  source  of  life.  For  as,  by  19 
the  disobedience  of  the  one,  the  many  were  made  sin¬ 
ners;  so  by  the  obedience  of  the  one,  the  many  shall 
be  made  righteous.  And  the  Law  was  added,  that  sin  20 
might  abound;^  but  where  sin  abounded,  the  gift  of 
grace  has  overflowed  beyond  [the  outbreak  of  sin];  21 
that  as  sin  has  reigned  in  death,  so  grace  might  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  life  eternal,  by  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  shall  we®  persist  in  sin  vi. 

the  fii-st  member  of  the  parallel)  having  no  answering  “so”  (nor  anything  equivalent  to 
it)  to  introduce  the  second.  The  best  view  of  the  passage  is  to  consider  “as”  as  used 
elliptically  for  [the  case  is]  as  what  follows,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  Matt.  xxv.  14:  where 
it  is  similarly  without  any  answering  “  so.”  Another  view  is  to  suppose  the  regular  con¬ 
struction  lo_st  sight  of  in  the  rapidity  of  dictation ;  the  second  member  of  the  parallel  being 
virtually  supplied  in  verses  15  to  20. 

1  Not  “  many"  (A.  V,),  but  the  many,  nearly  equivalent  to  all 

^  We  take  grace  and  gift  together.  Compare  the  same  expression  below,  in  verse  17 ; 
literally,  the  free  gift  and  the  boon  of  God,  an  hendiadys  for  the  freeness  of  God's  bounty. 

^  Literally,  the  boon  is  not  as  [that  which  was]  wrought  by  one  man  who  sinned. 

<  A  light  is  thrown  on  this  very  difficult  expression  by  vii.  13;  see  note  on  that  verse. 

®  This  was  probably  an  objection  made  by  Judaizing  disputants  (as  it  has  been  made 
by  their  successors  in  other  ages  of  the  Church)  against  St.  Paul’s  doctrine.  They  argued 
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that  the  gift  of  grace  maybe  more  abundant? 

2  God  forbid.  Vv^e  who  have  died  to  sin,  how 
can  we  any  longer  live  in  sin?  or  have  you 

3  forgotten  that  all  of  us,  when  we  were  bap¬ 
tized  into  fellowship  with  Christ  Jesus,  were 
baptized  into  fellowship  with  His  death? 

4  With  Hjm  therefore  we  were  buried  by  the 
baptism  wherein  we  shared  His  death  [when  we  sank 
beneath  tlie  waters]  that  even  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we 

5  likewise  might  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we 
have  been  grafted^  into  the  likeness  of  His  death,  so 

6  shall  we  also  share  Ilis  resurrection.  For  we  know 
that  our  old  man  was  crucihed^  Avith  Christ,  that  the 
sinful  body  [of  the  old  rnan]^  might  be  destroyed,  that 

7  we  might  no  longer  be  the  slaves  of  sin ;  (for  he  that 

8  is  dead  is  justified®  from  sin).  Noav  if  we  have  shared 
the  death  of  Christ,  Ave  believe  that  we  shall  also  share 

9  His  life;  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  can  die  no  more;  death  has  no  more  dominion 

10  over  Him.  For  He  died  once,  and  once  only,  unto  sin; 

11  but  He  lives  [for  ever]  unto  God.  LikeAvise  reckon  ye 
also  yoursehms  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  living 

12  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus.®  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign 
in  your  dying  body,  causing  you  to  obey  its  lusts ;  nor 

that  if  (as  he  said)  the  sin  of  man  called  forth  so  glorious  an  exhibition  of  tlie  pardoning 
grace  of  God,  the  necessary  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  more  men  sinned  the  more  God 
was  glorified.  Compare  iii.  7 — S,  and  ver.i^e  15  below.  We  know  also,  that  tliis  inference 
was  actually  deduced  by  the  Antinomian  party  at  Corinth,  and  therefore  it  was  the  more 
necessary  for  St.  Paul  to  refute  it. 

*  This  clause,  which  is  here  left  e'liptical,  is  fully  expressed  in  Col.  ii.  12.  This  passage 
cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primitive  baptism  was  by  im¬ 
mersion.  See  p.  401 

-  Literallv,  hrive  become  pnrtnTcers  of  a  vital  union  fas  that  of  a  graft  with  the  tree  into 
which  it  is  grafted]  if  the  representation  of  his  death  jin  baptism].  The  meaning  appears 
to  be.  if  we  h  ive  shared  the  reality  of  His  death,  whereof  we  have  under yone  the  likeness. 

®  Observe  the  mis-translation  in  the  A.  V.  *•  is  crucified.'' 

*  With  “  body  of  sin”  compare  “  body  of  fiesh,”  Col.  ii.  11. 

5  Is  justified,  meaning  that  if  a  criminal  charge  is  brought  against  a  man  who  died  be¬ 
fore  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  he  must  be  acquitted,  since  he  could  not  have  commit¬ 
ted  the  act  charged  against  him.  °  The  best  MSS.  omit  "  our  Lord.” 


It  is  a  self-con¬ 
tradictor/  per- 
verti  n  of  this 
truth  to  conclude 
from  it  that  we 
should  pcrsift  in 
sin  in  order  toc.all 
forth  a  greater 
exhibition  of 
God’s  grace ;  for 
spiritual  life 
(which  is  the 
grace)  cannot  co¬ 
exist  with  spirit¬ 
ual  death. 
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give  up  your  members  to  sin,  as  instruments  of  un¬ 
righteousness;  but  give  yourselves  to  God,  as  being  13 
restored  to  life  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  to  His 
service  as  instruments  of  righteousness;  for  sin  shall  not  14 
have  the  mastery  over  you,  since  you  are  not  under  the 
Law,^  but  under  grace. 

The  Chri<=:tian’s  What  then?  shall  we  sin  because. we  are  15 

freedom  from  the 

Law  consists  in  uudcr  thc  Luw,  but  under  grace  ?  God 

living  lu  the  mo-  ‘  O 

no't''from‘\eafof  foi'bid.  Know  yc  not  that  He  to  whose  ser-  IG 

its  penalties,  but  .  .  ,  •, 

as  necessary  vicc  vou  ffivc  vourseivcs,  IS  vour  real  mas- 

fruits  of  the  spir-  •'  ^  , 

ituai  life  whereof  wlicthcr  sin,  wliosc  ciid  IS  death,  or  obe- 
suvesof^sircan  dieiice,  wliosG  end  is  righteousness.  But  God  17 
this  freedom  ”  be  thanked  that  you,  who  were  once  the 

from  the  Law ;  n  •  r* 

stiirpubjectTo  slaves  of  sin,  obeyed  from  your  hearts  the 
the  Law^^which  tcachiiig  whcrcby  you  were  moulded  anew;^  18 

are  the  necessary 

results  of  sin.  aiid  wheii  you  Avere  ireed  Irom  the  slavery 

of  sin,  you  became  the  bondsmen  of  righteousness.  '  (I  19 
speak  the  language  of  common  life,  to  show  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  your  fleshly  nature  [which  must  be  in  bondage 
either  to  the  one,  or  to  the  other].)  For  as  once  you 
gave  up  the  members  of  your  body  for  slaves  of  un¬ 
cleanness  and  licentiousness,  to  work  the  deeds  of  li¬ 
cence  ;  so  now  must  you  give  them  up,  for  slaves  of 
righteousness  to  work  the  deeds  of  holiness.  For  when  20 
you  Avere  the  slaves  of  sin,  you  were  free  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  righteousness.  What  fruit  then  had  you’^  in  21 
those  times,  from  the  deeds  Avhereof  you  are  now 
ashamed?  yea,  the  end  of  them  is  death.  But  now,  22 

1  To  bo  “under  the  law,”  in  St.  Paul’s  language,  means  to  avoid  sin  from  fear  of  penal¬ 
ties  attached  to  sin  by  thc  law.  This  principle  of  fear  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  men 
in  the  path  of  duty.  Union  with  Christ  can  alone  give  man  the  mastery  over  sin. 

2  Literally,  the  mould  of  teaildng  into  u-hlch  you  were  transmitted.  The  metaphor  is  from 
the  casting  of  metals. 

5  It  has  been  alleged  that  “  fruit  ”  (in  N.  T.)  always  means  “  actions  ;  the  fruit  of  a  man 
considered  as  a  tree;  ”  and  that  it  never  means  “  the  fruit  of  his  action.”  But  in  fact  the 
metaphor  is  used  both  ways:  sometimes  a  man  is  considered  as  producing  fruit;  some¬ 
times  as  gathering  or  storing  fruit.  In  the  former  case  “bear  fruit,”  in  the  latter  “have 
fruit,”  is  appropriately  used.  Compare  Rom.  i.  13,  a:  d  al>i  Rom.  xv.  28'  Phil.  1.  22; 
2  Tim.  ii.  6  *  See  notes  on  first  verse  of  this  chapter. 
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being  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  enslaved  to 
the  service  of  God,  your  fruit  is  growth  in  holiness,^ 

23  and  its  end  is  life  eternal.  For  the  wage  of  sin  is  death; 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  master.^ 

vii.  [I  say  that  you  are  not  under  the  Law]  ;  QhJsdanI®  TJe 
or^  are  you  ignorant,  brethren  (for  I  speak  “.aliTAheLnw 
to  those  who  know  the  Law),  that  the  do-  sinfufearthiyna^ 

.  .  '  ’  ture  to  which 

minion  of  the  Law  over  men  lasts  only  dur- 

2  ing  their  life?  thus  the  married  woman  is  had'ns\een“ad- 
bound  by  the  Law  to  her  husband  while  he  spiritual “seryke 
lives,  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  the  law  rJthauhiliusof 

3  which  bound  her  to  him  has  lost  its  hold  was  formerly  the 
upon  her ;  so  that  while  her  husband  is  liv- 

^  more, 

ing  if  she  be  joined  to  another  man,  she  will  be  count¬ 
ed  an  adulteress;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free 
from  the  Law,  so  as  to  be  no  adulteress  although  join- 

4  ed  to  another  man.  Wherefore  you  also  my  brethren, 
were  made  dead  to  the  Law,  by  [union  with]  the 
body  of  Christ ;  that  you  might  be  married  to  another, 
evem  to  Him  Avho  was  raised  from  the  dead;  that  we 

5  might  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  For  when  we  were 
in  the  flesh,  the  sinful  passions  occasioned  by  the  Law 
wrought  in  our  members,  leading  us  to  bring  forth  fruit 

6  unto  death.  But  now  that  we  have  died  [with  Christ] 
the  Law  wherein  we  were  formerly  held  fast,  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  us:  so  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  old 
bondage  of  the  letter,  but  in  the  new  service  of  the 
spirit. 

V 

>  Literally,  Ihe  fruit  which  you  possess  tends  to  produce  holiness.  In  other  words,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  serving  God  is  growth  in  holiness. 

2  We  must  give  “Lord”  its  full  meaning  here.  Sin  was  our  m.aster  (verses  16, 17), 
Christ  is  now  our  master. 

2  Or  are  you  ignorant  f  the  or  (which  is  omitted  in  A.  V.)  referring  to  what  has  gone 
before,  and  implying,  if  you  deny  what  I  have  said,  you  must  be  ignorant  of,  &c.,  or  in  other 
words,  you  must  acknowledge  what  I  say,  or  be  ignorant  of  See.  The  reference  here  is  to  the 
assertion  in  verses  14  and  15  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that  Christians  “  are  not  under  the 
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The  Law  Ins  been  What  shall  "we  say  then?  that  the  Law  is  7 

above  s.iid  lo  lie  _  ,  -r>  .  .  i  T 

the  occasion  of  gni ?  That  De  fap  Irom  us!  Lut  then  i 

sin.  For  when  its 

L“coLi™'e“to  should  not  have  known  wliat  sin  was,  ex- 
a  sense  of  duty.  thpough  tho  Law ;  thus  I  should  not 

have  known  the  sin  of  coveting,  unless  the 

shalt  not  covet}  But  8 


the  Hi  as  wliicli  be 
fore  were  doue  in 
ignornrice,  are 
now  doue  in  spite 
of  the  resistance 
of  conscience. 

For  the  ciirn«l 
nature  of  the  na¬ 
tural  man  fulfills 
the  evil,  which 
his  8)*irituul  na¬ 
ture  condemns. 
Thus  a  struggle 
is  produced  in 
which  the  worse 
part  in  man  tri¬ 
umphs  over  rho 
better,  the  law  of 
his  fiesh  over  the 
law  of  his  mind. 
And  man  in  him¬ 
self  ( I  wysfif^  V. 


Law  had  said  Thou 

when  sin  had  gained  by  the  commandment 
a  vantage  ground  [against  me],  it  wrought 
ill  me  all  manner  of  coveting;  (for  where 
there  is  no  law,  sin  is  dead). '  And  I  felt^  9 
that  I  was  alive  before,  when  I  knew  no  law; 
but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  rose 
to  life,  and  I  died;  and  the  very  command-  10 

25)  witliout  the  t-tp  />  it 

help  of  Christ’s  moiit  wliosc  cud  IS  life,  was  found  to  me  tne 

Spirit,  n»ust  con- 

wrsln“rtw[  cause  of  death;  for  sin,  when  it  had  gained  11 
nature.  ^  Vantage  ground  by  the  commandment,  de¬ 

ceived  me  to  my  fall,  and  slew  me  by^  the  sentence  of 
the  Law. 

Wherefore  the  Law  indeed  is  holy  and  its  command-  12 
ments  are  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  Do  I  say  then  13 
that  Good  became  to  me  Death  ?^  Far  be  that  from 
me.  But  I  say  that  sin  wrought  this ;  that  so  it  might 
be  made  manifest  as  sin,  in  working  Death  to  me 


law."  For  the  argument  of"  the  present  passage,  see  the  marginal  summary.  St.  Paul’s 
view  of  the  Christian  life  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters,  is  that  it 
consists  of  a  death  and  a  resurrection ;  the  new-made  Chrisyan  dies  to  sin,  to  the  world,  to 
the  flesh,  and  to  the  Law;  this  death  he  undergoes  at  his  first  entrance  into  communion 
with  Christ,  and  it  is  both  typified  and  realized  when  he  is  buried  beneath  the  baptismal 
waters.  But  no  sooner  is  he  thus  dead  with  Christ,  than  he  rises  wi  h  Him;  he  is  made 
partaker  of  Christ’s  resurrection;  he  is  united  to  Christ’s  body;  he  lives, in  Christ,  and  to 
Christ;  he  is  no  longer  “  in  the  flesh,”  but  “in  the  spirit.” 

1  Exod.  XX.  17  (LXX.)  This  illustration  appears  conclusive  against  the  view  of  Eras¬ 
mus  and  others  who  understood  the  following  statement  (“  without  the  Law,  sin  is  dead") 
to  mean  that  the  Law  irritates  and  provokes  sin  into  action,  on  the  principle  of  “  nitimur 
in  vetitum.”  Lor  the  lust  of  concupiscence  is  quite  as  active  in  an  ignorant  Heathen  as 
in  ail  instructed  Pharisee.  ^ 

“  For  this  meaning  of  “I've”  see  1  Thess.  iii.  8. 

2  Liferally,  htj  the  commandment ;  which  denounced  death  against  its  violators. 

<  Literally,  IS  it  iecowe.^  equivalent  to  do  I  say  that  it  henmef  If  with  several  good 
MSS.  we  replace  the  perfect  by  the  aorist,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  We  must  supply 
“become  death”  again  after  “sin.” 
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tlirougli  [the  knowledge  of]  Good;  that  sin  might  be¬ 
come  beyond  measure^  sinful,  by  the  commandment. 

14  For  we  know  that  the  Law  is  spiritual;^  but  for  me, 
I  am  carnal,®  a  slave  sold  into  the  captivity  of  sin. 

15  What  I  do,  I  acknowledge  not;  for  I  do  not  what  I 

16  Avould,  but  Avhat  I  hate.  But  if  my  will  is  against  my 
deeds,  I  thereby  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the 

17  Law.  And  now  it  is  no  more  I  myself  Avho  do  the 

18  evil,  but  it  is  the  sin  which  dwells  in  me.  For  1  know 
that  in  me,_that  is,  in  my  flesh,  good  abides  not;  for  to 
will  is  present  Avith  me,  but  to  do  the  right  is  absent; 

19  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  Avhich  I 

20  Avoiild  not,  that  I  do.  Noav  if  my  oAvn*  Avill  is  against 
my  deeds,  it  is  no  more  1  myself  Avho  do  them,  but  the 

21  sin  Avhich  dwells  in  me.  I  find  then  this  law,  that 
though  my  Avill  is  to  do  good,  yet  evil  is  present  Avith 

22  me;  for  I  consent  gladly  to  the  law  of  God  in  my  inner 

23  man;  but  I  behold  another  law  in  my  members,  Avar- 
ring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  making  me  cap- 

24  tive  to  the  laAV  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  0 

'  Thi.'s  explains  Rnm.  v.  20.  In  both  passages  St.  Paul  states  the  object  of  the  law  to  be 
to  lay  (low'll,  as  it  were,  a  boundary  line  which  should  mark  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong; 
so  that  sin,  by  transgressing  this  line,  might  manifest  its  real  nature,  and  be  distinctly  re¬ 
cognized  for  what  it  is.  The  law  was  not  given  to  provoke  man  to  sin  (as  some  have  un¬ 
derstood,  Horn  v.  2"),  but  to  stimulate  the  conscience  into  activity. 

2  It  may  be  asked,  how  is  this  consistent  with  many  passages  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  Law  as  a  carnal  ordinance,  and  opposes  it  as  iMtr  to  spirit  f  The  answer  is,  that  here 
he  speaks  of  the  Law  under  its  moral  aspect,  as  is  plain  from  the  whole  context. 

^  Scarcely  anything  in  this  Epistle  has  caused  more  controversy  than  the  question 
■whether  St.  Paul,  in  tlie  following  description  of  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  wherein  the  fle.di  gains  the  victory,  meant  to  describe  his  own  actual  state.  The 
best  answer  to  this  question  is  a  comparison  between  vi.  17  and  20  (where  he  tells  the  Ro¬ 
man  Christians  that  they  nre  nii  hnr/er  the  slavts  of  si/i),  vii.  14  (where  he  says  /  om  car- 
KAi.,  a  slave  sold  into  the  captivity  of  sin),  and  viii.  4  (where  he  includes  himself  among 
those  who  live  not  the  life  of  the  Jlesh,  but  the  life  of  the  spirit,  i.  e.  who  are  not  c.vr.nal). 
It  is  surely  clear  that  these  descriptions  cannot  be  meant  to  belong  to  the  same  person  at 
the  same  time,  fl  he  best  commentary  on  the  whole  passage  (vii.  7  to  viii.  13)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  condensed  expression  of  the  same  truths  pontained  in  Gal.  v.  IG  18 ;  Walk  in 
the  spirit,  and  v  e  six  .a  i.l  ni  -t  fut.fil  the  df.sikk  of  th  e  flesh  ;  for  the  dtsih  e  of  the  flesh 
flghts  against  the  spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  spirit  flghts  against  the  flesh ;  and  this  variance 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  would  hinder  you  from  doing  that  which  your  will  prefers;  but 
if  you  be  led  by  the  spirit,  you  are  not  tinder  the  Law.  <  The  “  I  ”  iu  1  will  is  emphatic. 
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wretclied  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
this  body  of  death  ? 

I  thank  God  [that  He  has  now  delivered  me]  through  2^ 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

So  then  in  myself/  though  I  am  subject  in  “my  mind 
to  the  law  of  God,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  am  subject  to  the 
,  law  of  sin. 


But  with  that  Now,  therefore,  there  is  no  condemnation  viii 
TanquLhe,i“™in  thosc  wlio  areiiiChrist  Jesus/  for  the  2 
andheSllnabieti  Hw  of  tlic  SpLit  of  lifc  iu  Cbi'ist  Jcsus  has 
cording  t/  toe  frccd  mc  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death, 
cording  the  (which  was  impossible  to  the  Law,  3 

God’sTrunrhiid-  because  by  the  flesh  it  had  no  power),  by 

ren  are  those  on-  .  -r-r*  o  •  ti  n  • 

ly  who  are  thus  scudiug  llis  owu  feou  111  tflc  likciiess  ot  sin- 

enahled  by  the  ^ 

indwelling  Spirit  flesh,  aud  ou  behalf  of  sin,  overcame®  sin 
in  the  flesh/  to  the  end,  that  the  decrees  of  4 
the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  Flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.®  For  they  who  live  5 

1 1  in  myself,  i.  e.  without  the  help  of  God.  This  expression  is  the  ♦cey  to  the  whole 
passage.  St.  Paul,  from  verse  14  to  verse  24,  has  been  speaking  of  himself  as  he  was  in 
himself  i.  e.  in  his  natural  state  of  helplessness,  with  a  conscience  enlightened,  but  a  will 
enslaved;  the  better  self  struggling  vainly  against  the  worse.  Ever3’-  man  must  continue 
in  this  state,  unless  he  be  redeemed  from  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Christians  are  (so  far  as 
God  is  concerned)  redeemed  already  from  this  state;  but  in  themselves,  and  so  far  ns  they 
live  to  themselves,  they  are  still  in  bondage.  The  redemption  which  they  ( potentially,  if 
not  actually,  possess,  is  the  subject  of  the  8th  Chapter.  Leighton  (though  his  view  of  the 
whole  passage  would  not  have  entirely  coincided  with  that  given  above)  most  beautifully 
expresses  the  contrast  between  these  two  states  (of  bondage  and  deliverance)  in  his  ser¬ 
mon  on  Rom.  viii.  35:  “  Is  this  he  that  so  lately  cried  out,  0  wretched  man  that  lam!  who 
shall  deliver  me!  that  now  triumphs,  0  happy  man!  who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  Yes,  it  is  the  same.  Pained  then  with  the  thoughts  of  that  miserable  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  bodj'  of  death,  and  so  crjung  out,  who  will  deliver?  Now  he  hath  found  a 
deliverer  to  do  that  for  him,  to  whom  he  is  for  ever  united.  So  vast  a  difference  is  there 
betwixt  a  Christian  taken  iu  himself  and  in  Christ. 

2  The  clause  which  follows,  from  “  who  walk”  to  “  Spirit,”  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS., 
having  (it  would  seem)  been  introduced  by  a  clerical  error  from  verse  4. 

^  Literally,  condemned,  i.  e.  put  it  to  rebuke,  worsted  it.  Compare  Heb.  xi.  7. 

*  “  In  the  flesh,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  seat  of  its  power. 

^  The  contrast  between  the  victory  thus  obtained  by  the  spirit,  with  the  previous  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  soul  to  the  flesh,  is  thus  beautifully  described  by  Tertullian:  —  “When  the 
Soul  is  wedded  to  the  Spirit,  the  Flesh  follows  —  like  the  handmaid  who  follows  her  wed¬ 
ded  mistress  to  the  husband’s  home  —  being  thenceforward  no  longer  the  servant  of  the 
Sou],  but  of  the  Spirit,”  The  whole  passage  forms  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  part 
of  the  Epistle. 
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after  the  flesh,  mind  fleshly  things;  but  they  who  live 
after  the  Spirit  mind  spiritual  things,  and  the  fleshly 
G  mind  is  death ;  but  the  spiritual  mind  is  life  and  peace. 

7  Because  the  fleshly  mind  is  enmity  against  God;  for  it 

8  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be;  and  they 

9  whose  life  is  in  the  Flesh  cannot  please  God.  But 
your  life  is  not  in  the  Flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  indeed 
the  Spirit  of  God  be  dwelling  in  you ;  and  if  any  man 

10  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  not  Christ’s.  But  if 
Christ  be  in  ^^ou,  though  your  body  be  dead,  because 
of  sin  [to  which  its  nature  tends],  yet  your  spirit  is 
life\  because  of  righteousness  [which  dwells  within 
i  if  Spirit  of  Him  who  raised  Jesus  from 
the  dead  be  dwelling  in  you.  He  who  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  endow  with  life  also  your  dying 

12  bodies,  by  His^  Spirit  which  dwells  within  you.  There¬ 
fore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors  bound  not  to  the  Flesh, 

13  that  we  should  live  after  the  Flesh  [but  to  the  Spirit]; 
for  if  you  live  after  the  Flesh,  you  are  doomed  to  die; 
but  if  by  the  Spirit  you  destroy  the  deeds  of  the  body, 
in  their  deatlft  you  will  attain  to  life. 

14  For  afl  who  are  led  by  God’s  Spirit,  and  such  persons 

15  they  alone,^  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  YOU  <^on.scinusness of 

1  ,  •  1  r>c  •  •  ,  child-like  love  to 

nave  not  received  a  Spirit  of  bondao'e  that  and 

•*-  o  1  ‘-“•-lu  they  anticipate  a 

you  should  go  back  again  to  the  state  of  slav-  perfe’ift  "“ate^”™ 
ish  fear,  but  you  have  received  a  Spirit  of  »ion”to*God’^wiii 
acloption  wherein  we  cry  [unto  God]  savins’ 
lb  Tat/ier.  *  The  Spirit  itself  bears  witness 
with  our  own  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children 


t  The  word  here  used  is  in  St.  Paul’s  writings  scarcely  represented  adequately  bv  life  • 
it  generally  means  more  than  this,  viz,  life  triumphant  wtr  death.  '  ' 

2  The  MSS.  are  divided  here.  One  reading  must  be  translated  because  of  instead  of  bn 
This  will  make  the  clause  exactly  parallel  with  the  end  of  verse  10.  Tholuck  gives  an 
able  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  accusative  reading. 

^  This  translation  is  necessary  to  represent  the  reference  to  death  as  expressed  in  the 
preceding  verb  (mortjyj/,  A.  V.)  * 

<  Tney  and  thy  alone,  they  and  not  the  carnal  seed  of  Abraham. 

^  Back  again.  Compare  Gal.  i.  v.  9.  to  .  ^  . 

Ihee  note  on  Gal.  iv.  e. 
oo 
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of  God.  And  if  children,  then  heirs:  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ;  that' if 
to^anothe/sute  nQw  wc  sliarc  His  sutferings,  we  should  here-  17 

freed  from  evil.  .irTO 

‘-in  after  share  His  glory.  For  I  reckon  that 
Ji“y  the*'?'  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  nothing 
who  suggests’  -worth,  wdien  set  against  the  glory  which 

their  prayers  and  '  ^  « 

longings.  shall  soon  be  revealed  unto  us.  4 or  tne  la 
longing  of  the  creation  looks  eagerly  for  the  time  when 
[the  glory  of]  the  sons  of  God  shall  be  revealed.  For  20 
the  creation  was  made  subject  to  decay,  not  by  its  own 
will,  but  because  of  Him  who  subjected  it  thereto,^  in 
hope:  for  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  21 
its  slavery  to  death,  and  shall  gain  the  freedom  of  the 
sons  of  God  when  they  are  glorified.^  For  we  know  22 
that  the  whole  creation  is  groaning  together,  and  suf¬ 
fering  the  pangs  of  labor,  which^  have  not  yet  brought 
forth  the  birth.  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  23 
who  have  received  the  Spirit  for  the  first  fruits^  [of  our 
inheritance],  even  we  ourselves  are  groaning  inwardly, 
longing  for  the  adoption  whieh  shall  ransom  our  body 


1  God  is  probably  meant  by  “  him  who  subjected.”  The  difficulties  vrhicli  have  been 
felt  with  regard  to  this  expression  are  resolvable  (like  all  the  difficulties  of  Theism)  into 
the  permission  of  evil.  This  awful  mystery  St.  Paul  leave.s  unsolved;  but  he  tells  us  to 
wait  patiently  for  its  solution,  and  encourages  us  to  do  so  by  liis  inspired  declarations,  in 
this  and  other  places  (as  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  &c.),  that  the  reign  of  evil  will  not  be  eternal,  but 
that  good  will  ultinsately  and  completely  triumph.  It  should  he  observed  that  Evil  Is 
always  represented  in  Scripture  as  in  its  nature  opposed  to  God,  not  .as  included  necessa¬ 
rily  in  His  plan;  even  where  God  is  represented  as  subjecting  his  creatures  to  its  tempo¬ 
rary  dominion. 

^  Literally,  ilie  freedom  whkh  belongs  to  the  glorif  cation  of  (lie  sons  of  God. 

®  Literally,  continuing  to  suffer  thejianga  of  labor  even  until  noto.  St.  Paul  here  suggests 
an  argument  as  original  as  it  is  profound.  The  very  straggles  which  all  animated  beings 
make  against  pain  and  death,  show  (he  says')  that  pain  and  death  are  not  a  part  of  the 
proper  laws  of  their  nature,  but  rather  a  bondage  imposed  upon  them  from  -without.  Thus 
every  groan  and  tear  is  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil.  St. 
Augustine  extends  the  same  argument  in  the  Confessions  (book  xui.)  as  follows: — “Even 
in  that  miserable  restlessness  of  the  spirits,  who  fell  away  and  discovered  their  own  dark¬ 
ness  when  bared  of  the  clothing  of  Thy  fight,  dost  Thou  sufficiently  reveal  how-  noble 
Thou  madest  the  reasonable  creature;  to  which  nothing  ■null  suffice  to  yield  a  happy  rest, 
less  than  Thee.”  See  also  De  Civ.  Det,  1.  22,  c.  1: — “The  nature  Which  enjoyed  God, 
shows  that  it  was  formed  good,  even  by  its  very  defect,  in  that  it  is  therefore  miserable 
because  it  enjoyeth  not  God.”,  (Oxford  translation.  Library  of  Fathers). 

*  See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  22' 
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24  from  its  bondage.  For  our  salvatioid  lies  in  liope ;  but 
hope  possessed  is  not  hope,  since  a  man  cannot  hope 

25  for  what  he  sees  in  his  possession;  but  if  we  hope  for 
things  not  seen,  we  steadfastly^  endure  the  present,  and 

26  long  earnestly  for  the  future.  And,  even  as®  we  long 
for  our  redemption,  so  the  Spirit  gives  help  to  our 
weakness;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for 
as  we  ought;  but  the  Spirit  itself  makes  intercession 
for  us,  with  groans  [for  deliverance]  which  words  can- 

27  not  utter.  But  He  who  searches  our  hearts  knows 
[though  it  be  unspoken]  what  is  the  desire  of  the  Spir¬ 
it,*  because  He  intercedes  for  the  saints  according  to 
the  will  of  God. 

28  ]\Ioreover,  we  know  that  all  things®  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God,  midstVAheir 

^  ’  persecutions 

29  who  have  been  called  according  to  His  pur-  horeAZn '‘ex¬ 
pose.  For  those  whom  He  foreknew.  He  fecuSTtkuAri^ 
also  predestined  to  be  made  like®  to  the  pat- 

tern  of  His  Son,  that  many  brethren  Eaight 

30  be  joined  to  Him,  the  first-born.  And  those  [HdgJ.'iloTirthij 
whom  He  predestined,  them  He  also  called;  power  ill  the 

^  ^  whole  Creation, 

and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified;  t^enwrom  nu 
and  whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glori- 

• 

^  Literally,  we  were  saved,  i.  e.  at  our  conversion ;  for  the  context  does  not  oblige  us  to 
take  the  aorist  here  as  a  perfect.  The  exact  translation  would  be,  “  the  salvation  whertti: 
we  were  called  lies  in  hope.” 

“  The  verb  denotes,  we  hng  earneslhj  for  {he  future;  the  prepositional  phrase  implies, 
with  steadfast  endurance  of  the  present. 

^  After  ta  like  manner,  we  must  supply  as  we  long  from  the  preceding  clause;  aud  the 
object  of  hng  is  our  redemption  (by  verse  23). 

■'  This  passage  is  well  explained  by  Archbishop  Leighton,  in  the  following  beautiful 
words:  “  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  in  exciting  the  he.art  at  times  of  prayer,  to  break  fortli 
in  ardent  desires  to  God,  whatsoever  the  words  be,  whether  new  or  old,  yea  possibly  with¬ 
out  words;  and  then  most  powerful  when  it  words  it  least,  but  vents  in  sighs  and  groans 
that  cannot  be  expressed.  Our  Lord  understands  the  language  of  these  perfectlj',  and 
likes  it  best;  He  knows  and  approves  the  meaning  of  His  own  Spirit;  He  looks  not  to  the 
outward  appearance,  the  shell  of  words,  as  men  do.”  Leighton’s  Exposition  of  Lord's 
Prayer. 

5  All  things,  viz.  whether  sad  or  joyful.  IVe  must  remember  that  this  was  written  in 
the  midst  of  persecution,  and  in  the  expectation  of  bonds  and  imprisonment.  See  verses 
17,  IS,  and  35,  and  Acts  xx.  23. 

®  L  ke  tn  suffering  seems  meant.  Compare  riiil.  i!i.  1C :  “  The  fellowship  of  His  suffer- 
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fiecL  What  shall  we  say  then  to  these  things?  If  God  31 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?  He  that  spared  not  32 
Ilis  own  Soa,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?  What  33 
accuser  can  harm  God’s  chosen?  it  is  God  who  justifies 
tliemd  What  judge  can  doom  us?  It  is  Christ  who  34 
died,  nay,  rather,  who  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  yea,  who 
is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  makes  intercession 
for  us.  Who  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  35 
Can  suffering,  or  straitness  of  distress,  or  persecution, 
or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  the  peril  of  our  lives,  or 
the  swords  of  our  enemies?  [though  we  may  say], 
as  it  is  written,  “ihr  Tlijj  sal'e  toe  are  Idlled  all  ilieclay  36 
long ^  tv e  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter 37 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  38 
death,  nor  life,  nor  all  the®  Principalities  and  Powers 
of  Angels,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  30 
things  above,  nor  things  below,  nor  any  power  in  the 
whole  creation,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 


I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ — (and  my  con-  ix. 
bears  me  witness,  with  the  Holy 

I  have  2 

great  heaviness,  and  unceasing  sorrow  in  my 


Th«  fact  that 
God  has  adopted 
Christians  as  His 
peculiar  people,  SCIGIICG 

and  rejected  the  .  .  ..  t  t 

Jews  from  their  Spirit  s  tGstimony,  that  1  llG  not ) 

exclusive  pnvi-  ^  ^  ^  / 

leges,  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  ’with 


ings,  being  made  conformable  to  His  death.”  [Does  not  this  limit  it  too  mnch?  Compare 
2  Cor.  iii.  18:  “  We  are  gradually  transformed  into  the  same  likeness.”  And  see  also  1 
Cor.  XV.  49]. 

1  St.  Paul  is  here  writing  and  thinking  of  his  own  case,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  liable 
daily  to  be  dragged  by  their  accusers  before  the  tribunals.  No  accusers  could  harm  them 
because  God  acquitted  them;  no  judicial  condemnation  could  injure  them,  because  Christ 
was  the  assessor  of  that  tribunal  before  which  they  must  be  tried.  The  beauty  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  passage  (as  -well  as  its  personal  reference  to  the  circumstances  of'  its  writer 
and  its  readers)  are  much  man-ed  by  placing  marks  of  interrogation  after  justifies  and 
diul 

2  Ps.  xliv.  22  (LXX.) 

3  The  expressions  principalities  and  powers  w-ere  terms  applied  in  the  Jewish  theology  to 
divisions  of  the  hierarchy  of  angels,  and,  as  such,  were  familiar  to  St.  Paul’s  Jewish  rLd- 
ers.  Compare  Eph.  i.  21,  and  Col.  i.  16. 
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3  heart ;  yea,  I  could  wish  that  I  myself  were  farmer  deai- 

,  •'  lugs.  Fornotall 

cast  out  irom  Christ  as  an  accursed  thing,  for  o^AbiSlam'^but 

4  the  sake  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  accord-  poiLn  of'^em 
ing  to  the  flesh;  who  are  the  seed  of  Israel, 

whom  God  adopted  for  His  children,  whose  were  the 
glory  of  the  Shekinah,  and  the  Coyenants,  and  the 
Lawgiying,  and  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the 

5  promises  of  blessing.  Whose  fathers  were  the  Patri¬ 
archs,  and  of  whom  (as  to  His  flesh)  was  born  the  Christ 

.  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen. 

6  Yet  I  speak  not  as  if  the  promise  of  God  had  fallen 
to  .the  ground ;  for  not  all  are  Israel  who  are  of  Israel, 

7  nor  because  all  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all 
the  children  of  Abraham;  but  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 

8  he  caUedl^  That  is,  not  the  children  of  the  flesh  of 
Abraham  are  the  sons  of  God,  but  his  children  of  the 

9  promise  are  counted  for  his  seed.  For  thus  spake  the 
word  of  promise,  saying,  “  this  time  will  I  come,  and 
SARAH  shall  have  a  son,''^  [so  that  Ishmael,  although 

10  the  son  of  Abraham,  had  no  part  in  the  promise].  And 
not  only  so,  but  [Esau  likewise  was  shut  out;  for]  when 
Pebekah  had  conceived  two  sons  by  the  same  husband, 
our  forefather  Isaac,  yea,  while  they  were  not  yet  born, 

11  and  had  done  nothing  either  good  or  bad  (that  God’s 
purpose  according  to  election  might  abide,  coming  not 
from  the  works  of  the^  called,  but  from  the  will  of  The 

12  Caller),  it  was  declared  unto  her,  “  The  elder  shall  serve 

13  the  younger  according  to  that  which  is  written, 

Jacob  I  loved,  hut  Esau  I  liatedH 

•  Gen.  xxi.  12  (LXX.)  Compare  Gal.  iv.  22.  The  context  is,  '•'•Let  it  not  he  grievous  in 
thy  sight,  because  of  the  lad  [hhrnatl]  and  because  of  thy  bund-woman  [Hagar],  foi*in  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called.” 

“  Gen.  xviii.  10,  from  LXX.  not  verbatim,  but  apparently  from  memory 

3  Literally,  coming  not  from  works,  but  frbm  the  Cdler. 

*  Gen.  XXV.  2.3  (LXX.)  The  context  is,  “  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  the  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger.” 

‘  ilul.  i.  2,  3  (LXX.) 
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The  Jews  cannot  Wllclt  sll8.ll  WG  tllGlI  ?  SIihII  WC  ChU  I'l 

■mcui^ct^oftLa  Grod  unjust  [because  He  has  cast  off  the  seed 

of  Abraham]?  That  be  far  from  us.  For  15 

own  Scriptures  in  HOSGS  Hg  Saltll,  I  Wtll  ll(lV6  TllCTCy  Oil 

the  case  of  Pha-  ^  ‘71  7 

oi^e^cted ‘ n>at whoM  I  loill  licive  mercij^  ana  1  will  have 
Snl^ious  compassion  on  whom  I  luill  have  compas- 
Jmry^causro?*’  So  theii,  thc  cliolce  comes  not  from  16 

man’s  actions  ;  1  1  i  P 

the  answer  is,  Tviaii’s  Will,  uor  froiu  mall  s  speed,  but  irom 

that  the  created  > 

Wi|at:re““'  God’s  mercy.  And  thus  the  Scripture  says  17 
have*’ det’crniined  to  Pharaoli,  Evcu  foT  tliis  eiid  clicl  I  vaisc 
Creator.  j  might  sliow  mij  poiver  in  thee^ 

and  that  my  name  might  he  declared  throughout  all  the 
earthy^  According  to  His  will,  therefore.  He  has  18 
mercy  on  one,  and  hardens  another.  Thou  wilt  say  to  19 
me,  then,®  “Why  does  God  still  blame  us?  for  who  can 

1  Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  (LXX.) 

2Exod.  ix.  16,  according,  to  LXX.,  with  two  slight  changes. 

3  “  Thou  wilt  say  ”  ....  Here  comes  the  great  question — no  longer  made  from  the 
standing-point  of  the  Jew,  but  proceeding  from  the  universal  feeling  of  justice.  St.  Paul 
answers  the  question  by  treating  the  subject  as  one  above  the  comprehension  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  when  considered  in  itself  objectively.  If  it  be  once  acknowledged  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  character  and  ultimate  fate  of  a  good  and  a  bad  man, 
the  intellect  is  logically  led,  step  by  step,  to  contemplate  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  The  question  “  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?”  will  equally 
occur  and  be  equally  pei-plexing  in  any  system  of  religion,  either  natural  or  revealed.  It 
is  in  fact  a  difficulty  springing  at  once  from  the  permitted  existence  of  evil.  Scripture 
considers  men  under  two  points  of  view;  first,  as  created  by  God,  and  secondly,  as  free 
moral  agents  themselves.  These  two  points  of  view  are,  to  the  intellect  of  man,  iiTecon- 
cilable;  yet  both  must  be  true,  since  the  reason  convinces  us  of  the  one,  and  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  other.  St.  Paul  here  is  considering  men  under  the  first  of  these  aspects,  as 
the  creatures  of  God,  entirely  dependent  on  God’s  will.  It  is  to  be  obsen^ed  that  he  does 
not  say  that  God’s  will  is  arbitrary,  but  only  that  men  are  entirely  dependent  on  God’s 
will.  The  reasons  by  which  God’s  wTU  itself  is  determined  are  left  in  the  inscrutable 
mystery  which  conceals  God’s  nature  from  man. 

The  objection  and  the  answer  given  to  it,  partly  here  and  partly  chap.  iii.  6,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 

Objector.— \i  men  are  so  entirely  dependent  on  God’s  will,  how’  can  He  with  justice 
blame  their  actions? 

Answer. — By  the  very  constitution  of  thj’ nature  thou  art  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
blameworthiness  of  certain  actions  and  the  justice  of  their  punishment  (iii.  6);  therefore 
it  is  self-contradictory  to  say  that  a  certain  intellectual  view  of  man’s  dependence  on  God 
would  make  these  actions  innocent;  thou  art  forced  to  feel  them  guilty  whether  thou 
wilt  or  no,  and  (ix.  20)  it  is  vain  to  argue  against  the  constitution  of  thy  nature,  or  its 
Author. 

The  metaphysical  questions  relating  to  this  subject  which  have  divided  the  Christian 
world  are  left  unsolved  by  Scripture,  which  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
inconsistency  between  the  obieMjyp  and  subjective  views  of  roan  and  his  actions.  Hence 
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20  resist  His  will?”  Nay,  ratlier,  oli  man,  who  art  thou 
that  disputest  against  God  ?  “  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
to  him  that  formed  it^  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thu.sf'^ 

21  ‘■‘■Hath  not  the  potter  j^ower  over  the  clayf^  to  make  out 
of  the  same  lump  one  vessel  for  honor  and  one  for  dis- 

22  honor?  But  what  if  God  (though  willing  to  show  forth 
His  wrath,  and  to .  make  known  His  power)  endured 
with  much  long-suffering  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  de- 

23  struction,  [and  cast  them  not  at  once  away]?  And 
what  if  thus  He  purposed  to  make  known  the  riches 
of  His  glory  bestowed  upon  vessels  of  mercy,  which  He 

24  had  before  prepared  for  glory  ?  And  such  are  we, 
whom  He  has  called  not  only  from  among  the  Jews,  but 

25  from  among  the  Gentiles,  as  He  saith  also  in  Hosea,  “/ 
ivill  call  them  my  people  which  ivere  not  my  aiso  the  jev,ish 
people^  and  her  beloved  ivhich  ivas  not  helov-  orthe“'^aiunrof 

26  ed  d  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  the  place  rejection  of 

^  ^  the  disobedient 

ivhere  it  ivas  said  unto  them^  Ye  are  not  my 

many  have  been  led  to  neglect  one  .side  of  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  making  consistent 
theory;  thus  the  Pelagians  have  denied  the  dependence  of  man's  will  on  God,  and  the 
Eatalists  have  denied  the  freedom  of  man’s  moral  agency. 

We  may  further  observe  that  St.  Paul  does  not  here  explicitly  refer  to  eternal  happi¬ 
ness  or  to  its  opposite.  His  main  subject  is  the  national  rejection  of  the  .Jews,  and  the 
above  more  general  topics  are  only  incidentally  introduced. 

*  Isaiah  xlv.  9.  Not  literally  from  either  LXX.  or  Hebrew:  but  apparently  from  memo¬ 
ry  out  of  LXX.  There  is  also  a  very  similar  passage  in  Isaiah  xxix.  16,  where,  however, 
the  context  has  less  bearing  on  St.  Paul’s  subject  than  in  the  place  above  cited. 

-  .Teremiah  xviii.  6,  not  quoted  literally,  but  according  to  the  sense.  In  this  and  in  other 
similar  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  few  words  were  sufficient  to  recall  the  whole 
passage  to  St.  Paul’s  Jewish  readers  (compare  Rom.  iv.  18);  therefore,  to  comprehend  his 
argument,  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  the  context  of  the  passage  from  which  he  quotes. 
'I'he  passage  in  Jeremiah  referred  to  is  as  follows: — “Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter’s 
house,  and  behold  he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels.  And  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay 
was  man'cd  in  the  hands  of  the  potter;  so  he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed 
good  to  the  potter  to  make  it.  0  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter, 
snith  the  Lord.  Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter’s  hand,  so  are  ye  in  my  hand,  0  house 
of  Israel.  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pluck  up  and  to  pull  down  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronoun¬ 
ced  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at 
what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to 
plant  it;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good 
wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them.”  Similar  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the 
Apocryphal  books ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  above-cited  passage  of  Isaiah  was  referred 
to  here.  Yet  this  from  Jeremiah  is  so  apposite  to  St.  Paul’s  argument,  that  he  probably 
refers  especially  to  it. 

*  Hosea  ii-  23  CLXX.  almost  verbatim). 
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peoplCy  tlicve  shall  they  he  called  the  sons  of  the  Iwtny 
Gody^  But  Esaias  cries  concerning  Israel,  saying,  27 
'''' Though  the  nuinber  of  the  sons  of  Israel  he  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea^  the  remnant^  shall  he  saved ^  for  lie  doth  28 

complete  His  reckoning^  and  cutteth  if  short  in  righteous¬ 
ness;  yea^  a  short  reckoning  ivill  the  Lord  make  upon  the 
earthy^  And  as  Esaias  had  said  before,  '•'■Except  the 
Lord  of  Sahaoth  had  left  us  a  seed  remaining,  ivehod  been  29 
as  Sodom,  and  had  been  made  like  unto  Gomorrhay  ^ 

What  shall  we  say,  then?  We  say  that  30 

The  cansc  of  this  ,  i.  iV 

file  Gentiles,  though  they  sought  not  alter 
righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteOus- 
^Imsbtingia out- ness,  even  the  righteousness  of  Faith  j  but  31 
that  the  house  of  Israel,  though  they  sought 
rtr^rbrnfin  a  law  of  righteousness,  have  not  attained 
toend'of'thr*  thei'eto.  And  why?  Because^  they  sought  32 
it  not  by  Faith,  but  thought  to  gam  it  by 
the  works  of  the  Law;  for  they  stumbled  33 
lx.  5).  The  against  the  stone  of  stumbling,  as  it  is  writ- 

Christiau  cousid-  O  .  rr  •  ,  P  ± 

«rs righteousness  Echold  I  lav  111  Zioii  u  stoiw  oj  stuni- 

SoSalZ^Zm^,  and  a  rock  of  offence ;  and  no  man 
feit^whether'^*  that  hath  faith  in  Him  shall  he  confoundedly^ 

.lewr  or  Gentile,  ''  , 

shall  be  admitted 

mto  Gixi’s  favor.  ^ly  hoapt’s  dosipe  and  my  prayer  x 

to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  be  saved  ;  for  I  bear  2 
them  Avitness  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  yet  not 
guided  by  knowledge  of  God  ;  for  because  they  knew  3 
not  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  sought  to  establish 


^  Hosea  i.  10  (LXX.) 

2  Compare  remnant,  xi.  5,  left  a  remnant,  xt.  4,  and  left  a  seed  remaimng,  ix.  29;  all  re- 
ferring  to  the  same  subject,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  the  majority  of  the  Israelites  from  God’s 
favor. 

^Isaiah  x.  22,23  (LXX.  almost  verbatim).  ‘Isai.ah  i.  9  (LXX.) 

5  Observe  that  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter  Cod  is  spoken  of  as  rejecting  the 
Jews  according  to  His  own  will;  w'hereas  here  a  moral  reason  is  given  for  their  rejection. 
This  illustrates  what  was  said  in  a  previous  note  of  the  diSercnce  between  the  objective 
and  subjective  points  of  view. 

6  Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  apparently  from  LXX.,  but  not  verbatim,  “stone  of  stumbling  and 
’  rock  of  offence  ”  being  interpolated  and  not  found  exactly  anywhere  in  Isaiah,  though  in 

viii.  14,  there  are  words  nearly  similar.  Compare  also  Matt.  xxi.  44. 
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their  own  righteousness,  therefore  they  submitted  not  to 

4  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  the  end  of  the  Law  is 
Christ,  that  all  may  attain  righteousness  who  have  faith 

5  in  Him.  For  Moses  writes  concerning  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  Law,  saying,  “  The  man  that  hath,  done 

-  6  these  things  shall  live  therein  y  ”  ^  but  the  righteousness 
of  Faith  speaks  in  this  Avise.  Say  not  in  thine  heart, 
^Yho  shall  ascend  into  heaven  that  is,  “Who  can 

V  bring  down  Christ  from  heaven  ?  ”  nor  say,  “  Who 
shall  descend  into  the  abyss  ?  ”  that  is,  Who  can  raise 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  ?  ”  But  hoAV  speaks  it  ? 

8  “  The  Word  is  nigh  thee  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thy  hearty'"  that  is,  the  Word  Faith  which  Ave  pro- 

9  claim,  saying,  “If  Avith  thy  mouth  thou  shalt  confess 
Jesus  for  thy  Lord,  and  shalt  have  faith  in  thy  heart 

10  that  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saAmd.”  For  faith  unto  righteousness  is  in  the  heart, 
and  confession  unto  saHation  is  from  the  mouth.  And 

11  so  says  the  Scripture,  “  A^O  MAN  that  hath  faith  in 
Him  shall  he  confounded  j  ”  ®  for  there  is  no  distinction 

12  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  because  the  same  [Jesus]  is 
Lord  over  all,  and  He  giAms  richly  to  all  Avho  call  upon 

13  Him;  for  EVERY  MAN  ivho  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  he  savedV^ 

14  How  then  shall  they  call  upon  Him  in 

1  Levit.  xviii.  5  (LXX.);  quoted  also  Gal.  iii.  12. 

2  Deut.  XXX.  12.  St.  Paul  here,  though  he  quotes  from  the  LXX.  (verse  8  is  verbatim.) 
vet  slightly  alters  it,  so  as  to  adapt  it  better  to  illustrate  his  meaning.  His  main  state¬ 
ment  is,  “  the  Glad-tidings  of  salvation  is  offered,  and  needs  only  to  he  accepted;  ”  to  this 
he  transfers  the  description  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  Law,  viz.  “the  Word  is  nigh 
thee,”  &c.;  and  the  rest  of  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy  he  applies  in  a  higher  sense  than 
that  in  which  Moses  had  written  it  (according  to  the  true  Christian  mode  of  using  the 
<.ld  Testament),  not  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  is  as  follows: — “  This  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day  is  not 
hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  shouldst  say,  AVho 
shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  ?  Neither 
is  it  beyond  the  sea  that  thou  shouldst  say,  who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us  and  bring  it 
unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it.” 

*  Isaiah  xxviii.  16  (LXX.)  See  ix.  83. 

*Jocl  ii.  32  (LXX.) 
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be  so  aamittoi,  wLoiiT  thov  liavG  put  HO  faith  ?  And  liow 
un!::™aiy"U-  shall  they  put  faith  in  Him  whom  they  never 

And  how  shall  they  hear  of  Him  15 
prive'the  .lews of  jxian  bear  the  tidings?  And  who  shall 
bear  the  tidings  if  no  messengers  be  sent 

iiigs  of  rejection  foi’th  ?  ^  As  it  is  Writteil,  JToiU  hCOjUtiJ^lll 

own  Scriptures.  qJ  tlieiii  that  hear  Gtad-tiaings  oj 

]ieace^  that  hear  Glad-tidings  of  good  things.  ^  let  16 
some  have  not  hearkened  to  the  Glad-tidings,  as  saith 
Esaias,  “Aon?,  luho  hath  given  faith  to  our  teaching?''^ 

So,  then,  faith  comes  by  teaching;  and  our  teaching  IT 
comes  by  the  Word  of  God.  But  I  say,  have  they  18 
not  heard  [the  voice  of  the  teachers]?  Yea,  “  Their 
sound  has  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  ivords 
unto  the  ends  of  the  tvorld.^'^  Again  1  say,  did  not  19 
Israel  know  [the  purpose  of  God]  ?  yea,  it  is  said  first  , 
bv  Moses,  “  I  will  make  you  jealous  against  them  luhkh 
are  no  people,  against  a  Gentile  nation  without  under 
standing  will  I  make  you  wrath.'"  But  Esaias  speaks  20 
boldly,  saying,  “A  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me 
not  ‘  I  was  made  manifest  uuto  them  that  asked  not  af.er 
me."  ®  But  unto  Israel  he  says,  “AZZ  day  long  have  A  21 
spread  forth  my  arms'^  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsay¬ 
ing  people."  ® 

'  This  is  a  justificntion  of  the  mission  of  the  Apostle®  to  the  Gentiles  ivhich  was  an 
offence  to  the  Jews.  See  Acts  xxii.  22. 

“  Isaiah  lii.  7,  apparently  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not  LXX 

2  Isaiah  liii.  1  (LXX.) 

<Ps.  xix.  4  (LXX.)  In  the  psalm  this  is  said  of  “the  heavens,”  which  by  their  won¬ 
derful  phenomena  declare  the  glory  of  their  Creator.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no  comparison 
in  the  psalm  (as  some  have  thought)  between  the  lieacens  and  the  word  of  God.  St.  Paul 
here  quotes  the  Old  '1  estament  (as  he  so  often  does),  not  in  its  primary  meaning,  but  apply¬ 
ing' it  in  a  higher  sense,  or  perhaps  onlj^  as  a  poetical  illustration.  As  to  the  assertion  of 
the  universal  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Dean  Alford  well  observes  that  it  is  not  made  in  a 
ijeogrnjMcal  but  in  a  relifous  sense.  The  Gospel  was  now  preached  to  all  nations,  and 
not  to  the  Jews  alone. 

^  Deut.  xxxii.  21  (LXX.) 

“  Is.  Ixv  1  (LXX.  with  transposition). 

'  The  metaphor  is  of  a  mother  opening  her  arms  to  call  back  her  child  to  her  embrace. 
In  this  attitude  the  hands  are  spread  ooen.  and  hence  the  “hands  ”  ; 

Is.  Ixv.  2  (LXX.) 
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xi.  I  say,  then, — must  think  that  God  ^ho  Jews  how- 

,  eTer,  arc  not  all 

has  cast  off  His  people  ? ^  That  be  far  from  X'bSiUehr 
us ;  for  I  am  myself  also  an  Israelite,  of  the  selected  by  God 
seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Beniamin.  peopTiSld'Xiy 

^  the  unbelieving 

2  God  has  not  cast  off  His  people  whom  He 
foreknew.  Yea,  know  ye  not  what  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Elias,  how  he  intercedes  with  God  against 

3  Israel,  saying,  “Aorc?,  tliei/  have  hilled  Thy  2Jrophet8, 
and  digged  down  Thine  altars,  and  I  only  have  been  left, 

4  and  they  seek  my  life  alsoT^  But  what  says  the  answer 

of  God  to  him  ?  have  yet  left  to  myself  a^remnant, 

even  seven  thousand  men,  ivho  have  not  hoived  the  hnee 

5  to  BaalT  So  likewise  at  this  present  time  there  is  a 
remnant  [of  the  house  of  Israel]  chosen  by  gift  of 

6  grace.  But  if  their  choice  be  the  gift  of  grace,  it  can 
no  more  be  deemed  the  wage  of  wmrks ;  for  the  gift 
that  is  earned  is  no  gift:  or  if  it  be  gained  by  works, 
it  is  no  longer  the  gift  of  grace ;  for  work  claims 

7  wages  and  not  gifts.  What  follows  then  ?  That  which 
Israel  seeks,  Israel  has  not  won ;  but  the  chosen  have 
won  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded,  as  it  is  written, — 

8  “  God  hath  given  them  a  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they 
shoidd  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear,  unto 

9  this  dayT^  And  David  says,  '■'■Let  their  table  be  made 
a  snare  and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling -block  and  a  recom- 

ID  p>ense  unto  them.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they 
may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their  back  alway? 

11  Shall  w'e  say,* then,  “they  have  stumbled 

to  the  end  that  they  might  fall  ?  ”  That  be  jcwsYnai,' 

'  The  particle  liere  asks  a  question  expecting  a  negative  answer  =  is  it  true  that?  must 
%re  think  that?  Also  see  note  on  Gul.  iii.  21. 

-  Alluding  to  Psalm  xciv.  14:  “  Jehovah  shall  not  utterly  cast  out  Ills  people."  (LXX.)  No 
doubt  St.  Paul’s  antagonists  accused  him  of  contradicting  this  prophecy. 

®  1  Kings  xix.  10.  (LXX.  but  not  verbatim). 

*  1  Kings  xix.  13,  more  nearly  according  to  the  Hebrew  than  LXX. 

®  The  verb  corresponds  to  the  noun  in  the  next  ver.se  and  i  i  ix  2T.  See  note  there. 

®  This  quotation  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Dent.  xxix.  4,  and  Isaiah  xxix.  10  (LXX.), 
though  it  does  not  coirespond  verbatim  with  either. 

^  Ps.  Ixix.  23,  24.  (LXX.  nearly  verbatim). 

•  Literally,  /  say  then,  shall  we  conclude  that,  &c.  See  note  on  verso  1. 
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astoexriude  far  fpoiii  US ;  but  pathor  their  stumbling  has 

them  and  their  ^  i  /-i  *1  it  _#  1 

descendants  brought  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  to  pro- 

voice  Israel  to  jealousy!  Now  if  their  stum-  12 
unbelievei'fl  had  bling  enriches  the  Avorld,  and  if  the  lessen- 

011  their  belief  ^  i  i  .  iV 

beeii  grafted  into  jp  (y  Qf  thcip  gfam  uiveswealtli  to  tne  txen- 

the  Christiiin  &  DO 

iL”:anie"orLtal  tilcs,  liow  much  moi'c  must  their  fullness  do! 
Jewishchurch,  For  to  you  who  are  Gentiles  I  say  that,  as  13 

much  more  "I  ■,  .-m  t  i  •  n  •  • 

unhlHevcTs'on  Apostlc  of  thc  Gontilcs,  I  glorify  my  mmis- 
piSiw*  tration  for  this  end,  if  perchance  I  might  14 
from  whicir they  nrovoke  to  jeolousy'"  my  kinsmen,  and  save 
off-  some  among  them.  For  if  the  casting  ot  io 

them  out  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  [to  God], 
what  must  the  gathering  of  them  in  be,  but  life  from 
the  dead? 

Now,  if  the  first  of  the  dough  be  hallowed^,  the  16 
whole  mass  is  thereby  hallowed;  and  if  the  root  be 
hallowed,  so  are  also  the  branches.  But  if  some  of  1 7 
thc  branches  were  broken  off,  and  thou  being  of  the 
wild  olive  stock  wast  grafted  in  amongst  them,  and 
made  to  share  the  root  and  richness  of  the  olive,  yet 
boast  not  over  the  branches:  but  — if  thou  art  boastful  18 
—  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.  Thou  19 
wilt  say  then,  “The  branches  were  broken  off  that  I 
might  be  grafted  in.”  It  is  true, — for  lack  of  faith  20 
they  were  broken  off,  and  by  faith  thou  standest  in 
their  place:  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear;  for  if  God  21 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also 


spare  not  thee.  Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  22 
the  severity  of  God;  towards  them  who  fell,  severity, 
but  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  steadfast 
to  His  Goodness;  for  otherwise  thou  too  shalt  be  cut 
off.  And  they  also,  if  they  persist  not  in  their  faithless-  23 
ness,  shall  be  grafted  in :  for  God  is  able  to  graft  them 

>  Deut.  xxxii.  21  (LXX.),  quoted  above,  ch  x.  19. 

®  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the  Heave-offtring  pi-escribcd  Numbers  xv.  20:  “  le  shall  up 

a  cake-  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for  an  heave-offering." 
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24  in  where  they  were  before.  For  if  thou  wast  cut  out 
from  that  which  by  nature  was  the  wild  olive,  and  wast 
grafted  against  nature  into  the  fruitful  olive,  hoAv  much 
more  shall  these,  the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into 
the  fruitful  stock  from  whence  they  sprang. 

25  For  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  breth-  Thus  God’s  ob- 
ren,  ot  this  mystery,  lest  you  should  be  wise  Jo  ^f^ow^mercy 
in  your  own  conceits;  that  blindness  has  fall-  S. nTs'"p'«r- 
en  upon  a  parF  of  Israel  until  the  full  body  Se''use''o7“he 

ib  ot  the  (jrentiles  shall  have  come  in.  And  so  I?, 

27  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  as  it  is  written,  thFadmil“iJnh 
of  Zion  shall  come  the  deliverer  and  He  shall  Jouselhe'jews 

to  accept  llis 

turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  AwF 

28  this  is  my  covenant  with  themf^  '■^When  1 

shall  take  aivay  their  sins.'''^  In  respect  of  the  Glad- 
tidings  [that  it  might  be  borne  to  the  Gentiles],  they 
are  God’s  enemies  for  your  sakes;  but  in  respect  of 
God’s  choice,  they  are  His  beloved  for  their  father’s 

29  sakes:  for  no  change  of  purpose  can  annul  God’s  gifts 

30  and  call.  And  as  in  times  past  you  were  yourselves^ 
disobedient  to  God,  but  have  now  received  mercy  up- 

31  on  their  disobedience;  so  in  this  present  time  they 
have  been  disobedient,  that  upon  your  obtaining  mer- 

32  cy  they  likewise  might  obtain  mercy.  For  God  has 
shut  up®  all  together  under  disobedience,  that  He  might 

33  have  mercy  upon  all.  0  depth  of  the  bounty,  and  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God ;  how  unfathoma- 

31  ble  are  His  judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  Ills 
paths!  Yea,  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord 

oi)  or  who  hath  been  His  counsellor  ? Or  hath 

first  given  unto  God.,  that  he  should  deserve  a  recom- 

For  the  phrase  used  here  compare  2  Cor.  i.  14,  2  Cor.  ii.  5,  Rom.  xv.  15. 

Isaiah  lix.  20.  (LXX.  almost  verbatim). 

“  Isaiah  xxvii.  9.  (LXX.  nearly  verbatim). 

^  Throughout  this  passage  in  the  A.  V.,  the  word  for  disobedience  is  translated  ns  if  it 

were  equivalent  to  unbelief,  which  it  is  not.  Compare  i.  30:  '•'■disobedient  to  jiarenls.” 

‘‘  “Shut  up.”  Compare  Gal.  iii.  22. 

« Isaiah  xl.  13.  (LXX.,  nearly  verbatim).  Quoted  also  (omitting  the  middle  and 

adding  the  end  of  the  verse),  1  Cor.  ii.  16, 
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pense?"'’^  For  from  Him  is  the  beginning,  and.  by  Him  36 
the  life,  and  in  Him  the  end  of  all  things. 

Unto  Him  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 

Exhortation.,  to  I  EXHORT  you,  therefore,  brethren,  as  you  xn. 
and  earnest  per-  would  acknowledge  the  mercies  of  God,  to 

formance  of  the  *  •/’  11  1 

duties  belonging  offer  Youi"  bodics  a  living  sacritice,  noly  ancl 
anU"l‘ve.’^’  wcll-pleasing  unto  God,  which  is  your  reas- 
S  ("iibihjf  onable^  worship.  And  be  not  conformed  to  2 
the  civil  magia-  fashiou  of  tlus’world,  but  be  transformed 
Xauytxin.8  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  by  an 
^Sr'cFcUng  unerring  test  you  may  discern  the  will  of 

ail  duties  to  our  °  i  •  i  •  n  i  x 

neighbor.  All  eycn  that  which  is  good,  and  accepta- 

“a]xiiril-  ble,  and  perfect.  For  through  the  grace  3 
ptetationof"  bestowed  upon  me  [as  Christ’s  Apostle],  I 

Christ's  speedy  j.T  •  1  C 

coming.  warii  Bvcry  man  among  you  not  to  ttiinK  ot 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  but  to 
seek  a  sober  mind,  according  to  the  measure  of  faith 
which  God  has  given  him.  For  as  we  have  many  4 
limbs,  which  are  all  members  of  the  same  body,  though 
they  have  not  all  the  same  office ;  so  wo  ourselves  are  5 
air  one  body  in  Christ,  and  fellow-members  one  of 
another;  but  Ave  have  gifts  differing  according  to  the  G 
grace  Avhich  God  has  given  us.®  He  that  has  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  let  him  exercise  it  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  faith.  He  that  has  the  gift  of  ministra-  7 

1  Job  xli.  n  (according  to  the  sen.se  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  LXX.) 

2  Rens'inable  loorMp,  as  contrasted  witli  the  unreasonable  worship  of  those  whose  faith 

rested  only  on  outward  form.  See  note  on  i.  9.  »  See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  20. 

*  “  Measure  of  faith  ”  here  seems  (from  the  context  of  the  following  verses)  equivalent 
to  “charism”  as  Chrysostom  takes  it.  The  particular  t.alent  given  by  God  may  be  called 
a  measure  of  faith,  as  being  that  by  the  use  of  which  each  man’s  faith  will  be  tried 
(Compare,  as  to  the  verbal  expressions,  2  Cor.  x.  13.)  This  expl.anation  is,  perhaps,  not 
verv  satisfactory;  but  to  understand  measure  as  meaning  amount  is  still  less  so,  for  a  dou¬ 
ble  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  imply  a  double  faith.  The  expression  is  so  perplexing  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  words  crept  into  the  text  here  by  mi^take 
having  been  originally  a  marginal  explanation  of  “the  proportion  of  faith”  just  below. 
“Literally  '‘■the  many.” 

<•  The  comtruction  and  the  parallel  both  seem  to  require  a  comma  at  the  end  of  verse  5, 
and  a  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  verse  6. 
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tion,  let  liiin  minister ;  let  the  teacher  labor  in  tcach- 

8  ing;  the  exhorter,  in  exhortation.  He  who  gives,  let 
him  give  in  singleness  of  mind.  He  who  rules,  let  him 
rule  diligently.  He  who  shows  pity,  let  him  show  it 

9  gladly.  Let  your  love  be  without  feigning.  Abhor 

10  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  Be 
kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  in  lirotherly  love; 

11  in  honor  let  each  set  his  neighbor  above  himself.  Let 
your  diligence  be  free  from  sloth,  let  your  spirit  grow 

12  with  zeal;  be  true  bondsmen  of  your  Lord.  In  your 
hope  be  joyful ;  in  your  sufferings  be  steadfast ;  in  your 

13  prayers  be  unwearied.  Be  liberal  to  the  needs  of  the 

14  saints.  And  show  hospitality  to  the  stranger.  Bless 

15  your  persecutors;  yea,  bless,  and  curse  not.  Bejoice 

16  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep. 
Be  of  one  mind  amongst  yourselves.  Set  not  your 
heart  on  high  things,  but  suffer  yourselves  to  be  borne 
along^  with  the  lowly.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  con- 

17  ceits.  Repay  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Be  provident  of 

18  good  report  in  the  sight  of  all  meny”-  If  it  be  possible, 
as  far  as  lies  in  yourselves,  keep  peace  with  all  men. 

19  Revenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,  but  give  place  to  the 
wrath  [of  God]  f  for  it  is  written,  “  Vengeance  is  mine;  I 

20  ivill  repay,  saith  the  LordV^  Therefore,  ^^If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;  for  in 
so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  headi'^ 

'21  Be  not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

xiii.  Let  every  man  submit  himself  to  the  authorities  of 
.  government;  for  all  authority  comes  from  God,  and 

'  This  is  the  literal  translation. 

*  This  is  a  quotation  nearly  verbatim  from  Prov.  iii.  4.  (LXX.)Se0  n.  on  2  Cor.  viii.  21. 
®  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  Chrysostom,  and  is  supported  by  the  ablest  modern  inter¬ 
preters.  For  “wrath”  in  this  sense,  compare  Rom.  v.  9,  1  Thess.  ii.  16. 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  3-5.  (LXX*.  but  not  verbatim). 

®  Prov.  XXV.  21.  (LXX.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the 
melting  of  metals.  It  is  obvious  that  “thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head”  could 
never  have  meant  “  thou  shalt  destroy  him  ;  ”  because  to  feed  an  enemy  could  in  no  sense 
destroy  him. 
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llie  authorities  which  now  are,  have  been  set  in  their 
place  by  God:  therefore,  he  who  sets  himself  against  2 
the  authority,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God;  and  they 
who  resist  will  bring  judgment  upon  themselves.  For 
the  magistrate  is  not  terrible  to  good  works/  but  to  3 
evil.  Wilt  thou  be  fearless  of  his  authority?  do  what  is 
good,  and  thou  shalt  have  its  praise.  For  the  magis-  4 
trate  is  God’s  minister  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou 
art  an  evil  doer,  be  afraid;  for  not  by  chance  does  he 
bear  the  sword  [of  justice],  being  a  minister  of  God, 
appointed  to  do  vengeance  upon  the  guilty.  Where-  5 
fore  you  must  needs  submit,  not  only  for  fear,  but  also  6 
for  conscience  sake;  for  this  also  is  the  cause  why  you 
pay  tribute,  because  the  authorities  of  government  are 
ofhcers  of  God’s  will,  and  this  is  the  very  end  of  their 
daily  work.  Pay,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues;  tribute  7 
to  whom  tribute  is  due;  customs  to  whom  customs; 
fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom  honor.  Owe  no  8 
debt  to  any  man,  save  the  debt  of  love  alone ;  for  he 
who  loves  his  neighbor  has  fulfilled  the  law.  For  the  9 
law  which  says  “  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ;  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder'  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ‘  Thou  shalt  not 
hear  false  luitness  j  Thou  shalt  not  covet"^  (and  whatso¬ 
ever  other  commandment  there  be),  is  all  contained  in 
this  one  saying,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self  Love  works  no  ill  to  his  neighbor;  therefore  10 
Love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  Law. 

This  do,  knowing  the  season  wherein  we  stand,  and  11 
that  for  us  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  for  our 
salvation  is  already  nearer  than  when  we  first  believed. 
The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand;  let  us  there-  12 
fore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on 

*  We  must  remember  that  this  -vvas  written  before  the  Imperial  government  had  begun 
to  persecute  Christianity.  It  is  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  general  administration  of  the 
Roman  criminal  law. 

“Exod.  XX.  13  —  17.  (LXX.) 


®Levit.  xix.  IS  (LXX.) 
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13  the  armor  of  light.  Let  us  walk  (as  in  the  light  of 
day)  ill  seemly  guise;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
not  in  dalliance  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envy- 

14  ing.  But  clothe  yourselves  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  take  no  thought  to  please  your  fleshly  lusts. 


xiv.  Him  who  is  weak  in  his  faith  receive  into  Those  Christiana 
your  fellowship,  imposing  no  determinations  supeptitious  dis- 

2  of  doubtful  Questions.  Some  have  faith  that  tween  meats  and 

days  should  be 

they  may  eat  all  things:  others,  who  are 

3  weak,^  eat  herbs  alone.  Let  not  him  who  Xandau^houw 
eats  despise  him  who  abstains,  nor  let  him  wth  charity,  and 
who  abstains  judge  him  who  eats,  for  God  othOT“4etLr' 

4  has  received  him  among^  His  people.  Who  sime  Christ ‘had 
art  thou,  that  judgest  another’s  servant?  To  IfTiis^  favor’L' 

,  .  their  common 

his  own  master  he  must  stand  or  fall;  but  he 

shall  be  made  to  stand,  for  God  is  able  to  set  him  up. 

5  There  are  some  who  esteem  one  day  above  another; 
and  again  there  are  some  who  esteem  all  days  alike; 

6  let  each  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  who 
regards  the  day,  regards  it  unto  the  Lord;  and  he  who 
regards  it  not,  disregards  it  unto'  the  Lord.  He  who 
eats,  eats  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  gives  God  thanks;  and 
he  who  abstains,  abstains  unto  the  Lord,  and  gives 

7  thanks  to  God  likewise.  For  not  unto  himself  does  any 

8  one  of  us  either  live  or  die ;  but  whether  we  live,  we 
live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the 
Lord;  therefore,  living  or  dying,  we  are  the  Lord’s. 

9  For  to  this  end  Christ  died,  and“  lived  again,  that  He 
10  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living.  But 


3  These  were  probably  Christians  of  Jewish  birth,  who  so  feared  lest  they  should  (with¬ 
out  knowing  it)  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  or  was  otherwise  ceremonially 
unclean  (which  might  easily  happen  in  such  a  place  as  Rome),  that  they  abstained  from 
meat  altogether.  Thus  Josephus  {Life,,  §  8,  quoted  by  Tholuck)  mentions  some  Jewish 
priests  who,  from  such  conscientious  scruples,  abstained  while  prisoners  in  Rome  from  all 
animal  food.  So  Daniel  and  his  fellow-captives  in  Babylon  refused  the  king’s  meat  and 
wine,  and  ate  pulse  alone,  that  they  might  not  defile  themselves  (Dan.  i.  8 — 12).  The  tone 
and  precepts  of  this  14th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  correspond  with  1  Cor.  viii. 

2  Literally,  received  him  unto  Himself .  ^  “  Rose  again  ”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

.•^9 
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thou,  why  judgest  thou  thy  brother?  Or  thou,  why 
despisest  thou  thy  brother?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  11 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  And  so  it  is  written,  “As 
I  live^  saitJi  the  Lord^  every  Icnee  shall  hoiu  to  we,  and 
'  every  tongV/e  shall  acknowledge  God^^  So,  then,  every  12 
one  of  us  shall  give  account  to  God  [not  of  his  breth-  13 
ren,  but]  of  himself  Let  us  then  judge  each  other  no 
more,  but  let  this  rather  be  your  judgment,  to  put  no 
stumbling-block  or  cause  of  falling  in  your  brother’s 
way.  1  know  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  14 
that  nothing  is  in  itself  unclean;  but  whatever  a  man 
thinks  unclean,  is  unclean  to  him.  And  if  for  meat  thou  15 
grievest  thy  brother,  thou  hast  ceased  to  walk  by  the 
rule  of  love.  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom 
Christ  died. 

I  say  then,  let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of  ^  For  16 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right-  17 
eousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  he 
who  lives  in  these  things  as  Christ’s  bondsman  is  well-  18 
pleasing  to  God,  and  cannot  be  condemned®  by  men. 

Let  us  therefore  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  19 
such  as  may  build  us  up  together  into  one.  Destroy 
not  thou  the  work  of  God  for  a  meal  of  meat.  All  20 
things  indeed  [in  themselves]  are  pure;  but  to  him  that 
eats  with  stumbling  all  is  evil.  It  is  good  neither  to  21 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drinlH  wine,  nor  to  do  any  other  thing, 
whereby  thy  brother  is  made  to  stumble.®  Hast  thou  22 
faith  [that  nothing  is  unclean]  ?  keep  it  for  thine  own 
comfort  before  God.  Happy  is  he  who  condemns  not  23 
himself  by  his  own  judgment.*  But  he  who  doubts,  is 

'  Isaiah  xlv.  23.  (LXX.  not  accurately,  but  apparently  from  memory). 

^  Compare  1  Cor.  x.  29. 

^  Literally,  is  capable,  of  standing  any  test  to  which  he  may  hepmt. 

J  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  anj^  of  the  weaker  brethren  actually  did  scruple 
to  drink  wine ;  it  may  be  put  only  hypothetically.  But  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
feared  to  taste  wine,  part  of  which  had  been  poured  in  libation  to  idols.  Daniel  (in  tha 
passage  above  referred  to)  refused  wine. 

‘  We  adopt  the  reading  sanctioned  by  Tischendorf,  w'hich  omits  one  or  two  words. 

•  See  note  on  ii.  18. 
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thereby  condemned  if  he  eats,  because  he  has  not  faith^ 
that  he  may  eat;  and  every  faithless  deed^  is  sin. 


XV.  ^  And  we,  who  are  strong,^  ought  to  bear  the  infirmi- 

2  ties  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  each 
of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  good  ends,  to  build  him 

3  up.  For  so-^  Christ  pleased  not  Himself,  but  in  Him 
was  fulfilled  that  which  is  written,  “  The,  vepTociclies  of 

4  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  upon  meT^  For  our  in¬ 
struction  is  the  end  of  all  which  was  written  of  old; 
that  by  steadfast  endurance,  and  by  the  counsel  of  the 

5  Sciiptures,  we  may  hold  fast  our  hope.  Now  may  God, 
fiom  whom  both  counsel  and  endurance  come,  grant 

6  you  to  be  of  one  mind  together,  according  to  the  will 
of  Christ,  that  you  may  all  [both  strong  and  weak], 
with  one  heart  and  voice,  glorify  the  God  and  Father 

7  of  our  Lord  J esus  Christ.  Wherefore,  receive  one  an¬ 
other  into  fellowship,  to  the  glory  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
also  received  you. 

8  For  I  say  that  J  esus  Christ  came  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  circumcision,  to  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  God, 

9  and  confirm  the  promises  made  to  our  fathers;  and  that 
the  Gentiles  should  praise  God  for  His  mercy,  as  it  is 
written,  “Fhr  this  cause  I  will  acknoivledge  thee  among 

10  the  Gentiles,^  and  will  sing  unto  ihg  namer^  And  again 

11  it  is  said,  ''■  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  dlis  people  and 
again,  ^'■Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles,  and  laud  Him 

12  all  ye  peoples  and  again  Esaias  saith,  There  shall 
come  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over 

13  the  Gentiles  •  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  hopeP^  Now 

1  Literally,  he  eats  not  from  faith. 

*  Literally,  every  deed  whuh  springs  net  from  faith  \that  it  is  a  right  is  sin. 

’  Literally,  “  We  the  strong.”  St.  Paul  here  addresses  the  same  pai'ty  whom  he  so  often 

exhorts  to  patience  and  forbearance;  those  w'ho  called  themselves  “  the  spiritual  ”  tGal. 

vi.  1,  1  Cor.  iii  1),  and  boasted  of  their  “  knowledge  ”  (1  Cor.  viii.  1).  See  p.  408. 

*  The  even"  of  A.  V.  is  not  in  the  original.  For  Christ  also"  is  the  literal  English. 

6  Ps.  Ixix.  9  fLXX.)  «  Ps.  xviii.  49  (LXX.) 

’’  Deut.  xxxil.  43  (LXX.)  See  note  on  ix.  25. 

*  Ps.  cxvii.  1  (LXX.) 


®  Isaiah  xi  10  (LXX.) 
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may  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  you  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the 
mighty  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

St.  Paul  givoB  Cut  I  am  persuaded,  my  brethren,  not  14 
S  boidirt'o  only  by  the  reports  of  others,'  but  by  my 
Christians,  as  be-  Qwu  ludsTmeiit,  that  you  urc  already  full  of 

ing  the  Apnstle  Jo  .inn  in  1 

hV?ntS“s"oon  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  and 
hVwiy  topain“  able,  of  yourselves,  to  admonish  one  un¬ 
ready  executed  other.  Yct  I  have  written  to  you  somewhat  15 
“Sn,i“rts  boldly  in  parts  [of  this  letter],  to  remind 
?fr‘artTnffleid  you  [rathcr  than  to  teach  you],  because  of 
by  other  laborers.  that  gift  of  grace  which  God  bestowed  upon 
hemustgoto  that  I  sliould  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  16 

Jerusalem  to 

eonIriUtfons";''  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  serving  in  the  Glad- 
of  the  dangers  tidings  of  God,  that  I  might  present  the 
to  meet  there.  Geiitiles  to  God,  US  u  pricst  presents  the 
offering^,  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  unto  Him,  hallowed 
by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have  therefore  17 
the  power  of  boasting  in  Christ  J esus,  concerning  the 
thino-s  of  God;  for  I  Avill  not  dare  [as  some  do]  to  18 
glorify  myself  for  the  labors  of  others^,  but  I  will 
speak  only  of  the  works  which  Christ  has  wrought  by 
me,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  obedience,  by  word  and 
deed,  with  the  might  of  signs  and  wonders,  the  might  19 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  that  going  forth  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  round  about  as  far  as'  Illyricum,  I  have  ful¬ 
filled  my  task  in  bearing  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ. 
And  my  ambition  Avas  to  bear  it  according  to  this  rule,  20 
[that  I  should  go]  not  Avhere  the  name  of  Christ  was 
known  (lest  I  should  be  building  on  another  man’s 
foundation),  but  [where  it  was  unheard]  ;  as  it  is  21 
written,  “  To  whom  He  was  not  spoken  o/,  they  shall 

^  Observe  the  force  of  the  “  I  myself  also.” 

2  Literally,  “  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  Gentiles,  a  priest  presenting  an  offering 
in  respect  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  God,  that  the  Gentiles  might  be  offered  up  as  an  offering  well- 
pleasing  unto  Him."  The  same  thing  is  said  under  a  somewhat  different  metaphor,  2  Cor. 
xi.  2.  ®  Compare  2  Cor.  x.  15,  the  whole  of  which  passage  is  parallel  to  this. 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this,  p.  539. 
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see ;  and  the  people  who  have  not  heard  shall  under¬ 
stand.''''  ^ 

22  This  is  the  cause  why  I  have  often  been  hindered 

23  from  coming  to  you.  But  now  that  I  have  no  longer 
room  enough  [for  my  labors]  in  these  regions,  and 
have  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  you  these  many  years, 

24  so  soon  as  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain  I  will  come 
to  you ;  for  I  hope  to  see  you  on  my  way,  and  to  be 
set  forward  on  my  journey  thither  by  you,  after  I  have 
in  some  measure  satisfied  my  desire  of  your  company. 

25  But  now  I  am  going  to  Jerusalem,  being  employed  in 

26  a  ministration  to  the  saints.  For  the  provinces  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  have  willingly  undertaken  to 
make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  among  the 

27  saints  in  Jerusalem.  Willingly,  I  say,  they  have  done 
this ;  and  indeed  they  are  their  debtors ;  for  since  the 
Gentiles  have  shared  in  the  spiritual  goods  of  the 
brethren  in  Jerusalem,  they  owe  it  in  return  to  minis- 

28  ter  to  them  in  their  earthly  goods.  When,  therefore, 
I  have  finished  this  task,  and  have  given  to  them  in 
safety  the  fruit  of  this  collection,  I  will  come  from 

29  thence,  by  you,  into  Spain.  And  I  am  sure  that  when 
I  come  to  you,  my  coming  will  receive  the  fullness  of 

30  Christ’s^  blessing.^  But  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  love  which  the  Spirit 
gives,  to  help  me  in  my  conflict  with  your  prayers  to 

31  God  on  my  behalf,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the 
disobedient  in  Judma,  and  that  the  service  which  I 
have  undertaken  for  Jerusalem  may  be  favorably  re- 

32  ceived  by  the  Saints;  that  so  I  may  come  to  you  in 
joy,  by  God’s  will,  and  may  be  refreshed  in  your 

33  companionship.  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all, 
Amen. 


1  Isaiah  lii.  15  (LXX.) 

*  This  ‘‘  I  will  come  to  you,”  is  probably  an 
MSS.;  but  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  sense 
«  “  Gospel  ”  is  not  in  any  of  the  best  MSS. 


interpolation,  as  it  is  omitted  by  the  best 
<  Literally,  J  shall  come  in  the  fullness,  cfc. 
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commeniiaHon  I  commeiid  to  you  Phoebo  our  sister,  wlio  xvi 

saiutaHona  to  jg  a  ministerinff  servant  of  the  Church  at 

numerous  Ho-  ^  *  1  •  xU  O 

man  Christians.  Cenclire® ;  that  you  may  receive  her  in  the  A 

Lord,  as  the  saints  should  receive  one  another,  and  aid 
her  in  any  business^  wherein  she  needs  your  help  ; 
for  she  has  herself  aided  many,  and  me  also  among  the 


rest. 

Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquilla^,  my  fellow-laborers  in  3 
the  work  of  Christ  Jesus,  who,  to  save  my  life,  laid  4 
down  their  own  necks ;  who  are  thanked,  not  by  me 
alone,  but  by  all  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles.  Greet 
likewise  the  Church  which  assembles  at  their  house. 

Salute  Epacnetus  my  dearl3^-beloved,  who  is  the  first  5 
fruits  of  Asia  ^  unto  Christ. 

Salute  Mary,  who  labored  much  for  me.  6 

Salute  Andronicus  and  Junias,  my  kinsmen  and  fel-  7 
low  prisoners^,  who  are  well  known  among  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  who  were  also  in  Christ  before  me. 

Salute  Amplias,  my  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord.  8 


1  From  the  use  of  legal  terms  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  business  on  which  Phoebe 
was  visiting  Rome  was  connected  with  some  trial  atjaw. 

2  The  most  ancient  MSS.  read  Pmca  for  Priscilla  here;  the  names  being  the  same. 
When  and  where  they  risked  their  lives  for  St.  Paul,  we  know  not,  but  may  conjecture  at 
Ephesus.  We  see  here  that  they  had  returned  to  Rome  (whence  they  had  been  driven 
by  the  edict  of  Claudius)  from  Ephesus,  where  we  left  them  last.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  wife  mentioned  first,  contrary  to  ancient  usage.  Throughout  this  chapter  we  observe 
instances  of  courtesy  towards  women  sufficient  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  a  recent  infidel 
writer,  who  accuses  St.  Paul  of  speaking  and  feeling  coarsely  in  reference  to  women;  we 
cannot  but  add  our  astonishment  that  the  same  writer  should  complain  that  the  standard 
of  St.  Paul’s  ethics,  in  reference  to  the  sexual  relations,  is  not  sufficiently  elevated,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  considers  the  instincts  of  the  German  race  to  have  first  introduced 
into  the  world  the  true  morality  of  these  relations.  One  is  inclined  to  a.sk  whether  the 
present  facility  of  divorce  in  Germany  is  a  legitimate  development  of  the  Teutonic  in¬ 
stinct;  and  if  so,  whether  the  law  of  Germany,  or  the  law  of  our  Saviour  (Mark  x.  12) 
enforced  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  10),  expresses  the  higher  tone  of  morality,  and  tends  the 
more  to  elevate  the  female  sex.  Concerning  Priscilla  and  Aquilla,  see  p.  349. 

3  Asia,  not  Achaia,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  The  province  of  proconsular  Asia 
is  of  course  meant.  Compare  p.  363,  note  2. 

*  When  were  they  St.  Paul’s  fellow-prisoners  ?  Probably  in  some  of  those  imprison¬ 
ments  not  recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  which  he  alludes  2  Cor.  xi.  23.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
in  calling  them  his  “  kinsmen”  St.  Paul  means  that  they  were  really  related  to  him,  or 
onlv  that  they  were  Jews.  (Compare  Rom.  ix.  3).  The  latter  supposition  seems  im¬ 
probable,  because  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  others  in  this  chapter,  mentioned  without 
the  epithet  of  kinsmen,  were  certainly  Jews;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,'  it  seems  unlikely 
that  so  many  of  St.  Paul’s  relations  as  are  here  called  “kinsmen”  (verses  7, 11,  21) 
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9  Salute  Urbanus,  my  fellow-workman  in  Christ’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  Stachys  my  dearly-beloved. 

10  Salute  Apelles,  who  has  been  tried  and  found  trust¬ 
worthy  in  Christ’s  work. 

Salute  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  Aristo- 
bulus.^ 

11  Salute  Rerodion,  my  kinsman. 

Salute  those  of  the  household  of  Narcissus^  who  are 
in  the  Lord’s  fellowship. 

12  Salute  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  the  faithful  laborers- 
in  the  Lord’s  service. 

Salute  Persis  the  dearly-beloved,  who  has  labored 
much  in  the  Lord. 

13  Salute  Rufus®,  the  chosen  in  the  Lord  and  his  moth¬ 
er,  who  is  also  mine. 

14  Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas,  Patrobas,  Her¬ 
mes,  and  the  brethren  who  are  with  them. 

15  Salute  Philologus,  and  Julia,  Nereus  and  his  sister, 
and  Olympas,  and  all  the  saints  who  are  with  them. 

16  .Salute  one  another  Avith  the  kiss  of  holiness.* 

The  Churches  of  Christ  [in  Achaia]  salute  you. 


17  I  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  keep  your  eyes  ™e?esfed“'‘ 
upon  those  who  cause  divisions,  and  cast 


should  be  mentioned  in  a  single  chapter.  Perliaps  we  may  take  a  middle  course,  and 
suppose  the  epithet  to  denote  that  the  persons  mentioned  were  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

1  This  Aristobulus  was  probably  the  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  and  Tacitus,  to  whom  Nero  in  A.  d.  55  gave  the  government  of  Lesser  Armenia. 
He  had  very  likely  lived  previously  at  Rome,  and  may  still  have  kept  up  an  establishment 
there,  or  perhaps  had  not  yet  gone  to  his  government.  See  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  7,  and  Joseph. 


Ant.  XX.  5. 

2  There  were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  name  of  Narcissus  at  Rome  about  this  time; 
one  the  well-known  favorite  of  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  28,  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  57,  65,  xiii.  Ij, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d.  54,  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  and  therefore 
before  this  Epistle  was  written;  the  other  was  a  favorite  of  Nero’s,  and  is  probably  the 
person  here  named.  Some  of  his  slaves  or  freedmen  had  become  Christians.  This  Nar¬ 
cissus  was  put  to  death  by  Galba  (Dio.  Ixiv.  3). 

3  St.  Mark  (xv.  21)  mentions  Simon  of  Cyrene  as  “  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus;  ’ 

the  latter  therefore  was  a  Christian  well  known  to  those  for  whom  St.  Mark  wrote,  and 
probably  is  the  same  here  mentioned.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  she  whom  St.  Paul 
mentions  here  with  such  respectful  affection,  was  the  wife  of  that  Simon  who  bore  our 
Saviour’s  cross.  "  See  n.  on  1  Thess.  v.  26. 
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stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others,  contrary  to  the 
teaching  which  you  have  learned.  Shun  them  thataie  18 
such ;  for  the  master  whom  they  serve  is  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly :  and  by  their  fair 
speaking  and  flattery  they  deceive  the  hearts  of  the 
guileless.  I  say  this,  because  the  tidings  of  your  19 
obedience  have  been  told  throughout  the  world.  On 
your  own  behalf,  therefore,  I  rejoice :  but  1  wish  you 
not  only  to  be  simple  in  respect  of  evil,  but  to  be  wise 


Christians  at 
Corinth  to  those 
at  Rome, 


for  good.  And  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  20 
under  your  feet  speedily. 

The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you. 

Timotheus,  my  fellow-laborer,  and  Lucius,  21 

Salutations  from  ^ 

and  Jason  \  and  Sosipater^  my  kinsmen,  sa¬ 
lute  you. 

I,  Tertius,  wTio  have  written  this  letter,  salute  you  22 
in  the  Lord. 

Gains  who  is  the  host,  not  of  me  alone,  but  also  of  23 
the  whole  Church,  salutes  you. 

Erastus^,  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  and  the  brother 
Quartus,  salute  you. 


^oncSn.  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  24 
with  you  all. 


Now  I  commend  you  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  25 
you  steadfast,  according  to  my  Glad-tidings,  and  the 
preaching^  of  Jesus  Christ - whereby  is  un- 

’  Jason  is  mentioned  as  a  Thessalonian,  Acts  xvii,  5 ;  he  had  probably  accompanied  St. 
Paul  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth. 

“  Sosipater  is  mentioned  as  leaving  Corinth  with  St.  Paul,  soon  after  this  Epistle  was 
written  (Acts  xx.  4). 

®  This  Gaius  (or  Caius)  is  no  doubt  the  same  mentioned  (1  Cor.  i.  14)  as  baptized  at 
Corinth  by  St  Paul  with  his  own  hands.  In  Acts  xx  4  we  find  “  Gaius  of  Derbe”  leav¬ 
ing  Corinth  with  St.  Paul,  soon  after  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  but  this  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  different  person;  although  this  is  not  certain,  considering  how  the  Jews  mi¬ 
grated  from  one  place-  to  another,  of  which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  an  obvious  example. 

*  Erastus  is  agaip  mentioned  (as  stopping  at  Corinth)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  Probably  the 
same  Erastus  who  went  with  Timotheus  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  on  the  way  towards 
Corinth  (Acts  xix.  22). 

®  Literally,  prodamntion. 
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veiled  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  in  eternal 

26  times  ^  of  old,  but  has  now  been  brought  to  light,  and 

made  known  to  all  the  Gentiles  by  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Prophets,  by  command  of  the  eternal  God ;  that 
the  Gentiles  might  be  led  to  the  obedience  of  faith 
- ' - unto  Him,  the  only  wise  God,  I  commend 

27  you  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen.^ 


'  -Cleaning,  probably,  the  times  of  the  Ancient  Dispensation.  Compare  the  use  of  the 
same  expression,  Tit.  i.  2.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  saying  that  this  mystery  was 
“  kept  secret  ”  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  yet  confirmed  by  the  Prophetical  Scrip¬ 
tures;  for  it  was  hidden  Jrvm  the  Gentiles  altogether,  and  the  prophetical  intimations  of  it 
were  not  understood  by  the  Jews. 

2  Some  MSS.  insert  the  verses  25,  26,  27  after  xiv.  21,  instead  of  in  this  place;  but  the 
greater  weight  of  MS.  authority  is  in  favor  of  their  present  position.  A  good  refutation 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  against  the  authenticity  of  the  last  two  chapters, 
is  given  by  De  Wette  and  Neander;  but,  above  all,  by  V-Acy's  Ilmce  Paulince,  inasmuch 
as  these  very  chapters  furnish  four  or  five  of  the  most  striking  undesigned  coincidences 
there  mentioned. 

®  Little  has  been  said  as  yet  concerning  Cenchrea?.,  and  some  interest  is  given  to  the 
place  both  by  the  mention  of  its  Church  in  the  preceding  Epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  IJ.  and  by 
the  departure  of  St.  Paul  from  that  port  at  the  close  of  his  first  visit  to  Achiiia,  (Acts 
xviii.  18).  We  have  seen,  p.  375,  that  it  was  seventy  stadia,  or  nearly  nine  miles  distant 
from  Corinth,  and,  (p.  3S3),  that  its  position  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  modern  Kikries, 
where  some  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  visible.  The  road  is  described  by  Pausa- 
nias  as  leading  from  Corinth  througli  an  avenue  of  pine-trees,  and  past  many  tombs, 
among  which,  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  w'ere  those  of  the  cyn'c  Diogenes,  and  the 
profligate  Thais.  'I  he  coin  here  engraved  is  that  to  -which  allusion  was  made  p.  383 
note  2.  It  is  a  colonial  coin  of  Antonius  Pius,  and  represents  the  harbor  of  Cenchrem  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausauias. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 


Isthmian  Games.— Koute  through  Macedonia.— Voyage  from  Philippi.— 
Sunday  at  Troas.—Assos.— Voyage  by  Mitylene  and  Trogyllium  to  Mile¬ 
tus. — Speech  to  the  Ephesian  Presbyters. — Voyage  by  Cos  and  Khodes  to 
Patara.— Thence  to  Phoenicia.— Christians  at  Tyre.— Ptolemais.— Events 
at  Caesarea. — Arrival  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  Epistles  which  have  been  already  set  before  the  reader 
in  the  course  of  this  biography,  and  again  in  some  of  those  which 
are  to  succeed,  St.  Paul  makes  frequent  allusion  to  a  topic  which, 
engrossed  the  interest,  and  called  forth  the  utmost  energies,  of  the 
Greeks.  The  periodical  games  were  to  them  rather  a  passion 
than  an  amusement:  and  the  Apostle  often  uses  language  drawn 
from  these  celebrations,  when  he  wishes  to  enforce  the  zeal  and 
the  patience  with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  strain  after  his 
heavenly  reward.  The  imagery  he  employs  is  sometimes  varied. 
In  one  instance,  when  he  describes  the  struggle  of  the  spirit  with 
the  flesh,  he  seeks  his  illustration  in  the  violent  contest  of  the 
boxers  (1  Cor.  ix.  20).  In  another,  when  he  would  give  a  strong 
representation  of  the  perils  he  had  encountered  at  Ephesus,  he 
speaks  as  one  who  had  contended  in  that  ferocious  sport  which 
the  Eomans  had  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  the  fighting  of 
gladiators  with  wild  beasts  (lb.  xv.  32).  But,  usually,  his  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  foot-race  in  the  stadium,  which,  as  it  was  the  most 
ancient,  continued  to  be  the  most  esteemed  among  the  purely 
Greek  athletic  contests.’^  If  we  compare  the  various  passages 
where  this  lan2;uaQ;e  is  used,  we  find  the  whole  scene  in  the  sta- 
dlurn  brought  vividly  before  us, — the  herald?  -who  summons  the 

1  The  victory  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  used  in  the  formula  for  reckoning 
Olympiads  The  stadium  was  the  Greek  unit  for  the  measurement  of  distance. 
With  St.  Paul’s  frequent  reference  to  it  in  the  epistles,  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  Rom.  ix.  16, 
Gal.  ii.  2,  v.  7,  Phil.  ii.  16, 2  Tim.iv.  7, 8,  should  be  compared  two  passages  in  the  Acts, 
XX.  24,  where  he  speaks  of  himself,  and  xiii.  25,  where  he  speaks  of  John  the  Baptist. 

2“  Having  heralded.”  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  Plato  says  that  the  herald  summoned  the 
candidates  for  the  foot-race  first  into  the  stadium. 
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contending  runners, — the  course,  which  rapidly  diminishes  in 
front  of  them,  as  their  footsteps  advance  to  the  goal,’ — ihQ. judge, 
who  holds  out  the  prize  at  the  end  of  the  course, — the  prize  itself, 
a  chaplet  of  fading  leaves,  which  is  compared  with  the  strongest 
emphasis  of  contrast  to  the  unfading  glory  with  which  the  faithful 
Christian  will  be  crowned,^ — the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  victor, 
which  the  Apostle  applies  to  his  own  case,  when  he  speaks  of  his 
converts  as  his  “joy  and  crown,”  the  token  of  his  victory  and  the 
subject  of  his  boasting.^  And  under  the  same  image  he  sets  forth 
the  heavenly  prize,  after  which  his  converts  themselves  should 
struggle  with  strenuous  and  unswerving  zeal, — with  no  hesitating 
step  (1  Cor.  ix.  26), — pressing  forward  and  never  looking  back 
(Phil.  iii.  13,  14), — even  to  the  disregard  of  life  itself  (Acts  xx. 
24).  And  the  metaphor  extends  itself  beyond  the  mere  struggle 
in  the  arena,  to  the  preparations  which  were  necessary  to  success, 
— to  that  severe  and  continued  training,*  which,  being  so  great  for 
so  small  a  reward,  was  a  fit  imacje  of  that  “trainino;  unto  godliness,” 
which  has  the  promise  not  only  of  this  life,  but  of  that  which  is  to 
come, — to  the  strict  regulations^  which  presided  over  all  the  details, 
both  of  the  contest  and  the  preliminary  disci])llne,  and  are  used  to 
warn  the  careless  Christian  of  the  peril  of  an  undisciplined  life, — 
to  the  careful  diet,  which  admonishes  us  that,  if  we  would  so  run 
that  we  may  obtain,  we  must  be  “temperate  in  all  things.” 

'  Phil.  iii.  14.  For  the  course,  see  Phil.  ii.  1 G,  and  2  Tim.  iy  7,  besides  Acts  xx.  24, 
which  is  particularly  noticed  below. 

2  See  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  Phil.  iii.  14.  It  was  a  c'naplet  of  green  leaves,  “a  fading 
crown.”  1  Cor.  ix.  25.  (Cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8;  also  1  Pet.  v.  4.)  The  leaves 
varied  with  the  locality  where  the  games  were  celebrated.  At  the  Isthmus  they 
were  those  of  the  indigenous  pine.  For  <a  time  parsley  %vas  substituted  for  them ; 
but  in  the  Apostle’s  day  the  pine-leaves  were  used  again. 

®  Phil.  iv.  1.  1  Thess.  ii.  19.  This  subject  illustrates  the  frequent  use  of  the 

word  “boast”  by  St.  I’aul. 

^  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  The  Gymnasium  or  training -ground  was  an  important  feature  of 
every  Greek  city.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  we  find  it  in 
1  jNlaec.  i.  14,  and  2  Macc.  iv.  9,  where  allusion  is  made  to  places  of  Greek  amuse¬ 
ment  built  at  Jerusalem. 

^  “  Except  a  man  strive  lawfully.”  2  Tim.  ii.  5.  The  following  were  among  the 
regulations  of  the  athletic  contests  :  Every  candidate  was  required  to  be  of  pure 
Hellenic  descent.  He  was  disqualified  by  certain  moral  and  political  offences.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oatli  that  he  had  been  ten  months  in  training,  and  tliat  he 
would  violate  none  of  the  regulations.  Bribery  was  punished  by  a  tine.  The  can¬ 
didate  was  obliged  to  practise  again  in  the  gymnasium  immediately  before  the 
games,  under  the  direction  of  judges  or  umpires,  who  were  themselves  required  to 
be  instructed  for  ten  months  in  the  details  of  the  games. 
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This  Imagery  would  be  naturally  and  familiarly  suggested  to 
St.  Paul  by  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  In  every  part  of  his 
travels.  At  his  own  native  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  in 
every  city  throughout  Asia  Minor/  and  more  especially  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  the  stadium,  and  the  training  for  the  stadium,^  were  among 
the  chief  subjects  of  interest  to  the  whole  population.  Even  in 
Palestine,  and  at  Jerusalem  itself,  these  busy  amusements  were 
well  known.  But  Greece  was  the  very  home,  from  which  these 
institutions  drew  their  origin ;  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was 
one  of  four  sanctuaries,  where  the  most  celebrated  games  were 
periodically  held.  Eow  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
St.  Paul  is  about  to  leave  this  city  for  the  last  time,  we  are  natur¬ 
ally  led  to  make  this  allusion :  and  an  Interesting  question  suggests 
itself  here,  viz.,  whether  the  Apostle  was  ever  himself  present 
during  the  Isthmian  games.  It  might  be  argued  a  priori  that 
this  is  highly  probable ;  for  great  numbers  came  at  these  seasons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  witness  or  take  part  in  the 
contests;  and  the  very  fact  that  amusement  and  ambition  brought 
some,  makes  it  certain  that  gain  attracted  many  others;  thus  it  is 
likely  that  the  Apostle,  just  as  he  desired  to  be  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  Hebrew  festivals,  so  would  gladly  preach  the  Gospel 
at  a  time  when  so  vast  a  concourse  met  at  the  Isthmus, — whence, 
as  from  a  centre,  it  might  be  carried  to  every  shore  with  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  strangers.  But,  further,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  on  his  first  visit,  St.  Paul  spent  two  years  at  Corinth;  and 
though  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  times  at  which 
the  games  were  celebrated,  yet  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they 
recurred  every  second  year,  at  the  end  of  spring,  or  the  beginning 
of  summer.®  Thus  it  may  be  confidently  concluded  that  he  was 
there  at  one  of  the  festivals.  As  regards  the  voyage  undertaken 
from  Ephesus,  the  time  devoted  to  it  Avas  short;  yet  that  time 
may  have  coincided  with  the  festive  season ;  and  it  is  far  from  in- 

1  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  theatres  and 
stadia  in  tlie  ruins  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  A  vast  number,  too,  of  tlie  in¬ 
scriptions  relate  to  the  public  amusements.  It  is  evident,  as  a  traveller  remarks, 
that  these  amusements  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  ^  See  above,  p.  619,  n.  4. 

®Of  the  four  great  national  festivals,  the  Olympian  and  PjThian  games  took  place 
every  fourth  year,  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  every  second  ;  the  latter  in  the  third 
and  first  year  of  each  Olympiad.  The  festival  was  held  in  the  year  53  a.  d.,  which 
is  the  first  of  an  Olympiad ;  and  (as  we  have  seen),  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Apostle  came  to  Corinth  in  the  autumn  of  62,  and  left  in  the  spring  of  54. 
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conceivable  that  he  may  have  sailed  across  the  -3llorean  in  the 
spring,  with  some  company  of  Greeks  who  were  proceeding  to  the 
Isthmian  meeting.  On  the  present  occasion  he  spent  only  three 
of  the  winter  months  in  Achaia,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  present  during  the  games.  It  is  most  likely 
that  there  were  no  crowds  among  the  pine-trees  at  the  Isthmus, 


and  that  the  stadium  at  the  Sanctuary  of  Neptune  was  silent  and 
unoccupied  when  St.  Paul  passed  by  it  along  the  northern  road, 
on  his  way  to  Macedonia.^ 

1  Since  St.  Paul  fas  we  liave  seen)  makes  many  allusions  to  the  athletic  contests 
of  the  Greeks,  and  since  we  are  now  come  to  the  point  in  his  life  when  he  leaves 
Corinth,  for  the  last  time,  it  seems  right  that  we  should  state  what  is  known  on  the 
subject. 

No  complete  topographical  delineation  of  the  Isthmus  exists.  We  have  given  above 
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His  intention  had  been  to  go  by  sea  to  Syria/  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  safe  navigation  should  be  come;  and  in  that  case  he 
would  have  embarked  at  Cenchreie,  whence  he  had  sailed  during 
his  second  missionary  journey,  and  whence  the  Christian  Phoebe 
had  recently  gone  with  the  letter  to  the  Komans.^  He  hirnselt  had 
prejiared  his  mind  tor  a  journey  to  Pome;*  but  first  he  was  pur¬ 
posed  to  visit  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  convey  the  alms  which 
had  been  collected  for  the  poorer  brethren,  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  He  looked  forward  to  this  expedition  with  some  mis¬ 
giving;  for  he  knew  what  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
his  Jewish  and  Judaizing  enemies;  and  even  in  his  letter  to  the 
Koman  Christians,  he  requested  their  prayers  for  his  safety.  And 
he  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  Jews;  for  ever  since  their  discom¬ 
fiture  under  Gallio,  they  had  been  irritated  by  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  they  organized  a  plot  against  the  great  preacher, 
when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Syria.  W  e  are  not 
informed  of  the  exact  nature  of  this  plot;^  but  it  was  probably  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  like  that  which  was  formed  at  Damas¬ 
cus  soon  after  his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  23,  2  Cor.  xl.  32),  and  at 
Jerusalem,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  which  we  write  (Acts 

the  plan  of  the  ground  near  the  sanctuary  from  Colonel  Leake’s  third  volume,  which 
accurately  represents  the  relative  positions  of  the  stadium,  the  theatre,  and  the 
temple.  But  we  must  add,  that  since  our  last  edition  was  published,  the  ground 
has  been  more  exactly  examined  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  and  a  careful  plan  given 
in  his  Peloponnesus  (1858). 

The  Fosidonium,  or  Sanctuary  of  Neptune,  is  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  close  by  Schoenus,  the  present  Kalamaki ;  and  modern  travellers  may  visit  the 
ruins  on  their  way  between  Kalamaki  and  Lutraki.from  one  steam-boatto  the  other. 
St.  Paul  would  also  pass  by  this  spot  if  he  went  by  land  from  Athens.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  Corinth  is  about  eight  miles  ;  and  at  Hexamili,  near  Corinth,  the  road  falls 
into  that  which  leads  to  Cenchreae.  The  military  wall,  which  crossed  the  Isthmus 
to  Lechseum,  abutted  on  the  Sanctuary,  and  was  for  some  space  identical  with  the 
sacred  enclosure.  At  no  great  distance  are  the  traces  of  the  canal  which  Nero  left 
unfinished  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  death  ;  and  in  many  places  along  the  shore,  as 
any  traveller  may  see  on  his  way  from  Kalamaki  to  Lutraki^  are  those  green  pine- 
trees,  whose  leaves  wove  the  “fading  garlands”  which  the  Apostle  contrasts  with 
the  “ unfading  crown”  the  prize  for  which  he  fought.  'Actsxx.  3. 

“For  Cenchrese,  see  n.  at  end  of  preceding  chapter.  Phoebe  was  a  resident  at  Cen- 
chrea3.  When  she  went  to  Rome,  she  probably  sailed  from  Lechseum.  ®  See  end  of  ch.  xv. 

The  Jews  generally  settled  in  great  numbers  at  seaports  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  their  occupation  would  give  them  peculiar  influence  over  the  captains 
and  owners  of  merchant  vessels,  in  which  St.  Paul  must  have  sailed.  They  might, 
therefore,  form  the  project  of  seizing  him  or  murdering  him  at  Cenchrem  with  great 
probability  of  success.”  Comm,  on  the  Acts,  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  1850. 
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ix.  29,  xxlii.  12),  and  it  necessitated  a  change  of  route,  such  as 
that  which  had  once  saved  him  on  his  departure  from  Beroea 
(Acts  xvii.  14). 

On  that  occasion  his  flight  had  been  from  Macedonia  to  Achaia; 
now  it  was  from  Achaia  to  Macedonia.  Nor  would  he  regret  the 

O 

occasion  which  brouglu  liim  once  more  among  some  of  his  dearest 
converts.  Again  he  saw  the  Churches  on  the  north  of  the  Aegean, 
and  again  he  went  through  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  Via 
Egnatia.^  >  He  reappeared  in  the  scene  of  his  persecution  among 
the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  and  passed  on  by  Apollonia  and  Am- 
phipolls  to  the  place  where  he  had  first  landed  on  the  European 
shore.  The  companions  of  his  journey  were  Sopater  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  a  native  of  Berma, — Aristarchus  and  Secundus,  both  of 
Thessalonica, — with  Gaius  of  Derbe  and  Timotheus, — and  two 
Christians  from  the  province  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  as  his  probable  associates,  when 
he  last  departed  from  Ephesus.  From  the  order  in  which  these 
disciples  are'  mentioned,  and  the  notice  of  the  specific  places  to 
which  they  belonged,  we  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that 
they  had  something  to  do  with  the  collections  which  had  been 
made  at  the  various  towns  on  the  route.  As  St.  Luke  does  not 
mention  the  collection,^  we'  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
all  the  facts.  But  since  St.  Paul  left  Corinth  sooner  than  was  in¬ 
tended,  it  seems  likely  that  all  the  arrangements  were  not  com¬ 
plete,  and  that  Sopater  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
gathering  the  funds  from  Beroea,  while  Aristarchus  and  Secundus 
took  charjre  of  those  from  Thessalonica.  St.  Luke  himself  was  at 
Philippi :  and  the  remaining  four  of  the  party  were  connected  with 
the  interior  or  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  whole  of  this  company  did  not  cross  together  from  Europe 
to  Asia;  but  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  lingered  at  Philippi,  while 
the  others  preceded  them  to  Troas.^  The  journey  through  Mace¬ 
donia  had  been  rapid,  and  the  visits  to  the  other  churches  had 

1  Forthe  Via  Egnatia  anfl  the  stages  between  Philippi  and  Beroea,  see  pp.  288,  305. 

-Except  in  one  casual  allusion  at  a  later  period.  Acts  xxiv.  17. 

®It  is  conceivable,  but  not  at  all  probable,  that  these  companions  sailed  direct 
from  Corinth  to  Troas,  while  Paul  went  through  Macedonia.  Some  would  limit 
“  these”  to  Trophimus  and  Tychicus;  but  this  is  quite  unnatural.  The  expression 
“as  far  as  Asia”  seems  to  imply  that  St.  Paul’s  companions  left  him  at  Miletus, 
except  St.  Luke  (who  continues  the  narrative  from  this  point  in  the  first  person) 
and  Trophimus  (who  was  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  xxi.  29),  and  whoever  might  be 
the  other  deputies  who  accompanied  him  with  the  alms.  (2  Cor.  viii.  19-21.) 
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been  short.  But  the  Church  at  Philippi  had  peculiar  claims  on 
St.  Paul’s  attention :  and  the  time  of  his  arrival  induced  him  to 
pause  longer  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  passover.  And  here  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
passover  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  Apostle  was  at  Ephesus. 
We  remember  the  higher  and  -Christian  meaning  which  he  gave 
to  the  Jewish  festival.  It  was  no  longer  an  Israelitish  ceremony, 
but  it  was  the  Easter  of  the  New  Dispensation.  He  was  not  now 
occupied  with  shadows;  for  the  substance  was  already  in  posses¬ 
sion.  Christ  the  Passover  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  feast  was 
to  be  kept  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Such 
was  the  higher  standing-point  to  which  he  sought  to  raise  the  Jews 
whom  he  met,  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  at  their  annual  celebiations. 

Thi’o,  while  his  other  Christian  companions  had  preceded  him  to 
Troas,  he  remained  with  Luke  some  time  longer  at  Philippi,  and 
did  not  leave  Macedonia  till  the  Passover  moon  was  waning.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  delay,  they  were  anxious,  if  possible,  to  reach 
Jerusalem  before  Pentecost.^  And  we  shall  presently  trace  the 
successive  days  through  which  they  were  prosperously  brought 
to  the  fulfilment  of  their  wish.^  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
the  possibility  of  this  plan  being  accomplished  in  the  interval ;  for 
they  did  not  leave  Philippi  till  the  seventh  day  after  the  fourteenth 
of  Nisan  was  past.  It  will  be  our  business  to  show  that  the  plan 
was  perfectly  practicable,  and  that  it  was  actually  accomplished, 
with  some  days  to  spare. 

The  voyage  seemed  to  begin  unfavorably.  The  space  between 

1  Acts  XX.  16. 

2  We  may  observe  here  that  many  commentators  -write  on  the  nautical  passages 
of  the  Acts  as  if  the  weather  were  always  the  s.ame  and  the  rate  of  sailing  uniform, 
or  as  if  the  Apostle  travelled  in  steam-boats.  His  motions  -n-ere  dependent  on  the 
wind.  He  might  be  detained  in  harbor  by  contrary  weather.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  be  five  days  on  one  occasion,  and  two  on  another,  in 
passing  between  Philippi  and  Troas  ;  just  as  Cicero  was  once  fifteen  and  once  thir¬ 
teen  in  passing  between  Athens  and  Ephesus.  So  St.  Paul  might  sail  in  tw-o  days 
from  Patara  to  Tyre,  though  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  it  might  have  re¬ 
quired  four  or  five,  or  even  more.  It  is  seldom  that  the  same  passage  is  twice 
made  in  exactly  the  same  time  by  any  vessel  not  a  steamer. 

Another  remark  may  be  added,  that  commentators  often  write  as  though  St. 
Paul  had  chartered  his  own  vessel,  and  had  the  full  command  of  her  movements. 
This  would  be  highly  unlikely  for  a  person  under  the  circumstances  of  St.  Paul; 
and  we  shall  see  that  it  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  voyage,  during  which,  as  at 
other  times,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  merchant  vessels  or 
coasters. 
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Neapolis  and  Troas  could  easily  be  sailed  over  in  two  days  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  this  was  the  time  occupied  when  the  Apostle  made 
the  passage  on  his  first  coming  to  Europe.^  On  this  occasion  the 
same  voyage  occupied  five  days.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  the  ship’s  progress  Avas  retarded- by  calms,  or  by  contrary 
winds.^  Either  of  these  causes  of  delay  might  equally  be  expected 
in  the  chano-eable  weather  of  those  seas.  St.  Luke  seems  to  notice 
the  time  in  both  instances,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  passages  commonly  made  between  Europe  and  Asia:*  and 
somethino-  like  an  expression  of  disappointment  is  implied  in  the 
mention  of  the  “five  days”  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival  at 
Troas. 

The  history  of  Alexandria  Troas,  first  as  a  city  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  princes,  and  then  as  a  favorite  colony  of  the  Eomans,^  has 
been  given  before;  but  little  has  been  said  as  yet  of  its  appear¬ 
ance.  From  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  its  present  ruins  (though 
for  ages  it  has  been. a  quarry  both  for  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
edifices)  Ave  may  infer  what  it  was  in  its  flourishing  period. 
Among  the  oak-trees,  Avhlch  fill  the  vast  enclosure  of  its  walls,  are 
fragments  of  colossal  masonry.  Huge  columns  of  granite  are  seen 
lying  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the  quarries  on  the  neighboring  hills.® 
A  theatre,  commanding  a  view  of  Tenedos  and  the  sea,  shoAVS 
where  the  Greeks  once  assembled  in  crowds  to  Avitness  their  favor¬ 
ite  spectacles.  Open  arches  of  immense  size,  towering  from  the 
midst  of  other  great  masses  of  ruin,  betray  the  hand  of  Eoman 
builders.  These  last  remains, — once  doubtless  belonging  to  a  gym- 

1  Acts  xvi.  11. 

^  The  course  is  m.arkecl  on  our  map  with  a  zigzag  line.  If  the  wind  was  contrary, 
the  vessel  would  have  to  beat.  The  delay  might  equally  have  been  caused  by  calms. 

3  It  has  been  remarked,  p.  285,  that  St.  Luke’s  vocation  as  a  physician  may  have 
caused  him  to  reside  at  Philippi  and  Troas,  and  made  him  familiar  with  these 
coasts.  The  autoptical  style  (see  p.  262)  is  immediately  resumed  with  the  change  of 
the  pronoun. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  of  the  feelings  of  Romans  towards  it.  see  the  concluding  part  of  Ch.  VIII. 

5  Alexandria  Troas  must  have  been,  like  Aberdeen,  a  city  of  granite.  The  hills 
which  supplied  this  material  were  to  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  Dr.  Clarke  (vol.  ii.  p. 
149)  mentions  a  stupendous  column,  which  is  concealed  among  some  trees  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  which  he  compares  to  the  famous  column  of  the  Egyptian 
Alexandria.  Fellows  (p.  58)  speaks  of  hundreds  of  columns,  and  says  that  many 
are  bristling  among  the  waves  to  a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea.  He  saw  seven 
columns  lying  with  their  chips  in  a  quarry,  which  is  connected  by  a  i)aved  road  with 
the  city.  Thus  granite  seems  to  have  been  to  Alexandria  Troas  what  marble  was 
to  Athens.  The  granite  columns  of  Troas  have  been  used  for  making  cannon-balls 
for  the  defence  of  the  Dardanelles. 
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nasium  or  to  baths,  and  in  more  ignorant  ages,  when  the  poetry 
of  Homer  was  better  remembered  than  the  facts  of  history,  pop¬ 
ularly  called  “The  Palace  of  Priam,” ^ — are  conspicuous  from 
the  sea.  We  cannot  assert  that  these  buildings  existed  in  the 
day  of  St.  Paul,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  city,  both  on  the 
approach  from  the  water,  and  to  those  who  w'andered  through  its 
streets,  must  have  presented  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Like  Corinth,  Ephesus,  or  Thessalonica,  it  was  a  place 
where  the  Apostle  must  have  wished  to  lay  firmly  and  strongly 
the  foundations  of  the  Gospel.  On  his  first  visit,  as  we  have  seen 
(pp.  258-262),  he  was  withheld  by  a  supernatural  revelation  from 
remaining ;  and  on  his  second  visit,  though  a  door  w'as  opened  to 
him  and  he  did  gather  together  a  community  of  Christian  dis¬ 
ciples,  yet  his  Impatience  to  see  Titus  compelled  him  to  bid  them 
a  hasty  farewell.^  Now,  therefore,  he  would  be  the  more  anxious 
to  add  new  converts  to  the  Church,  and  to  impress  deeply,  on 
those  who  were  converted,  the  truths  and  the  duties  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  and  he  had  valuable  aid  both  in  Luke,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  the  other  disciples  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  labors  of  the  early  days  of  the  week  that  was  spent  at 
Troas  are  not  related  to  us ;  but  concerning  the  last  day  we  have 
a  narrative  which  enters  into  details  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
one  of  the  Gospel  histories.  It  was  the  evening  which  succeeded 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.®  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  vessel  was 
about  to  sail.'*  The  Christians  of  Troas  were  gathered  together 
at  this  solemn  time  to  celebrate  that  feast  of  love  which  tlie  last 
commandment  of  Christ  has  enjoined  on  all  His  followers.  The 
place  was  an  upper  room,  with  a  recess  or  balcony®  projecting 

iDr.  Clarke  regards  these  ruins  as  the  remains  of  Alexandria  Troas.  He  sa3’s 
that  “  these  three  arches  of  the  building  make  a  conspicuous  figure  from  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  at  sea,  like  the  front  of  a  magnificent  palace;  and  this  circumstance, 
connected  vrith  the  mistake  so  long  prevalent  concerning  the  city  itself  [viz.  that  it 
was  the  ancient  Troy],  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  ‘  TZic  Palace  of  Priam;  be¬ 
stowed  by  mariners  upon  these  ruins.” 

®“  The  first  day  of  the  week,”  v.  7.  This  is  a  passage  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  showing  that  the  observance  of  Sunday  was  customary.  Cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

^  “  About  to  depart  on  the  morrow,”  ib.  See  v.  13.  By  putting  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  together,  Ave  can  almost  certainly  infer  the  day  of  the  Aveek  on  which  St. 
Paul  left  Troas.  See  above. 

®  The  Avord  used  here  denotes  an  aperture  closed  by  a  Avooden  door,  doubtless 
open  in  this  case  because  of  the  heat.  These  upper  rooms  of  the  ancients  were 
usually  connected  with  the  street  by  outside  stairs,  such  as  those  of  Avhich  we  see 
traces  at  Pompeii. 
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over  the  street  or  the  court.  The  night  was  dark;  three  weeks 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  Passover,  and  the  moon  only  appeared 
as  a  faint  crescent  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  Many  lamps 
were  burning  in  the  room  where  the  congregation  was  assembled.'^ 
The  place  was  hot  and  crowded.-  St.  Paul,  with  the  feeling 
strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  that  the  next  day  was  the  day  of 
his  departure,  and  that  souls  might  be  lost  by  delay,  was  continu¬ 
ing  in  earnest  discourse,  and  prolonging  it  even  till  midnight^ 
when  an  occurrence  suddenly  took  place,  which  filled  the  as¬ 
sembly  with  alarm,  though  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  an 
occasion  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  A  young  listener  whose  name 
was  Eufychus,  was  overcome  by  exhaustion,  heat,  and  weariness, 
and  sank  into  a  deep  slumber.  He  was  seated  or  leaning  in  the 
balcony ;  and,  falling  down  in  his  sleep,  was  dashed  upon  the 
pavement  below^,  and  was  taken  up  dead.*  Confusion  and  terror 
followed  with  loud  lamentation.^  But  Paul  was  enabled  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  power  of  that  Master  whose  doctrine  he  was  proclaiming. 
As  Jesus  had  once  said*  of  the  young  maiden  who  was  taken  by 
death  from  the  society  of  her  friends,  “  She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth,”  so  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  received  power  to  restore  the 
dead  to  life.  He  went  down  and  fell  upon  the  body,  like  Elisha 
of  old,®  and,  embracing  Eutychus,  said  to  the  bystanders,  “Do 
not  lament;  for  his  life  is  in  him.” 

AYith  minds  solemnized  and  filled  with  thankfulness  by  this 
wonderful  token  of  God’s  power  and  love,  they  celebrated  the 
Eucharistic  feast.’  The  act  of  Holy  Communion  was  combined, 
as  was  usual  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with  a  common®meal:  and  St. 
Paul  now  took  some  refreshment  after  the  protracted  labor  of  the 

1 V.  8.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  why  this  circumstance  should  be 
mentioned.  Mej'er  thinks  it  is  given  as  the  reason  why  the  fate  of  the  young  man 
was  perceived  at  once.  But  it  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  having  simply 
“proceeded  from  an  eye-witness,  who  mentions  the  incident,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  a  difficulty  which  might  occur  to  the  reader,  but  because  the  entire  scene 
to  which  he  refers  stood  now  with  such  minuteness  and  vividness  before  his  mind.” 
Hackett  on  the  Acbi:  Boston,  U.  S.,  1852.  [See  a  similar  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
mention  of  the  proseucha  at  Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  13.]  °  vv.  7,  9. 

sit  is  quite  arbitrary  to  qualify  the  words  by  supposing  that  he  was  only  appar¬ 
ently  dead. 

^This  is  implied  in  the  “Trouble  not  yourselves”  below.  The  word  denotes  a 
loud  and  violent  expression  of  grief,  as  in  Matt.  ix.  23,  Mark  v.  39. 

5 Matt.  ix.  24;  JIark  v.  39. 

®2  Kings  iv.  34.  In  each  case,  as  Prof.  Ilackett  remarks,  the  act  appears  to  have 
been  the  sign  of  a  miracle.  ’  V.  11  compare  with  v.  7.  ®  See  p.  402. 
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eveningr.’and  then  continued  his  conversation  till  the  dawning  of 
the  day.^ 

It  Avas  now  time  for  the  congregation  to  separate.  The  ship 
was  about  to  sail,  and  the  companions  of  Paul  s  journey  took  their 
departure  to  go  on  board.  It  was  arranged,  howcA’er,  that  the 
Apostle  himself  should  join  the  vessel  at  Assos,  which  was  only 
about  twenty  miles  distant  by  the  direct  road,  while  the  voyage 
round  Cape  Lectum  was  nearly  twice  as  far.  '  He  thus  secured  a 
few  more  precious  hours  with  his  converts  at  Troas ;  and  eagerly 
would  they  profit  by  his  discourse,  under  the  feeling  that  he  was 
so  soon  to  leave  them ;  and  we  might  suppose  that  the  impression 
made  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the  recollection  of  what 
they  had  witnessed  in  the  night,  would  never  be  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  any  of  them,  did  Ave  not  know,  on  the  highest  authority, 
that  if  men  believe  not  the  prophets  of  God,  neither  will  they  be¬ 
lieve  “  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.” 

a 

But  the  time  came  when  St.  Paul  too  must  depart.  The  vessel 
might  arriA'e  at  Assos  before  him;  and,  whatever  influence  he 
might  have  Avith  the  seamen,  he  could  not  count  on  any  long  delay. 
He  hastened,  therefore,  through  the  southern  gate,  past  the  hot 
springs,  and  through  the  oak  woods,^ — then  in  full  foliage, — Avhich 
cover  all  that  shore  AA'ith  greenness  and  shade,  and  across  the  wild 
water-courses  on  the  Avestern  side  of  Ida.®  Such  is  the  scenery 
Avhich  now  surrounds  the  traA  eller  on  his  way  from  Troas  to  Assos. 
The  great  difference  then  Avas,  that  there  Avas  a  good  Roman  road, 
Avhlch  made  St.  Paul’s  solitary  journey  both  more  safe  and  more 
rapid  than  it  could  have  been  noAv.  We  have  seldom  had  occasion 
to  think  of  the  Apostle  in  the  hours  of  his  solitmle.  But  such 
hours  must  liaA^e  been  sought  and  cherished  by  one  Avhose  Avhole 
strength  Avas  drawn  from  communl6n  Avith  God,  and  especially  at 
a  time  when,  as  on  this  present  journey,  he  Avas  deeply  conscious 
of  his  weakness,  and  filled  with  foreboding  fears. ^  There  may 

*  When  he  had  eaten,  v.  11.  This  is  distinguished  in  the  Greek  from  the  breaking 
bread. 

“  Having  talked  a  tong  while.  This,  again,  is  distinguished  from  the  preaching  men-, 
tioned  above. 

2  All  travellers  make  mention  of  the  woods  of  Vallonea  oaks  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Troas.  The  acorns  are  used  for  dyeing,  and  form  an  important  branch  of  trade. 
The  collecting  of  the  acorns,  and  shells,  and  gall-nuts,  employs  the  people  during  a  - 
great  part  of  the  year.  One  traveller  mentions  an  English  vessel  which  he  saw 
taking  in  a  load  of  these  acorns. 

For  the  streams  of  this  mountain,  see  p.  259. 

^  Compare  Eom.  xv.  30,  31,  Acts  xx.  3,  with  Acts  xx.  22-25,  xxi.  4,  13. 
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have  been  other  reasons  why  he  lingered  at  Troas  after  his  com¬ 
panions  :  but  the  desire  for  solitude  was  (we  may  well  believe) 
one  reason  among  others.  The  discomfort  of  a  crowded  ship  is 
unfavorable  for  devotion :  and  prayer  and  meditation  are  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  religous  life  even  of  an  Apostle.  That  Saviour 
to  whose  service  he  was  devoted  had  often  prayed  in  solitude  on 
the  mountain,  and  crossed  the  brook  Kedron  to  kneel  under  the 
olives  of  Gethsemane.  And  strength  and  peace  were  surely  sought 
and  obtained  by  the  Apostle  from  the  Eedeemer,  as  he  pursued  his 
lonely  road  that  Sunday  afternoon  in  spring,  among  the  oak  woods 
and  the  streams  of  Ida. 

No  delay  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Assos.  He  entered  by  the 
Sacred  Way  among  the  famous  tombs,'  and  through  the  ancient 
gateway,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  shore.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  vessel  was  already  hove  to  and  waiting  when  he 
arrived;  or  that  he  saw  her  approaching  from  the  west,  through 
the  channel  between  Lesbos  and  the  main.  He  went  on  board 
without  delay,  and  the  Greek  sailors  and  the  Apostolic  missionaries 
continued  their  voyage.  As  to  the  city  of  Assos  Itself,  we  must 
conclude,  if  we  compare  the  description  of  the  ancients  with  present 
appearances,  that  its  aspect  as  seen  from  the  sea  was  sumptuous 
and  grand.  A  terrace  with  a  long  portico  was  raised  by  a  wall  of 
rock  above  the  water-line.  Above  this  was  a  magnificent  gate,^ 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Higher  still  was  the  theatre, 
which  commanded  a  glorious  view  of  Lesbos  and  the  sea,  and  those 
various  buildings  which  are  now  a  wilderness  of  broken  columns, 
triglyphs,  and  friezes.  The  whole  was  crowned  by  a  citadel  of 
Greek  masonry  on  a  cliff  of  granite.  Such  was  the  view  which 

1  This  Street  of  Tombs  ( Via  Sacro)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 

Assos.  It  is  described  by  Fellows  in  his  excellent  account  of  Assos.  The  Street 
of  Tombs  extends  to  a  great  distance  across  the  level  ground  to  N.  W.  oi  the  city. 
Some  of  the  tombs  are  of  vast  dimensions,  and  formed  each  of  one  block  of  granite. 
These  remains  are  tlie  more  worthy  of  notice  because  the  word  savcopliacjus  was  first 
applied  in  Roman  times  to  this  stone  of  Assos  (lapis  Assius),  from  the  peculiar  power 
it  was  supposed  to  possess  of  aiding  the  natural  decay  of  corpses.  , 

2  The  view  opposite  is  from  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Weston,  who  visited 
Assos  in  1845.  In  his  m.  s.  journal  he  speaks  of  it  as  follows  ;  “  Proceeding  300  or 
400  yards  [from  the  theatre]  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  you  come  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
city,  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  Greek  architecture.  An  arch  is  formed  by  one 
stone  overlapping  that  beneath  it.  There  are  remains  also  of  two  flanking  towers 
with  splayed  loopholes,  and  the  wall  running  up  to  the  precipices  of  the  Acropolis 
is  almost  perfect.  Higher  up,  towards  tlie  Acropolis,  are  two  more  curious  arches. 
Running  N.  W.  from  the  great  gate  is  the  Via  Sacra.”  Sec  the  preceding  note. 
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gradually  faded  into  indistinctness  as  the  vessel  retired  from  the 
shore,  and  the  summits  of  Ida  rose  in  the  evening  sky.^ 

The  coui'se  of  the  voyagers  was  southwards,  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lesbos.  When  Assos  was  lost,  Mitylene,  the  chief  city 
of  Lesbos,  came  gradually  into  view.  The  beauty  of  the  capital  ot 
tSappho’s  Island  was  celebrated  by  the  architects,  poets,  and  philos¬ 
ophers  of  Rome.  Like  other  Greek  cities,  which  were  ennobled 
by  old  recollections,  it  was  honored  by  the  Romans  with  the 
privilege  of  freedom.  Situated  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  it  would  afford  a  good  shelter  from  the  north-westerly  winds, 
whether  the  vessel  entered  the  harbor  or  lay  at  anchor  in  the  open 
roadstead.  It  seems  likely  that  the  reason  why  they  lay  here  for 
the  night  was,  because  it  was  the  time  of  dark  moon,  and  they 
would  wish  for  daylight  to  accomplish  safely  the  intricate  naviga¬ 
tion  between  the  southern  part  of  Lesbos  and  the  mainland  of 
Asia  Minor. 

In  the  course  of  Monday  they  were  abreast  of  Chios  (v.  15). 
The  weather  in  these  seas  is  very  variable :  and,  from  the  mode  of 
expression  employed  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
becalmed.  An  English  traveller  under  similar  circumstances  has 
described  himself  as  “engrossed  from  daylight  till  noon”  by  the 
beauty  of  the  prospects  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  as  his 
vessel  floated  idly  on  this  channel  between  Scio  and  the  continent.^ 
On  one  side  were  the  o-laantic  masses  of  the  mainland:  on  the 
other  were  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with  its  gardens 
of  oranges,®  citrons,  almonds,  and  pomegranates,  and  its  white 

iThe  travellers  above  mentioned  speak  in  strong  terms  of  tlie  view  from  the 
Acropolis  towards  Lesbos  and  the  sea.  Towards  Ida  and  the  land  side  the  eye 
ranges  over  the  windings  of  a  river  through  a  fruitful  plain. 

Fellow’s  conceives  that  the  remains  here  mentioned  have  been  preserved  from  th.o 
depredations  committed  on  other  towns  near  the  coast,  in  consequence  of  the 
material  being  the  “  same  gray  stone  as  the  neighboring  rock,  and  not  having  in¬ 
trinsic  value  as  marble.”  He  observed  “no  trace  of  the  Eomans.”  Leake  says 
that  the  “hard  granite  of  Mount  Ida”  has  furnished  the  materials  for  many  of  the 
buildings,  and  even  the  sculptures;  and  he  adds  that  “the  whole  gives  perhaps  the 
most  ^)erfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  anywhere  exists.” 

2  Dr.  Clarke’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  See  the  w’hole  description.  This  applies  to 
a  period  some  years  before  the  massacre  of  1822.  For  notices  of  Scio,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  scenerj’  in  its  nautical  aspect,  see  the  Sailing  Directory,  pp.  124-128. 

®It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vegetation,  and  with  the  vegetation  the  scenery, 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  varied  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
It  seems  that  the  Arabians  introduced  the  orange  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages.  Other  chansres  are  subseauent  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
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scattered  houses  overshadowed  by  evergreens.  Until  the  time  of 
its  recent  disasters,  Scio  was  the  paradise  of  the  modern  Greek: 
and  a  familiar  proverb  censured  the  levity  of  its  inhabitants, ‘  like 
that  whicli  in  the  Apostle’s  day  described  the  coarser  faults  of  the 
natives  of  Crete  (Tit.  i.  12). 

The  same  English  traveller  passed  the  island  of  Samos  after 
leaving  that  of  Chios.  So  likewise  did  St.  Paul  (v.  15).  But 
the  former  sailed  along  the  western  side  of  Samos,  and  he  describes 
how  its  towering  cloud-capped  heights  are  contrasted  with  the 
next  low  island  to  the  west.  The  Apostle’s  course  lay  along  the 
eastern  shore,  where  a  much  narrower  “marine  pass”  intervenes 
between  it  and  a  lone:  mountainous  ridiie  of  the  mainland,  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  separated  by  some  violent  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature.  This  high  promontory  is  the  ridge  of  Mycale,  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  Greek  victory  over  the  Persians.  At  its 
termination,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Samos,  is  the  anchorage  of 
Trogylllum.  Here  the  night  of  Tuesday  was  spent;  apparently 
for  the  same  reason  as  that  which  caused  the  delay  at  Mitylene. 
The  moon  set  early :  and  it  was  desirable  to  wait  for  the  day  before 
runninjr  into  the  harbor  of  Miletus. 

The  short  voyage  from  Chios  to  Trogylllum  had  carried  St. 
Paul  through  familiar  scenery.  The  bay  across  which  the  vessel 
had  been  passing,  was  that  into  which  the  Cayster®  flowed.  The 
mountains  on  the  mainland  were  the  western  branches  of  Messogis 
and  Tmolus,®  the  ranges  that  enclose  the  primeval  plain  of  “Asia.” 
The  city,  towards  which  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  vessels  in 
sight  were  directing  their  course,  was  Ephesus,  where  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  labors  of  three  years  had  gathered  a  company  of  Christians 
in  the  midst  of  unbelievers.  One  whose  solicitude  was  so  great  for 
his  recent  converts  could  not  willingly  pass  by  and  leave  them 
unvislted:  and  had  he  had  the  command  of  the  movements  of  the 
vessel,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  Jiave  done  so.  He 
would  surely  have  landed  at  Ephesus,  rather  than  at  Miletus.  The 
same  wind  which  carried  him  to  the  latter  harbor,  would  have  been 
equally  advantageous  for  a  quick  passage  to  the  former.  And, 
even  had  the  weather  been  unfavorable  at  the  time  for  landing  at 
Ephesus,  he  might  easily  have  detained  the  vessel  at  Trogylllum ; 
and  a  short  journey  by  land  ciorthward  would  have  taken  him  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  labors. 

I  The  proverb  says  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  green  horse  than  a  sober-minded  Sciot- 
®  For  the  Cayster,  see  pp  429,  4t'2.  ^  See  for  Epliesian  mountains,  p.  483. 
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Yet  every  delay,  whether  voluntary  or  Involuntary,  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  plan  he  was  desirous  to  accomplish.  St.  Luke 
informs  us  here  (and  the  occurrence  of  the  remark  shows  us  how 
much  regret  was  felt  by  the  Apostle  on  passing  by  Ej)hesus)  that 
his  intention  was,  if  possible,  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost 
(v.  16).  Even  with  a  ship  at  his  command,  he  could  not  calculate 
on  favorable  weather,  if  he  lost  his  present  opportunity  :  nor  could 
he  safely  leave  the  ship  which  had  conveyed  him  hitherto;  for  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  be  certain  of  meeting  with 
another  that  would  forward  his  progress.  He  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  proceed  in  the  same  vessel,  on  her  southward  course  from 
Trogyllium  to  Miletus.  Yet  the  same  watchful  zeal  which  had 
urged  him  to  employ  the  last  precious  moments  of  the  stay  at 
Troas  in  his  Master’s  cause,  suggested  to  his  prompt  mind  a  method 
of  re-impressing  the  lessons  of  eternal  truth  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Christians  at  Ephesus,  though  he  was  unable  to  revisit  them  in 
person.  He  found  that  the  vessel  would  be  detained  at  Miletus^  a 
sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  send  for  the  presbyters  of  the 
Ephesian  Church,  with  the  hope  of  their  meeting  him  there.  The 
distance  betAveen  the  two  cities  was  hardly  thirty  miles,  and  a  good 
road  connected  them  together.  Thus,  though  the  stay  at  INliletus 
Avould  be  short,  and  it  might  be  hazardous  to  attempt  the  journey 
himself,  he  could  hope  for  one  more  interview, — if  not  with  the 
whole  Ephesian  Church,  at  least  with  those  members  of  it  whose 
responsibility  was  the  greatest. 

The  sail  from  Trogyllium,  with  a  fair  Avind,  Avould  require  but 
little  time.  If  the  vessel  Aveighed  anchor  at  daybreak  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  she  Avould  be  in  harbor  long  before  noon.  The  message  Avas 
doubtless  sent  to  Ejdiesus  immediately  on  her  arrival ;  and  Paul 
remained  at  Miletus  waiting  for  those  Avhom  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
his  hands,  had  made  “overseers”  OA’er  the  flock  of  Christ  (v.  28). 
The  city  where  we  find  the  Christian  Apostle  noAv  Avaitlng,  Avhilc 

1  It  is  surely  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  of  the  commentators,  that  St. 
Paul  had  the  command  of  the  movements  of  the  vessel.  His  influence  with  tlie 
captain  and  the  seamen  might  induce  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  oblige 
l)im;  and  perhaps  w'e  may  trace  some  such  feeling  in  tlie  arrangements  at  Assos, 
just  as  afterwards  at  Sidon  (Acts  xxvii.  3  ,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Eome.  But  he 
must  necessarily  have  been  content  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  were 
consistent  with  tlie  business  on  which  the  vessel  sailed.  She  evidently  put  in  for 
business  to  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Patara.  At  tfie  other  places  she  seems  to  have 
touched  merely  for  convenience,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the 
darkness. 
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those  who  had  the  care  of  the  vessel  were  occupied  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  detained  tliein,  has  already  been  referred  to  as  more 
ancient  than  Ephesus,  though  in  the  age  of  St.  Paul  inferior  to  it 
in  political  and  mercantile  eminence.  Even  in  Homer,  the  “  Carian 
Miletus”  appears  as  a  place  of  renown.  Eighty  colonies  went 
forth  from  the  banks  of  the  Mjeander,  and  some  of  them  were 
spread  even  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  tp  the  west.  It  reeeived  its  first  blow  in 
the  Persian  war,  when  its  inhabitants,  like  the  Jews,  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Babylonian  captivity.  It  suffered  once  more  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  great  campaign ;  and  after  his  time  it  gradually  began  to 
sink  towards  its  present  condition  of  ruin  and  decay,  from  the 
influence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  mere  natural  causes, — the  increase  of 
alluvial  soil  in  the  delta  having  the  effect  of  removing  the  city 
gradually  further  and  further  from  the  sea.  Even  in  the  Apostle’s 
time,  there  was  between  the  city  and  the  shore  a  considerable  space 
of  level  o-round,  through  which  the  ancient  river  meandered  in  new 
windings,  like  the  Forth  at  Stirling.  Few  events  connect  the 
history  of  Miletus  with  the  transactions  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
AVhen  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  simply  one  of  the  second-rate 
seaports  on  this  populous  coast,  ranking,  perhaps,  with  Adramyt- 
tium  or  Patara,  but  hardly  with  Ephesus  or  Smyrna.'^ 

The  excitement  and  joy  must  have  been  great  among  the 
Christians  of  Ephesus,  when  they  heard  that  their  honored  friend 
and  teacher,  to  whom  they  had  listened  so  often  in  the  school  or 
Tyrannus,  was  in  the  harboP  of  Miletus,  \Ylthin  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles.  The  presbyters  must  have  gathered  together  in  all 
haste  to  obey  the  summons,  and  gone  with  eager  steps  out  of  the 
southern  gate,  which  leads  to  Miletus.  By  those  who  travel  on 
such  an  errand,  a  journey  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  is  not  regarded 
long  and  tedious,  nor  is  much  regard  paid  to  the  difference  between 
day  and  night.  The  presbyters  of  Ephesus  might  easily  reach 
Miletus  on  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  summons  was  received. 
And  though  they  might  be  weary  when  they  arrived,  their  fatigue 
would  soon  be  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  their  friend  and  instructor ; 
and  God,  also,  “who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down”  (2  Cor. 
vii.  6),  comforted  him  by  the  sight  of  his  disciples.  They  were 
gathered  together — probably  in  some  solitary  spot  upon  the  shore 
1  Strabo  says  that  Miletus  had  four  harbors,  one  of  which  was  for  vessels  of  war. 
No  trace  of  them  is  to  be  seen  now.  For  Smyrna,  see  agam  pp.  42^,  483. 
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— to  listen  to  his  address.  This  little  company  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  crowds  which  used  to  assemble  at  the  times  of 
public  amusement  in  the  theatre  of  Miletus.  13ut  that  vast  theatie 
is  now  a  silent  ruin, — while  the  words  spoken  by  a  careworn 
traveller  to  a  few  despised  strangers  are  still  living  as  they  were 
that  day,  to  teach  lessons  for  all  time,  and  to  make  known  eternal 
truths  to  all  who  will  hear  them, — while  they  reveal  to  us,  as 
though  they  were  merely  human  words,  all  the  tenderness  and  the 
affection  of  Paul,  the  individual  speaker. 


ufemoi'ht'past  Brethren,^  ye  know  your.selves^  from  the 
them.  ®  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what 
manner  I  have  been  with  you  throughout  all  the  time ; 
seiwing  the  Lord  Jesus^  with  all  lowliness  of  mind,  and  19 
with  many  tears®  and  trials  which  befell  me  through 
the  plotting^  of  the  Jews.  And  how  I  kept®  back  20 
none  of  those  things  which  are  profitable  for  you,  but 
declared  them  to  you,  and  taught  you  both  jiublicly 
and  from  house®  to  house;  testifying  both  to  Je%vs  21 
and  Gentiles  their’  need  of  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  as  for  22 
me,  behold  I  go  to  Jerusalem®  in  spirit  foredoomed  to 
chains  ;  yet  I  know  not  the  things  which  shall  befall 


i“Brethren”  is  found  lier^  in  the  Uncial  Manuscript  d  (Codex  Bezse)  and  in 
some  early  versions;  and  we  have  adopted  it,  because  it  is  nearly  certain  that  8t. 
Paul  would  not  have  begun  his  address  abruptly  without  some  such  word.  Com- 
jiare  all  his  other  recorded  speeches  in  the  Acts.  *  “Ye  yourselves,”  emphatic. 

The  Lord,”  as  Col.  iii.  24.  With  this  self-commendation  Tholuck  compares  1 
Thess  ii.  10,  and  ii.  Cor.  vi.  3,  4.  See  note  on  verse  33  below.  "Felix,”  says 
Bengel,  “  qui  sic  exordiri  potest  conscientiam  auditor.um  testando.” 

Tears.”  Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  and  Phil.  iii.  18. 

^  “Plotting  oj  Jews.”  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  31. 

®  “Kept  bach  nothing.”'  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  4. 

House  to  House.”  Compare  1  Thess.  ii.  11. 

Observe  that  the  definite  article  is  used  here.  The  repentance  {■which  they  ought 
to  have)  toivarch  God,  ^'c. 

®  The  order  of  the  words,  according  to  the  true  reading,  gives  this  turn  to  the  pass¬ 
age.  St.  Paul  was  “  hound,”  i.  e.  a  prisoner  in  chains,  but  as  yet  only  in  the  spirit,  not 
in  body.  This  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  "Holy”  in  the  verse  below.  This  explanation  of  the  passage  (which 
agrees  with  that  of  Giotlus  and  Chrysostom)  seems  the  natural  one,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  De  Wette  and  others. 
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23  me  there,  save  that  in  every  city^  the  Holy  Spirit  gives 
tlie  same  testimony,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide 

24  me.  Eut  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my 
course  with  joy,^  and  the  ministry  which  I  received 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
grace  of  God. 

25  And  now,  behold  I  know  that  ve  all®  Hiamreweii 

'  hJ  'NvariiiLgf 

among  whom  I  have  gone  from  city  to  city,  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 

26  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  witness  this  day,  that  I  am 

27  clear  from  the  blood*  of  all.  For  I  have  not  shunned 

28  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  Take 
heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  you  overseers,®  to 
feed  the  Church  of  God,®  which  He  purchased  with  His 

29  own  blood.  For  this  I  know,  that  after  my  departure 
grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you,  who  will  not 

30  spare  the  flock.  And  from  your  own  selves  will  men 
arise  speaking  perverted  words,  that  they  may  draw 

31  away  the  disciples  after  themselves.  Therefore,  be 

1  We  liave  two  examples  of  this  afterwards,  namely,  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxi.  4)  and  at 
Cffisarea  (Acts  xxi.  10,  11).  And  from  the  present  passage  we  learn  that  such  warn¬ 
ings  had  been  given  in  many  places  during  this  journey.  St.  Paul’s  own  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  danger  appear,  Rom.  xv.  31. 

2  Compare  2  Tim.  iv.  7  and  Phil.  ii.  10. 

®  This  “  all  ”  includes  not  only  the  Ephesian  presbyters,  but  also  the  brethren  from 
Macedonia.  (See  Acts  xx.  4).  The  “gone”  is  literally  “gone  through'.”  With 
regard  to  the  expectation  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  human  in¬ 
ference  from  the  danger  which  he  knew  to  be  before  him.  If  (as  we  think)  he  was 
liberated  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  did  see  some  of  his  present  audi¬ 
ence  again.  Tholuck  compares  Phil.  i.  20,  i.  25,  and  ii.  24. 

^  See  xviii.  6.  “Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads  :  I  am  clean.” 

®  'E-rinKd-novi.  It  is  Scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
words  hiatconoi  and  Trpeo-Siirrpos  are  convertible.  Compare  verse  17  and  Tit.  i.  5,  7, 
and  see  p.  395.  Tholuck  remarks  that  this  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
author  of  church  government  is  in  exact  accordance  with  1  Cor.  xii.  8, 11,  and  28. 

®  We  have  retained  the  T.  R.  here  since  the  mss.  and  fathers  are  divided  between 
the  readings  “  God”  and  “Lord.”  At  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  balance  of  authority  is  rather  in  favor  of  “  Lord.”  A  very  candid  and  able  out¬ 
line  of  the  eviilence  on  each  side  of  the  question  is  given  by  Mr.  Humphry.  The 
sentiment  exactly  agrees  with  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
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watchful,  and  remember  that  for  the  space  of  three 
years'  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  of  you,  night 
and  day,  with  tears. 

Ho?l>G?d“aud^‘  And^  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  32 
disiiilei'eated  God,  and  to  thewmrd  of  His  grace;  even  to 
Him  who  is  able  to  build  you  up  and  to  give  you  an 
inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified.  When  33 
I  was  with  you,  I  coveted  no  man’s  silver  or  gold,  or 
raiment.  Yea,  ye  know  yourselves,  that  these  hands  o4 
ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  those  who  were 
with  me.'  And  all  this  I  did  for  your  example;  to  35 
teach  you  that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
helpless,®  and  to  remember  the  wmrcls  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  how  He  said,  “It  is  moee  blessed  to  give  thax 

TO  RECEIVE.” 

The  close  of  this  speech  was  followed  by  a  solemn  act  of  united 
supplication  (Acts  xx.  36.)  St.  Paul  knelt  down  on  the  shore  with 
all  those  who  had  glistened  to  him,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  that 
God  who  was  founding  his  Church  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  ap¬ 
parently  Insuperable ;  and  then  followed  an  outbreak  of  natural 
grief,  which  even  Christian  faith  and  resignation  were  not  able  to 
restrain.  They  fell  on  the  Apostle’s  neck  and  clung  to  him,  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  sorrowing  most  because  of  his  own 

^  This  space  of  iliTee  yeats  may  either  he  used  (in  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning)  for 
two  years  and  upwards  which  St.  Paul  spent  at  Ephesus;  or,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
speak  to  the  Macedonians  and  Corinthians  also  (who  were  present),  it  may  refer  to 
the  whole  time  (about  three  years  and  a  half),  since  he  came  to  reside  at  Ephesus 
in  the  autumn  of  54  a.  d. 

2  This  conclusion  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans  so  recently  writ¬ 
ten.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  25. 

8  This  w'ay  of  appealing  to  the  recollection  of  his  converts  in  proof  of  his  disinter¬ 
estedness  is  highly  characteristic  of  St.  Paul.  Compare  1  Thess.  ii.  5-11,  2  Thess. 
iii.  7-9,  1  Cor.  ix.  4-15,  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  &c. 

^  This  mention  of  his  companions  and  attendants  is  characteristic.  St.  Paul  seems 
always  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  band  of  disciples,  who  helped  him  in  the 
discharge  of  the  many  duties  in  which  he  was  involved  by  “  the  care  of  all  the 
churches.”  Compare  Gal.  i.  2,  for  the  expression. 

6“  The  weak,”  i.  e.  the  poor.  This  interpretation  is  defended  by  Chrysostom,  and 
confirmed  by  Aristophanes,  quoted  by  Wetstein.  The  interpretation  of  Calvin  ( who 
takes  it  as  the  weak  in  faith),  which  is  supported  by  Neander  and  others,  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  context. 
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foreboding  announcement,  that  they  should  never  behold  that  coun¬ 
tenance  again,  on  -which  they  had  often  gazed  with  reverence  and 
love  (ib.  37,  38.)  But  no  long  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  grief 
of  separation.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  vessel  must  depart. 
They  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  the  edge  of  the  water  (ib.  38.)^ 
The  Christian  brethren  were  torn  away  from  the  embrace  of  their 
friends  and  the  ship  sailed  out  into  the  open  sea,  Avhile  the  pres¬ 
byters  prepared  for  their  weary  and  melancholy  return  to  Ephesus. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  now  resumed  in  detail.  It  is  quite 
clear,  from  St.  Luke’s  mode  of  expression,  that  the  vessel  sailed 
from  Miletus  on  the  day  of  the  interview.  With  a  fair  wind  she 
would  easily  run  down  to  Cos  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon. 
The  distance  is  about  forty  nautical  miles ;  the  direction  is  due 
south.  The  phrase  used  implies  a  straight  course  and  a  fair  wind,® 
and  we  conclude,  from  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  Levant, 
that  the  wind  was  north-westerly,  which  is  the  prevalent  direction 
in  those  seas.'*  With  this  wind  the  vessel  would  make  her  passage 
from  Miletus  to  Cos  in  six  hours,  passing  the  shores  of  Caria,  with 
the  high  summits  of  Mount  Latmus  on  the  left,  and  with  groups 
of  small  islands — among  which  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.)  would  be  seen  at 
times* — studdlntT  the  sea  on  the  rlo-ht.  Cos  is  an  island  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  extending  from  south-^west  to  north¬ 
east,  and  separated  by  a  narrovv  channel  from  the  mainland.®  But 
we  should  rather  conceive  the  town  to  be  referred  to,  which  lay  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  described  by  the  ancients 
as  a  beautiful  and  well-built  city  :  and  it  was  surrounded  with  for¬ 
tifications  erected  by  Alclbiades  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war.  Its  symmetry  had  been  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  restoration  had  not  yet  been  effected  ;  but  the  productiveness 
of  the  island  to  which  it  belonged,  and  its  position  in  the  Levant, 
made  the  city  a  place  of  no  little  consequence.  The  wine  and  the 
textile  fabrics  of  Cos  were  w’ell  known  among  the  imports  of  Italy. 
Even  now  no  harbor  is  more  frequented  by  the  merchant  vessels  of 

iProf.  Hackett  notices  how  the  phrase,  they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship,  suits  the 
place,  which  had  then  a  long  level  between  the  town  and  the  anchorage. 

2 The  English  translation  of  xxi.  1,  “gotten  from  them”  is  too  weak. 

®  They  mn  before  the  wind,  xxi.  1.  See  what  has  been  said  before  on  this  nautical 
phrase,  p.  263.  ■*  Eor  what  relates  to  this  prevalent  wind,  see  below. 

®Dr..  Clarke  describes  a  magnificent  evening,  with  the  sun  setting  behind  Patmos, 
which  he  saw'  on  the  voyage  from  Samos  to  Cos. 

*  Tills  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  channel  mentioned  below,  betw'een  the 
southern  side  of  Cos  and  Cape  Crio. 
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the  Levant.  The  roadstead  is  sheltered  by  nature  from  all  winds 
except  the  north-east,  and  the  inner  harbor  was  not  then,  as  it  is 
now,  an  unhealthy  lagoon.  Moreover,  Claudius  had  recently 
bestowed  peculiar  privileges  on  the  city.  Another  circumstance 
made  it  the  resort  of  many  strangers,  and  gave  it  additional  renown. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  medical  school  traditionally  connected  with 
iEsculapius ;  and  the  temple  of  the  god  of  healing  was  crowded 
with  votive  models,  so  as  to  become  in  effect  a  museum  of  anatomy 
and  patholoo-y.  The  Christian  physician  St.  Luke,  who  knew  these 
coasts  so  well,  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  scientific  and  religious 
celebrity  of  Cos.  We  can  Imagine  the  thankfulness  with  which  he 
would  reflect— as  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  off  the  city  of  Hippocrates 
—that  he  had  been  emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  superstition, 
without  becoming  a  victim  to  that  scepticism  which  often  succeeds 
it,  espeelally  in  minds  familiar  with  the  science  of  physical  phe¬ 
nomena.^ 

On  leaving  the  anchorage  of  Cos,  the  vessel  would  have  to  proceed 
through  the  channel  which  lies  between  the  southern  shore  of  the 
island”  and  that  tongue  of  the  mainland  which  terminates  in  the 
Loint  of  Cnidus.  If  the  wind  continued  in  the  nordi-west,  the 
vessel  would  be  able  to  hold  a  straight  course  from  Cos  to  Cape 
Crio  (for  such  is  the  modern  name  of  the  promontory  of  Triopium, 
on  which  Cnidus  was  built,)  and  after  rounding  the  point  she 
would  run  clear  before  the  wind  all  the  way  to  Ehodes.  Another 
of  St.  Paul’s  voyages  will  lead  us  to  make  mention  of  Cnidus." 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  say,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
descends  with  a  perpendicular  precipice  to  the  sea,  and  that  this 
high  rock  is  separated  by  a  level  space  from  the  main,  so  that,  at  a 
distance,  it  appears  like  one  of  the  numerous  islands  on  the  coast. 
Its  history,  as  well  as  its  appearance,  was  well  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  navigator  of  old  ;  for  it  was  the  scene  of  Conon’s 
victory ;  and  the  memory  of  their  great  admiral  made  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  to  the  Athenians  what  the 
south-western  corner  of  Spain  is  to  us,  through  the  memories  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar. 

We  have  supposed  St.  Paul’s  vessel  to  have  rounded  Cape  Crio, 
to  have  left  the  western  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  be  proceed- 


1  If  we  attachctl  any  importance  to  tlie  tradition  which  represents  St.  Luke  as  a 
painter,  we  might  add  that  Cos  was  the  birthplace  of  Apelles  as  well  as  of  Hippo, 
crates.  ’  "  2  See  Acts  xxvii.  7. 
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ing  along  the  southern  shore.  The  current  between  Ehodes  and 
tlie  main  runs  strongly  to  the  westward;  but  the  north-westerly 
wind  would  soon  carry  the  vessel  through  the  space  of  fifty  miles 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  where  its  famous  and 
beautiful  city  was  built. 

Until  the  building  of  its  metropolis,  the  name  of  this  island  was 
comparatively  unknown.  But  from  the  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earlier  towns  were  brought  to  one  centre,'  and  the  new  city, 
built  by  Hippodamus  (the  same  architect  who  planned  the  streets 
of  the  Pirasus),  rose  in  the  midst  of  its  perfumed  gardens  and  its 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  with  unity  so  symmetrical  that  it  appeared 
like  one  house, — Rhodes  has  held  an  Illustrious  place  among  the 
islands  of  the  Mediteri’anean.  Prom  the  very  effect  of  its  situation, 
lying  as  it  did  on  the  verge  of  two  of  the  basins  of  that  sea,  it 
became  the  intermediate  point  of  the  eastern  and  western  trade. 
Uven  now  it  is  the  harbor  at  which  most  vessels  touch  on  their 
progress  to  and  from  the  Archipelago.  It  was  the  point  from 
which  the  Greek  geographers  reckoned  their  parallels  of  latitude 
and  meridians  of  longitude.  And  we  may  assert  that  no  place  has 
been  so  long  renowned  for  ship-building,  if  we  may  refer  to  the 
“  benches,  and  masts,  and  ship-boards”  of  “Dodanim  and  Chlttim,” 
■with  the  feeble  constructions  of  the  modern  Turkish  dockyard,  as 
the  earliest  and  latest  efforts  of  that  Rhodian  skill,  which  was 
celebrated  by  Pliny  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  To  the  copious  sup¬ 
plies  of  ship-timber  were  added  many  other  physical  advantages. 
It  was  a  proverb,  that  the  sun  shone  every  day  in  Ehodes;  and 
her  inhabitants  revelled  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  vesetation  which 
surrounded  them.  We  find  tb's  beauty  and  this  brilliant  atmos¬ 
phere  typified  in  her  coins,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  head  of 
Apollo  radiated  like  the  sun,  vfhile  the  other  exhibits  the  rose- 
flower,  the  conventional  emblem  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island.^ 
But  the  interest  of  what  is  merely  outward  fades  before  the  moral 
interest  associated  with  its  history.  If  we  rapidly  run  over  its 
annals,  we  find  something  in  every  period,  with  which  elevated 

1  Herodotus  simply  mentions  Rliodes  as  forming  part  of  the  Dorian  confederacy 
with  Cos  and  Cnidus.  It  was  about  tlie  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  the 
three  earlier  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus  \Yere  centralized  in  the  new  city 
of  Rhodes.  “We  find  the  Rhodian  navy  rising  in  strength  and  consequence  to¬ 
wards  the' time  of  Demosthenes;  and,  after  this  period,  it  “  makes  nearly  as  great  a 
figure  in  history  as  Venice  does  in  the  annals  of  Modern  Europe.” 

*One  of  these  coins  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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thoughts  are  connected.  The  Greek  period  is  the  first,  famous 
not  merely  for  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Colossus, 
which,  like  the  statue  of  Borromeo  at  Arona,  seemed  to  stand  over 
the  city  to  protect  it,’ — but  far  more  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas, 
which  was  employed  to  put  down  piracy,  for  the  code  of  mercantile 
law,  by  which  the  commerce  of  later  times  was  regulated,  and  for 
the  legislative  enactments,  framed  almost  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor.  This  is  followed  by  the  Roman 
period,  when  the  faithful  ally,  which  had  aided  by  her  naval 
power  in  subduing  the  East,  was  honored  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Plmperors  with  the  name  and  privileges  of  freedom  C  and  this  by 
the  Byzantine,  during  which  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
Levant,  and  the  city  of  the  Rhodians,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  Islands,  if  no  longer  holding  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  at  least  recognized  as  the  Queen  of  the  ^gean.^  During  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  while  mosques  were  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  Byzantine  churches,  Rhodes  was  the  last 
Christian  city  to  make  a  stand  against  the  advancing  Saracens; 
and  again  during  their  later  portion,  she  reappears  as  a  city  ennobled 
by  the  deeds  of  Christian  chivalry  ;  so  that,  ever  since  the  successful 
siege  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  her  fortifications,  and  her  stately 
harbor,  and  the  houses  in  her  streets,  continue  to  be  the  memorials 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Yet  no  point  of  Rhodian  history  ought 
to  move  our  spirits  with  so  much  exultation  as  that  day,  when 
the  vessel  that  conveyed  St.  Paul  came  round  the  low  northern 
point  of  the  island  to  her  moorings  before  the  city.  'VVe  do  not 
know  that  he  landed  like  other  great  conquerors  who  have  visited 
Rhodes.  It  would  not  be  necessary  even  to  enter  the  harbor,  for 
a  safe  anchorage  would  be  found  for  the  night  in  the  open  roadstead. 

1  The  Colossus  was  in  ruins  even  in  Strabo’s  time.  It  had  been  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  according  to  Polybius.  It  seems  to  be  a  popular  mistake  that  this 
immense  statue  stood  across  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  harbors.  The  only  parallel 
in  modern  times  is  the  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  which  has  been  alluded  to 
before  in  reference  to  Athens,  and  in  height  they  were  nearly  identical,  the  latter 
being  106  feet.  The  former  105  (70  cubits.), 

2  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Rhodes  received  from  the  Roman  senate  some 
valuable  possessions  on  the  mainland,  including  part  of  Caria  and  the  whole  of 
Lycia.  See  what  lias  been  said  on  the  province  of  Asia,  pp.  227,  228,  comparing  p. 
230.  These  continental  possessions  were  afterwards  withdrawn;  but  the  Rhodians 
were  still  regarded  as  among  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  rendered  valuable  aid  in 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian. 

®  It  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  “  Province  of  the  Islands.” 
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“The  kino’dora  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation;”  and  the 
vessel  which  was  seen  by  the  j)eople  of  the  city  to  weigh  anchor  in 
the  morning,  was  probably  undistinguished  from  the  other  coasting 
craft  with  which  they  were  daily  familiar. 

xvo  view  in  the  Levant  is  more  celebrated  than  that  from  Rhodes 
towards  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  ranges  of 
Mount  Taurus^  come  down  in  magnificent  forms  to  the  sea;  and  a 
long  line  of  snowy  summits  is  seen  along  the  Lycian  coast,  while 
the  sea  between  is  often  an  unruffled  expanse  of  water  under  a  blue 
and  brilliant  sky.  Across  this  expanse,  and  towards  a  harbor 
near  the  further  edge  of  these  Lycia  mountains,  the  Apostle’s 
course  was  now  directed  (Acts  xxl.  1.)  To  the  eastward  of  Mount 
Cragus, — the  steep  sea  front  of  which  is  known  to  the  pilots  of  the 
Levant  by  the  name  of  the  “  Seven  Capes,” — the  river  Xanthus 
winds  through  a  rich  and  magnificent  valley,  and  past  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  the  monuments  of  which,  after  a  long  concealment, 
have  lately  been  made  familiar  to  the  British  public.^  The  harbor 
of  the  city  of  Xanthus  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Patara  was  to  Xanthus  what  the  Pirajus  was 
to  Athens  ;  and,  though  this  comparison  might  seem  to  convey  the 
idea  of  an  importance  which  never  belonged  to  the  Lycian  sea-port, 
yet  ruins  still  remain  to  show  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  some 
magnitude  and  splendor.  The  bay,  into  which  the  river  Xanthus 
flowed,  is  now  a  “  desert  of  moving  sand,”  which  is  blown  by  the 
westerly  tvlnd  into  ridges  along  the  shore,  and  is  gradually  hiding 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  f  but  a  triple  archway  and  a  vast 
theatre  have  been  described  by  travellers.  Some  have  even  thought 
that  they  have  discovered  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  wlio  was 
worshiped  here,  as  his  sister.  Diana  was  worshiped  at  Ephesus 

1  Compare  p.  44.  For  tlie  appearance  of  this  magnificent  coast  on  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  see  Dr.  Clarke.  Fora  description  of  these  south-western  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Travels  of  Spratt  and  Forbes  may  be  consulted. 

■^'fhe  allusion  is  of  course  to  the  Xanthian  room  in  the  British  Museum 

®In  the  Travels  of  Spratt  and  Forbes,  the  destruction  of  the  harbor  and  the  great 
increase  of  sand  are  attributed  to  the  rising  of  the  coast.  The  following  passage  is 
transcribed  at  length  from  this  work : — “  A  day  was  devoted  to  an  e.xcursion  to 
Patara,  which  lies  on  tlie  coast  at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank'of  tlie  river,  about 
ten  miles  from  Xanthus.  We  rode  along  the  river-side  to  the  sand-hills,  passing 
large  straw-thatched  villages  of  gipsies  on  the  way,  and  then  crossed  the  sand-hills 
to  the  sea  side.  ...  At  Patara  is  the  triple  arch  which  formed  the  gate  of  the  city, 
the  baths,  and  the  theatre,  admirably  described  long  ago  by  Captain  Beaufort.  The 
latter  is  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  completeness 
of  the  proscenium  and  the  steepness  and  n.arrowness  of  the  marble  seats.  Above  it 
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or  Perga  and  the  city  walls  can  be  traced  among  the  sand¬ 
hills  with  the  castle  that  commanded  the  harbor.''  In  the  war  against 
Antlochus,  this  harbor  was  protected  by  a  sudden  storm  from  the 
Koman  fleet,  when  Livius  sailed  from  Khodes.  Now  we  find  the 
Apostle  Paul  entering  it  with  a  fair  wind,  after  a  short  sail  itom 
the  same  island. 

It  seems  that  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  had  been  hitherto 
sailing  either  finished  its  voyage  at  Patara,  or  was  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther  eastward  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
to  the  ports  of  Phoenicia.  St.  Paul  could  not  know  in  advance 
whether  It  would  be  “  possible  ”  for  him  to  arrive  in  Palestine  m 
time  for  Pentecost''(xx.  16);  but  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
unexpectedly  at  Patara.  Providential  circumstances  conspired 
with  his  own  convictions  to  foward  his  journey,  notwithstanding 
the  discouragement  which  the  fears  of  others  had  thrown  across 
his  path.  In  the  harbor  of  Patara  they  found  a  vessel  which  was 
on  the  point  of  crossing  the  open  sea  to  Phcenicia  (^xxi.  2).  hhey 
went  on  board  without  a  moment’s  delay;  and  it  seems  evident, 
from  the  mode  of  expression,  that  they  sailed  the  very  day  of 
their  arrival.  Since  the  voyage  lay  across  the  open  sea,  with  no 
shoals  or  rocks  to  be  dreaded,  and  since  the  north-w^esterly  winds 
often  blow'  steadily  for  several  days  in  the  Levant  during®  spring, 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  vessel  should  not  w'eigh  anchor 
in  the  evening,  and  sail  through  the  night.^ 

We  have  now  to  think  of  St.  Paul  as  no  longer  passing  through 
narrow  channels,  or  eoasting  along  in  the  shadow  of  great  moun¬ 
tains,  but  as  sailing  continuously  through  the  midnight  hours, 
with  a  prosperous  breeze  filling  the  canvas,  and  the  waves  curl- 
ino"  and  sounding  round  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  There  is  a  pecul- 

is  the  singular  pit  excavated  on  the  summit  of  the  same  liill,  with  its  central  square 
column,  conjectured,  with  probability,  by  Admiral  Beaufort,  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Patareus  The  stones  of  which  the  column  is  built  are  dis¬ 
placed  from  each  other  in  a  singular  manner,  as  if  by  the  revolving  motion  of  an 
earthquake.  A  fine  group  of  palm  trees  rises  among  the  ruinS,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  city  when  it  was  flourishing  must  have  been  very  beautiful  Now  its  port  is  an 
inland  marsh,  generating  poisonous  malaria;  and  the  mariner  sailing  along  the  coast 
would  never  guess  that  the  sand-hills  before  him  blocked  up  the  harbor  into  which 
St.  Paul  sailed  of  old.” 

*  See  pp.  167^  168,  48.5,  &c.  The  coins  of  Patara  show  the  ascendancy  of  Apollo  in 
the  district. 

=  Beaufort,  p.  3.  '  See  above,  p.  638. 

^For  this  and  other  points  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  we  must 
refer  to  Ch.  XXIII. 
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iar  freshness  and  cheerfulness  in  the  prosecution  of  a  prosperous 
voyage  with  a  fair  wind  by  night.  Tfie  sailors  on  the  watch,  and 
the  passengers  also,  feel  it,  and  the  feeling  is  often  expressed  in 
songs  or  in  long-continued  conversation,  liuch  cheerfulness  might 
be  felt  by  the  Apostle  and  his  companions,  not  without  thankful¬ 
ness  to  that  God  “who  giveth  songs  in  the  night”  (Job  xxxv.  10), 
and  who  hearkeneth  to  those  who  fear  Him,  and  speak  often  to 
one  another,  and  think  upon  His  name  (Mai.  iii.  16).  If  we  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  moon  was 
shining  on  the  snows  of  Ha3mus,  and  that  the  full  moonlight  would 
now  be  resting  on  the  great  sail  of  the  ship,  we  are  not  without 
an  expressive  imagery,  which  we  may  allowably  throw  round  the 
Apostle’s  progress  over  the  waters  between  Patara  and  Tyre. 

The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  three  hundred  and 
forty  geographical  miles ;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  (what  has  been 
mentioned  more  than  once)  that  the  north-westerly  winds  in  April 
often  blow  like  monsoons  in  the  Levant,  and  that  the  rinc  of  ancient 
sailing  vessels  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before  the 
wind,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voyage  might 
easily  be  accomplished  in  forty-eight  hours.  Everything  in  St. 
Luke’s  account  gives  a  strong  impression  that  the  weather  was  in 
the  highest  degree  favorable ;  and  there  is  one  picturesque  phrase 
employed  by  the  narrator,  which  sets  vividly  before  us  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  rapid  voyage.  That  which  is  said  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  concerning  the  “discovering”  of  Cyprus,  and  “leaving 
it  on  the  left  hand,”  is,  in  the  original,  a  nautical  expression,  im- 
plylng  that  the  land  appeared  to  rise  quickly,  as  they  sailed  past 
it  to  the  southward.  It  would  be  in  the  course  of  the  second  day 
(probably  in  the  evening)  that  “the  high  blue  eastern  land  ap¬ 
peared.”  The  highest  mountain  of  Cyprus  is  a  rounded  summit, 
and  there  would  be  snow  upon  it  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
After  the  second  night,  the  first  land  in  sight  would  be  the  high 
range  of  Lebanon^  in  Syria  (xxi.  3),  and  they  would  easily  arrive 
at  Tyre  before  the  evening. 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  past  history  and  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  Tyre,  that  these  subjects  are  familiar  to  every 
reader,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here.^  When  St. 
Paul  came  to  this  city,  it  was  neither  in  the  glorious  state  de- 

1  Compare  pp.  44,  73. 

®  One  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  Tyre  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Robinson’s  third  volume. 
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scribed  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah',  when  “  its  mer¬ 
chants  were  princes,  and  its  traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth,” 
nor  in  the  abject  desolation  in  which  it  now  fulfills  those  prophe¬ 
cies,  being  “a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,”  and  showing  only  the 
traces  of  its  maritime  supremacy  in  its  ruined  mole,  and  a  port 
hardly  deep  enough  for  boats.  It  was  in  the  condition  in  Avhich 
it  had  been  left  by  the  successors  of  Alexander, — the  island, 
which  once  held  the  city,  being  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  cause¬ 
way, — with  a  harbor  on  the  north,  and  another  on  the  south.^  In 
honor  of  its  ancient  greatness,  the  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  a 
free  city;  and  it  still  commanded  some  commerce,  for  its  manufac¬ 
tures  of  glass  and  purple  were  not  yet  decayed,  and  the  narrow 
belt  of  the  Phoenician  coast  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
required  that  the  food  for  its  population  should  be  partly  brought 
from  without.  It  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  ship,  which 
we  have  just  seen  crossing  from  Patara,  may  have  brought  grain 
from  the  Black  Sea,  or  wine  from  the  Archipelago — -with  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  on  from  Tyre  a  cargo  of  Phoenician  manufactures, 
w  e  know  that,  whatever  were  the  goods  she  brought,  they  were 
unladed  at  Tyre  (v.  3),  and  that  the  vessel  was  afterwards  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Ptolemais  (v.  7).  For  this  task  of  unlading,  some  days 
would  be  required.  She  would  be  taken  into  the  inner  dock , 
and  St.  Paul  had  thus  some  time  at  his  disposal,  which  he  could 
spend  in  the  active  service  of  his  Master.  He  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  lost  no  time  in  “seeking  out  the  disciples.”  It  is  probable 
that  the  Christians  at  Tyre  were  not  numerous ;  but  a  Church 
had  existed  there  ever  since  the  dispersion  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  Stephen  (pp.  98, 133),  and  St.  Paul  had  himself  visited 
it  if  not  on  his  mission  of  charity  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 
(p.  143),  yet  doubtless  on  his  way  to  the  Council  (p.  205).  There 
were  not  only  disciples  at  Tyre,  but  pro})hets.  Some  of  those 
who  had  the  prophetical  power  foresaw  the  danger  which  was 
hanging  over  St.  Paul,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  desist 
from  his  purpose  of  going  to  Jerusalem.  We  see  that  different 
views  of  duty  might  be  taken  by  those  who  had  the  same  spiritual 
knowledge,  though  that  knowledge  were  supernatural.  St.  Paul 
looked  on  the  coming  danger  from  a  higher  point.  What  to  others 

^Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  Isa.  xxiii. 

2  Old  Tyre  was  destroyed.  New  Tyre  was  built  on  a  small  island,  separated  by  a 
very  narrow  cliannel  from  the  mainland,  with  which  it  was  united  b^-  a  dam  in 
Alexander’s  siege;  and  thenceforward  Tyre  was  on  a, peninsula. 
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was  an  overwlielraing  darkness,  to  him  appeared  only  as  a  passing 
storm.  And  he  resolved  to  face  it,  in  the  faith  that  He  who  had 
protected  him  liitherto,  would  still  give  him  shelter  and  safety. 

The  time  spent  at  Tyre  in  unlading  the  vessel,  and  probably 
taking  in  a  new  cargo,  and  possibly,  also,  W’aiting  for  a  fair  wind, 
was  “seven  days,”  including  a  Sunday.^  St.  Paul  “  broke  bread” 
with  the  disciples,  and  discoursed  as  he  had  done  at  Troas ;  and 
the  week  days,  too,  w’ould  afford  many  precious  opportunities  for 
confirming  those  who  were  already  Christians,  and  for  making  the 
Gospel  known  to  others,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  "VYhen  the  time 
came  for  the  ship  to  sail,  a  scene  was  witnessed  on  the  Phoenician 
shore,  like  that  which  had  made  the  Apostle’s  departure  from 
Miletus  so  impressive  and  affecting.^  There  attended  him  through 
the  city  gate,  as  he  and  his  companions  went  out  to  join  the  vessel 
now  ready  to  receive  them,  all  the  Christians  of  Tyre,  and  even 
their  “  wives  and  children.”  And  there  they  knelt  down  and 
prayed  together  on  the  level  shore.®  We  are  not  to  Imagine  here 
any  Jewish  place  of  worship,  like  the  pros  eucha  at  Philippi;  but 
simply  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  ship.  The  last  few 
moments  were  precious,  and  could  not  be  so  well  employed  as  in 
praying  to  Him  who  alone  can  give  true  comfort  and  protection. 
The  time  spent  in  this  prayer  was  soon  passed.  And  then  they 
tore  themselves  from  each  other’s  embrace  ;  the  strangers  went  on 
board,'*  and  the  Tyrian  believers  returned  home  sorrowful  and 
anxious,  while  the  ship  sailed  southward  on  her  way  to  Ptolemais. 

There  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  history  of  those  three  cities 
on  the  Phoenician  shore,  which  are  mentioned  in  close  succession 
in  the  concluding  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  Apostolic  journey. 
Tyre^  the  city  from  which  St.  Paul  had  just  sailed,  had  been  the 
seaport  whose  destiny  formed  the  burden  of  the  subllmest  proph¬ 
ecies  in  the  last  days  of  the  Plebrew  monarchy.  Ccesared,  the 
city  to  w^hich  he  was  ultimately  bound,  was  the  work  of  the  family 
of  Herod,  and  rose  with  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Both  are  fallen 
now  into  utter  decay.  Ptolemais,  which  was  the  intermediate 
stage  between  them,  is  an  older  city  than  either,  and  has  outlived 

1  This,  however,  need  not  mean  more  than  “  six  days.”  Some  think  that  by 
“  accornplisliing  the  days”  is  meant  that  they  “employed  the  time  in  making  ready 
for  the  journey,”  comparing  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  [See  v.  15  ]  °  See  p.  G37. 

®  The  word  here  used  is  the  same  as  in  Acts  xxvii.  39,  40,  and  denotes  a  sandy  or 
pebbly  beach,  as  opposed  to  a  rocky  shore. 

See  above,  p.  644. 
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them  both.  It  has  never  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  history  ; 
and  its  interest  has  seemed  to  increase  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen)  with  the  progress  of  centuries.  Under  the  ancient 
name  of  Acco  it  appears  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i.  31)  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  It  was  the  pivot  of  the  contests 
between  Persia  and  Egypt.  Not  unknown  in  the  IVIacedonian  and 
Homan  periods,  it  reappears  with  brilliant  distinction  in  the  middle 
ao-es,  when  the  Crusaders  called  it  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  It  is  needless 

O'  «  /> 

to  allude  to  the  events  which  have  fixed  on  this  sea-iortress,  more 
than  once,  the  attention  of  our  own  generation.^  At  the  particular 
time  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  this  place,  it  bore  the  name  of 
Ptoleniais, — most  probably  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy  Lagi,  who  was 
long  in  possession  of  this  part  of  Syria, — and  it  had  recently  been 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  shared  with 
Tyre  and  Sidon,^  Antioch  and  Caesarea,  the  trade  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  With  a  fair  wind,  a  short  day’s 
voyage  separates  it  from  Tyre.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  our 
own  sailors,  there  are  thirteen  miles  from  Tyre  to  Cape  Blanco, 
and  fifteen  from  thence  to  Cape  Carmel ;  and  Acre — the  ancient 
Ptolemais — is  situated  on  the  further  extremity  of  that  bay,  which 
sweeps  with  a  wide  curvature  of  sand  to  the  northwards,  from  the 
headland  of  Carmel.  It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul’s  company  sailed 
from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais  within  the  day.  At  the  latter  city,  as  at 
the  former,  there  were  Christian  disciples,  who  had  probably  been 
converted  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  of  Tyre.  Another  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  saluta¬ 
tions  and  encouragement  of  brotherly  love  ;  but  the  missionary 
party  stayed  here  only  one  day.  Though  they  had  accomplished 
the  voyage  in  abundant  time  to  reach  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  they 
hastened  onwards,  that  they  might  linger  some  days  at  Cajsarea® 
One  day’s  travelling  by  land^  was  sufficient  for  this  part  of  their 
journey.  The  distance  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  At 
Cassarea  there  was  a  Christian  family,  already  known  to  us  in  the 
earlier  passages  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  whom  they  were 

iThe  events  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  others  still  more  recent.  It  is 
surely  well  that  we  should  be  able  to  associate  this  place  with  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  as  much  as  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

2  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  Tyre  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  voy¬ 
ages  of  merchantmen,  xxi.  3,  and  Sidon,  xxvii.  3.  ’  See  below,  v.  10. 

*“  The  next  day  we  departed,”  v.  8.  We  may  observe,  that  the  word  used  here 
is  far  more  suitable  to  a  departure  by  land  than  by  sea. 
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sure  of  receiving  a  welcome.  The  last  time  we  made  mention  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist  (p.  100),  was  when  he  was  engaged  in 
making  the  Gospel  known  on  the  road  which  leads  southward  by 
Gaza  towards  Egypt,  about  the  time  when  St.  Paul  himself  was 
converted  on  the  northern  road,  when  travelling  to  Damascus. 
Now,  after  many  years,  the  Apostle  and  the  Evangelist  are  brought 
together  under  one  roof.  On  the  former  occasion,  we  saw  that 
Cajsarea  was  the  place  where  the  labors  of  Philip  on  that  journey 
ended.^  Thenceforward  it  became  his  residence  if  his  life  was 
stationary,  or  it  was  the  centre  from  which  he  made  other  mis¬ 
sionary  circuits  through  Judasa.^  He  is  found,  at  least,  residing 
in  this  city  by  the  sea,  when  St.  Paul  arrives  in  the  year  58  from 
Achaia  and  Macedonia.  His  family  consisted  of  four  daughters, 
who  were  an  example  of  the  fulfillment  of  that  prediction  of  Joel, 
quoted  by  St.  Peter,  which  said  that  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
dispensation,  God’s  Spirit  should  come  on  His  “  handmaidens”  as 
well  as  His  bondsmen,  and  that  the  “  daughters,”  as  well  as  the 
sons,  should  prophesy.®  The  prophetic  power  was  granted  to 
these  four  women  at  Cassarea,  who  seem  to  have  been  living  that 
life  of  single  devotedness^  which  is  commended  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  vil.),  and  to  have  exercised 
their  gift  in  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  inspired  women  gave  St.  Paul 
some  intimation  of  the  sorrows  'v^hlch  were  hanging  over  him. 
But  soon  a  more  explicit  voice  declared  the  very  nature  of  the  trial 
he  was  to  expect.  The  stay  of  the  Apostle  at  Cmsarea  lasted  some 
days  (v.  10).  He  had  arrived  in  Judaea  in  good  time  before  the 
festival,  and  haste  was  now  unnecessary.  Thus  news  reached  Je¬ 
rusalem  of  his  arrival ;  and  a  prophet  named  Agabus — whom  we 
have  seen  before  (p.  141)  coming  from  the  same  place  on  a  similar 
errand — went  down  to  Cassarea,  and  communicated  to  St.  Paul 
and  the  company  of  Christians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  impending  danger.  His  revelation  was 
made  in  that  dramatic  form  which  impresses  the  mind  with  a 
stronger  sense  of  reality  than  mere  words  can  do,  and  which  was 
made  familiar  to  the  Jews  of  old  by  the  practice  of  ’the  Hebrew 

1  Acts  viii,  40.  See  p.  100. 

® The  term  “Evangelist”  seems  to  have  been  almost  synonymous  with  our  word 

“Missionary.”  It  is  applied  to  Philip  and  to  Timothy.  See  p.  398;  also  397,  note  1. 

3  Joel  ii.  28,  29;  Acts  ii.  17,  18.  Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  34;  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

^  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  some  emphasis  in  the  word  “  virgins.”  See  Matt.  xix.  12. 
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prophets.  As  Isaiah  (ch.  xx.)  loosed  tlie  sackcloth  from  his  loins, 
and  put  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  to  declare  how  the  Egyjitian 
captives  should  be  led  away  into  Assyria  naked  and  bai'cfoot, — 
or  as  the  girdle  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xiii.),  in  its  strength  and  its  decay, 
was  made  a  type  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  their  privilege  and 
their  fall, — Agabus,  in  like  manner,  using  the  imagery  of  action,^ 
took  tlie  girdle  of  St.  Paul,  and  fastened  it  around  his  own^  hands 
and  feet,  and  said,  “Thus  salth  the  Holy  Ghost:  So  shall  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  to  whom  this  girdle  belongs,  and 
they  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.” 

The  effect  of  this  emphatic  prophecy,  both  on  Luke,  Aristarchus, 
and  Trophimus,  the  companions  of  S.t.  Paul’s  journey,  and  those 
Christians  of  Ca3sarea,®  who,  though  they  had  not  travelled  with 
him,  had  learned  to  love  him,  was  very  great.  They  wept, ^  and 
implored  him  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.®  But  the  Ajtostle  himself  could 
not  so  interpret  the  supernatural  intimation.  lie  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  peculiar  trial.  A  voice  of  authentic  prophecy  had  been 
so  uttered,  that,  had  he  been  timid  and  wavering,  it  might  easily 
have  been  construed  into  a  warning  to  deter  him.  Ivor  was  that 
temptation  unl'clt  which  arises  from  the  sympathetic  grief  of  loving 
friends.  Ills  affectionate  heart  was  almost  broken  when  he  licard 
their  earnest  supplications  and  saw  the  sorrow  that  was  caused  by 
the  prospect  of  his  danger;  but  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  had  been 
so  revealed  to  him  in  his  own  inward  convictions,  that  he  could  see 
the  Divine  counsel  through  apparent  hindrances.  His  resolution 
was  “no  wavering  between  yea  and  nay,  but  was  yea  in  Jesus 
Christ.”®  His  deliberate  purpose  did  not  falter  for  a  moment.^  He 
declared  that  he  was  “ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  And  then  they  de¬ 
sisted  from  their  entreaties.  Their  respect  for  the  Apostle  made 
them  silent.  They  recognized  the  will  of  God  in  the  steady  pur¬ 
pose  of  His  servant,  and  gave  their  acquiescence  in  those  words  in 
which  Christian  resignation  is  best  expressed :  “  The  will  of  the 
Lord  he  doneT 

^  See  anotlier  striking  instance  in  Ezek.  iv.  Compare  what  lias  been  said  before 
in  reference  to  tlie  gestures  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  they  departed  from  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,  p.  185. 

2  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Agabus  bound  Paul’s  hands  and  feet. 
Besides,  Agabus  says,  not  “the  man  whom  I  hind,’’  but  “the  man  whose  girdle 
this  is.”  ’  “Both  we  and  they  of  the  place,”  v.  12.  '‘V.  13.  ®  V.  12.' 

°  2  Cor.  1.  See  p.  508.  ’  This  is  implied  by  the  present  tense,  v.  14. 
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Tnc  time  was  now  come  for  the  completion  of  the  journey.  The 
festival  was  close  at  hand.  Havino;  made  the  arrano-ements  that 
were  necessary  with  regard  to  their  luggage/ — and  such  notices  in 
Holy  Scripture^  should  receive  their  due  attention,  for  they  help 
to  set  before  us  all  the  reality  of  the  Apostle’s  journeys, — he  and 
the  companions  who  had  attended  him  from  Macedonia  proceeded 
to  the  Holy  City.  Some  of  the  Christians  of  Caesarea  went  along 
with  them,  not  merely,  as  it  would  seem,  to  show  their  respect  and 
sympathy  for  the  Apostolic  company,’*  but  to  secure  their  comfort 
on  arriving,  by  taking  him  to  the  house  of  Mnason,  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  who  had  been  long  ago  converted  to  Christianity, — possibly 
during  the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself,^ — and  who  may  halve  been  one 
of  those  Cyprian  Jews  who  first  made  the  Gospel  known  to  the 
Greeks  at  Antioch. 

Thus  we  have.accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  last  recorded  journey  ' 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  journey  full  of  incident;  and  it  is  related 
more  minutely  than  any  other  portion  of  his  travels.  We  know 
all  the  places  by  which  he  passed,  or  at  which  he  stayed;  and  we 
are  able  to  connect  them  all  with  familiar  recollections  of  history. 
\\  e  know,  too,  all  the  aspect  of  the  scenery.  He  sailed  along 
those  coasts  of  Western  Asia,  and  among  those  famous  islands, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  proverbial.  The  very  time  of  the  year  is 
known  to  us.  It  was  when  the  advancing  season  was  clothlno; 
every  low  shore,  and  the  edge  of  every  broken  cliff,  with  a  beautiful 
and  refreshing  verdure ;  when  the  winter  storms  had  ceased  to  be 
dangerous,  and  the  small  vessels  could  ply  safely  in  shade  and 
sunshine  between  neigliboring  ports.  Even  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  are  known.  'We  can  point 
to  the  places  on  the  map  where  the  vessel  anchored^  for  the  night, 

^“We  weran  made  redi.”  Wiclif.  “We  made  cure  selfes  redy.”  Tyndale. 
“Wee  toke  up  oure  burthens.”  Cranmer.  “  We  trussed  up  our  fardeles.”  Geneva. 

“  Being  prepared.”  Rheims.  The  word  “carriage”  in  the  Autliorized  Version  is 
used  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  21,  1  Sam.  xvii.  22.  Greswell  sees,  in  the  allusion  to  the 
baggage,  some  indication  of  haste  ;  but  the  contrary  seems  rather  implied. 

2  See  for  instance  2  Tim.  iv.  LS. 

®Tlie  frequent  use  of  the  word  denoting  “to  conduct”  or  “to  accompany,”  in  the 
accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  Apostles-  and  fheir  companions,  is  worthy  of 
observation.  See  Acts  xv.  3,  xx.  38 ;  Rom.  xv.  24,  &c. 

^He  can  liardly  have  been  converted  by  St.  Paul  during  Ids  journey  through 
Cyprus,  or  St.  Paul  would  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  whicli  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case.  He  may  have  been  converted  by  Barnabas.  (See  Acts  xv. 
.39,)  but  he  was  most  probably  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Christ.  As  to  the  con¬ 
struction,  see  the  article  on  this  name  in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible.  See  p.  133. 

®  See  pp.  G30,  631. 
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and  trace  across  tlie  chart  the  track  that  was  followed,  when  the 
moon  was  full.  ’  Yet  more  than  this.  Y^e  are  made  fully  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  Apostle’s  mind,  and  of  the  burdened  feeling 
under  which  this  journey  was  accomplished.  The  expression  of 
tjiis  feeling  strikes  us  the  more,  from  its  contrast  with  all  the  out¬ 
ward  circumstances  of  the  voyage.  He  sailed  in  the  finest  season, 
by  the  brightest  coasts,  and  in  the  fairest  weather:  and  yet  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  forebodings  of  evil  from  first  to  last ; — so 
that  a  peculiar  shade  of  sadness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  narra¬ 
tion.  If  this  be  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  indications  of 
this  pervading  sadness  in  the  letters  written  about  this  time ;  for 
we  know  how  the  deeper  tones  of  feeling  make  themselves  knowm 
in  the  correspondence  of  any  man  with  his  friends.  Accordingly, 
we  do  find  in  The  Epistle  loritten  to  the  Romans  shortly  before 
leaving  Corinth,  a  remarkable  indication  of  discouragement,  and 
almost  despondency,  when  he  asked  the  Christians  at  Eome  to 
pray  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  might  be  delivered  from 
the  Jews  who  hated  him,  and  be  well  received  by  those  Christians 
who  disregarded  his  authority.^  The  dej)ressing  anxiety  with 
which  he  thus  looked  forward  to  the  journey  would  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished,  when  the  very  moment  of  his  departure  from  Corinth  was 
beset  by  a  Jewish  plot  against  his  life.**  And  we  find  the  cloud  of 
gloom,  which  thus  gathered  at  the  first,  increasing  and  becoming 
darker  as  we  advance.  At  Philippi  and  at  Troas,  indeed,  no  di¬ 
rect  intimation  is  given  of  coming  calamities ;  but  it  is  surely  no 
fancy  which  sees  a  foreboding  shadow  thrown  over  that  midnight 
meeting,  where  death  so  suddenly  appeared  among  those  that  were 
assembled  there  with  many  lights  in  the  upper  chamber,  while  the 
Apostle  seemed  unable  to  intermit  his  discourse,  as  “ready  to  de¬ 
part  on  the  morrow.”  For  indeed  at  Aliletus  he  said,  that  already 

in  every  city"^\\\Q  Spirit  had  admonished  him  that  bonds  and  im¬ 
prisonment  were  before  him.  At  Miletus  it  is  clear  that  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  under  which  he  started,  had  become  a  confirmed 
anticipation  of  evil.  When  he  wrote  to  Rome,  he  hoped  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  danger  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear.  ®Now 

iRom.  XV.  31.  Wa  should  remember  that  he  had  two  causes  of  apprehension, — 
one  arising  from  the  Jews,  who  persecuted  him  everywhere,  —the  other  from  the 
Judaizing  Christians,  who  sought  to  depreciate  his  apostolic  authority.  ’  See  p.  622. 

®  Acts  XX.  23  should  be  closely  compared  with  Rom.  xv.  30,  31.  St.  Paul  seems 
to  have  suffered  extremely  both  from  the  anticipation  and  the  experience  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  *  See  p.  635. 
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hIs  fear  predominates  over  hope;  and  he  looks  foward,  sadly 
but  calmly,  to  some  imprisonment  not  far  distant.  At  Tyre,  the 
first  sounds  that  he  hears  on  landing  are  the  echo  of  his  own 
thouglits.  He  is  met  by  the  same  voice  of  warning,  and  the  same 
bitter  trial  fur  himself  and  his  friends.  At  Ccesarea  his  vag.ue 
forebodings  of  captivity  are  finally  made  decisive  and  distinct,  and 
he  has  a  last  strujuile  with  the  remonstrances  of  those  whom  he 
loved.  Never  had  he  gone  to  Jerusalem  without  a  heart  full  of 
emotion, — neither  in  those  early  years,  when  he  came  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  boy  from  Tarsus  to  the  school  of  Gamaliel, — nor  on  bis  re¬ 
turn  from  Damascus,  after  the  greatest  change  that  could  have 
passed  over  an  inquisitor’s  mind, — nor  when  he  went  with  Bar¬ 
nabas  from  Antioch  to  the  Council,  which  was  to  decide  an  anx¬ 
ious  controversy.  Now  he  had  much  new  experience  of  the  insid¬ 
ious  progress  of  error,  and  of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  converted. 
Yet  his  trust  in  God  did  not  depend  on  the  faithfulness  of  man ; 
and  he  went  to  Jerusalem  calmly  and  resolutely,  though  doubtful  ' 
of  his  reception  among  the  Christian  brethren,  and  not  knowing 
what  would  happen  on  the  morrow. 


COIN  OF  EHODES, 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 


Keception  at  Jerusalem. — Assembling  of  the  Presbyters.— Advice  given  to 
St.  Paul. — The  Four  Nazarites. —  St.  Paul  seized  at  the  Festival. — The 
Temjile  and  the  Garrison.— //e&rew  Speech  on  llie  Stairs. — The  Centurion 
and  the  Chief  Captain. —  St.  Paul  before  the  Sanhedrim. — The  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees^ — Vision  in  the  Castle. —  Conspiracy. —  St.  Paul’s  Nephew. 
— Letter  of  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix. — Night  Journey  to  Antipatris. — 
Caesarea. 

“When  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  Brethren  received  us 
gladly.”  Such  is  St.,  Luke’s  description  of  the  welcome  which 
met  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  on  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of 
Judaism.  So  wm  shall  find  afterwards^  “the  brethren”  hailing 
his  approach  to  Eome,  and  “  coming  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Appii 
Forum.”  Thus,  wherever  he  went,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
strength  of  hostility  and  persecution  which  dogged  his  footsteps, 
he  found  some  Christian  liearts  who  loved  the  glad  tidings  which 
he  preached,  and  loved  himself  as  the  messenger  of  the  Grace  of 
God. 

The  Apostle’s  spirit,  which  was  much  depressed,  as  we  have 
seen,'  by  anticipations  of  coldness  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  must  have  been  lightened  by  his  kind  recep¬ 
tion.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  evening  of  his  arrival  with 
these  sympathizing  brethren  ;  but  on^the  morrow,  a  more  formid¬ 
able  ordeal  awaited  him.  He  must  encounter  the  assembled  Pres¬ 
byters  of  the  Church ;  and  he  might  well  doubt  whether  even  the 
substantial  proof  of  loving  interest  in  their  welfare,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  would  overcome  the  antipathy  with  which  (as  he 
Avas  fully  aware)  too  many  of  them  regarded  him.  The  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  must  be  tried  ;  for  this  was  the  very  end  of  his 
coming  to  Jerusalem  at  all  at  a  time  when  his  heart  called  him  to 

1  Acts  xxviii.  15.  The  same  expression  is  used  in  both  cases.  This  is  sufficient 
to  refute  tlie  cavils  wliich  have  been  made,  as  though  tliis  verse  (xxi.  17)  implied 
unanimous  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Churcli  at  Jerusalem. 

“  See  the  preceding  chapter,  pp.  623,  634,  636,  645,  647,  648,  649,  651. 
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Rome.^  His  purpose  was  to  endeavor  to  set  himself  right  with 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to  overcome  the  hostile  prejudices  which 
had  already  so  much  impeded  his  labors,  and  to  endeavor,  by  the 
force  of  Cliristian  love  and  forbearance,  to  win  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  he  regarded,  in  spite  of  all  their  weaknesses  and  errors,  as 
brethren  in  Christ  Jesus.  Accordingly,  when  the  morning  came,^ 
the  Presbyters  or  Elders  of  the  Church  ivere  called  together  by 
James,^  (who,  as  wo  have  before  mentioned,  presided  over  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,)  to  receive  Paul  and  his  fellow-travellers, 
the  messengers  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  We  have  already  seen 
how  carefully  St.  Paul  had  guarded  himself  from  the  possibility 
of  suspicion  in  the  administration  of  his  trust,  by  causing  deputies 
to  be  elected  by  the  several  churches  whose  alms  he  bore,  as  joint 
trustees  with  himself  of  the  fund  collected.  These  deputies  now 
entered  together  with  hlnJ  into  the  assembly  of  the  Elders, 
and  the  offering  was  presented, — a  proof  of  love  from  the  Churches 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  mother  Church,  whence  their  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  had  been  derived. 

The  travellers  ivere  received  with  that  touching  symbol  of  broth¬ 
erhood,  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  was  exchanged  between  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  those  days  on  every  occasion  of  public  as  well  as  private 
meeting.  Then  the  main  business  of  the  assembly  was  commenced 
by  an  address  from  St.  Paul.  This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  been  called  to  take  a  similar  part,  in  the  same  city, 
and  before  the  same  audience.  Our  thou2:hts  are  naturallv  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  when  he  first  declared  to 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  great  things  which  God  had  wrought  thereby.® 
The  majority  of  the  Church  had  then,  under  the  influence  of  the 

Spirit  of  God,  been  brought  over  to  his  side,  and  had  ratified  his 

views  by  their  decree.  But  the  battle  was  not  yet  won ;  he  had 
still  to  contend  against  the  same  foes  with  the  same  weapons. 

We  are  told. that  he  now  gave  a  detailed  account®  of  all  that 
“God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry”  since  he 
last  parted  from  Jerusalem  four  years  before.^  The  foundation  of 
the  great  and  flourishing  Church  at  Ephesus  doubtless  furnished 

1  See  Acts  xix.  21,  Rotn  i.  10-15,  xv.  22-29.  ^  “Paul  with  us,”  ib. 

2  “  The  clay  following,”  v.  18.  ®  See  p.  209,  &c. 

8  See  p.  210.  ®  “  Particularly,”  v.  19. 

tile  had  then  endeavored  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
xviii.  21,  and  see  Wieseler),  as  on  the  present  occasion. 
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the  main  Interest  of  his  narrative ;  but  he  would  also  dwell  on  the 
progress  of  the  several  Churches  in  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  likewise  those  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
^from  whence  he  was  just  returned.  In  such  a  discourse,  he  could 
scarcely  avoid  touching  on  subjects  which  would  excite  painful 
feelings,  and  rouse  bitter  prejudice  in  many  of  his  audience.  He 
could  hardly  speak  of  Galatia  without  mentioning  the  attempted 
perversion  of  his  converts  there.  He  could  not  enter  into  the  state 
of  Corinth  without  alluding  to  the  emissaries  from  Palestine,  who 
had  introduced  confusion  and  strife  amono;  the  Christians  of  that 
city.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  St.  Paul,  with  that  graceful  cour¬ 
tesy  which  distinguished  both  his  writings  and  his  speeches,  soft¬ 
ened  all  that  was  disagreeable,  and  avoided  wPat  was  personally 
offensive  to  his  audience,  and  dwelt,  as  far  as  he  could,  on  topics 
in  which  all  present  would  agree.  Accordingly  Ave  find  that  the 
majority  of  the  assembled  Elders  were  favorably  impressed  by  his 
address,  and  by  the  tidings  which  he  brought  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel.  The  first  act  of  the  assembly  Avas  to  glorify  God  for 
the  wonders  He  had  wrought.^  They  joined  in  solemn  thanks¬ 
giving  with  one  accord:  and  the  Amen  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16,)  which 
folloAved  the  utterance  of  thanks  and  praise  from  Apostolic  lips, 
was  swelled  by  many  voices. 

Thus  the  hope  expressed  by  St.  Paul  on  a  former  occasion,^  con¬ 
cerning  the  result  of  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  Avas  in  a  measure  ful¬ 
filled.  But  beneath  this  superficial  show  of  harmony  there  lurked 
elements  of  discord,  Avhich  threatened  to  disturb  it  too  soon.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  peculiar  composition 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  have  seen  that  a  Pharisaic 
faction  Avas  sheltered  in  its  bosom,  which  continually  strove  to 
turn  Christianity  into  a  sect  of  Judaism.  We  have  seen  that  this 
faction  had  recently  sent  emissaries  into  the  Gentile  Churches, 
and  had  endeaA'ored  to  alienate  the  minds  of  St.  Paul’s  converts 
from  their  converter.  These  men  were  restless  agitators,  animated 
by  the  bitterest  sectarian  spirit,  and  although  they  were  numeri¬ 
cally  a  small  party,  yet  we  know  the  power  of  a  turbulent  minor¬ 
ity.  But  besides  these  Judaizing  zealots,  there  was  a  lar<»-e 
proportion  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  whose  Christianitv, 
though  more  sincere  than  that  of  those  just  mentioned,  Avas  yet 
very  weak  and  imperfect.  The  “many  thousands  of  Jews  which 
"v,  20.  2  2  Cor.  ix.  12. 
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believed,”  had  by  no  means  all  attained  to  the  fullness  of  Christian 
faith.  Many  of  them  still  knew  only  a  Christ  after  the  flesh, — a 
Saviour  of  Israel, — a  Jewish  Messiah.  Their  minds  were  in  a 
state  of  transition  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  of 
great  Consequence  not  to  shock  their  prejudices  too  rudely,  lest 
they  should  be  tempted  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  re¬ 
nounce  their  Christianity  altogether.  Their  prejudices  were  most 
wisely  consulted  in  things  indifferent  by  St.  James;  who  accom¬ 
modated  himself  in  all  points  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  thus  disarmed  the  hostility  of  the  Judaizing  bigots.  He  was, 
indeed,  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  Apostle  of  this  transition- 
Church.  Had  its  councils  been  less  wisely  guided,  had  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  St.  Paul  been  really  repudiated  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  evil  which  might  have  resulted.  This 
class  of  Christians  was  naturally  very  much  influenced  by  the 
declamation  of  the  more  violent  partisans  of  Judaism.  Their  feel¬ 
ings  would  be  easily  excited  by  an  appeal  to  their  Jewish  patri¬ 
otism.  They  might  without  difficulty  be  roused  to  fury  against 
one  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  a  despiser  of  the  Law, 
and  a  reviler  of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Against  St. 
Paul  their  dislike  had  been  long  and  artfully  fostered;  and  they 
would  from  the  first  have  looked  on  him  perhaps  with  some  suspi¬ 
cion,  as  not  being,  like  themselves,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Holy.  City, 
but  only  a  Hellenist  of  the  Dispersion. 

Such  being  the  composition  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  elements  were  to  be  found  amongst 
the  Elders  also.  And  this  will  explain  the  resolution  to  which 
the  assembly  came,  at  the  close  of  their  discussion  on  the  matters 
brought  before  them.  They  began  by  calling  St.  Paul’s  attention 
to  the  strength  of  the  Judaical  party  among  the  Christians  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  They  told  him  that  the  majority  even  of  the  Christian 
Church  had  been  taught  to  hate  his  very  name,  and  to  believe  that 
he  went  about  the  world  “teaching  the  Jews  to  forsake  Mose.®, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  the  customs.”  They  further  observed  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  his  arrival  should  remain  unknown  ;  his  renown  was  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  be  concealed :  his  public  appearance  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  would  attract  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators, 
most  of  whom  would  be  violently  hostile.  It  was  therefore  of  im¬ 
portance  that  he  should  do  something  to  disarm  this  hostility,  and 
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to  refute  the  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  concerning  him. 
The  plan  they  recommended  was,  that  he  should  take  charge  of 
four  Jewish  Christians, ‘  who  were  under  a  Nazaritic  vow,  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  temple,  and  pay  for  them  the  necessary  expenses 
attending  the  termination  of  their  vow.  Agrippa  I.,  not  long  be¬ 
fore,  had  given  the  same  public  expression  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  Jews,  on  his  arrival  from  Koine  to  take  possession  of  his 
th  rone.^  And  what  the  King  had  done  for  popularity,  it  was  felt 
that  the  Apostle  might  do  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  jicace.  His 
friends  thought  that  he  would  thus,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
exhibit  himself  as  an  observer  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and  refute 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  They  added  that,  by  so  doing,  he 
would  not  countenance  the  errors  of  those  who  sought  to  impose 
the  Law  upon  Gentile  converts ;  because  it  had  been  already  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Cliurch  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  ceremonial  observan¬ 
ces  of  the  Law  were  not  obligatory  on  the  Gentiles.® 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  conclusion  is  attributed  expressly,  in 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  not  to  James  (who  presided  over  the 
meeting),  but  to  the  assembly  itself.  The  lurking  shade  of  distrust 
implied  in  the  terms  of  the  admonition,  was  certainly  not  shared 
by  that  great  Apostle,  who  had  long  ago  given  to  St.  Paul  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  We  have  already  seen  indications  that, 
however  strict  might  be  the  Judalcal  observances  of  St.  James, 
they  did  not  satisfy  the  Judaizlng  party  at  Jerusalem,  who  at¬ 
tempted,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,^  to  teach  doctrines  and 
enforce  practices  of  which  be  disapproved.  The  partisans  of  this 
faction,  indeed,  are  called  by  St.  Paul  (while  anticipating  tbis  very 
visit  to  Jerusalem),  “the  disobedient  party.”®  It  would  seem  that 
their  influence  was  not  unfelt  in  the  discussion  which  terminated 
in  the  resolution  recorded.  And  though  St.  James  acquiesced  (as 
did  St.  Paul)  in  the  advice  given,  it  appears  not  to  have  originated 
with  himself. 

The  counsel,  however,  though  it  may  have  been  suggested  by 
suspicious  prejudice,  or  even  by  designing  enmity,  wms  not  in  itself 
unwise.  St.  Paul’s  great  object  (as  we  have  seen)  in  this  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  was  to  conciliate  the  Church  of  Palestine.  If  he  could 

1  That  these  Nazarites  were  Christians  is  evident  from  the  •n-ords  “  We  have.” 

^  “  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  he  otfered  many  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  :  where¬ 
fore  also  he  ordered  that  many  of  the  Nazarites  should  have  their  heads  shorn.” 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  6,  1.  ^  y.  25,  comparing  xv.  28. 

^Acts  XV.  See  Gal.  ii.  12. 


^Eom.  XV.  31. 
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win  over  that  Chm-ch  to  the  truth,  or  even  could  avert  its  open 
hostility  to  himself,  he  would  be  doing  more  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  than  even  by  the  conversion  of  Ephesus.  Every 
lawful  means  for  such  an  end  he  was  ready  gladly  to  adopt.  His 
own  principles,  stated  by  himself  in  his  Epistles,  required  this  of 
him.  He  had  recently  declared  that  every  compliance  in  ceremo¬ 
nial  observances  should  be  made,  rather  than  cast  a  stumbling- 
block  in  a  brother’s  way.*  He  had  laid  it  down  as  his  principle  of 
action,  to  become  a  Jew  to  Jews  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews;  as 
willingly  as  he  became  a  Gentile  to  Gentiles,  that  he  might  gain 
the  Gentiles.^  He  had  given  it  as  a  rule,  that  no  man  should 
change  his  external  observances  because  he  became  a  Christian ; 
that  the  Jew  should  remain  a  Jew  in  things  outward.*  Nay  more, 
he  himself  observed  the  Jewish  festivals,  had  previously  counten¬ 
anced  his  friends  in  the  practice  of  Nazaritlc  vows,*  and  had  cir¬ 
cumcised  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewess.  So  false  was  the  charge 
that  he  had  forbidden  the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  children.*  In 
fact,  the  great  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  worthlessness  of 
ceremonial  observances,  rendered  him  equally  ready  to  practice  as 
to  forsake  them.  A  mind  so  truly  Catholic  as  his,  was  necessarily 
free  from  any  repugnance  to  mere  outward  observances ;  a  repug¬ 
nance  equally  superstitious  with  the  formalism  which  clings  to 
ritual.  In  his  view,  circumcision  was  nothing,  and  uncircumcision 
was  nothing ;  but  faith,  which  worketh  by  love.  And  this  love 
rendered  him  willing  to  adopt  the  most  burdensome  ceremonies,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  save  a  brother  from  stumbling.  Hence  he 
willingly  complied  with  the  advice  of  the  assembly,  and  thereby, 
while  he  removed  the  prejudices  of  its  more  ingenuous  members, 
doubtless  exasperated  the  factious  partisans  who  had  hoped  for  his 
refusal. 

1  Eom.  xiv.  2  1  00^  5^  20. 

®  1  Cor.  vii.  17-19.  Such  passages  are  the  best  refutation  of  those  wlio  endeavor 
to  represent  the  conduct  here  assigned  to  St.  Paul  as  inconsistent  with  his  teaching. 
See  the  discussion  on  pp.  250,  261. 

*  Acts  xviii.  18,  which  we  conceive  to  refer  to  Aquila.  (See  p.  383.)  Rut  many 
interpreters  of  tlie  passage  think  that  St.  Paul  himself  made  the  vow.  We  cannot 
possibly  assent  to  Mr.  Lewin’s  view,  that  St.  Paul  was  still,  on  his  arrival  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  under  the  obligation  of  a  vow  taken  in  consequence  of  his  escape  at  Ephesus. 

®  It  has  been  argued  that  this  charge  was  true,  because  the  logical  inference  from 
St.  Paul’s  doctrines  was  the  uselessness  of  circumcision.  But  it  might  as  well  be 
said  that  the  logical  inference  from  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
uselessness  of  circumcision.  The  continued  observance  of  the  law  was  of  course 
only  transitional 
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Thus  the  meeting  ended  amicably,  with  no  open  manifestation  of 
that  hostile  feeling  towards  St.  Paul  which  lurked  in  the  bosoms 
of  some  who  were  present.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  great 
feast  of  Pentecost, ‘  St.  Paul  proceeded  with  the  four  Christian 
Nazarltes  to  the  Temple.  It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  the 
nature  of  their  vow,  and  of  the  office  which  he  was  to  perform  foi 
them.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  for  those  who  had 
received  deliverance  from  any  great  peril,  or  who  from  other  causes 
desired  publicly  to  testify  their  dedication  to  God,  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  the  regulations  of  which  are 
prescribed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  ^  In  that 
book  no  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  the  time  during  Avhich  this  life  of 
ascetic  rigor  was  to  continue  '  but  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  and 
Josephus=^  that .  thirty  days  was  at  least  a  customary  period. 
During  this  time  the  Nazarite  was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine, 
and  to  suffer  his  hair  to  grow  uncut.  At  the  termination  of  the 
period,  he  was  bound  to  present  himself  in  the  Temple,  with 
certain  offerings,  and  his  hair  was  then  cut  off  and  burned  upon  the 
altar.  The  offerings  required’ were  beyond  the  means  of  the  very 
poor,  and  consequently  it  was  thought  an  act  of  piety  for  a  rich 
man*  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  poorer 
countrymen  to  complete  their  vow.  St.  Paul  was  far  from  rich; 
he  gained  his  daily  bread  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  and  we 
may  therefore  naturally  ask  bow  he  was  able  to  take  upon  himself 
the  expenses  of  these  four  Nazarites.  The  answer  probably  is, 
that  the  assembled  Elders  had  requested  him  to  apply  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  portion  of  the  fund  which  he  had  placed  at  their  disposal. 
However  this  may  be,  he  now  made  himself  responsible  for  these 

1  This  mode  of  settling  the  vexed  question  of  the  ‘■‘seven  days”  entirely  removes 
the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  “twelve  days,”  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  (xxiv.  11)  in 
his  speech  before  Felix.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  reading  consecutively  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses  of  the  twenty-first  chapter,  it  is  difficult 
(whether  or  not  we  identify  “the  days  of  purification"  with  “  the  seven  days,”)  to 
believe  that  the  same  day  \s  referred  to  in  each  verse.  And  when  we  come  to  xxiv. 
11,  we  shall  see  that  other  modes  of  reckoning  the  time  are  admissible. 

2  Sometimes  the  obligation  was  for  life,  as  in  the  cases  of  Samson,  Samuel,  and 
John  the  Baptist.  That  “seven  days”  in  the  instance  before  us  was  the  whole 
duration  of  the  vow,  seems  impossible,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  so  short  a  time 
could  produce  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  hair.  Hemsen  makes  a  mistake  here  in 
referring  to  the  “seven  days”  in  Numb.  vi.  6,  which  contemplates  only  the  excep¬ 
tional  case  of  defilement  in  the  course  of  the  vow. 

3  Josephus  states  this  after  mentioning  Berenice’s  vow,  War,  ii.  15, 1. 

*  Numb.  vi.  13-18.  ®  Compare  the  ease  of  Agrippa  mentioned  above. 
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expenses,  and  accompanied  the  Nazarltes  to  the  Temple,  after 
having  first  performed  the  necessary  purifications  together  with 
them.^  On  entering  the  Temple  he  announced  to  the  priests  that 
the  period  of  the  Nazaritic  vow  which  his  friend's  had  taken  was 
accomplished,  and  he  waited^  within  the  sacred  enclosure  till  the 
necessary  offerings  were  made  for  each  of  them,  and  their  hair  cut 
off  and  burned  in  the  sacred  fire. 

He  might  well  have  hoped,  by  thus  complying  with  the  legal 
ceremonial,  to  conciliate  those,  at  least,  who  were  only  hostile  to 
him  because  they  believed  him  hostile  to  their  national  worship. 
And,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was 
concerned,  he  probably  succeeded.  But  the  celebration  of  the  fes¬ 
tival  had  attracted  multitudes  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  Temple 
was  thronged,  with  worshipers  from  every  land ;  and  amongst 
these  were  some  of  those  Asiatic  Jews  who  had  been  defeated  by 
his  arguments  in  the  Synagogue  of  Ephesus,  and  irritated  against 
him  during  the  last  few  years  daily  more  and  more,  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  growth  of  a  Christian  Church  in  that  city,  formed  in  great 
part  of  converts  from  among  the  Jewish  Proselytes.  These  men, 
whom  a  zealous  feeling  of  nationality  had  attracted  from  their 
distant  home  to  the  metropolis  of  their  faith,  now  beheld,  where 
they  least  expected  to  find  him,  the  apostate  Israelite,  who  had 
opposed  their  teaching  and  seduced  their  converts.  An  opportunity 
of  revenge,  which  they  could  not  have  hoped  for  in  the  Gentile  city 
where  they  dwelt,  had  suddenly  presented  itself.  They  sprang 
upon  their  enemy,  and  shouted  while  they  held  him  fast,  “  Men  of 
Israel,  help.  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere 

'^Purify  thyaelf  with  them  (xxi.  24),  when  purified  he.  went  in  (26),  they  found  me  purified 
(xxiv.  18).  We  do  not  agree  with  those  commentators  who  interpret  the  first  ex¬ 
pression  to  mean  “dedicate  thyself  as  a  Nazarite  along  with  them.”  We  doubt 
whether  it  could  bear  this  meaning.  At  all  events  the  other  is  hy  far  the  most 
natural  and  obvious,  and  it  corresponds  with  the  Septuagintal  use  of  the  same  verb 
in  Numbers  xix.  12. 

2 The  obvious  translation  of  v.  26  seems  to  be,  “He  entered  into  the  Temple, 
giving  public  notice  that  the  days  of  purification  were  fulfilled  [and  staid  there]  till 
the  offering  for  each  one  of  the  Nazarites  was  brought.”  The  emphatic  force  of 
each  one  should  be  noticed.  Publicity  is  implied  in  the  word  for  giving  notice.  The 
persons  to  whom  notice  was  given  were  the  priests. 

This  interpretation  harmonizes  with  Wieseler’s  view  of  the  whole  subject.  If  we 
believe  that  several  days  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  expiration  of  the  Nazaritic 
ceremonies,  we  must  translate,  with  Mr.  Humphry — “  making  it  known  that  the 
days  of  separation  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  oflTering  should  be  made,  were 
in  the  course  of  completion.” 
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against  tlie  People  and  the  Paw,  and  this  Place.  *  Then  as  the 
.crowd  rushed  tumultuously  towards  the  spot,  they  excited  them 
yet  further  by  accusing  Paul  of  introducing  Greeks  into  the  Holy 
Place,  which  was  profaned  by  the  presence  of  a  Gentile.  The  vast 
multitude  which  was  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  was  excited  to  madness  by  these  tidings,  which 
spread  rapidly  through  the  crowd.  The  pilgrims  who  flocked  at 
such  seasons  to  Jerusalem  were  of  course  the  most  zealous  of  their 
nation;  very  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  We  may  imagine  the 
horror  and  indignation  which  would  fill  their  minds  when  they 
heard  that  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  Israel  had  been  seized  in 
the  very  act  of  profaning  the  Temple  at  this  holy  season.  A  furious 
multitude  rushed  upon  the  Apostle ;  and  it  was  only  their  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  holy  place  which  preserved  him  from  being  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  They  hurried  him  out  of  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  assailed  him  with  violent  blows.^  Their  next  course  might 
have  been  to  stone  him  or  to  hurl  him  over  the  precipice  into  the 
valley  below.  They  were  already  in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  heavy  gates®  which  separated  the  inner  from  the  outer  en¬ 
closure  were  shut  by  the  Levites, — when  an  unexpected  interrup¬ 
tion  prevented  the  murderous  purpose. 

It  becomes  desirable  here  to  give  a  more  particular  description 
than  we  have  yet  done  of  the  Temple-area  and  the  sanctuary  which 
it  enclosed.  Some  reference  has  been  made  to  this  subject  in  the 
account  of  St.  Stephen’s  martyrdom  (p.  90,)  especially  to  that 
“  Stone  Chamber” — the  Hall  Gazith — w'here  the  Sanhedrim  held 
their  solemn  conclave.  Soon  we  shall  see  St.  Paul  himself  sum¬ 
moned  before  this  tribunal,  and  hear  his  voice  in  that  hall  where 
he  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  first  martyr.  But  mean¬ 
time  other  events  came  in  rapid  succession  :  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  which  it  is  Avell  to  form  to  ourselves  a  clear  notion  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  position  of  the  Temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  the 
relation  of  Mount  Moriah  to  the  other  eminences  on  which  the  city 
was  built,  the  valley  which  separated  it  from  the  higher  summit  of 

This  place,”  v.  28,  “this  holy  place,” — ib.  We  should  compare  here  the  accusa¬ 
tion  against  Stephen,  vi.  13.  “  He  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words  against 

this  holy  place.”  The  two  cases  are  in  many  respects  parallel.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  Paul  must  have  remembered  Stephen,  and  felt  as  though  this  attack  on 
himself  were  a  retribution.  See  below  on  xxii.  20.  Cf  p.  90. 

^  See  Acts  xxi.  31,  32.  ®For  an  account  of  these  gates,  see  below. 
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Mount  Zion,  and  the  deeper  ravine  which  formed  a  chasm  between 
the  whole  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, — these  facts  of  general 
topography  are  too  well  known  to  require  elucidation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  description  of  the  Temple-area 
itself  and  that  which  it  contained,  we  are  met  with  considerable 
difficulties.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  to  our  present  task  to 
reconcile  the  statements  in  Josephu.^  and  the  Talmud^  with  each 
other  and  with  present  appearances.^  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  trace 
the  architectural  changes  by  which  the  scene  has  been  modified,  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  time  when  the  Patriarch  built  the 
altar  on  Moriah  for  his  mysterious  sacrifice,®  and  our  own  day, 
when  the  same  spoP  is  the  “  wailing-place  ”  of  those  who  are  his 
children  after  the  flesh,  but  not  yet  the  heirs  of  his  faith.  Keep¬ 
ing  aloof  from  all  difficult  details,  and  withdrawing  ourselves  from 
the  consideration  of  those  events  which  have  invested  this  hill  with 
an  Interest  unknown  to  any  other  spot  on  the  earth,  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  simple  task  of  depicting  the  Temple  of  Herod,  as  it 
was  when  St.  Paul  was  arrested  by  the  infuriated  Jews. 

That  rocky  summit,  which  was  wide  enough  for  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah,®  was  levelled  after  David’s  death,  and  enlarged  by 
means  of  laborious  substructions,  till  it  presented  the  appearance 
of  one  broad  uniform  area.®  On  this  level  space  the  temples  of 
Solomon  and  Zerubbabel  were  successively  built :  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  there  were  remains  of  the  former  work  in  the  vast 
stones  which  formed  the  supporting  wall  on  the  side  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,^  and  of  the  latter  in  the  eastern  gate,  which  in  its 
name  and  its  appearance  continued  to  be  a  monument  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  power.®  The  architectural  arrangements  of  Herod’s  Temple 

1  The  tract  Middoth  {Measures)  in  the  Mischna  treats  entirely  of  this  subject. 

2  Mr.  Tlirupp  argues  in  favor  of  Josephus,  because  of  his  general  accuracy,  and 

against  Middoth,  because  the  Eabbis  could  write  only  from  tradition.  ®  Gen.  xxii. 

*  See  Eobinson,  i.  350.  “  It  is  the  nearest  point  in  which  the  Jews  can  venture  to 

approach  their  ancient  temple ;  and,  fortunately  for  them,  it  is  sheltered  from 
observation  by  the  narrowness  of  the  land  and  the  dead  walls  around.”  It  seems 
that  the  custom  is  mentioned  even  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Chron.  xxi.  18;  2  Chron.  iii.  1. 

®  See  the  description  of  this  work  in  Josephus,  IFar,  v.  5,  1.  Ant.  xv.  11,  3. 

‘  The  lower  courses  of  these  immense  stones  still  remain,  and  are  described  by  all 
travellers. 

®  The  Shiishan  Gate,  which  had  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  city  of  Susa, 
and  was  preserved  from  the  time  of  Zerubbabel.  Middoth.  That  which  is  now 
called  the  Golden  Gate,  “  a  highly  ornamental  double  gateway  of  Eoman  construction,” 
is  doubtless  on  the  same  spot 
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were,  in  their  general  form,  similar  to  the  two  which  had  preceded 
it.  When  we  think  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  whether  in  its  earlier 
or  later  periods,  our  impulse  is  to  imagine  to  ourselves  some  build¬ 
ing  like  a  synagogue  or  a  church  :  but  the  first  effort  of  our  imag¬ 
ination  should  be  to  realize  the  appearance  of  that  wide  open  space, 
which  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the  “  Outer  Court  ”  or  the 
“Court  of  the  Lord’s  House  and  is  named  by  Josephus  the 
“  Outer  Temple,”  and  both  in  the  Apocrypha  and  tlie  Talmud,  the 
“  Mountain  of  the  House.”  ^  That  which  was  the  “  House  ”  itself, 
or  the  Temple,  properly  so  called,  was  erected  on  the  highest  of  a 
series  of  successive  terraces,  which  rose  in  an  isolated  mass  from 
the  centre  of  the  Court,  or  rather  nearer  to  its  north-western 
corner.® 

In  form  the  Outer  Court  was  a  square ;  a  strong  wall  enclosed 
it ;  the  sides  corresponded  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and 
each  was  a  stadium  of  a  furlong  in  length.^  Its  pavement  of  stone 
was  of  various  colors :  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  covered  colon¬ 
nade,  the  roof  of  which  was  of  costly  cedar,  and  was  supported  on 
lofty  and  massive  colu.mns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  the 
whitest  marble.®  On  three  sides  there  were  two  rows  of  columns  : 
but  on  the  southern  side  the  cloister  deepened  into  a  fourfold 
colonnade,  the  Innermost  supports  of  the  roof  being  pilasters  in  the 
enclosing  wall.  About  the  south-eastern  angle,  where  the  valley 
was  most  depressed  below  the  Plateau  of  the  Temple,  we  are  to 
look  for  that  “  Porch  of  Solomon”  (John  x.  23,  Acts  iii.  11)  which 
is  familiar  to  us  in  the  New  Testament:®  and  under  the  colonnades, 
or  on  the  open  area  in  the  midst,  were  the  “  tables  of  the  money¬ 
changers  and  the  seats  of  them  who  sold  doves,”  which  turned  that 

which  was  intended  for  a  house  of  prayer  into  a  “  house  of  mer- 
lEzek.  xl.  17  ;  Jer.  xix.  14,  xxvi.  2.  In  2  Chron.  iv.  9,  it  is  called  the  Great  Court 
2  The  term  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, — “  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,” — 
is  never  applied  to  this  space  by  Jewish  writers. 

sin  Middoth  it  is  distinctly  said  that  the  space  from  the  east  and  south  is  greater 
than  that  from  the  west  and  north. 

4  We  do  not  venture  to  touch  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  dimension  of  the 
Temple.  Josephus  is  inconsistent  both  with  the  Talmud  and  himself.  In  one  of 
his  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  whole  area,  the  ground  on  which  Antonia  stood  is 
included. 

^Ant.  XV.  11,  5.  He  adds  that  the  height  of  the  columns  were  25  cubits  (?),  and 
their  number  162,  while  each  column  was  so  wide  that  it  required  three  men  with 
outstretched  arms  to  embrace  it. 

®  See  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  7. 
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chandise”  (Jolin  ii.  16),  and  “a  den  of  thieves”  (Matt.  xxi.  13). 
Free  access  was  afforded  into  this  wide  enclosure  by  gates^  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  one  of  which  on  the  east  was  called  the 
Royal  Gate,  and  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  “  Beautiful  Gate” 
of  Sacred  History,^  while  another  on  the  west  was  connected  with 
the  crowded  streets  of  Mount  Zion  by  a  bridge  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  valley.®  * 

Nearer  (as  we  have  seen)  to  the  north-western  corner  than  the 
centre  of  the  square,  arose  that  scries  of  enclosed  terraces  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  the  sanctuary.  These  more  sacred  limits 
were  fenced  off  by  a  low  balustrade  of  stone,  with  columns  at  in¬ 
tervals,  on  which  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin  warned  all  Gen¬ 
tiles  against  advancing  beyond  them  on  pain  of  death.^  It  was 
within  this  boundary  that  St.  Paul  was  accused  of  having  brought 
his  Heathen  companions.  Besides  this  balustrade,  a  separation  was 
formed  by  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  leading  up  to  the  first  plat¬ 
form,®  which  in  its  western  portion  was  a  narrow  terrace  of  fifteen' 
feet  wide  round  the  walls  of  the  innermost  sanctuary,  while  the 
eastern  portion  expanded  into  a  second  court,  called  the  Court  of 
the  Women.^  By  this  term  we  are  not  to  understand  that  it  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  sex,  but  that  no  women  were  allowed 
to  advance  beyond  it.  This  court  seems  to  have  contained  the 

iThe  statements  of  Josephus  and  Middotli  with  regard  to  the  gates  into  the  Outer 
Court  are  absolutely  irreconcilable. 

2  The  Shushan  Gate,  mentioned  above. 

3  The  supposed  remains  of  this  bridge,  with  some  of  the  different  theories  re¬ 
specting  them,  have  been  alluded  to  before.  See  p.  60,  and  the  engraving. 

*  Joseph.  War,  v.  5,  2.  In  the  Antiquities  (xv.  II,  7)  he  does  not  say  that  the 
inscription  was  in  different  languages,  but  he  adds  that  it  announced  death  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression.  A  similar  statement  occurs  in  Philo. 

This  fence  is  mentioned  again  by  Josephus  in  a  striking  passage,  where  Titus  say  s 
to  the  Jews,  after  a  horrible  scene  of  bloodslied  within  the  sacred  limits :  Was  it 

not  yourselves,  ye  wretches,  who  raised  this  fence  before  your  sanctuary  I  Was  it 
not  yourselves  that  set  the  pillars  therein  at  intervals,  inscribed  with  Greek 
characters  and  our  characters,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  pass  the  boundary  1  And 
was  it  not  we  that  allowed  you  to  kill  any  one  so  transgressing,  though  be  were  a 
Romani”  War,  vi.  2,  ■4.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  full  permission 
from  the  Romans  to  kill  even  a  Roman,  if  be  went  beyond  the  boundary.  Ihese 
inscriptions  have  been  alluded  to  before  in  this  work,  p.  27. 

®  With  this  platform  begins  what  is  called  “the  second  itj>bv”  by  Josephus.  For 
the  fourteen  steps  see  War,  v.  5,  2.  In  Middoth  the  steps  are  twelve.  ^  Leaving  aside 
the  discordance  as  to  numbers,  we  may  remark  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  ta 
whether  the  balustrade  was  above  or  below  the  steps.  Mr.  Thrupp  places  the  steps.- 
within  the  barrier,  p.  328. 

6  War.  V.  5,  2.  See  Ant.  xv.  11,  5. 
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treasury^  (Mark  xii.  41,  Luke  xxi.  1,)  and  various  chambers 
of  which  that  at  the  south-eastern  corner  should  be  mentioned 
here,  for  there  the  Nazarites  performed  their  vows;^  and  the 
whole  court  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own,  w'ith  gates 
on  each  side, — the  easternmost  of  which  was  of  Corinthian  brass, 
with  folding-doors  and  strong  bolts  and  bars,  requiring  the 
force  of  twenty  men  to  close  them  for  the  nlght.^  \\  e  con¬ 
ceive  that  it  was  the  closing  of  these  doors  by  the  Levites,  which 
is  so  pointedly  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxi.  oO)  :  and  we 
must  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  been  first  seized  within  them, 
and  was  then  dragged  down-  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  Outer 
Court, 

The  interest,  then,  of  this  particular  moment  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Inner  from  the  Outer  Temple. 
But  to  complete  our  description,  we  must  now  cross  the  Court  of 
the  Women  to  its  western  gate.  The  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies  were  still  within  and  above  the  spaces  w'e  have  mentioned. 
Two  courts  yet  intervened  between  the  court  last  described  and 
the  Holy  House  itself.  The  first  was  the  Court  of  Israel,  the 
ascent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  fifteen  semicircular  steps ;  the 
second,  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  separated  from  the  former  by  a 
low  balustrade.^  Where  these  spaces  bordered  on  each  other,  to 
the  south,  was  the  hall  Gazith,®  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim,  partly  in  one  court  and  partly  in  the  other.  A  little  further 
towards  the  north  were  all  those  arrangements  which  we  are 
hardly  able  to  associate  with  the  thoughts  of  worship,  but 

I  In  Joseph.  War,  v.  5,  2,  we  find  “  Treasuries  ”  in  the  plural.  Compare  vi.  5,  2. 
L’Empereur,  who  edited  the  tract  Middoth,  places  the  treasury,  or  treasuries,  in  the 
wall  of  the  Court  of  the  Women,  but  facing  the  Outer  Court. 

"  Middoth. 

®  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is  the  gate  mentioned  by  Josephus,  War,  vi.  5,  3 : 
“  The  Eastern  gate,  made  of  brass,  and  very  strong,  shut  at  nightfall  with  difficulty 
by  twenty  men.”  And  this,  we  think,  must  be  identical  with  that  of  War,  v.  8.  3 ; 
“  One  gate  outside  the  Temple,  made  of  Corinthian  brass.”  This  again  is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  the  gate  by  which  the  Court  of  the  Women  was  entered  from  the  east, 
by  Ant.  xv.  11.  Such  is  the  position  assigned  to  the  gate  of  Corinthian  brass  by 
L’Empereur  and  Winer.  Others  (Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  Williams)  make  it  the 
western  gate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women. 

*  The  information  which  Josephus  gives  concerning  these  two  courts  (or  rather 
two  parts  of  one  court)  is  scanty.  Under  the  Court  of  Israel  were  rooms  for  the 
musical  instruments  of  the  priests.  Middoth. 

^Middoth.  Reference  has  been  made  before  to  this  hall,  in  the  narrative  of 
Stephen’s  trial.  Rabbinical  authorities  say  that  the  boundary  line  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  passed  between  Gazith  and  the  Holy  Place. 
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which  daily  reiterated  in  the  sight  of  the  Israelites  that  awful 
truth  that  “  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,” — 
the  rings  at  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered, — the  beams  and 
hooks  from  which  they  were  suspended  when  dead, — and  the 
marble  tables  at  which  the  entrails  were  washed  : — here,  above  all, 
was  the  Altar,  the  very  place  of  which  has  been  plausibly  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  bore  in  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Moslems,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  description  given  in  the 
Mlsclina  of  the  drain  and  cesspool  which  communicated  with  the 
sewer  that  ran  off  into  the  Kedron. 

The  House  itself  remains  to  be  described.  It  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  Vestibule,  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
From  the  Altar  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests  to  the  Vestibule  was 
another  flight  of  twelve  steps,  the  last  of  the  successive  approaches 
by  which  the  Temple  was  ascended  from  the  east.  Tlie  Vestibule 
was  wlder,^  than  the  rest  of  the  House :  its  front  was  adorned 
with  a  golden  vine,  of  colossal  proportions '?  and  it  was  separated 
by  a  richly  embroidered  curtain  or  veil  from  the  Holy  Place, 
which,  contained  the  Table  of  Shew-bread,  the  Candlestick,  and 
the  Altar  of  Incense.  After  this  was  the  “  second  veil  ”  (Heb.  ix. 
3),  closing  the  access  to  the  innermost  shrine,  which  in  the  days 
of  the  Tabernacle  had  contained  the  golden  censer  and  the  ark  of 
the  covenant, 'but  which  in  Herod’s  Temple  was  entirely  empty, 
though  still  regarded  as  the  “  Holiest  of  All.”  (Ib.)  The  interior 
height  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  comparatively 
small;  but  above  them  and  on  each  side  were  chambers  so  arranged 
that  the  general  exterior  effect  was  that  of  a  clerestory  rising  above 
aisles :  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  with  gilded  spikes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  birds  from  settling  on  the  sacred  roof. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 
Such  was  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  which  could  be  traced,  as  in 
a  map,  by  those  who  looked  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  the  modern  traveller  looks  now  from  the  same  place 
upon  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its  surrounding  court.  As  seen 
from  this  eminence, — when  the  gilded  front  of  the  vestibule  flashed 
back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  courts  glittered  (to  use  the 
comparison  of  Josephus)  with  the  whiteness  of  snow — while  the 

1  Josephus  says  that  there  were  shoulders  on  each  side. 

2  Jnt.  XT.  ll,  3.  IFar,  V.  5,  4.  Compare  “  Vitis  aurea  expandebatur 

super  portam  templi ;  ”  also  Tacitus ;  “  Vitis  aurea  templo  reperta.”  Hist.  v.  6. 
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column  of  smoke  rose  over  all,  as  a  perpetual  token  of  acceptable 
sacrifice, — and  worshipers  were  closely  crowded  on  the  eastern 
steps  and  terraces  in  front  of  the  Holy  House,  and  Pilgrims  from 
all  countries  under  heaven  were  moving  throufrh  the  Outer  Court 
and  flocking  to  the  same  point  from  all  streets  in  the  city, — the 
Temple  at  the  time  of  a  festival  must  have  been  a  proud  spectacle 
to  the  relicrious  Jew.  It  must  have  been  with  sad  and  incredulous 

O 

wonder  that  the  four  Disciples  heard  frpm  Him  who  wept  over 
Jerusalem,  that  all  this  magnificence  was  presently  to  pass  away.^ 
None  but  a  Jew  can  understand  the  passionate  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  the  recollections  and  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  national 
Sanctuary.  And  none  but  a  Jew  can  understand  the  bitter  grief 
and  deep  hatred  which  grew  out  of  the  degradation  in  which  his 
nation  was  sunk  at  that  particular  time.  This  ancient  glory  was 
now  under  the  shadow  of  an  alien  power.  The  Sanctuary  was 
all  but  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles.  The  very  worship  was 
conducted  under  the  surveillance  of  Poman  soldiers.  We  cannot 
conclude  this  account  of  the  Temple  without  describing  the  fortress 
which  was  contiguous,  and  almost  a  part  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  remount  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Temple,  we 
might  perhaps  Identify  the  tower  of  Antonia  with  the  palace”  of 
which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Nehemlah  (ii.  8,  vii.  2).  It  was 
certainly  the  building  which  the  Asmonean  princes  erected  for  their 
own  residence  under  the  name  of  Baris.^  Afterwards  rebuilt  with 
greater  strength  and  splendor  by  the  first  Herod,  it  was  named  by 
him,  after  his  Eomanlzlng  fashion,  in  honor  of  Mark  Antony.^  Its 
situation  is  most  distinctly  marked  out  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us 
that  it  was  at  the  north-westerM  corner  of  the  Temple-area,  with 
the  cloisters  of  which  it  communicated  by  means  of  staircases  (Acts 
xxi.  35,  40).^  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  define  the  exact  extent  of 
ground  which  it  covered  in  its  renewed  form  during  the  time  of  the 
Herods.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  extended  along 
the  whole  northern  side  of  the  great  Temple  court,  from  the  north¬ 
western  corner  where  it  abutted  on  the  city,  to  the  north-eastern 
where  it  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  precipice  which  fronted  the 
valley :  and  that  the  tank,  which  is  now  popularly  called  the  Pool 

iMat.  xxiv.  2,  3;  Mark  xiii.  2,  3;  Luke  xxi.  6.  2  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  4. 

®  Joseplius  says  of  it ; — “  It  was  of  old  called  Baris,  but  afterwards  named  Antonia 
during  tlie  time  of  Antony’s  ascendency,  just  as  Sebaste  and  Agrippias  gained  their 
later  names  from  Sebastus  [Augustus]  and  Agrippa.”  War,  i.  5,  4.  See  p.  61. 

^  Compare  War,  v.  5,  8,  with  Ant.  xv.  11,  4,  and  War,  i.  5,  4 i.  21,  1 ;  ’also  v.  4,  2. 

^  See  p.  667,  note  2. 
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of  Bethesda,  was  part  of  the  fosse  which  protected  it  on  the  north. 
Though  the  ground  on  which  the  tower  of  Antonia  stood  was  lower 
than  that  of  the  Temple  itself,  yet  it  was  raised  to  such  a  height 
that  at  least  the  south-eastern  of  its  four  turrets^  commanded  a  view 
of  all  that  went  on  within  the  Temple,  and  thus  both  in  position 
and  in  elevation  it  was  in  ancient  Jerusalem  what  the  Turkish 
governor’s  house  is  now, — whence  the  best  view  is  obtained  over 
the  enclosure  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  But  this  is  an  inadequate 
comparison.  If  we  wish  to  realize  the  influence  of  this  fortress  in 
reference  to  political  and  religious  interests,  we  must  turn  rather  to 
that  which  is  the  most  humiliating  spectacle  in  Christendom,  the 
presence  of  the  Turkish  troops  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre,  where  they  are  stationed  to  control  the  fury  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  at  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Christian  year.  Such 
was  the  office  of  the  Roman  ti'oops  that  Avere  quartered  at  the 
JcAvish  festivals  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia.^  Within  its  walls  there 
were  barracks  for  at  least  a  thousand  soldiers.  Not  that  we  are  to 
suppose  that  all  the  garrison  in  Jerusalem  was  always  posted  there. 
It  is  probable  that  the  usual  quarters  of  the  “  whole  cohort  ”  (Matt, 
xxvii.  27,)  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  were  towards  the  Avestern 
quarter  of  the  city,  in  that  “  prastorlum  ”  (John  xviil.  28)  or  of¬ 
ficial  residence^  Avhere  Jesus  Avas  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  and  on 
the  tesselated  pavement  in  front  of  which  Pilate  sat,  and  condemned 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  at  the  time  of  the  greater  festivals, 
Avhen  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  full  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
embittered  by  hatred  of  their  rulers,  flocked  into  the  Temple  courts, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  order  a  strong  military  force  into  Antonia, 
and  to  keep  them  under  arms,  so  that  they  might  act  immediately 
and  promptly  in  the  case  of  any  outbreak. 

A  strikino-  illustration  of  the  connection  between  the  Fortress 

O 

lit  had  four  smaller  towers  rising  from  its  angles,  like  the  Tower  of  London,  save 
that  that  on  the  S.  E.  was  higher  than  the  others^  War,  v.  5,  8. 

2  Where  it  joined  the  two  colonnades  of  the  Temple,  it  had  passages  leading  down 
to  them  both,  through  which  the  guard  (for  a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered 
in  the  fort)  went  down,  so  as  to  take  various  positions  along  the  colonnades,  in 
arms,  at  festivals  watching  the  people,  lest  any  insurrectionary  movement  should 
arise.”  Ib.  [The  word  ra'y/iu  seems  to  be  loosely  used  in  Josephus,  and  elsewhere. 
See  1  Cor.  xv.  23.] 

3  This  pi-Eetorium  seems  to  have  been  the  old  palace  of  Herod,  connected  with  the 
tower  called  Ilippicus,  which  is  identified  by  existing  remains.  It  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of  our  fixed  points  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
ancient  walls. 
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and  the  Temple  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  quarrels  which 
arose  in  reference  to  the  pontifical  vestments.  These  robes  were 
kept  in  Antonia  during  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  AVhen  he 
died,  they  came  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Koman  procu¬ 
rator.  Agrippa  I.,  during  his  short  reign,  exercised  the  right 
which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather.  At  his  death  the  command 
that  the  Procurator  Cuspius  Fadus  should  take  the  vestments 
under  his  care  raised  a  ferment  among  the  whole  Jewish  people; 
and  they  were  only  kept  from  an  outbreak  by  the  presence  of  an 
overv/hehning  force  under  Longinus,  the  Governor  of  Syria.  An 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  the  aid  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  who  was 
then  at  the  imperial  court,  obtained  the  desired  relaxation ;  and 
the  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  Claudius  assigned  to  Herod,  King 
of  Chalcls,  the  privilege  which  had  belonged  to  his  brother.  But 
under  the  succeeding  Procurators,  the  I'elatlon  between  the  fortress 
Antonia  and  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Temple  became  more 
simificant  and  ominous.  The  hatred  between  the  embittered 

o 

Jews  and  those  soldiers  who  were  soon  to  take  part  in  their  de¬ 
struction,  grew  deeper  and  more  implacable.  Under  Ventulius 
Cumanus,’^  a  frightful  loss  of  life  had  taken  place  on  one  occasion 
at  the  passover,  in  consequence  of  an  insult  perpetrated  by  one  of 
the  military.^  When  Felix  succeeded  him,  assassination  became 
frequent  in  Jerusalem:  the  high  priest  Jonathan  was  murdered, 
like  Becket,  in  the  Temple  itself,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Proc¬ 
urator  and  at  the  very  moment  of  which  we  write,  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  populace  were  in  great  excitement  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  “  uproar  ”  caused  by  an  Egyptian  impostor  (Acts 
xG.  38,)  who  had  led  out  a  vast  number  of  fanatic  followers  “  into 
the  wilderness  ”  to  be  slain  or  captured  by  the  troops  of  Felix.' 

This  imperfect  description  of  the  Temple-area  and  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  subsisting  between  it  and  the  contiguous  fortress,  is  sufficient 
to  set  the  scene  before  us,  on  which  the  events  we  are  now  to  re¬ 
late  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  We  left  St.  Paul  at  the  moment 
when  the  Levites  had  closed  the  gates,  lest  the  Holy  Place  should 
be  polluted  by  murder, — and  when  the  Infuriated  mob  were 

1  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  renegade  Jew,  intervened  between  Fadus  and  Cumanus. 
We  shall  recur  to  the  series  of  procurators  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Chapter. 

2  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  2.  War,  ii.  12,  1.  In  this  narrative  the  tower  of  Antonia 

and  its  guards  are  particularly  mentioned.  ®  War,  ii.  13,  3. 

^  The  passages  in  Josephus,  which  relate  to  this  Egyptian,  are  Ant.  xx.  8,  6. 
War  ii.  13,  5. 
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violently  beating  the  Apostle,  with  the  full  Intention  of  putting  him 
to  death.  The  beginning  and  ra])id  progress  of  the  commotion 
must  have  been  seen  by  the  sentries  on  the  cloisters  and  the  tower : 
and  news  was  sent  up'  immediately  to  Claudius  Lysias,  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  garrison,  that  “  all  Jei’usalem  was  in  an  uproar  ” 
(v.  31).  The  spark  had  fallen  on  materials  the  most  inflammable, 
and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if  a  conflagration  was  to  be 
averted.  Lysias  himsell  rushed  down  instantly,  with  some  of  his 
subordinate  officers  and  a  strong  body  of  men,^  into  the  Temple 
court.  At  the  sight  of  the  flashing  arms  and  disciplined  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Imperial  soldiers,  the  Jewish  mob  desisted  from  their 
murderous  violence.  “  They  left  off  beating  of  Paul.”  They  had 
for  a  moment  forgotten  that  the  eyes  of  the  sentries  were  upon 
them  :  but  this  sudden  invasion  by  their  hated  and  dreaded  tyrants 
reminded  them  that  they  were  “  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question 
for  that  day’s  uproar.”  (Acts  xix.  40.) 

Claudius  Lysias  proceeded  with  the  soldiers  promptly  and 
directly  to  St.  Paul,^  whom  he  perceived  to  be  the  central  object 
of  all  the  excitement  in  the  Temple  court :  and  in  the  first  place 
he  ordered  him  to  be  chained  by  each  hand  to  a  soldier :  ^  for  he 
suspected  that  he  might  be  the  Egyptian  rebel,’  who  had  himself 
baffled  the  pursuit  of  the  Roman  force,  though  his  followers  were 
dispersed.  This  being  done,  he  proceeded  to  question  the  by¬ 
standers,  who  were  watching  this  summary  jiroceeding,  half  in 
disappointed  rage  at  the  loss  of  their  victim,  and  half  in  satisfaction 
that  they  saw  him  at  least  in  captivity.  But  “  when  Lysias  de¬ 
manded  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done,  some  cried  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  among  the  multitude  ’  (v.  33,  34)  ;  and  when 
he  found  that  he  could  obtain  no  certain  information  in  consequence 
of  the  tumult,  he  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be  conveyed 
into  the  barracks  within  the  fortress.®  The  multitude  pressed  and 
crowded  on  the  soldiers,  as  they  proceeded  to  execute  this  order : 
so  that  the  Apostle  was  actually  “  carried  up  ”  the  staircase,  in® 

^Literally  “came  up,”  v.  31.  Compare  this  with  “ran  down,”  in  the  next  verse, 
and  the  “  stairs,”  mentioned  below. 

^v.  32.  If  the  word  [chiliarch)  translated  “chief  captain,”  is  to  he  understood 
literally  of  the  commander  of  1000  men,  the  full  complement  of  centurions  in  the 
castle  would  be  ten.  ®  “  Then  the  chief  captain  drew  near.” 

^  “  Two  chains.”  So  St.  Peter  was  bound.  Acts  xii. 

®  The  word  used  here,  v.  34,  and  below,  xxii.  24,  xxiii.  16,  denotes  not  the 
castle,” but  soldiers’  “barracks  ”  within  it.  It  is  the  word  used  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness.  ,  (LXX  )  v  3  . 

’  This  is  evident  from  his  question  below  v.  38. 
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consequence  of  the  violent  pressure  from  below.  And  meanwhile 
deafenino;  shouts  arose  from  the  stairs  and  from  the  court, — the 
same  shouts  which,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  surrounded  the 
pra^torium  of  Pilate,^ — “  Away  with  him,  away  with  him.” 

At  this  moment,^  the  Apostle,  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind, 
turned  to  the  commanding  officer  who  was  near  him, — and,  ad¬ 
dressing  him  in  Greek,  said  respectfully,  “  May  I  speak  with  thee?  ” 
Claudius  Lysias  was  startled  when  he  found  himself  addressed  by 
his  prisoner  in  Greek,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  then  mis¬ 
taken  in  supposing  he  was  the  Egyptian  ringleader  of  the  late 
rebellion.  St.  Paul  replied  calmly  that  he  was  no  Egyptian,  but  a 
Jew  ;  and  he  readily  explained  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  at  the 
same  time  asserted  his  claim  to  respectful  treatment,^  by  saying 
that  he  was  a  native  of  “  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city;”  and  he  proceeded  to  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
address  the  people.  The  request  was  a  bold  one :  and  we  are 
almost  surprised  that  Lysias  should  have  granted  it :  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  something  in  St.  Paul’s  aspect  and  manner, 
which  from  the  first  gained  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  officer;  and  his  consent  was  not  refused.  And  now  the 
whole  scene  was  changed  in  a  moment.  St.  Paul  stood  upon  the 
stairs  and  turned  to  the  people,  and  made  a  motion  with  the  hand,^ 
as  about  to  address  them.  And  they  too  felt  the  influence  of  his 
presence.  Tranquillity  came  on  the  sea  of  heads  below:  there  was 
“  a  great  silence and  he  began,  saying. 

Brethren  and  Fathers,®  hear  me,  and  let  me  now 
defend  myself  before  you. 

The  language  which  he  spoke  was  Hebrew*.®  Had  he  spoken 
in  Greek,  the  majority  of  those  who  heard  him  would  have  un- 

1  Compare  Luke  xxiii.  18.  John  xix.  15. 

2  “  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  led  in,”  v.  37. 

®  We  need  not  repeat  all  that  has  been  said  before  concerning  the  importance  of 
Tarsus.  _See  pp.  46,  67-71,  123,  241. 

^  V.  40.  Compare  xiii.  16,  xxvi.  1,  also  xx.  34. 

®  To  account  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  address,  we  must  suppose  that  mixed  with 
the  crowd  were  men  of  venerable  age  and  dignity,  perhaps  members  of  the  San¬ 
hedrim,  ancient  Scribes  and  Doctors  of  the  Law,  who  were  stirring  up  the  people 
against  the  heretic.  The  phrase  generally  translated  in  A.  V.  “Men  and  brethren,” 
literally,  “Men  tcho  are  my  brethren,”  may  be  equally  translated,  “Brethren  ” 

®  That  is,  it  was  the  Hebraic  dialect  properly  spoken  in  Judasa,  which  we  now  call 
Syro-Chaldaic. 
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(lerstood  his  words:  but  the  sound  of  the  holy  tongue  in  that  holy 
place  fell  like  a  calm  on  the  troubled  waters.  The  silence  became 
universal  and  breathless :  and  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  address 
his  countrymen  as  follows  : — 

3  I  am  myself^  an  Israelite,  born  indeed  at  education. 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  yet  brought  up  in  this  city,  and 
taught  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  in  the  strictest  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  law  of  our  fathers;  and  was  zealous^  in 

4  the  cause  of  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day.  And  oaiJechSuSSa. 
I  persecuted  this  sect  unto  the  death,  binding  with 
chains  and  casting  into  prison  both  men  and  women. 

5  And  of  this  the  High  Priest  is  my  witness,  and  all  the® 
Sanhedrim;  from  whom,  moreover,  I  received  letters 
to  the  brethren,^  and  went®  to  Damascus,  to  bring 
those  also  who  were  there  to  Jerusalem,  in  chains, 
that  they  might  be  punished. 

6  But  it  came  to  pass  that  as  I  journeyed,  rsb converaion. 
when  I  drew  nigh  to  Damascus,  about  mid-day,  sud¬ 
denly  there '  shone  from  heaven  a  great  light  round 

7  about  me.  And  I  fell  to  the  ground,  and  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  me,  Saul,  Saul,  why  'persecutest  thou 

8  me?  And  I  answered.  Who  art  thou.  Lord?  and  He 
said  unto  me,  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazaretlf  whom  thou 

9  persecutest  And  the  men  who  were  with  me  saw  the 
light,  and  were  terrified;^  but  they  heard  not  the 
voice  of  Him  that  spake  unto  me.  And  I  said.  What 

10  shall  I  do,Lordf  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise 
and  go  into  Damascus,  and  there  thou  shalt  he  told  of 
all  things  which  are  appointed  for  thee  to  do. 

^  The  pronoun  is  emphatic.  ^  See  the  note  on  Gal.  i.  14. 

®  The  Presbytery.  Compare  Luke  xxii.  66.  The  high  priest  here  appealed  to 
was  the  person  who  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  conversion,  probably 
Theophiliis,  who  was  high  priest  in  37  and  38  a.  d. 

e.  the  Jews  resident  at  Damascus.  ®  Literally,  I  was  on  my  road  (imperf.) 

®  Literally,  Jesus  the  Nazarene.  Saul  was  going  to  cast  the  Nazarenes  (so  the 
Christians  were  called,  see  Acts  xxiv.  6)  into  chains  and  dungeons  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  Lord,  announcing  Himself  from  heaven  to  be  Jesus  the  Nazarene.^ 

I  The  clause  “and  were  terrified”  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. 
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AhcI  wlieii  I  could  not  see  from  the  bright- 
ness  of  that  light,  my  companions  led  me  by  the  hand, 
and  so  I  entered  into  Damascus.  And  a  certain  Ana¬ 
nias,  a  devout^  man  according  to  the  law,  well  re¬ 
ported  of  by  all  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there,  came  and 
stood  beside  me,  and  said  to  me,  Brother  Saul,  re-  13 
ceive  thy  sight;  and  in  that  instant  I  received  my 
sight^  and  looked  upon  him.  And  he  said.  The  God  14 
of  our  Fathers  hath  ordained  thee  to  know  His  loill, 
and  to  hehold  the  Just  One,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of 
His  mouth.  For  thou  shalt  he  His  witness  to  all  the  15 
world^  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard.  And  now,.  16 
lohy  dost  thou  delay?  Arise  and  he  baptized*^  and 
loash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus? 
jerukVfm.""  Aiid  It  camc  to  pass,  after  I  had  returned  17 
to  Jerusalem,  and  while  I  was  praying  in  the  Temple, 
that  I  was  in  a  trance,  and  saw  Him  saying  unto  me. 
Make  haste  and  go  forth  quickly  from  Jerusalem;  for  18 
they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning 
me.  And  I  said,®  Lord,  they  themselves  know  19 
that  1  continually'^  imprisoned  and  scourged  in  every 
synaCjOgue  the  believers  in  Thee.  And  when  the  blood  20 
of  thy  martyF  Stephen  was  shed,  I  myself  cdso  was 

iThe  corresponding  Greek  word  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.  (and  altered 
in  others),  probably  because  the  copyists  were  perplexed  at  finding  it  not  here  used 
in  its  usual  technical  sense  of  a  Jewish  Proselyte. 

2 The  verb  here  baa  the  double  meaning  of  to  recover  sight  and  to  look  up;  in  the 
former  of  which  it  is  used  in  the  accounts  of  blind  men  healed  in  the  gospels.  Here 
the  A.  V.  translates  the  same  verb  by  two  different  words. 

®The  meaning  rather  stronger  than  “all  7nen.” 

^Literally,  cause  thyself  to  be  baptized  (mid.).  With  the  following  comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 

®The  best  MSS.  read  “  His  name,”  and  not  “the  Lord’s  name.”  The  reference 
is  to  the  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus,  which  preceded  baptism. 

®St.  Paul  expected  at  first  that  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  (the  members  of  his  own 
party)  would  listen  to  him  readily,  because  they  could  not  be  more  violent  against 
the  Nazarenes  than  they  knew  him  to  have  been ;  and  he  therefore  thought  that 
they  must  feet  that  nothing  short  of  irresistible  truth  could  have  made  him  join  the 
sect  which  he  had  hated.  Literally,  I  was  imprisoning,  I  kept  on  imprisoning. 

®  This  word  (literally  Witness)  had  not  yet  acquired  its  technical  sense,  but  here 
it  may  be  translated  J/artyr,  because  the  mode  in  which  Stephen  bore  testimony  was 
by  his  death. 


He  is  com- 
maoded  in  a 
vision  to  go  to 
the  Geuliles. 
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Standing  hy  and  consenting  gladly^  to  Ms  death, ^  and 
21  keeping  the  raiment  of  them  who  slew  him.  And  He 
said  unto  me,  Depart;  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles. 

At  these  words  St.  Paul’s  address  to  his  countrymen  was  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  riveted  their  atten¬ 
tion.^  They  listened,  while  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  early  life,  his 
persecution  of  the  Church,  his  mission  to  Damascus.  Many  were 
present  who  could  testify,  on  their  own  evidence,  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  said.  Even  when  he  told  them  of  his  miraculous  con¬ 
version,  his  interview  with  Ananias,  and  his  vision  in  the  Temple, 
they  listened  still.  With  admirable  judgment  he  deferred  till  the 
last  all  mention  of  the  Gentiles.'*  He  spoke  of  Ananias  as  a 
“devout  man  according  to  the  law”  (v.  12),  as  one  “well  reported 
of  by  all  the  Jews  ”  (ib.),  as  one  w'ho  addressed  him  in  the  name 
of  “the  God  of  their  Fathers”  (v.  14).  He  showed  how  in  his 
vision  he  had  pleaded  before  that  God  the  energy  of  his  former 
persecution,  as  a  proof  that  his  countrymen  must  surely  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  conversion :  and  when  he  alluded  to  the  death  of 
Stephen,  and  the  part  which  he  had  taken  himself  in  that  cruel 
martyrdom  (v.  20),  all  the  associations  of  the  place  where  they 
stood®  must  (we  should  have  thought)  have  brought  the  memory 
of  that  scene  with  pathetic  force  before  their  minds.  But  when  his 
mission  to  the  G-entiles  was  announced, — though  the  words  quoted 
were  the  words  of  Jehovah  spoken  in  the  Temple  itself,  even  as 
the  Lord  had  once  spoken  to  Samuel,® — one  outburst  of  frantic  in¬ 
dignation  rose  from  the  Temple-area  and  silenced  the  speaker  on 
the  stairs.  Their  national  pride  bore  down  every  argument  which 
could  influence  their  reason  or  their  reverence.  They  could  not 

1  Compare  Rom.  i.  82. 

^“To  his  death,”  though  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.,  is  implied  in  the  sense. 

®Tlie  verb  for  listening  is  in  the  imperfect,  that  for  the  outbreak  is  in  the  aorist. 
See  the  remarks  on  Stephen’s  speech,  p.  93. 

*  *  As  an  illustration  of  St.  Paul’s  wisdom,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  in  xxvi. 

17,  it  is  distinctly  said  that  Jesus  himself  announced  from  heaven  Paul’s  mission  to 
the  Gentiles;  and  that  in  ix.  15  the  same  announcement  is  made  to  Ananias,— 
whereas  in  the  address  to  the  Jews  this  is  kept  out  of  view  for  the  moment,  and 
reserved  till  after  the  vision  in  the  Temple  is  mentioned.  And  again  we  should 
observe  that  while  in  ix.  10,  Ananias  is  spoken  of  as  a  Christian  (see  13),  here  he  is 
described  as  a  strict  and  pious  Jew.  He  was,  in  fact,  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
But,  for  the  purposes  of  persuasion,  St.  Paul  lays  stress  here  on  the  latter  point. 

®  See  above,  p.  660,  n.  1.  ®  1  Sam.  iii« 
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bear  the  thought  of  uncircumcisecl  Heathens  being  made  equal  to- 
the  sons  of  Abraham.  They  cried  out  that  such  a  wretch  ought 
not  to  pollute  the  earth  with  his  presence — that  it  was  a  shame  to 
have  preserved  his  life  d  and  in  their  rage  and  impatience  they 
tossed  off  their  outer  garments  (as  on  that  other  occasion,  when 
the  garments  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Saul  himself,)  and  thiew  up 
dust” into  the  air  with  frantic  violence.^  This  commotion  threw 
Lysias  into  new  perplexity.  He  had  not  been  able  to  understand 
the  Apostle’s  Hebrew  speech :  and,  when  he  saw  its  results,  he 
concluded  that  his  prisoner  must  be  guilty  of  some  enormous  crime. 
He  ordered  him  therefore  to  be  taken  immediately  from  the  stairs 
into  the  barracks  f  and  to  be  examined  by  torture,®  in  order  to  elicit 
a  confession  of  his  guilt.  AVhatever  instruments  were  necessary 
for  this  kind  of  scrutiny  would  be  in  readiness  within  a  Roman 
fortress  :  and  before  long  the  body®  of  the  Apostle  was  “  stretched 
out,”  like  that  of  a  common  malefactor,  “  to  receive  the  lashes,” 
with  the  officer  standing  by,^  to  whom  Lysias  had  entrusted  the 
superintendence  of  this  harsh  examination. 

Thus  St.  Paul  was  on  the  verge  of  adding  another  suffering 
and  diso-race  to  that  Iona:  catalogue  of  afflictions,  which  he  had 
enumerated  m  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to  Corinth,  before  his  recent 
visit  to  that  city  (2  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  Five  times  scourged  by  the 
Jews,  once  beaten  with  rods  at  Philippi,  and  twice  on  other  un¬ 
known  occasions,  he  had  indeed  been  “  in  stripes  above  measure.” 
And  now  he  was  in  a  Roman  barrack,  among  rude  soldiers,  with 

1  The  correct  reading  appears  to  put  the  verb  in  the  past.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  killing  St.  Paul,  when  Claudins  Lysias  rescued  him,  xxi.  31. 

2  Compare  xxii.  23,  with  vii.  68.  We  need  not,  however,  suppose  that  this  tossing 
of  the  garments  and  throwing  of  dust  was  precisely  symbolical  of  their  desire  to 
stone  Paul.  It  denoted  simply  impatience  and  disgust. 

s  “  Sir  John  Chardin,  as  quoted  by  Harmer  (Ohs.  iv.  203),  says  that  it  is  common 
for  the  peasants  in  Persia,  when  they  have  a  complaint  to  lay  before  their  governors, 
to  repair  to  them  by  hundreds,  or  a  thousand,  at  once.  They  place  themselves  near 
the  gate  of  the  palace,  where  they  suppose  they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen  and  heard, 
and  then  setup  a  horrid  outcry,  rend  their  garments,  and  throw  dust  into  the  air, 
at  the  same  time  demanding  justice.”  Hackett.  - 

^  See  pp.  669,  670.  ®v.  24. 

®  We  take  the  phrase  to  mean  “for  the  thongs,”  i.  e.,  the  straps  of  which  the 
scourges  were  made.  Others  consider  the  words  to  denote  the  thongs  or  straps  with' 
which  the  offender  was  fastened  to  the  post  or  pillar.  In  either  case,  the  use  of  the 
article  is  explained. 

We  see  this  from  v.  26,  “  he  said  to  the  centurion,  who  stood  by.”  Claudius 
Lysias  himself  was  not  on  the  spot  (see  v.  26),  but  had  handed  over  the  Apostle  to 
a  centurion  who  “  stood  by,”  as  in  the  case  of  a  military  flogging  with  us. 
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a  similar  indignity^  in  prospect ;  when  he  rescued  himself,  and  at 
the  same  time  gained  a  vantage-ground  for  the  Gospel,  by  that 
appeal  to  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  under  which  he  had  before 
sheltered  his  sacred  cause  at  Philippi.^  lie  said  these  few  words 
to  the  centurion  who  stood  by:  “Is  it  lawful  to  torture  one  who 
is  a  Roman  citizen  and  uncondemned  ?”  The  magic  of  the  Roman 
law  produced  its  effect  in  a  moment.  The  centurion  immediately 
reported  the  words  to  his  commanding-officer,  and  said  signifi¬ 
cantly,  “  Take  heed  what  thou  doest :  for  this  man  is  a  Roman 
citizen.”  Lysias  was  both  astonished  and  alarmed.  He  knew 
full  well  that  no  man  would  dare  to  assume  the  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  if  it  did  not  really  belong  to  him  and  he  hastened  in 
person  to  his  prisoner.  A  hurried  di.alogue  took  place,  from 
which  it  appeared,  not  only  that  St.  Paul  was  indeed  a  Roman 
citizen,  but  that  he  held  this  privilege  under  circumstances  far 
more  honorable  than  his  interrogator:  for  while  Claudius  Lysias 
had  purchased*  the  right  for  “  a  great  sura,”  PauP  “  was  free¬ 
born.”  Orders  were  instantly  given®  for  the  removal  of  the  in¬ 
struments  of  torture :  and  those  who  had  been  about  to  conduct 
the  examination  retired.  Lysias  was  compelled  to  keep  the 
Apostle  still  in  custody ;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his 
offence :  and  indeed  this  was  evidently  the  only  sure  method  of 
saving  him  from  destruction  by  the  Jews.  But  the  Roman  officer 
w'as  full  of  alarm  :  for  in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner^  he  had 
already  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law. 

On  the  following®  day  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  adopted 

1  We  must  distinguish  between  the  scourging  here  (24,  25)  and  the  beating  with  rods 
( A.cts  xvi.  22 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  25).  In  the  present  instance  the  object  was  not  punish¬ 
ment,  but  examination.  ^  See  p.  283. 

®  Such  pretensions  were  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

^  We  learn  from  Dio  Cassius,  that  the  dvitas  of  Rome  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  sold  at  a  high  rate  and  afterwards  for  a  mere  trifle. 

6  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  citizenship 
of  Paul  and  his  father.  See  p.  67.  For  the  laws  relating  to  the  privileges  of  citizens, 
see  again  p.  283. 

6 This  is  not  expressed,  but  it  is  implied  by  what  follows.  “Immediately  they 
went  away,  &c.” 

^Lysias  was  afraid,  because  he  had  so  “bound”  the  Apostle,  as  he  could  not 
have  ventured  to  do,  had  he  known  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  It  seems,  that  in  any 
case  it  would  have  been  illegal  to  have  had  immediate  recourse  to  torture.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  contrary  to  the  Roman  law  to  put  any  Roman  citizen  to  the  torture, 
either  by  scourging  or  in  any  other  way.  Under  the  Imperial  regime,  however,  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Tiberius,  this  rule  was  violated ;  and  torture  was  applied  to 
citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  moi’e  and  more  freely.  ®  v.  30, 
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a  milder  metliod  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  his  prisoner’s  of¬ 
fence.  He  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  with 
the  high  priests,  and  brought  St.  Paul  down  from  the  fortresS  and 
set  him  before  them, — doubtless  taking  due  precautions  to  prevent 
the  consequences  which  might  result  from  a  sudden  attack  upon 
his  safety.  Only  a  narrow  space  of  the  Great  Temple  Court  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  steps  which  led  down  from  the  tower  Anto¬ 
nia,  and  those  which  led  up  to  the  hall  Gazith,  the  Sanhedrim’s  ac¬ 
customed  place  of  meeting.  If  that  hall  was  used  on  this  occasion, 
no  Heathen  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  enter  it :  for  it  was  within 
the  balustrade  which  separated  the  sanctuary  from  the  Court.  But 
the  fear  of  pollution  would  keep  the  Apostle’s  life  in  safety  within 
that  enclosure.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  San- 
hedrim  met  at  that  period  in  a  place  less  sacred,*  to  which  the  sol- 
diei’s  would  be  admitted;  but  this  is  a  question  into  which  Ave  need 
not  enter.  Wherever  the  council  sat,  we  are  suddenly  transferred 
from  the  interior  of  a  Roman  barrack  to  a  scene  entirely  Jewish. 

Paul  was  now  in  presence  of  that  council,  before  which,  Avhen 
he  was  himself  a  member  of  it,  Stephen  had  been  judged.  That 
moment  could  hardly  be  forgotten  by  him;' but  he  looked  steadily 
at  his  inquisitors;^  among  Avhom  he  would  recognize  many  Avho 
had  been  his  fellow-pupils  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  That  unflinching  look 
of  conscious  integrity  offended  them, — and  his  confident  Avords — 
“Brethren,®!  have  always  lived  a  conscientious^  life  before  God, 
up  to  this  very  day,” — so  enraged  the  high  priest,  that  he  com¬ 
manded  those  who  stood  near  to  strike  him  on  the  mouth.  This 
brutal  insult  roused  the  Apostle’s  feelings,  and  he  exclaimed, 
“  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  Avhited  wall sittcst  thou  to  judge 
me  according  to  the  law,  and  then  in  defiance  of  the  law  dost  thou 
command  me  to  be  struck?”  If  aa^c  consider  these  Avords  as  an 
outburst  of  natural  indignation,  we  cannot  sev’erely  blame  them, 

1  See  p.  90.  ^  Acts  xxiii.  1. 

8  It  sliould  be  observed  that,  both  here  and  below  (vv.  5,  6)  he  addresseo  the  San¬ 
hedrim  as  equals, — “Brethren,”— wherens  in  xxii.  1  he  says  “Brethren  and  Fathers.” 

*  This  assertion  of  habitual  conscientiousness  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  St. 
PauL  See  2  Tim.  i.  3,  where  there  is  also  a  reference  to  his  forefathers,  as  in  v.  6 
below.  Compare  ch.  xxvi. 

®With  “whited  wall”  compare  Our  Saviour’s  comparison  of  hypocrites  with 
“whited  sepulchres”  (Matt,  xxiii.  27).  Lightfoot  goes  so  far  here,  as  to  say  that 
the  words  themselves  mean  that  Ananias  had  the  semblance  of  the  high  priest’s 
office  without  the  reality. 
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when  we  remember  St.  Paul’s  temperament,^  and  how  they  were 
provoked.  If  we  regard  them  as  a  prophetic  denunciation,  they 
were  terribly  fulfilled  when  this  hypocritical  president  of  the  San¬ 
hedrim  was  murdered  by  the  assassins  in  the  Jewish  war.^  In 
whatever  light  we  view  them  now,  those  who  were  present  in  the 
Sanhedrim  treated  them  as  profane  and  rebellious.  “  Eevilest 
thou  God’s  high  priest?”  was  the  indignant  exclamation  of  the 
bystanders.  And  then  Paul  recoveped  himself,  and  said,  with 
Christian  meekness  and  forbearance,  that  he  did  not  consider^  that 
Ananias  was  high  priest;  otherwise  he  would  not  so  have  spoken, 
seeing  that  it  is  written  in  the  Law,^  “tAoit  shall  not  revile  the  ruler 
of  thy  peopled  But  the  Apostle  had  seen  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  there  was  no  prospect  before  this  tribunal  of  a  fair  inquiry 
and  a  just  decision.  He  therefore  adroitly  adopted  a  prompt 
measure  for  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  those  who  agreed  with 
him  in  one  doctrine,  which,  though  held  to  be  an  open  question 
on  Judaism,  M-as  an  essential  truth  in  Christianity.'’  He  knew 
that  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  among  his  judges,  and 
well  aware  that,  however  united  they  might  be  in  the  outward 
work  of  persecution,  they  were  divided  by  an  Impassable  line  in 
the  deeper  matters  of  religious  faith,  he  cried  out,  “Brethren,  I 
am  a  Pharisee,  and  all  my  forefathers  w^ere  Pharisees:®  it  is  for 
the  hope  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  that  I  am  to  be  judged 
this  day.”  This  exclamation  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  on 
the  assembly.  It  was  the  watchword  which  marshalled  the  op¬ 
posing  forces  in  antagonism  to  each  other.^  The  Pharisees  felt  a 

iSee  p.  71.  ^Ile  was  killed  by  the  Sicarii.  Joseph.  War,  ii.  17,  9. 

3  The  use  of  this  English  word  retains  something  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  orig¬ 
inal.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  positively  on  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Some  think 
that  St.  Paul  meant  to  confess  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  want  of  due  reflection, 
— others  that  he  spoke  ironically,  as  refusing  to  recognize  a  man  like  Ananias  as 
high  priest, — others  have  even  thought  that  there  Was  in  the  words  an  inspired 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sole  priest¬ 
hood  of  Christ.  Another  class  of  interpreters  regard  St.  Paul  as  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Ananias  was  high  priest,  or  argue  that  Ananias  was  not  really  installed  in 
his  office.  And  we  know  from  Josephus,  that  there  was  the  greatest  irregularity 
in  the  appointments  about  this  time.  Lastly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  St.  Paul’s  vision  (supposed  to  be  implied  in  xxiii.  1)  was  the  cause  of  the 
mistake.  ^ 

®  For  these  two  sects,  see  the  early  part  of  Chap.  IT. 

«  “Pharisees,”  not  “Pharisee,”  is  the  reading  best  supported  by  MSS.,  and  the 
plural  is  far  more  forcible.  See  pp.  55,  56. 

■7  “  There  arose  a  discussion,  .  .  .  and  the  multitude  was  divided,”  v.  7.  Compare 
“  they  strove,”  v.  9. 
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momentary  hope  that  they  might  use  their  ancient  partisan  as  a 
new  weapon  against  their  rivals;  and  their  hatred  against  the 
Sadducees  was  even  greater  than  their  hatred  of  Christianity. 
They  were  vehement  in  their  vociferations  and  their  language 
was  that  which  Gamaliel  had  used  more  calmly  many  years  be¬ 
fore^  (and  possibly  the  aged  Rabban  may  have  been  present  him¬ 
self  in  this  very  assembly^):  “If  this  doctrine  be  of  God,  ye  can¬ 
not  destroy  it:  beware  lest  ye  be  found  to  be  fighting  against 
God.”  “We  find  no  fault  in  this  man;  what,  if  (as  he  says^)  an 

angel  or  a  spirit  have  indeed  spoken  to  him, - ”  The  sentence 

was  left  incomplete  or  unheard  in  the  uproar.®  The  judgment- 
hall  became  a  scene  of  the  most  violent  contention;  and  presently 
Claudius  Lysias  received  information  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  fearing  lest  the  Roman  citizen,  whom  he  w'as  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect,  should  be  torn  in  pieces  between  those  who  sought  to  protect 
him,  and  those  who  thirsted  for  his  destruction,  he  ordered  the 
troops  to  go  down  instantly,  and  bring  him  back  into  the  soldiers’ 
quarters  within  the  fortress.® 

So  passed  this  morning  of  violent  excitement.  In  the  evening, 
when  Paul  was  isolated  both  from  Jewish  enemies  and  Christian 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  the  uncongenial  sights  and  sounds  of 
a  soldiers’  barrack, — when  the  agitation  of  his  mind  subsided,  and 
he  was  no  longer  strung  up  by  the  presence  of  his  persecutoi's,  or 
supported  by  sympathizing  brethren, — can  we  w'onder  that  his 
heart  sank,  and  that  he  looked  with  dread  on  the, vague  future 
that  was  before  him?  Just  then  it  was  that  he  had  one  of  those 

1  “  There  arose  a  great  cry,”  v.  9.  ^  Acts  v.  .39. 

®It  appears  that  he  died  about  two  years  after  this  time.  See  p.  78.  We  may 
refer  here  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Birks  in  the  floroe  Aposto/icce  (No.  xvi.)  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  recent  edition  of  the  Hora  Paulince,  where  he  applies  the  jealousy 
and  mutual  antipathy  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Gamaliel  at  the  former  trial,  and  thus  traces  “  an  unobtrusive  coincidence  ”  between 
this  passage  and  the  narrative  in  Acts  v.  “First,  the  leaders  in  the  persecution 
were  Sadducees”  (v.  17).  In  the  next  place,  it  was  a  doctrinal  offense  which  was 
charged  upon  them  (v.  28).  Again,  the  answer  of  Peter,  while  an  explicit  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  is  an  equally  plain  avowal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  (v.  30).  When  Gamaliel  interposes,  it  is  noted  that  he  was  a  Pharisee, 
&c.”  (V.  34) 

^  There  is  probably  a  tacit  reference  to  what  St.  Paul  had  said,  in  his  speech  on 
the  stairs,  concerning  his  vision  in  the  Temple. 

®  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  words  “let  us  not  fight  against  God,”  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  text,  and  that  there  Is  an  aposiopesis,  either  voluntary  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  or  compulsory  because  of  the  tumult.  Perhaps  the  phrase  “  fighters 
against  God,”  in  Acts  v.  39,  may  have  led  to  the  interpolation.  ®  xxiii.  10. 
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visions  by  night,  which  were  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  him,  at 
critical  seasons  of  his  life,  and  in  providential  conformity  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  last  time  when  we  , 
were  informed  of  such  an  event,  was  when  he  was  in  the  house  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth,  and  when  he  was  fortified  against 
the  intimidation  of  the  Jews  by  the  words  “Fear  not:  for  I  am 
with  thee.”  (Acts  xviil.  9,  10.)  The  next  instance  we  shall 
have  to  relate  is  in  the  worst  part  of  the  storm  at  sea,  between 
Fair  Havens  and  Malta,  when  a  similar  assurance  was  given  to 
him :  “  Fear  not :  thou  must  stand  before  Ca3sar.”  (Ib.  xxvli.  24.) 
On  the  present  occasion,  events  were  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
him  to  receive  a  prophetic  intimation  in  this  explicit  form.  He 
had,  indeed,  long  looked  forward'to  a  visit  to  Rome  :  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  now  seemed  further  off  than  ever.  And  it  was  at  this  anx¬ 
ious  time  that  he  was  miraculously  comforted  and  strengthened 
by  him,  who  is  “  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea ;  who  by  His  strength 
setteth  fast  the  mountains ;  who  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas  and 
the  tumult  of  the  people.”  In  the  visions  of  the  night,  the  Lord 
himself  stood  by  him  and  said:  “Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul;  for 
as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  at  J erusalem,  so  must  thou  testify  also 
at  Rome.”  (Ib.  xxiii.  11.) 

The  contrast  is  great  between  the  peaceful  assurance  thus  secretly 
given  to  the  faith  of  the  Apostle  in  his  place  of  imprisonment,  and 
the  active  malignity  of  his  enemies  in  the  city.  TFhenit  was  day, 
more  than  forty  of  the  Jews  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassin¬ 
ate  Paul :  ‘  and  that  they  might  fence  round  their  crime  with  all 
the  sanction  of  religion,  they  bound  themselves  by  a  curse,  that 
they  would  eat  and  drink  nothing  till  the  deed  was  accomplished.^ 
Thus  fortified  by  a  dreadful  oath,  they  came  before  the  chief  priests 
and  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,®  and  proposed  the  following  plan, 

iWith  the  direct  narrative,  v.  12 — 15,  we  should  compare  closely  the  account 
given  by  St.  Paul’s  nephew,  vv.  20,  21. 

2  So  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  ten  Jews  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  assassinate  Herod,  and  that  before  their  execution  they  maintained  “that  their 
oath  had  been  well  and  piously  taken.”  Ant.  xv.  8,  3,4.  Hackett  quotes  from 
Philo  a  formal  justification  of  such  assassinations  of  apostates.  In  illustration  of 
the  form  of  the  oath,  Lightfoot  shows  from  the  Talmud  that  those  who  were  im¬ 
plicated  in  such  an  oath  could  obtain  absolution. 

^Mpst  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  only  the  Sadducean  party  is  con¬ 
templated  here,  the  Pharisees  having  espoused  St.  Paul’s  cause.  But  It  is  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  their  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf  had  been  only  momentary , 
and  that  the  temporary  schism  had  been  healed  in  the  common  wish  to  destroy 
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which  seems  to  have  been  readily  adopted.  The  Sanhedrists  were 
to  present  themselves  before  Claudius  Lysias,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  once  more  before  the 
Jewish  Court,  that  they  might  enter  into  a  further  investigation 
and  the  assassins  were  to  lie  in  wait,  and  murder  the  Apostle 
on  his  way  down^  from  the  fortress.  The  plea  to.  be  brought 
before  Lysias  was  very  plausible :  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  he 
had  received  no  further  information,  he’  would  have  acted  on  it : 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  the  day  before,^  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
his  perplexity  removed  by  the  results  of  a  new  inquiry.  The 
danger  to  which  the  Apostle  was  exposed  was  most  imminent: 
and  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  horrible  example  of*  crime 
masked  under  the  show  of  relicrlous  zeal. 

The  plot  was  ready  and  the  next  day®  it  would  have  been  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  when  God  was  pleased  to  confound  the  schemes 
of  the  conspirators.  The  instrument  of  St.  Paul’s  safety  was  one 
of  his  own  relations,®  the  son  of  that  sister  whom  we  have  before 
mentioned  (p.  71}  as  the  companion  of  his  childhood  at  Tarsus. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  draw  that  veil  aside,  which  screens  the 
history  of  this  relationship  from  our  view  :  though  the  narrative 
seems  to  give  us  hints  of  domestic  intercourse  at  Jerusalem,’^  of 
which,  if  it  were  permitted  to  us,  we  would  gladly  know  more. 
Enough  is  told  to  us  to  give  a  favorable  impression,  both  of  the  af¬ 
fection  and  discretion  of  the  Apostle’s  nephew :  nor  is  he  the  only 
person,  the  traits  of  whose  character  are  visible  in  the  artless  sim- 


liim.  The  Pharisees  really  hated  him  the  most.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  from 
xxiv.  15,  that  Pharisees  appeared  as  accusers  before  Felix. 

1  Or  rather  “that  Ae  might  enter,  &c.”  Such  seems  the  true  reading.  Seethe 
next  note  but  two. 

2 “Bring  down,”  v.  15  and  t.  20.  So  “take  down,”  v.  10,  and  “bringing  down,” 
xxii.  30.  The  accurate  use  of  these  words  should  be  compared  with  what  is  said 
by  Josephus  and  by  St.  Luke  himself  of  the  stairs  between  the  Temple  and  the 
fortress.  They  present  us  with  an  undesigned  consistency  in  a  matter  of  topog¬ 
raphy;  and  they  show  that  the  writer  was  familiar  with  the  place  he  is  describing. 

®  See  above. 

^Observe  the  young  man’s  words,  t.  21 .  “And  now  are  they  ready,  looking  for 
a  promise  from  thee.” 

“To-morrow,”  v.  20.  It  is  in  the  young  man’s  statement  that  this  precise  refer¬ 
ence  to  time  occurs.  In  v.  15  the  word  appears  to  be  an  interpolation. 

®  vv.  16-22. 


7 Two  questions  easily  asked,  but  not  easily  answered,  suggest  themselves _ 

whether  St  Paul’s  sister  and  nephew  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and,  if  so,  why  he 
lodged  not  with  them  but  with  Mnason  (above,  p.  649). 
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plicity  of  the  narrative.  The  young  man  came  into  the  barracks, 
and  related  what  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy  to  his  uncle  ;  to  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  perfect  liberty  of  access.^  Paul,  with  his 
usual  promptitude  and  prudence,  called  one  of  the  centurions  to 
him,  and  requested  him  to  take  the  youth^  to  the  commandant, 
saying  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  him.^  The  officer 
complied  at  once,  and  took  the  young  man  with  this  message  from 
“  the  prisoner  Paul,”  to  Claudius  Lysias;  who — partly  from  the 
interest  he  felt  in  the  prisoner,  and  partly,  we  need  not  doubt,  from 
the  natural  justice  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition, — received 
the  stranger  kindly,  “  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  aside, 
and  asked  him  in  private”  to  tell  him  what  he  had  to  say.  The 
young  man  related  the  story  of  the  conspiracy  in  full  detail,  and 
with  much  feeling.  Lysias  listened  to  his  statement  and  earnest 
entreaties;*  then,  with  a  soldier’s  promptitude,  and  yet  with  the 
caution  of  one  who  felt  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  he  decided 
at  once  on  what  he  would  do,  but  without  communicating  the  plan 
to  his  informant.  He  simply  dismissed  him,  with  a  significant 
admonition, — “  Be  careful  that  thou  tell  no  man  that  thou  Lrst  laid 
this  information  before  me.” 

hen  the  young  man  was  gone,  Claudius  Lysias  summoned 
one  or  two  of  his  subordinate  officers,®  and  ordered  them  to  have  in 
readiness  two  hundred  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  with  seventy  of 
the  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  spearmen ;  ®  so  as  to  depart  for 
CiBsarea  at  nine  in  the  evening,^  and  take  Paul  in  safety  to  Felix 
the  governor.  The  journey  was  long,  and  it  would  be  requisite  to 

1  So  afterwards  at  Casarea,  xxiv.  23.  “Pelix  commanded  to  let  him  liave  liberty, 
and  that  he  should  forbid  none  of  his  acquaintance  to  minister  or  come  to  him.” 
See  the  next  Chapter  for  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  Custodia,  in  which  St. 
Paul  was  kept,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  Cajsarea. 

2  The  word  for  “young  man”  is  indeterminate  but  the  whole  narrative  gives  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  very  young  man. 

2  vv.  17,  18.  *“J3ut  do  not  tnou  yield  unto  them,”  v.  21. 

®  The  full  complement  of  centurions  would  be  ten.  See  p.  685,  n.  5. 

®  'I'he  rendering  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  probably  as  near  as  any  other  to  the 
true  meaning.  The  singular  word  used  here,  distinguishes  the  soldiers  in  question 
from  legionary  soldiers  and  from  cavalry,  and  therefore  doubtless  means  light  armed 
troops.  Moreover  the  word  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  some  weapon  simply  carried 
m  the  right  hand.  As  to  the  mixture  of  troops  in  the  escort  sent  by  Claudius 
Lysias,  we  may  remark  that  he  sent  forces  adapted  to  act  on  all  kinds  of  ground, 
and  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  information  he  could  not  be  sure  that  an 
ambuscade  might  not  be  laid  in  the  way;  and  at  least  banditti  were  to  be  feared. 
See  p.  693.  ^  “And  at  the  third  hour  of  the  night,”  v.  23. 
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accompllsli  it  as  rapidly  as  possible-.  He  therefore  gave  directions 
that  more  than  one  horse  should  be  provided  for  the  prisoner. 
We  may  be  surprised  that  so  large  a  force  was  sent  to  secure  the 
safety  of  one  man ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this  man  was  a 
Koman  citizen,  while  the  garrison  in  Antonia,  consisting  of  more 
than  a  thousand  men,^  could  easily  spare  such  a  number  for  one 
day  on  such  a  service;  and  further,  that  assassinations,  robbciies, 
and  rebellions  were  frequent  occurrences  at  that  time  in  Judea, 
and  that  a  conspiracy  also  wears  a  formidable  aspect  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  public  peace.  Xhe  utmost  secrecy,  as  well 
as  promptitude,  was  evidently  required ;  and  therefore  an  hour 
was  chosen,  when  the  earliest  part  of  the  night  would  be  already 
past.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  troops,  with  St.  Paul  in  the 
midst  of  them,  marched  out  of  the  fortress,  and  at  a  rapid  pace 
took  the  road  to  Ctesarea. 

It  is  to  the  quick  journey  and  energetic  researches  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  traveller,  that  we  owe  the  power  of  following  the  exact  course 
of  this  night  march  from  Jerusalem  to  Ca3sarea.^  In  an  earlier 
part  of  this  work  we  have  endeavored  to  give  an  approximate 
representation  of  the  Roman  roads,  as  they  existed  in  Palestine; 
and  we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  allude  to  the  route 
which  lay  between  the  religious  and  political  capitals  of  the 
country.^  To  the  roads  previously  mentioned  we  must  add  an¬ 
other,  which  passes,  not  by  Lydda®  (or  Dlospolis),  but  more 
directly  across  the  intermediate  space  from  Gophna  to  Antlpatris. 
We  have  thus  the  whole  route  to  Ca3sarea  before  us ;  and  we  are 

1  y.  24. 

2  The  (Tircipa  was  a  cohort.  There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion ;  and  each  legion 
contained  more  than  6000  men,  besides  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  and  a  squad, 
ron  of  horse  ,  but  see  .the  next  chapter  especially  p.  693. 

3  See, “A  Visit  to  Antipatris,”  by  the  Eev.  Eli  Smith,  missionary  in  Palestine,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-496.  The  journey  was  expressly  taken  (on  the 
way  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  St.  Paul’s  route  to 
Antipatris;  and  the  whole  of  this  circuitous  route  to  Joppa  was  accomplished  in 
two  days.  The  article  is  followed  by  some  valuable  remarks  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  E.  Smith,  though  he  had  previously  assumed  {Dibl.  Res.  i‘i- 
46.  60),  that  St.  Paul’s  escort  had  gone  by  the  pass  of  Bethoron,  a  route  sometimes 
used,  as  by  Cestius  Gallius  on  his  march  from  Ctesarea  by  Lydda  to  Jerusalem, 
Joseph.  War,  ii.  19,  1. 

«pp.  74.  122. 

®  See  Acts  ix.  82  Eor  geographical  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  movements 
of  Peter  in  reference  to  Lydda,  Joppa,  Caesarea,  and  Jerusalem  (ix.  38,  x.  23,  21,  xi. 
2),  and  also  those  of  Philip  in  reference  to  Sebaste  f?)  in  Samaria,  Azotus,  Gaza, 
and  Caesarea  (viii). 
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enabled  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  entire  progress  of  the  little 
army,  which  took  St.  Paul  in  safety  from  the  conspiracies  of 
the  .  Jews,  and  placed  him  under  the  protection  of  Felix  the 
governor. 

The  road  lay  first,  for  about  three  liours,  northwards,^  along  the 
high  mountainous  region  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
from  the  great  western  plain  of  Judtea.  About  midnight  they 
would  reach  Gophna.^  Here,  after  a  short  halt,  they  quitted  the 
northei'n  road  which  leads  to  Neapolis^  and  Damascus,  once  trav¬ 
elled  by  St,  Paul  under  widely  different  circumstances,  —  and 
turned  towards  the  coast  on  the  left.  Presently  they  began  to 
descend  among  the  western  eminences  and  valleys  of  the  moun¬ 
tain-country,^  startling  the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Ephraim, 
and  rousing  the  village  peasant,  who  woke  only  to  curse  his  op¬ 
pressor,  as  he  heard  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  on  the  pavement,  and 
the  well-known  tramp  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  second  resting- 
place  might  perhaps  be  found  at  Thamna,®  a  city  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  Jewish  wars,  and  possibly  the  “  Timnath 

1  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  mentioned  before  (p.  103)  as  one  where  Dr. 
Robinson  followed  the  line  of  a  Roman  pavement.  With  the  very  full  description 
in  his  third  volume,  pp.  75-80,  the  map  in  the  first  volume  should  be  compared. 
Mr.  E.  Smith  mentions  this  part  of  the  route  briefiy,  B.  S.  pp.  478,  479. 

2“  We  rode  hastily  to  Bireh.  .  .  .  reached  Bireh  in  2  h.  20  m.  .  .  .  35  m.  from 
Bireh,  we  came  to  ruins.  Here  we  found  we  had  mistaken  our  path.  ...  30  m. 
from  hence  we  took  the  following  bearings,  &c.  .  .  .  reached  Jufna  in  30  m.”  B.S. 
479.  Compare  the  time  in  Dr.  Robinson’s  account.  ®p.  103. 

*  “  We  started  [from  Jufna]  by  the  oldest  road  to  Kefr  Saba.  .  .  .  In  20  m.  reached 
Bir  Zeit.  In  this  distance,  we  found  evident  remains  of  the  pavement  of  a  Roman 
road,  affording  satisfactory  proof  that  we  had  not  mistaken  our  route.”  B.  S.  480, 
“  The  whole  of  our  way  down  the  mountain  was  a  very  practicable,  and,  for  ,the  most 
part,  a  very  easy  descent.  It  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  a  road,  and  we  had  not 
descended  far  from  the  point  where  our  observations  were  made,  before  we  came 
again  upon  the  Roman  pavement.  This  we  continued  to  find  at  intervals  duiing 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  some  places,  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  was  neaily 
perfect;  and  then,  again,  it  was  entirely  broken  up,  or  a  turn  in  our  path  made  us 
lose  sight  of  it.  Yet  we  travelled  hardly  half  an  hour  at  any  time  without  finding 
distinct  traces  of  it.  I  do  not  remember  observing  anywhere  before  so  extensne 
remains  of  a  Roman  road,”  p.  482.  “  A  few  minutes  beyond  the  village  [Urn  Sufah,  [ 

a  branch  of  the  road  led  off  to  the  right,  where,  according  to  our  guides,  it  furnishes 
a  more  direct  route  to  Kefr  Saba.  But  just  at  this  point  the  Roman  road  was  for¬ 
tunately  seen  following  the  path  on  the  left;  and  thus  informed  us  very  distinctly 

that  this  was  the  direction  for  us  to  take.”  p.  488. 

6  One  of  the  collateral  results  of  Mr.  Eli  Smith’s  journey  is  the  identification  ot 
the  site  of  this  city— not  the  Timnath  of  Josh.  xv.  10— but  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages  of  Josephus,  Avt.  xiv.  11,  2;  War,  iii.  3,  6,  iv.  8,  1 ;  also  1  Macc. 
ix.  50.  The  ruins  are  now  called  Tibneh. 
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Ileres,”  where  Joshua^  was  hurled  “in  mount  Ephraim,  in 
the  border  of  his  inheritance.”  And  then  they  proceeded,  still 
descending  over  a  rocky  and  thinly  cultivated  tract,^  till  about 
daybreak  they  came  to  the  ridge  of  the  last  hill,®  and  overlooked 
“  the  great  plain  of  Sharon  coming  quite  up  to  its  base  on  the 
west.”  The  road  now  turned  northwards,^  across  the  rich  land  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  through  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  ®  just  then 
almost  ready  for  the  harvest.  “  On  the  east  were  the  mountains 
of  Samaria,  rising  gradually  above  each  other,  and  bounding  the 
plain  in  that  direction :  on  the  left  lay  a  line  of  low  wooded  hills, 
shutting  it  in  from  the  sea.”  Between  this  higher  and  lower 
range,  but  on  the  level  ground,  in  a  place  well  watered  and  richly 
wooded,  was  the  town  of  Antipatris.  Both  its  history  and  situa¬ 
tion  are  described  to  us  by  Josephus.  The  ancient  Caphar-Saba, 
from  which  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  had  dug  a  trench  and 
built  a  wall  to  Joppa,  to  protect  the  country  from  Invasion,  w^as 

ijosh.  xix.  49,  50,  xxiv.  30;  Judg.  ii.  8,  9.  Mr.  E.  Smith  observed  some  remark¬ 
able  sepulchres  at  Tibneh. 

^  B.  S.  486,  487.  The  traveller  was  still  guided  by  the  same  indications  of  the 
ancient  road.  “Hastening  oh  [from  Tibneh]  and  passing  occasionally. portions  of 
the  Roman  road,  we  reached  in  40  m.  the  large  town  of  Abud.  .  .  .  To  the  left  of 
our  road  we  passed  several  sepulchral  excavations,  marking  this  as  an  ancient  place. 
Our  path  led  us  for  a  considerable  distance  down  a  gentle  but  very  rocky  descent, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a  Wady.  Through  nearly  tbe  whole  of  it,  we  either 
rode  upon  or  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  road.  At  length  the  Wady  became  broader, 
and  with  its  declivities  was  chiefly  occupied  with  fields  of  grain  and  other  cultiva¬ 
tion.  .  .■ .  After  clearing  the  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood,  we  passed  over  a  hilly 
tract,  with  litt'e  cultivation,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  shrubber}'.  ...  In  our 
descent,  which  was  not  great,  we  thought  we  could  discern  further  traces  of  the 
Roman  road.  But  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  we  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken.” 

8 At  this  point  is  the  village  of  Mejdel  Yaba  in  the  province  of  Xablous.  “It 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  the  valley  of  Belat  on  the  south,  a  branch  Wady 
running  into  it  on  the  east,  and  the  great  plain  of  Sharon  coming  quite  up  to  its  base 
on  the  west.” — p.  488.  Mr.  E.  Smith  arrived  there  at  eight  in  the  evening,  having 
ridden  about  thirty  miles  since  the  morning.  The  next  day  he  says  :  “  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  procuring  so  many  bearings  from  Mejdel  Yaba  as  I  had  hoped. 
The  rising  sun  shooting  his  rays  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  prevented  our  see¬ 
ing  much  in  that  direction.” — p.  490. 

^From  Mejdel  Yaba  Mr.  E.  Smith  did  not  take  the  direct  road  to  Kefr  Saba, 
“  which  would  have  led  northward,  probably  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road,” 
but  went  more  to  the  west,  by  Ras-el-Ain,  and  across  the  river  Anjeh  near  its  source, 
and  then  by  Jiljulieh. 

®“Its  soil  is  an  inexhaustible  black  loam,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  now 
under  cultivation,  presenting  a  scene  of  fertility  and  rural  beauty  rarely  equalled. 
Immense  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  waving  in  the  breeze,  were  advancing  rapidly 
to  maturity.”— p.  491.  This  was  on  the  27th  of  April,  almost  the  exact  time  of  St. 
Paul’s  journey. 
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afterwards  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father 
Antipater.  It  is  described  in  one  passage  as  being  near  the 
mountains  ;  and  in  another,  as  in  the  richest  plain  of  his  dominions, 
with  abundance  both  of  water  and  wood.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Jewish  war,  Antipatris  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  scenes  of  Ves^ 
pasian’s  first  military  proceedings.^  It  afterwards  disappears  from 
history;^  but  the  ancient  name  is  still  familiarly  used  by  the 
peasantry,  and  remains  with  the  physical  features  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  identify  the  site.® 

The  foot-soldiers  proceeded  no  further  than  Antipatris,  but  re¬ 
turned  from  thence  to  Jerusalem  (xxiii.  32).  They  were  no 
longer  necessary  to  secure  St.  Paul’s  safety;  for  no  plot  by  the 
way  was  now  to  be  apprehended ;  but  they  might  very  probably 
be  required  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia.^  It  would  be  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  that  the  remaining  soldiers  with  their  weary 
horses  entered  the  streets  of  Cjesarea.  The  centurion  who  re¬ 
mained  in  command  of  them®  proceeded  at  once  to  the  governor, 
and  gave  up  his  prisoner;  and  at  the  same  time  presented  the 
dispatch®  with  which  he  was  charged  by  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison  at  Jerusalem. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Felix;  but  if 
we  may  yield  to  the  impression  naturally  left  by  what  we  know 
of  his  sensual  and  ferocious  character,^  we  can  imascine  the  coun- 
tenance  with  which  he  read  the  following  dispatch:®  “  Claudius 
Lysias  sends  greeting  to  the  most  Excellent  Felix  the  governor. 
This  man  was  apprehended  hy  the  Jews,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
hilled  hy  them,  when  I  came  and  rescued  him  with  my  military 

1  Hearing  of  tlie  revolt  of  Vindex  from  Nero,  “  he  moved  his  forces  in  spring  from 
Caesarea  towards  Antipatris.”  War,  iv,  8,  1.  ^ 

®It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  a  “small  town  half  ruined.”  It  occurs  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  Itinerary  between  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  distances  are  given. 

®  The  existence  of  a  place  called  Kafar  Saba  in  this  part  of  the  plain  was  known 
to  Prokesch,  and  its  identity  with  Antipatris  was  suggested  by  Raumer,  Rob.  Bib 
Res.  iii.  45-47.  This  identity  may  be  considered  now  as  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
For  some  remarks  on  minor  difficulties,  see  our  note  here  in  the  larger  editions. 

■*  It  is  explicitly  stated  that  they  came  back  to  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem. 

®  One  centurion  would  remain,  while  the  others  returned.  Possibly  he  is  the  same 
officer  who  is  mentioned  xxiv.  23.  s 

®  Acts  xxiii.  33.  See  next  Chapter.  ®  Acts  xxiii.  26.  ' 

®“His  Excellency  the  Governor.”  This  is  apparently  an  official  title.  Tertullus 
uses  the  same  style,  in  addressing  Felix,  xxiv.  3,  and  Paul  himself,  in  addressing 
Festus,  xxvi.  25.  Hence  we  may  suppose  Theophilus  (who  is  thus  addressed  Luke 
i.  3)  to  have  been  a  man  holding  official  rank. 
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guard  for  I  learned  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  f  A.nd  wishing 
to  ascertain  the  charge  which  they  had  to  allege  against  him,  1 
took  him  doiun^  to  their  Sanhedrim:  and  there  I  found  that  the 
charge  had  reference  to  certain  questions  of  their  law,  and  that  he 
was  accused  of  no  offence  worthy  of  death  or  imprisonment. 
And  now  having  received  information,  that  a  plot  is  about  to  be 
formed  against  the  mart’s  life,  I  send^  him  to  thee  forthwith,  and  1 
have  told  his  accusers  that  they  must  bring  their  charge  before  thee.^ 
Rarewelir^ 

Felix  raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  said,  “  To  what  prov¬ 
ince  does  he  belong?”  It  was  the  first  question  which  a  Roman 
governor  would  naturally  ask  in  such  a  case.  So  Pilate  had  for¬ 
merly  paused,  when  he  found  he  was  likely  to  trespass  on  “  Herod’s 
jurisdiction.”  Besides  the  delicacy  required  by  etiquette,  the 
Roman  law  laid  down  strict  rules  for  all  inter-provincial  commu¬ 
nications.  In  the.  present  case  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty 
for  the  moment.  A  Roman  citizen  with  certain  vague  charges 
brought  against  him,  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  governor;  who  was  bound  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody  till 
the  cause  should  be  heard.  Having  therefore  ascertained  that 
Paul  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,^  Felix  simply  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  in  “Herod’s  prastorium,”  and  said  to  Paul  him¬ 
self,  “I  will  hear  and  decide  thy  cause®  when  thy  accusers  are 

1  In  A.  V.  (through  forgetfulness  of  the  definite  article)  this  is  unfortunately 
translated  “  with  an  army.” 

2  This  statement  was  dexterously  inserted  by  Claudius  Lysias  to  save  himself 
from  disgrace.  But  it  was  false;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  “I  learnt”  intends 
to  convej^  the  impression  that  Paul’s  Eoman  citizenship  was  the  cause  of  the  rescue, 
whereas  this  fact  did  not  come  to  his  knowledge  till  afterwards.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  have  justly  observed  that  this  dexterous  falsehood  is  an  incidental  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  document. 

®  “  Took  down.”  Here  we  may  repeat  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the 
topography  of  Antonia  and  the  Temple. 

^  This  is  the  natural  English  translation.  Our  letters  are  expressed  as  from  the 
writer’s  point  of  view,  those  of  the  ancients  were  adapted  to  the  position  of  the 
reader.  ®“ Before  thee,”  at  the  termination,  emphatic. 

Farewell.”  The  MSS.  v.ary  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  word.  If  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  equally  balanced,  we  should  decide  in  its  favor ;  for  it  is  exactly  the  Latin 
“Vale.”  Such  dispatches  from  a  subordinate  to  a  commanding  officer  would 
naturally  be  in  Latin.  See  p.  27. 

■^The  word  here  is  lKapx^a,v.  34.  It  has  already  been  observed  (pp.  154, 155)  that 
this  is  a  general  term  for  both  the  Emperor’s  and  the  Senate’s  provinces,  just  as 
tiycjiiiv  is  a  general  term  for  the  government  of  either.  For  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
see  p.  235.  ®Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  v.  35.  So  in  xxiv.  22. 
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come.”  Here  then  we  leave  the  Apostle  for  a  time.  A  relation 
of  what  befel  him  at  Csesarea  will  be  given  in  another  chapter,  to 
which  an  account  of  the  political  state  of  Palestine,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Plerod’s  city,  will  form  a  suitable  introduction. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


History  of  Judea  resumed.— Roman  Governors. — Felix. — Troops  quartered 
in  Palestine. — Description  of  Caesarea.— St.  Paul  accused  there. — Speech 
before  Felix. — Continued  Imprisonment. — Accession  of  Festus. — Appeal 
to  the  Emperor. — Speech  before  Agrippa. 

We  have  pursued  a  long  and  varied  narrative,  since  we  last  took 
a  general  view  of  the  political  history  of  Judaea.  The  state  of 
this  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  year  44  was  briefly  summed  up  in 
a  previous  chapter,  (Ch.  IV.)  It  was  then  remarked  that  this 
year  and  the  year  60  were  the  two  only  points  which  we  can  re¬ 
gard  as  fixed  in  the  annals  of  the  earliest  Church,  and,  therefore, 
the  two  best  chronological  pivots  of  the  Apostolic  history.^  We 
have  followed  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  through  a  space  of  four¬ 
teen  years  from  the  former  of  these  dates  :  and  now  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  second.  Then  we  recounted  the  miserable  end 
of  King  Agrippa  I.  Now  we  are  to  speak  of  Agrippa  II.  who, 
like  his  father,  had  the  title  of  King,  though  his  kingdom  was  not 
identically  the  same.^ 

The  life  of  the  second  Agrippa  ranges  over  the  last  period  of 
national  J ewish  history,  and  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  Church  : 
and  both  his  life  and  that  of  his  sisters  Drusilla  and  Berenice  are 
curiously  connected,  by  manifold  links,  with  the  general  history  of 
the  times.  This  Agrippa  saw  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
lived  till  the  first  century  was  closed  in  the  old  age  of  St.  John, — 
the  last  of  a  dynasty  eminent  for  magnificence  and  intrigue.  Bere¬ 
nice  concluded  a  life  of  profligacy  by  a  criminal  connection  with 
Titus,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.®  Drusilla  became  the  wife  of 

1  We  assume  that  Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  year  60.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
we  must  refer  to  the  note,  (C)  upon  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  Appendix. 

2  Agrippa  II.  was  made  king  of  Chalcis  a.  d.  48 — he  received  a  further  accession 
of  territory  a.  d.  53,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  70,  a.  d.  99.  He  was  intimate  with 
Josephus,  and  was  the  last  prince  of  the  Herodian  house. 

®  Titus  seems  to  have  been  only  prevented  from  marrying  this  beautiful  and  prof¬ 
ligate  princess  by  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  Romans.  See  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  15. 
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Felix,  and  perished  with  the  child  of  that  union  in  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius. 

e  have  said  that  the  kingdom  of  this  Agrippa  was  not  coin¬ 
cident  with  that  ot  his  father.  lie  ivas  never,  in  fact,  King  of 
Judeea.  The  three  years,  during  which  Agrippa  I.  reigned  at 
Cajsarea,  were  only  an  interpolation  in  the  long  series  of  Homan 
procurators,  who  ruled  Judaja  in  subordination  to  the  governors 
of  Syria,  from  the  death  ot  Herod  the  Great  to  the  final  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  year  44,  the  second  Agrippa  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  and  he  was  detained  about  the  court  of  Claudius, 
while  Cuspius  Fadus  was  sent  out  to  direct  the  provincial  affairs 
at  Ca3sarea.  It  was  under  the  administration  of  Fadus  that  those 
religious  movements  took  place,  which  ended  (as  we  have  seen 
above,  p.  668)  in  placing  under  the  care  of  the  Jews  the  sacred 
vestments  kept  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  which  gave  to  Herod, 
king  of  Clialcis,  the  management  of  the  Temple  and  its  treasury, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  high  priests.  And  in  other  respects 
the  Jews  had  reason  to  remember  his  administration  with  gratitude  ; 
for  he  put  down  the  banditti  which  had  been  the  pest  of  the  country 
under  Agrippa;  and  the  slavish  compliment  of  Tertullus  to  Felix 
(Acts  xxlv.  2,  3)  might  have  been  addressed  to  him  with  truth, — 
that  “by  him  the  Jews  enjoyed  great  quietness,  and  that  very 
worthy  deeds  had  been  done  to  the  nation  by  his  providence.” 
He  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  renegade  Alexandrian 
Jew,  and  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Phllo.^  In  relation  to  the 
life  of  this  official  in  J uda3a,  there  are  no  incidents  worth  recordintr  : 
at  a  later  period  we  see  him  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  command 
of  Roman  forces  under  Titus :  and  the  consequent  inscriptions  in 
his  honor  at  Rome  served  to  point  the  sarcasm  of  the  Roman 

The  name  of  Berenice  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  and  slie  is  so 
often  mentioned,  both  by  Josephus  and  by  Eomah  writers,  that  it  is  desirable  to  put 
together  here  some  of  the  principal  notices  of  her  life  and  character.  She  was  first 
married  to  her  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  ;  and  after  his  death  she  lived  with  her 
brother,  Agrippa,  not  without  suspicion  of  the  most  criminal  intimacy.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  7,  3.)  Compare  Juvenal,  vi.  155. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  her  life  that  she  made  that  marriage  with  Polemo, 
king  of  Cilicia,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work.  (p.  49.) 
Soon  she  left  Polemo  and  returned  to  her  brother:  and  then  it  was  that  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  them  at  Cassarea.  After  this  time,  she  became  a  partisan  of 
Vespasian.  Tac.  Hist.W.  81.  Her  connection  with  Vespasian’s  son  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  and  by  Tacitus,  as  well  as  by  Dio  Cassius.  The  one  redeeming  pas¬ 
sage  in  her  life  is  the  patriotic  feeling  she  displayed  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  p.  653. 
(See  Joseph.  War,  ii.  15,  16.)  i  Joseph.  Ant  xx.  5,  2. 
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satirist.^  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ventidius  Cumanus  to  succeed 
him  as  governor  in  the  year  48,  Herod  king  of  Chalcis  died,  and 
Agrippa  II.  was  placed  on  his  throne,  with  the  same  privileges  in 
reference  to  the  Temple  and  its  worship,  which  had  been  possessed 
by  his  uncle.  “  During  the  government  of  Cumanus,  the  low  and 
sullen  murmurs  which  announced  the  approaching  eruption  of  the 
dark  volcano,  now  gathering  its  strength  in  Palestine,  became  more 
distinct.  The  people  and  the  Homan  soldiery  began  to  display 
mutual  animosity.”^  One  indication  of  this  animosity  has  been 
alluded  to  before, — the  dreadful  loss  of  life  in  the  Temple  which 
resulted  from  the  wanton  insolence  of  one  of  the  soldiers  in  Anto¬ 
nia  at  the  time  of  a  festival.  Another  was  the  excitement  which 
ensued  after  the  burning  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Homan  troops 
at  Beth-Horon,  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Caasarea.  An 
attack  made  by  the  Samaritans  on  some  Jews  who  were  proceeding 
through  their  country  to  a  festival,  led  to  wider  results.  Appeal 
was  made  to  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria :  and  Cumanus  was 
sent  to  Home  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  Emperor.  In  the 
end  he  was  deposed,  and  Felix,  the  brother  of  Pallas  the  freedman 
and  favorite  of  Claudius,  was  (partly  by  the  influence  of  Jonathan 
the  high  priest)  appointed  to  succeed  hlm.^ 

The  mention  of  this  governor,  who  was  brought  into  such  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  St.  Paul,  demands  that  we  should  enter  now 
more  closely  into  details.  The  origin  of  Felix  and  the  mode  of 
his  elevation  would  prepare  us  to  expect  in  him  such  a  character 
as  that  which  is  condensed  into  a  few  -words  by  Tacitus,  — that, 
“  in  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  lust  and  cruelty,  he  exercised  the 
power  of  a  king  with  the  temper  of  a  slave.”  The  Jews  had,  in¬ 
deed,  to  thank  him  for  some  good  services  to  their  nation.  He 
cleared  various  parts  of  the  country  from  robbers;  and  he  pur¬ 
sued  and  drove  away  that  Egyptian  fanatic,  with  whom  Claudius 
Lysias  too  hastily  identified  St.  Paul.^  But  the  same  historian, 
from  whom  we  derive  this  information,  gives  us  a  terrible  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  cruelty  in  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Jonathan,  to 
whom  Felix  was  partly  indebted  for  his  own  elevation.  The 

^Juv.  i.  129.  ^Milman’s  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  203. 

®  Josephus  and  Tacitus  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  first  coming  into  the 
East.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  joint-procurator  for  a  time  with  Cumanus, 
the  latter  holding  Galilee,  the  former  Samaria.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
called  Antonius  Felix,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  manumitted  by  Antonia, 
the  mother  of  Claudius.  ^  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
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high  priest  had  presumed  to  expostulate  with  the  governor  on 
some  of  his  jiractices,  and  assassins  were  forthwith  employed  to 
murder  him  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple.^  And  as  this  crime 
illustrates  one  part  of  the  sentence,  in  which  Tacitus  describes  his 
character,  so  we  may  see  the  other  parts  of  it  justified  and  eluci¬ 
dated  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke; — that  which  speaks  of  him  as 
a  voluptuary,  by  his  union  with  Drusilla,  whom  he  had  enticed 
from  her  husband  by  aid  of  a  magician,  who  is  not  unreasonably 
identified  by  some  with  Simon  Magus,  — and  that  which  speaks 
of  his  servile  meanness,  by  his  trembling  without  repentance  at 
the  preaching  of  Paul,  and  by  his  detention  of  him  in  prison  from 
the  hope  of  a  bribe.  When  he  finally  left  the  Apostle  in  bonds 
at  Ca3sarea,  this  also  (^as  we  shall  see)  >^ms  done  from  a  mean  de¬ 
sire  to  conciliate  those  who  were  about  to  accuse  him  at  Rome  of 
maladministration  of  the  province.  The  final  breach  between  him 
and  the  provincials  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  quarrel  at  Cassarea, 
between  the  Jewish  and  heathen  population,  which  grew  so  seri¬ 
ous,  that  the  troops  were  called  out  into  the  streets,  and  both 
slaughter  and  plunder  was  the  result. 

The  mention  of  this  circumstance  leads  us  to  give  some  account 
of  the  troops  quartered  in  Palestine  and  of  the  general  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  army :  without  some  notion  of  which  no  ade¬ 
quate  iJea  can  be  obtained  of  the  Empire  and  the  Provinces. 
Moreover,  St.  Paul  is  brought,  about  this  part  of  his  life,  into 
such  close  relations  with  different  parts  of  that  military  service, 
from  which  he  draws  some  of  his  most  forcible  imagery,  that  our 
narrative  would  be  incomplete  without  some  account  both  of  the 
Prsetorlan  guards  and  the  legionary  soldiers.  The  latter  force 
may  be  fitly  described  in  connection  with  Cajsarea,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  allude  here  to  the  former  also, 
though  its  natural  association  is  with  the  city  of  Rome. 

That  division  between  the  armed  and  unarmed  provinces,  to 
which  attention  has  been  called  before  (pp.  154,  155),  will  serve 
to  direct  us  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Roman  legions  were  dis- 

^Ant.  XX.  8,  5.  Ilis  treachery  to  Eleazar  the  arch-robber,  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  the  same  section,  should  not  be  unnoticed. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  division  of  the  provinces  under  the  Emperors  arose 
out  of  an  earlier  division  under  the  Ilepublic,  when  a  Proconsul  with  a  large  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  sent  to  some  provinces,  and  a  Propraetor  with  a  smaller  force  to  others. 
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tributed.  They  were  chiefly  posted  in  the  outer  provinces  or 
alonof  the  frontier,  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  being  completely  subdued  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  dhe 
military  force  required  in  Gaul  and  Spain  was  much  smaller  than 
it  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  Augustus.  Even  in  Africa  the 
frontier  was  easily  maintained  :  for  the  Romans  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  there  in  that  interminable  war  with  native 
tribes,  which  occupies  the  French  in  Algeria.  The  greatest  accu¬ 
mulation  of  legions  was  on  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
of  the  Empire, — along  the  courses  of  the  three  frontier  rivers,  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates;^  and,  finally,  three  legions 
were  stationed  in  Britain  and  three  in  Judsea.  We  know  the  very 
names  of  these  legions.  Just  as  we  find  memorials  of  the  second, 
the  ninth,  and  the  twentieth  in  connection  with  Chester^  or  York, 
so  by  the  aid  of  historians  or  historic  monuments  tve  can  trace 
the  presence  of  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and  the  fifteenth  in  Ctesarea, 
Ptolemais,  or  Jerusalem.^  And  here  two  principles  must  be  borne 
in  mind  which  regulated  the  stations  of  the  legions.  They  did 
not  move  from  province  to  province,  as  our  troops  are  taken  in 
succession  from  one  colony  to  another ;  but  they  remained  on  one 
station  for  a  vast  number  of  years.  And  they  were  recruited,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  provinces  where  they  were  posted :  for  the 
time  had  long  passed  away  when  every  legionary  soldier  was  an 
Italian  and  a  free-born  Roman  citizen.^  Thus  Josephus  tells  us 
repeatedly  that  the  troops  quartered  in  his  native  country  were, -re¬ 
inforced  from  thence ;  not  indeed,  from  the  Jews, — for  they  were 

iJn  tlie  time  of  Augustus  we  find  four  legions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  eight  on  the  Ehine-frontier,  and  six  along  the  Danube  (two  in  Moesia,  two 
in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Dalmatia).  In  that  of  Hadrian  the  force  on  each  of  these 
rivers  was  considerably  greater. 

2  Antiquarians  acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  Chester  are  familiar  with  the 
letters  Leg.  xx.  v.  v.  (Valens  Victrix). 

®In  the  History  of  Tacitus  (v.  1)  these  three  legions  are  expressly,  mentioned. 
Compare  i.  10,  ii.  4.  The  same  legions  are  mentioned  by  Josephus.  See,  for  in¬ 
stance,  War,  V.  1,  6,  V.  2,  3.  We  have  also  notices  of  them  on  Syrian  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  passages  just  adduced  from  Josephus  and  Tacitus 
refer  to  the  time  when  the  Jewish  war  was  breaking  out.  Judaea  may  have  been 
garrisoned,  not  by  legions,  but  by  detached  cohorts,  during  the  rule  of  Felix  and 
Festus.  , 

^  At  first  under  the  Eepublic  all  Eoman  soldiers  were  Eoman  citizens.  “But  in 
proportion  as  the  public  freedom  was  lost  in  extent  of  conquest,  war  was  gradually 
improved  into  an  art  and  degraded  into  a  trade.”  The  change  began  with  Marius. 
The  alauda  ol  Ctesar  was  formed  of  strangers  :  but  these  troops  afterwards  received 
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exempt  from  the  duty  of  serving,  — but  from  the  Greek  and 
Syrian  population. 

But  what  were  these  legions?  We  must  beware  of  comparing 
them  too  exactly  with  our  own  regiments  of  a  few  hundred  men  : 
for  they  ought  rather  to  be  called  brigades,  each  consisting  of  more 
than  6000  Infimtry,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  attached.  Here  we 
see  the  explanation  of  one  part  of  the  force  sent  down  by  Claudius 
Lysias  to  Antlpatrls.^  Within  the  fortress  of  Antonia  were  stables 
for  the  horses  of  the  troopers,  as  well  a§  quarters  for  a  cohort  of 
infantry.  But,  moreover,  every  legion  had  attached  to  it  a  body  of 
auxiliaries  levied  in  the  province,  of  almost  equal  number:  and 
here,  perhaps,  we  find  the  true  account  of  the  200  “  spearmen,” 
who  formed  a  part  of  St.  Paul’s  escort,  with  the  200  legionary 
soldiers.  Thus  we  can  form  to  ourselves  some  notion  of  those 
troops  (amounting,  perhaps,  to  35,000  men,)  the  presence  of  which 
was  so  familiar  a  thing  in  Juda3a,  that  the  mention  of  them  appears 
in  the  most  solemn  passages  of  the  Evangelic  and  Apostolic  history,^ 
while  a  Jewish  historian  gives  us  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  their 
discipline  and  exercises.^ 

But  the  legionary  soldiers,  with  their  cavalry  and  auxiliaries, 
were  not  the  only  military  force  in  the  Empire,  and,  as  it  seems, 
not  the  only  one  in  Judaja  Itself.  The  great  body  of  troops  at 
Pome  (as  we  shall  see  when  we  have  followed  St.-  Paul  to  the 
metropolis)  were  the  Prjetorlan  Guards,  amounting  at  this  period 
to  10,000  men.'‘  These  favored  forces  were  entirely  recruited  from 
Italy  ;  their  pay  was  higher,  and  their  time  of  service  shorter  ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  not  called  out  on  foreign  service.® 

tlie  Roman  eitizensliip.  With  the  distinction  bet^veen  the  Prffitorian  and  legionary 
soldiers,  all  necessary  connection  between  citizenship  and  military  service  ceased  to 
exist.  In  strict  conformity  with  this  state  of  things  we  find  that  Claudius  Lysias 
was  a  citizen  by  purchase,  not  because  he  was  a  military  officer. 

1  What  is  written  here  and  in  the  preceding  Chapter  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cohort  under  the  command  of  Claudius  Lysias  was  a  legionary  cohoTt.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  not  an  independent  cohort,  like  those  called 
“  Augustan”  and  “  Italic.”  It  appears  that  such  cohorts  really  contained  1000  men 
each. 

2  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  soldiers  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 

belonged  to  Herod’s  military  force:  but  since  his  troops  were  disciplined  on  the 
Roman  model,  we  need  hardly  make  this  distinction.  ®  War,  iii.  6. 

^  Under  Augustus  there  were  nine  cohorts.  Under  Tiberius  they  were  raised  to 
ten.  The  number  was  not  increased  again  till  after  St  Paul’s  time. 

®  Such  a  general  rule  would  have  exceptions, — as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Guards 
at  Waterloo  and  Sebastopol. 
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Yet  there  is  much  weight  in  the  opinion  which  regards  the  Augus¬ 
tan  Cohort  of  Acts  xxvii.  1  as  a  part  of  this  Imperial  Guard.^  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  identical  with  the  Italia  Cohort  of  Acts  x.  1.  It  might 
well  be  that  the  same  corps  might  be  called  “  Italic,”  because  its 
men  were  exclusively  Italians;  and  “Augustan,”  because  they 
were  properly  part  of  the  Emperor’s  guard,  though  some  of  them 
might  occasionally  be  attached  to  the  person  of  a  provincial  gov¬ 
ernor.  And  we  observe  that,  while  Cornelius  (x.  1)  and  Julius 
(xxvii.  1)  are  both  Eoman  names,  it  is  at  Cmsarea  that  each  of 
these  cohorts  is  said  to  have  been  stationed.  As  regards  the  Au- 
gustan  Cohort,  if  the  view  above  given  is  correct,  one  result  of  it 
is  singularly  Interesting;  for  it  seems  that  Julius  the  centurion, 
who  conducted  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Pome,  can  be  identified  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability  with  Julius  Prlscus,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  prefect  of  the  Prietorian  Guards  under  the  Emperor  Vitel- 
lius. 

This  brief  notice  may  suffice,  concerning  the  troops  quartered  in 
Palestine,  and  especially  at  Cmsarea.  The  city  itself  remains  to 
be  described.  Little  now  survives  on  the  spot  to  aid  us  in  the 
restoration  of  this  handsome  metropolis.  On  the  wide  area  once 
occupied  by  its  busy  population  there  is  silence,  interrupted  only 
by  the  monotonous  washing  of  the  sea ;  and  no  sign  of  human 
life,  save  the  occasional  encampment  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the 
accident  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  anchoring  off  the  shore.  The 
best  of  the  ruins  are  engulfed  by  the  sand,  or  concealed  by  the 
encroaching  sea.  The  nearest  road  passes  at  some  distance,  so 
that  comparatively  few  travellers  have  visited  C^sarea.^  Its  glory 

1  This  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Two  opinions  held  by  various  commen¬ 
tators  may,  we  think,  readily  be  dismissed.  1.  This  cohjprs  Augii&la  was  not  a  part  of 
any  legio  Augusta.  2.  It  was  not  identical  with  the  Sebasteni  (so  named  from  Sebaste 
in  Samaria)  mentioned  by  Josephus  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  was  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  secondly,  we  should  expect  a  different  term  to  be  used. 

Wieseler  thinks  this  cohort  was  a  special  corps  enrolled  by  Nero  under  the  name 
oiAugustani.  They  were  the  ilite  of  the  Praatorians,  and  accompanied  Nero  to  Greece. 
The  date  of  their  enrollment  constitutes  a  difficulty.  But  might  not  the  cohort  in 
question  be  some  other  detachment  of  the  Prastorian  Guards  ? 

It  appears  from  Joseph.  War,  iii.  4, 2,  that  five  coliorts  (independently  of  the  legions) 
were  regularly  stationed  at  Caesarea,  and  the  Augustan  Cohort  may  very  well  have 
been  one  of  them.  But  we  are  not  by  any  means  limited  to  those.  Dean  Alford 
remarks,  very  justly,  that  we  must  not  assume,  as  too  many  commentators  have 
done,  that  this  cohort  was  resident  at  Caesarea. 

2  Thus  Dr.  Robinson  was  prevented  from  visiting  or  describing  what  remains. 
The  fullest  account  is  perhaps  that  in  Buckingham’s  Travels  (i.  197-215).  See  also 
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was  short-lived.  Its  decay  has  been  complete,  as  Its  rise  was 
arbitrary  and  sudden.  Strabo,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  describes 
at  this  part  of  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Palestine  nothing  but  a 
landing-place  with  a  castle  called  Strato’s  tower.  Less  than 
eighty  years  afterwards  we  read  in  Tacitus  and  Pliny  of  a  city 
here,  which  was  in  possession  of  honorable  privileges,  which  was 
the  “Head  of  Judma,”  as  Antioch  was  of  Syria.  Josephus  ex¬ 
plains  to  us  the  change  which  took  place  in  so  short  an  interval, 
by  describing  the  work  which  Herod  the  Great  began  and  com¬ 
pleted  In  twelve  years.  Before  building  Antipatris  in  honor  of 
his  father  (see  p.  685),  he  built  on  the  shore  between  Dora  and 
Joppa,  where  Strato’s  castle  stood  near  the  boundary  of  Galilee 
and  Samaria,  a  city  of  sumptuous  palaces  in  honor  of  Augustus 
Cresar.  The  city  was  provided  with  everything  that  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  magnificence,^  amusement,^  and  health.*  But  its  great 
boast  was  its  harbor,  which  provided  for  the  ships  which  visited 
that  dangerous  coast  a  safe  basin,  equal  in  extent  to  the  T^Iraeus. 
Vast  stones  were  sunk  in  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  twenty  Tathoms, 
and  thus  a  stupendous  breakwater®  was  formed,  curving  round  so 
as  to  afford  complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly  ’^wlnds, 
and  open  only  on  the  north.  Such  is  an  imperfect  description  of 
that  city,  which  in  its  rise  and  greatest  eminence  is  exactly  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  events  of  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  has,  indeed,  some  connection  with 

Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Lamartine.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  place, 
with  illustrations,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Traill’s  Josephus.  We  may 
refer  now  to  the  views  in  Van  de  Velde’s  Pays  d’  Israel. 

1  The  buildings  were  of  white  stone. 

^  It  contained  both  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre.  The  former  possesses  great  in¬ 
terest  for  us,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Agrippa.  (p.  143.)  Some  traces  of 
it  are  said  to  remain. 

®  The  arrangement  of  the  sewers  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The 
remains  of  the  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 

*  This  is  the  conaparison  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  In  the  “  War  ”  he  says  it  was  greater 
than  the  Piraeus. 

®Most  of  the  stones  were  fifty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  broad,  find  nine  feet  deep. 
Josephus,  however,  is  not  quite  consistent  with  him.self  in  his  statement  of  the 
dimensions. 

®  This  breakwater  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Plymouth :  but  it  was  more  like 
that  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  whole  harbor  may  more  fitly  be  compared  to  the  haibois 
of  refuge  now  (1852)  in  construction  at  Holyhead  and  Portland. 

^  Josephus  particularly  says  that  the  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast  were  bad  for 
anchorage  on  account  of  the  swell  towards  (n  e.  from)  the  S.  W.”  a  passage  which 
deserves  careful  attention,  as  illustrating  Acts  xxvii.  12. 
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later  lilstory.  Vespasian  was  here  declared  Emperor,  and  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  the  title  of  a  colony,  with  the  additional  honor  of 
being  called  by  his  own  name.  Here  Eusebius  and  Procopius 
.  were  born,  and  thus  it  is  linked  with  the  recollections  of  Constan¬ 
tine  and  Justinian.  After  this  time  its  annals  are  obscured, 
though  the  character  of  its  remains — which  have  been  aptly 
termed  “  ruins  of  ruins,” — show  that  it  must  have  long  been  a 
city  of  note  under  the  successive  occupants  of  Palestine.^  Its 
chief  association,  however,  must  always  be  with  the  age  of  which 
we  are  writinji.  Its  two  great  features  were  its  close  connection 
with  Pome  and  the  Emperors,  and  the  large  admixture  of  Heathen 
strangers  in  its  population.  Not  only  do  we  see  here  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Roman  procurators,'"^  the  quarters  of  imperial  troops,^ 
and  the  port  by  which  Judjea  was  entered  from  the  west,  but  a 
Roman  impress  ivas  ostentatiously  given  to  everything  that  be¬ 
longed  to  Cassarea.  The  conspicuous  object  to  those  who  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  sea  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Caesar  and 
to  Rome the  harbor  was  called  the  “  Augustan  harbor : 
the  city  itself  was  “  Augustan  Cajsarea.”  And,  finally,  the 
foreign  influence  here  was  so  great,  that  the  Septuaglnt  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  was  read  in  the  Synagogues.  There 
was  a  standing  quarrel  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  Greek  city  or  a  Jewish  city.  The  Jews 
appealed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  built  by  a  Jewish  prince.  The 

iHe  was  tlie  first  biblical  geographer  (as  Forbiger  remarks  in  liis  account  of 
CsBsarea),  and  to  him  we  owe  tlie  Ononiasticon,  translated  by  Jerome.  Tliis  place 
was  also  one  of  the  scenes  of  Origen’s  theological  labors. 

2  See  the  Appendix  of  Dr.  Traill’s  Josephus,  vol.  1.  xlix — Ivi.,  where  a  very  copious 
account  is  given  of  the  existing  state  of  Caesarea.  Its  ruins  are  described  as 
“remains  from  which  obtrude  the  costly  materials  of  a  succession  of  structures,  and 
which  furnish  a  sort  of  condensed  commentarj'  upon  that  series  of  liistorical  evi¬ 
dence  which  we  derive  from  books.”  Of  late  years  they  have  been  used  as  a  quarry 
furnishing  shafts  and  ready-wrought  blocks,  &.C.,  for  public  buildings  at  Acre  and 
elsewhere. 

^  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  “prietorium”  or  “palace  ”  of  Herod  (Acts  xxiii. 
35)  was  a  different  building  from  the  official  residence  of  Felix  and  Festus.  This 
seems  to  be  implied  in  xxiv.  24  and  xxv.  23.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer 
to  the  word  npairdpiov,  Ch.  XXVI. 

See  above  on  the  Augustan  Cohort. 

s  This  temple  has  been  alluded  to  before,  p.  132.  Josephus  says  that  in  the  temple 
were  two  statues,  one  of  Rome  and  one  of  Cassar.  Ant.  In  ITor,  he  says  that  tlie 
statues  were  colossal,  that  of  Csesar,  equal  in  size  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  that 
of  Rome  to  the  Argive  Juno. 

®  We  find  this  term  on  coins  of  Agrippa  I.  One  of  them  is  given  on  p.  26. 
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Greeks  pointed  to  the  temples  and  statues.  This  quarrel  was 
never  appeased  till  the  great  war  broke  out,  the  first  act  of 
which  was  the  slaughter  of  twenty  thousand  Jews  in  the  streets 
■of  Cajsarea.^ 

Such  wa'S  the  city  in  which  St.  Paul  was  kept  in  detention 
among  the  Poman  soldiers,  till  the  time  should  come  for  his  trial 
before  that  unscrupulous  governor,  whose  character  has  been 
abov'e  described.  His  accusers  were  not  long  in  arriving.  The 
law  required  that  causes  should  be  heard  speedily ;  and  the 
Apostle’s  enemies  at  Jerusalem  were  not  wanting  in  zeal.  Thus, 
“  after  five  days,”^  the  high  priest  Ananias  and  certain  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim^  appeared,  with  one  of  those  advocates,  who 
practised  in  the  law  courts  of  the  provinces,  where  the  forms  of 
Roman  law  were  imperfectly  known,  and  the  Latin  language  im¬ 
perfectly  understood.^  The  man  whose  professional  services  were 
engaged  on  this  occasion,  was  called  Tertullus.  The  name  is 
Roman,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  an  Italian,  and  spoke 
on  this  occasion  in  Latin.®  The  criminal  information  was  formally 
laid  before  the  governor.®  The  prisoner  was  summoned,  and 
Tertullus  brought  forward  the  charges  against  him  in  a  set  speech, 
which  we  need  not  quote  at  length.  He  began  by  loading  Felix 
with  unmerited  praises,®  and  then  preceded  to  allege  three  distinct 
heads  of  accusation  against  St.  Paul, — charging  him,  first,  with 
causino-  factious  disturbances  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the 

1  TFor,  ii.  18,  1.  See  p.  691 . 

2  It  is  most  natural  to  reckon  these  five  days  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  departure 
from  Jerusalem. 

3  «  With  the  Elders  by  -which  we  are  to  understand  representatives  or  deputies 
from  the  Sanhedrim. 

^  Tlie  accuser  and  the  accused  could  plead  in  person,  as  St.  Paul  did  here  :  but 
adoocaii  (^i/to^jcs)  were  often  employed.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  young  Roman 
lawyers  to  go  with  consuls  and  praetors  to  the  provinces,  and  to  “  qualify  tliemselves 
by  this  provincial  practice  for  the  sharper  struggles  of  the  forum  at  home.”  We 
have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Caslius,  who  spent  his  3muth  in  this  way  iii  Africa. 
Cic.  pro  Ccel.  80.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Latin  was  the  proper  language  of  the 
law  courts  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  See  p.  27. 

^  See  again  p.  27,  for  remarks  on  Tertullus  and  the  peculiarly  Latin  character  of 
the  speech  here  given. 

^  “  They  laid  information  before  the  governor  against  Paul,”  xxiv.  1.  See  xxv.  2. 

t  “  When  he  was  summoned,”  v.  2.  Tlie  presence  of  the  accused  was  required  by 
the  Roman  law. 

®  See  above.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  one  phrase  which  is  e.xactly  the 
Latin  iid  providentia.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  inscription  :  trovid.  acg.  on  the 
coin  of  Commodus  in  the  title  page  of  this  edition. 
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Empire  (wbicli  was  an  offence  against  the  Roman  Government, 
and  amounted  to  Majestas  or  treason  against  the  Emperor),: — 
secondly,  with  being  a  ringleader  of  “the  sect  of  the  iS^azarenes”^ 
(which  involved  heresy  against  tlie  law  of  Moses), — and  thirdly, 
with  an  attempt  to  profane  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem®  (an  offense 
not  only  against  the  Jewish,  but  also  against  the  Roman  Law, 
which  protected  the  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship.)  He 
concluded  by  asserting  (with  serious  deviations  from  the  truth) 
that  Lysias,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  had  forcibly  taken 
the  prisoner  away,  when  the  Jews  were  about  to  judge  him  by 
their  own  ecclesiastical  law,  and  had  thus  improperly  brought  the 
matter  before  Felix.^  The  drift  of  this  representation  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  persuade  Felix  to  give  up  St.  Paul  to  the  Jewish  courts. 


in  which  case  his  assassination  would  have  been  easily  accom¬ 
plished.®  And  the  Jews  who  were  present  gave  a  vehement  assent 
to  the  statements  of  Tertullus,  making  no  secret  of  their  ani¬ 
mosity  against  St.  Paul,  and  asserting  that  these  things  were 
indeed  so. 

The  governor  now  made  a  gesture  to  the  prisoner  to  signify  that 
he  might  make  his  defense.  The  Jews  were  silent:  and  the 
Apostle,  after  briefly  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  to 
plead  his  cause  before  one  so  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  cus¬ 
toms,  refuted  Tertullus  step  by  step.  He  said  that  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  (and  he  added  that  it  was  only 
“  twelve  days  ”  since  he  had  left  Ctesarea  for  that  purpose),®  he 

1 A  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jeics  throughout  the  world. 

2  A  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.  On  the  word  for  sect  see  below,  note,  on 
V.  14.  The  Authorized  Version  unfortunately  renders  the  same  Greek  word,  in  one 
case  by  “sect,’'  in  the  other  “heresy,”  and  thus  conceals  the  link  of  connection. 

s  regards  “  Nazarene,”  this  is  the  only  place  where  it  occurs  in  this  sense.  See  p. 
135.  _  In  the  mouth  of  Tertullus  it  was  a  term  of  reproach,  as  “  Christian  ”  below 
(XXVI.  28)  in  that  of  Agrippa. 

3  Who  hath  also  gone  about  to  profane  the  Temple. 

nVe  have  before  observed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  still  allowed  to  exercise 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  offenders 

®  Compare  the  two  attempts,  xxiii.  16  and  xxv.  3. 

8  In  reckoning  these  twelve  days  (v.  11)  it  would  be  possible  to  begin  with  the 
arrival  m  Jerusalem  instead  of  the  departure  for  Caesarea, -or  we  might  exclude 
the  days  after  the  return  to  Caisarea.  Wieseler’s  arrangement  of  the^ime  is  as 
follows.  1st  day:  Departure  from  Caisarea.  2nd  :  Arrival  at  Jerusalem.  3rd  • 
Meeting  of  the  Elders  4th  (Pentecost)-.  Arrest  in  the  Temple.  6th:  Trial  before 
Sanhedrim.  6th  (at  night) .  Departure  to  Caesarea.  7th  :  Arrival.  12th  (five 
before**^relix  leaves  Jerusalem.  13th:  Ananias  reaches  Caisarea.  Trial 
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had  caused  no  disturbance  in  any  part  of  Jerusalem,— that,  as  to 
heresy,  he  had  never  swerved  from  his  belief  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  that  in  conformity  with  that  belief,  he  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  resurrection,  and  sought  to  live  conscientiously  before 
the  God  of  his  fathers,^ — and,  as  to  the  Temple,  so  far  from  pro¬ 
faning  it,  he  had  been  found  in  it  deliberately  observing  the  very 
strictest  ceremonies.  The  J ews  of  “  Asia,’’  he  added,  who  had  been 
his  first  accusers,  ought  to  have  been  present  as  witnesses  now. 
Those  who  were  present  knew  full  well  that  no  other  charge  was 
bi’ought  home  to  him  before  the  Sanhedrim,  except  what  related 
to  the  belief  that  he  held  in  common  with  the  Pharisees.  But, 
without  further  introduction,  we  quote  St.  Luke’s  summary  of  his 
own  words. 

Afv.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  thou  hast  been  He  denies  me 

10  judge  over  this  nation  for  many  years,  I  de-  hfm 

fend  myself  in  the  matters  brought  against  me  with 

11  greater  confidence.  For^  it  is  in  thy  power  to  learn, 
that  only  twelve  days  have  passed  since  I  went  up  to 

12  Jerusalem  to  worship.  And  neither  in  the  temple, 
nor  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  streets,  did  they  .find 
me  disputing  with  any  man,  or  causing  any  disorderly 

13  concourse®  of  people;  nor  can  they  prove  against  me 
the  things  wdiereof  they  now  accuse  me. 

14  But  this  I  acknowledge  to  thee,  that  I  ms  own  state- 
follow  the  opinion,^  which  they  call  a  sect,® 

and  thus  worship  the  God  of  my  fathers.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  things  wliich  are  written  in  the  Law  and  in 

^It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  classical  phrase  “our  hereditary  God”  (v.  14) 
was  judiciously  employed  before  Felix.  “  The  Apostle  asserts  that,  according  to 
the  Homan  law  which  allowed  all  men  to  worship  the  gods  of  their  own  nation,  he 
is  not  open  to  any  charge  of  irreligion.”  Humphry. 

^  The  connection  of  this  with  the  preceding  is  that  Felix,  having  so  long  governed 
the  province,  would  know  that  Paul  had  not  been  resident  there  before,  during 
several  years ;  besides  which  he  could  easily  ascertain  the  date  of  his  recent 
arrival. 

®This  is  a  Pauline  wprd  found  nowhere  else  in  N.  T.  except  in  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 
The  literal  translation  would  be  a  mob. 

^  Way,  i.  e.  a  religious  opinion  or  sect.  (See  Chapter  xxii.  4.) 

®  Properly  a  sect  or  religious  party ;  not  used  in  a  bad  sense.  See  Acts  v.  17  and  xv. 
5,  and  especially  xxvi.  5,  where  the  same  word  is  used.  St.  Paul  means  to  say  (or 
rather  did  say'  in  the  argument  of  which  St.  Luke  here  gives  the  outlines):  “Our 
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15  the  Prophets;  and  I  hold  a  hope  towards  God,  which 
my  accusers  themselves^  entertain,  that  there  will  be 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the 

16  unjust.  Wherefore^  I  myself  also^  strive  earnestly 
to  keep  a  conscience  always  void  of  offence^  towards 
God  and  man. 

17  Now  after  several^  years  I  came®  hither,  to  bring 
alms’'  to  my  nation,  and  offerings  to  the  Temple.® 

18  And  they  found  me  so  doing  in  the  Temple,  after 
I  had  'undergone  purification;  not  gathering  to¬ 
gether  a  multitude,  nor  causing  a  tumult;  but  certain 

19  Jews  from  Asia  discovered  me,  who  ought  to  have 
been  here  before  thee  to  accuse  me,  if  they  had  any¬ 
thing  to  object  against  me. 

20  Or  let  these  my  accusers  themselves  say 

1  ,-1  .-I  p  -I  ‘I  .  p  PP  quittal  bythe 

wnetlier  they  lound  me  guilty  ot  any  onence,  Bauhediiui. 

21  when  I  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim;  except  it  be  for 
these  words  only  which  I  cried  out  as  I  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them :  Concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  I  am  called  in  question  before  you  this  day.” 

There  was  all  the  appearance  of  truthfulness  in  St.  Paul’s  words; 

nation  is  divided  into  religious  parties  which  are  called  sects;  thus  there  is  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  and  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  so  now  we  are  called  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  belong  to  the  latter  sect ;  but  I  claim  for  it  the 
same  toleration  which  is  extended  by  the  Roman  law  to  the  others.  I  claim  the  right 
which  you  allow  to  all  the  nations  under  your  government,  of  worshiping  their  na¬ 
tional  gods.” 

1  This  shows  that  the  Pharisees  were  the  principal  accusers  of  St.  Paul ;  and  that  the 
effect  produced  upon  them  by  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim  was  only  momentary. 

2  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  9,  where  the  same  conclusion  is  derived  from  the  same  premises. 

®The  best  MSS.  have  also. 

^Literally  containing  no  cause  of  siumhling.  This  also  is  a  Pauline  word,  occurrino' 
only  1  Cor.  x.  32,  and  Phil.  i.  10,  in  N.  T. 

^  “  Several,”  not  so  sti-ong  as  “  many.”  c  “  J  came  into  this  country.” 

t  This  is  the  only  mention  of  this  collection  in  the  Acts,  and  its  occurrence  here  is 
a  striking  undesigned  coincidence  between  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

®  Offerings.  We  need  not  infer  that  St.  Paul  brought  offerings  to  the  temple  with 
him  from  foreign  parts  ;  this  in  itself  would  have  been  not  unlikel}^  but  it  seems  in¬ 
consistent  with  St.  James’s  remarks  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24).  The  present  is  only  a  con¬ 
densation  for  “  I  came  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  alms  to  my  nation,  and  I  entered  the 
temple  to  make  offerings  to  the  temple.” 
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and  tliey  harmonized  entirely  with  the  statement  contained  in  the 
dispatch  of  Claudius  Lysias.  Moreover,  Felix  had  resided  so’ 
long  in  Cmsarea,^  where  the  Christian  religion  had  been  known  for 
many  years, ^  and  had  penetrated  even  among  the  troops,^  that  “he 
had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  religion”  (v.  22)  than  to 
be  easily  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Jews.^  Thus 
a  strong  Impression  was  made  on  the  mind  of  this  wicked  man. 
But  his  was  one  of  those  characters,  which  are  easily  affected  by 
feelings,  but  always  drawn  aAvay  from  right'action  by  the  over¬ 
powering  motive  of  self-interest.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  acquit  St.  Paul.  He  deferred  all  inquiry  into  the  case  for  the 
present.  “  When  Lysias  comes  dowm,”  he  said,  “  I  will  decide 
finally®  between  you.”  Meanwhile  he  placed  the  Apostle  under 
the  charge  of  the  centurion  who  had  brought  him  to  Ca3sarea,® 
with  directions  that  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration.  Close  confinement  was  indeed  necessary,  both  to  keep 
him  in  safety  from  the  Jews,  and  because  he  was  not  yet  acquitted: 
but  orders  were  given  that  he  should  have  every  relaxation  which 
could  be  permitted  in  such  a  case,  and  tl’at  any  of  his  friends 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  him  and  to  minister  to  his  comfort. 

M^e  read  nothing,' however,  of  Lysias  coming  to  Caesarea,  or  of 
any  further  judicial  proceedings.  Some  few  days  afterwards 
Felix  came  into  the  audience-chambeP  with  his  wife  Drusllla,  and 
the  prisoner  was  summoned  before  them.  Drusilla,  “  being  a  Jew¬ 
ess  ”  (v.  24),  took  a  lively  interest  in  what  Felix  told  her  of  Paul, 
and  was  curious  to  hear  something  of  this  faith  which  ha(f  “  Christ” 

1  If  tliese  events  took  place  in  the  year  58  a.  d.,  he  had  been  governor  six  years. 

2  See  Acts  viii.  40. 

3  Acts  X.  Besides  other  means  of  information,  we  must  remember  that  Drusilla, 
his  present  wife,  was  a  Jewess. 

‘  Such  is  the  turn  given  to  the  words  by  some  of  the  best  commentators.  Or  they 
may  be  taken  to  denote  that  he  was  too  well  informed  concerning  the  Christian 
religion  to  require  any  further  information  that  might  be  elicited  by  the  trial :  it 
Avas  only  needful  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Lysias. 

®  This  is  more  correct  than  the  A.  V. 

®Not  “a  centurion,”  as  in  A.  V.  A  natural  inference  from  the  use  of  the 
article  is,  that  it  AA-as  the  same  centurion  who  had  brought  St.  Paul  from  Antipatris 
(see  above),  and  Mr.  Birks  traces  here  an  undesigned  coincidence.  But  no  stress 
can  be  laid  on  tliis  vieAV.  The  officer  might  be  simply  the  centurion  who  Avas  pres¬ 
ent  and  on  duty  at  the  time. 

’’  We  must  understand  that  Pelix  and  Drusilla  came  to  some  place  convenient  for 
.an  audience,  probably  the  hall  mentioned  beloAv  (xxv.  23)  where  tlie  Apostle  spoke 
before  Festus  with  Drusilla’s  brother  and  sister,  Agrippa  and  Berenice. 
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for  its  object.^  Thus  Paul  had  an  opportunity  in  his  bonds  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  such  an  opportunity  as  he  could  hardly 
otliei’wise  have  obtained.  His  audience  consisted  of  a  Roman  lib¬ 
ertine  and  a  profligate  Jewish  princess:  and  he  so  prcaclied,  as  a 
faithful  Apostle  must  needs  have  preached  to  such  hearers.  In 
speaking  of  Christ,  he  spoke  of  “  righteousness  and  temperance 
and  judgment  to  come,”  and  while  he  was  so  discoursing,  “Felix 
trembled.”  Yet  still  we  hear  of  no  decisive  result.  “  Go  thy 
way  for  this  time  :  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  send 
for  thee,” — was  the  response  of  the  conscience-stricken  but  impen¬ 
itent  sinner, — the  response  which  the  Divine  Word  has  received 
ever  since,  when  listened  to  in  a  like  spirit. 

We  are  explicitly  informed  why  this  governor  shut  his  ears  to 
conviction,  and  even  neglected  his  official  duty,  and  kept  his  pris¬ 
oner  in  cruel  suspense.  “  He  hoped  that  he  might  receive  from 
Paul  a  bribe  for  his  liberation.”  He  w^as  not  the  only  governor  of 
Judaia,  against  whom  a  similar  accusation  Is  brought;^  and  Felix, 
well  knowing  how  the  Christians  aided  one  another  in  distress,  and 
possibly  having  some  information  of  the  funds  with  which  St.  Paul 
had  recently  been  entrusted,^  and  ignorant  of  those  principles  which 
make  it  impossible  for  a  true  Christian  to  tamper  by  bribes  with 
the  course  of  law, — might  naturally  suppose  that  he  had  here  a 
good  prospect  of  enriching  himself.  “  Hence  he  frequently  sent 
for  Paul,  and  had  many  conversations^  with  him.”  But  his  hopes 
were  unfulfilled.  Paul,  who  was  ever  ready  to  claim  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  would  not  seek  to  evade  it  by  dishonorable  means:® 

1  Observe  tbe  force  of  being  a  Jewess.  We  slioiilcl  also  notice  the  phrase  by  which 
the  Gospel  is  here  described,  the  faith  in  Christ  or  the  Messiah.  The  name  “  Christian  ” 
was  doubtless  familiarly  known  at  Caasarea.  And  a  Jewish  princess  must  necessarily 
have  been  curious  to  hear  some  account  of  what  professed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of 
Jewish  prophecy.  Compare  xxv.  22. 

^Albinus,  who  succeeded  Festus,  is  said  to  have  released  many  prisoners,  but 
those  only  from  whom  he  received  a  bribe.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  5.  TFar  ii. 
14,  1. 

3  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Mr.  Birks.  For  the  contributions  which  St.  Paul 
had  recently  brought  to  Jerusalem,  see  above. 

MVe  may  contrast  the  verb  here  (v.  26)  with  that  for  continuous  address  (v.  25), 
as  we  have  done  before  in  the  narrative  of  the  night-service  at  Troas,  xx.  9,  11. 

5  It  is  allowable  here  to  refer  to  the  words  in  which  Socrates  refused  the  aid  of  his 
friends,  who  urged  him  to  escape  from  prison  :  while  in  comparing  the  two  cases  we 
cannot  but  contrast  the  vague  though  overpowering  sense  of  moral  duty  in  the 
Heathen  philosopher,  with  the  clear  and  lofty  perception  of  eternal  realities  in  the 
inspired  Apostle. 
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and  the  Christians,  who  knew  how  to  pray  for  an  Apostle  in  bonds 
(Acts  xii.),  would  not  forget  the  duty  of  “rendering  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  ai'e  Ctesar’s.”  Thus  Paul  remained  in  the  Prasto- 
rium ;  and  the  suspense  continued  “  two  years.” 

Such  a  pause  in  a  career  of  such  activity, — such  an  arrest  of 
the  Apostle’s  labors  at  so  critical  a  time, — two  years  taken  from 
the  best  part  of  a  life  of  such  importance  to  the  world, — would 
seem  to  us  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  God  has  an  inner  work  to  accomplish  in  those  who  are 
the  chosen  instruments  for  effecting  His  greatest  purposes.  As 
Paul  might  need  the  repose  of  preparation  in  Arabia,  before  he 
entered  on  his  career,^  so  his  prison  at  Cassarea  might  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  calm  meditation,  the  less  interrupted  prayer, — which 
resulted  in  a  deeper  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  need  we  assume  that  his  active  exertions  for  others 
were  entirely  suspended.  “  The  care  of  all  the  churches  ”  might 
still  be  resting  on  him  :  many  messages,  and  even  letters,^  of  which 
.  we  know  nothing,  may  have  been  sent  from  Cfesarea  to  brethren  at 
a  distance.  And  a  plausible  conjecture  fixes  this  period  and  place 
for  the  wriiiiig  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

All  positive  information  however,  is  denied  us  concerning  the 
employments  of  St.  Paul  while  imprisoned  at  Cfesarea.  We  arQ 
the  more  disposed,  therefore,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  outward  circumstances  of  his  confinement; 
and  this  inquiry  is  indeed  necessary  for  the  due  elucidation  of  the 
narrative. 

When  an  accusation  was  brought  against  a  Eoman  citizen,  the 
magistrate,  who  had  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  appointed 
the  time  for  hearing  the  cause,  and  detained  the  accused  in  custody 
during  the  interval.  He  was  not  bound  to  fix  any  definite  time 
for  the  trial,  but  might  defer  it  at  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure ;  and 
he  might  also  commit  the  prisoner  at  his  discretion  to  any  of  the 
several  kinds  of  custody  recognized  by  the  Koman  law.  These 
w'^ere  as  follows : — First,  confinement  in  the  public  gaol  (^custodia 
puhliea),  which  was  the  most  severe  kind  ;  the  common  gaols 
throughout  the  Empire  being  dungeons  of  the  worst  description, 

1  See  pp.  114,  115. 

2  It  is  well  known  that  some  have  thought  that  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon  were  written  here.  This  question  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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where  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  chains,  or  even  bound  in  positions 
of  torture.  Of  this  Ave  have  seen  an  example  in  the  confinement 
of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.  Secondly,  free  custody  {cuistodia 
libera),  which  was  the  mildest  kind.  Here  the  accused  party 
Avas  committed  to  the  charoje  of  a  mao-istrate  or  senator,  who  be- 
came  responsible  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial ;  but  this 
species  of  detention  was  only  employed  in  the  case  of  men  of  high 
rank.  Thirdly,  military  custody  {emtodia  militaris),  which  was 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Imperial  regime.  In  this  last 
species  of  custody,  the  accused  person  was  given  in  charge  to  a 
soldier,  who  was  responsible  with  his  OAvn  life  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  his  prisoner.  This  was  further  secured  by  chaining  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  right  hand  to  the  soldier’s  left.  The  soldiers  of  course 
relieved  one  another  in  this  duty.  Their  prisoner  was  usually 
kept  in  their  barracks,  but  sometimes  allowed  to  reside  in  a  private 
house  under  their  char£ie. 

It  was  under  this  latter  species  of  custody  that  St.  Paul  was 
now  placed  by  Felix,  who  “gave  him  in  charge  to  the  centurion, 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  custody”  (Acts  xxiv.  23)  ;  but  (as  we 
have  seen)  he  added  the  direction,  that  he  should  be  treated 'with 
such  indulgence^  as  this  kind  of  detention  permitted.  Josephus 
tells  us  that,  when  the  severity  of  Agrippa’s  imprisonment  at  Pome 
was  mitigated,  his  chain  Avas  relaxed  at  meal-times.^  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  nature  of  the  alleviations  which  such  confinement  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  centurion  mio-ht  render  it  more 
or  less  galling,  according  to  his  inclination,  or  the  commands  he 

1  Acts  xxiv.  23.  Meyer  and  De  Wette  have  understood  this  as  though  St.  Paul 
was  committed  to  the  custodia  libera;  but  we  have  seen  that  this  kind  of  detention 
Avas  only  employed  in  the  case  of  men  of  rank ;  and  moreover,  the  mention  of  the 
centurion  excludes  it.  But  besides  this,  it  is  expressly  stated  ("Acts  xxiv.  27)  that 
Felix  left  Paul  chained.  The  same  Greek  word  (meaning  relaxation)  is  applied  to 
the  mitigation  of  Agrippa.’s  imprisonment  ("Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  0,  10)  on  the  accession  of 
Caligula,  although  Agrippa  was  still  ,  left  under  C!wtot//a  militaris,  and  still  bound 
Avith  a  chain.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  relaxation  of  Agrippa’s 
imprisonment  as  illustrating  that  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  There  Avas,  indeed,  a 
lighter  form  of  custodia  militaris  sometimes  employed,  under  the  name  of  observatio, 
when  the  soldier  kept  guard  over  his  prisoner,  and  accompanied  him  AvliereA'er  he 
Avent,  but  Avas  not  chained  to  him.  To  this  we  might  have  supposed  St.  Paul  sub¬ 
jected,  both  at  Caesarea  and  at  Rome,  Avere  not  such  an  hypothesis  excluded  as  to 
Cffisarea  by  Acts  xxiv  27,  xxvi.  29,  and  as  to  Rome  by  Eph.  vi.  20,  Phil.  i.  13. 
Compare  Acts  xxviii.  16,  81. 

^  Such  seems  the  meaning  of  “  relaxation  as  to  eating”  in  the  passage  of  Josephus, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 
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had  received.  The  most  important  alleviation  of  St.  Paul’s  im¬ 
prisonment  consisted  in  the  order,  which  Felix  added,  that  his 
friends  should  be  allowed  free  access  to  him. 

Meantime,  the  political  state  of  Judaja  grew  more  embarrassino'. 
The  exasperation  of  the  people  under  the  maladministration  of 
Felix  became  Increasingly  implacable ;  and  the  crisis  was  rapidly 
approaching.  It  was  during  the  two  years  of  St.  Paul’s  imprison¬ 
ment  that  the  disturbances,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  before, 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Caisarea.  The  troops,  who  were  chiefly 
recruited  in  the  province,  fraternized  with  the  Ileathen  population, 
while  the  Jews  trusted  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  their  wealth. 
In  the  end  Felix  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  the  Jews  followed 
him  with  their  accusations.  Thus  it  was  that  he  was  anxious, 
even  at  his  departure,  “  to  confer  obligations  upon  them  ”  (v.  27), 
and  one  effort  to  diminish  his  unpopularity  was  “  to  leave  Paul  in 
bonds.”  In  so  doing,  he  doubtless  violated  the  law,  and  trifled 
with  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but  the  favor  of  the  provincial 
Jews  was  that  which  he  needed  ;  and  the  Christians  were  weak  in 
comparison  with  them  ;  nor  were  such  delays  in  the  administration 
of  justice  unprecedented,  either  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
it  was,  that,  as  another  governor  of  Judma^  opened  the  prisons  that 
he  might  make  himself  popular,  Felix,  from  the  same  motive,  riv¬ 
eted  the  chains  of  an  innocent  man.  The  same  enmity  of  the  world 
against  the  Gospel,  which  set  Barabbas  free,  left  Paul  a  prisoner. 

No  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  outward  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Apostle,  when  Festus  came  to  take  command  of  the 
province.  He  was  still  in  confinement  as  before.  But  immediately 
on  the  accession  of  the  new  governor,  the  unsleeping  hatred  of  the 
Jews  made  a  fresh  attempt  upon  his  life ;  and  the  course  of  their 
proceedings  presently  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  his  case,  and 
led  to  unexpected  results. 

When  a  Roman  governor  came  to  his  province — whether  his 
character  was  coarse  and  cruel,  like  that  of  Felix,  or  reasonable 
and  just,  as  that  of  Festus  seems  to  have  been, — his  first  step 
would  be  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  prevalent 
feelings  of  the  people  he  was  come  to  rule,  and  to  visit  such  places 
as  might  seem  to  be -more  peculiarly  associated  with  national  in- 

^  Albinus.  See  above,  p.  702.  Josephus  says  that,  though  he  received  bribes  for 
opening  the  prisons,  he  wished  by  this  act  to  make  himself  popular,  when  he  found 
he  was  to  be  superseded  by  Gessius  Florus. 
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terests.  The  Jews  were  the  most  remarkable  people  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  provinces :  and  no  city  was  to  any  other 
people  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  eJews.  We  are  not  surprised 
therefore,  to  learn  that  “  three  days  ”  after  his  arrival  at  the  polit¬ 
ical  metropolis,  Festus  “went  up  to  Jerusalem.”  Here  he  was 
immediately  met  by  an  urgent  request  against  St.  Paul,^  preferred 
by  the  chief  priests  and  leading  men  among  the  Jews,^  and  seconded, 
as  it  seems,  by  a  general  concourse  of  the  people,  who  came  round 
him  with  no  little  vehemence  and  clamor.®  They  asked  as  a  Tavor 
(and  they  had  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  new  governoi”'’  on  his 
accession  would  not  refuse  it,)  that  he  would  allow  St.  Paul  to  be 
brought  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  plea,  doubtless,  was,  that  he  should 
be  tried  again  before  the  Sanhedrim.  But  the  real  purpose  was  to 
assassinate  him®  on  some  part  of  the  road,  over  which  he  had  been 
safely  brought  by  the  escort  two  years  before.  So  bitter  and  so 
enduring  was  their  hatred  against  the  a2:)Ostate  Pharisee.  The 
answer  of  Festus  was  dignified  and  just,  and  worthy  of  his  office. 
He  said  that  Paul  was  in  custody^  at  Cassarea,  and  that  he  himself 
was  shortly  to  return  thither  (v.  4,)  adding  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  to  give  up  an  uncondemned  person  as  a 
mere  favor®  (v.  16).  The  accused  must  have  the  accuser  face  to 
face,®  and  full  opportunity  must  be  given  for  a  defence  (ib.).  Those, 
therefore,  who  were  competent  to  undertake  the  task  of  accusers, 
should  come  down  with  him  to  Ctesarea,  and  there  prefer  the  ac¬ 
cusation  (v.  5). 

Festus  remained  “eight  or  ten  days”  in  Jerusalem,  and  then 
returned  to  Caesarea;  and  the  accusers  went  down  the  same  ^®day. 

1  See  V.  2  and  v.  15.  We  should  compare  St.  Luke’s  statement  with  the  two 
accounts  given  by  Festus  himself  to  Agrippa,  below. 

^Again  we  should  compare  v.  2  and  v.  15.  Thus  the  accusers  were  again  repre-  ' 
sentatives  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

®  See  the  second  account  given  by  Festus  himself  to  Agrippa,  below,  v.  24.  “All 
the  multitude  of  the  Jews  dealt  with  me,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  also  here,  crying 
that  he  ought  not  to  live  any  longer.” 

^v.  3;  See- v.  16. 

®  Compare  the  conduct  of  Albinus  and  Agrippa  I.,  alluded  to  before.  ®  v.  3. 

’’  The  English  version  “  should  be  kept  ”  is  rather  too  peremptory.  Festus  doubt¬ 
less  expresses  this  decision,  but  in  the  most  conciliating  form. 

®  See  above,  v.  11.  Compare  the  case  of  Pilate  and  Baivabbas. 

®v.  16.  Compare  the  following  passages  ;  Acts  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  19,  xxv.  5. 

“The  course  of  the  narrative  shows  that  they  wont  immediately.  This  is  also 
asserted  in  the  phrase  “go  down  with  me,”  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
they  went  down  in  the  same  company  with  Festus. 
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No  time  was  lost  after  tlieir  arrival.  The  very  next  day^  Festus 
took  his  seat  on  the  judicial  tribunal,  with  his  assessors  near  him 
(v.  12),  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought  before  him.  “  The 
Jews  who  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem  ”  stood  round,  brino-ino’ 
various  heavy  accusations  against  him  (which,  however,  they 
could  not  establish),^  and  clamorously  asserting  that  he  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  death.^  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  charges  now 
brought  were  different  in  substance  from  those  urged  by  Tertullus. 
The  Prosecutors  were  in  fact  the  same  now  as  then,  namely,  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  the  prisoner  was  still  lying  under 
the  former  accusation,  which  had  never  been  withdrawn.^  We 
see  from  what  is  said  of  Paul’s  defence,  that  the  cliariies  were 
still  classed  under  the  same  three  heads  as  before ;  viz.  Heresy, 
Sacrilege,  and  Treason.®  But  Festus  saw  very  plainly  that  the 
offence  was  really  connected  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Jews,  instead  of  relating,  as  he  at  first  expected,  to  some  political 
movement  (vv.  18,  19)  ;  and  he  was  soon  convinced  that  St.  Paul 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  (v.  25).  Being,  therefore,  in 
perplexity  (v.  20),  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  provincials  (v.  9),  he  proposed  to  St.  Paul  that 
he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  be  tried  there  in  his  presence, 
or  at  least  under  his  protection.®  But  the  Apostle  knew  full  well 
the  danger  that  lurked  in  this  proposal,  and  conscious  of  the  rights 
which  he  possessed  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
and  said  boldly  to  Festus  : 

I  stand  before  Cassar’s  tribunal,  and  there  ought  mj 

10  trial  to  be.  To  the  Jews  I  have  done  no  wrong,  as 

11  thou  knowest  full  well.  If  I  am  guilty,  and  have  done 
anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die:  but  if 
the  things  whereof  these  men  accuse  me  are  nought, 
no  man  can  give  me  up  to  them.  I  APPEAL  UNTO 
CH3SAR. 

^  “  The  next  clay,”  v.  6  ;  “  without  any  delay  on  the  morrow,”  v.  17.  ^  v.  7. 

*See  V.  24,  where  the  demand  for  his  death  is  said  to  have  taken  place  both  at 
Jerusalem  and  Caesarea. 

*  At  this  period,  an  accused  person  might  be  kept  in  prison  indefinitely,  by  the 
delay  of  the  accuser,  or  the  procrastination  of  the  magistrate.  See  our  remarks  on 
this  subject,  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XXV. 

®  Acts  XXV.  8,  (1)  “the  Law,”  (2)  “the  Temple,”  (3)  “  Caesar.” 

®  V.  9.  In  V.  20  this  is  omitted. 
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Festus  was  probably  surprised  by  this  termination  of  the 
proceedings ;  but  no  choice  was  open  to  him.  Paul  had 
urged  his  prerogative  as  a  Eoman  citizen,  to  be  tried,  not  by 
the  Jewish,  but  by  the  Roman  law  a  claim  which,  indeed,  was 
already  admitted  by  the  words  of  Festus,  who  only  proposed 
to  transfer  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim,  with  his 
own  consent.^  He  ended  by  availing  himself  of  one  of  the 
most  important  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  right  of 
appeal.  By  the  mere  pronunciation  of  these  potent  words 
“  I  appeal  unto  Csesar,”^  he  instantly  removed  his  cause  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  stood,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Emperor  at 
Rome. 

To  explain  the  full  effect  of  this  proceeding,  we  must  observe 
that  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  the  supreme  criminal  jurisdiction 
(both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire}  was  exercised  by  the 
Governors  whether  they  were  Proconsuls,  Propraetors,  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  Judaea)  Procurators.  To  this  juri.'dictlon  the  pro¬ 
vincials  were  subject  without  appeal,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  was  often  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  But  the 
Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces,  though  also  liable  to  be  brought 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Governor,  were  protected  from 
the  abuse  of  his  authority;  for  they  had  the  right  of  stop])ing  his 
proceedings  against  them  by  appealing  to  the  Tribunes,  whose  in¬ 
tervention  at  once  transferred  the  cognizance  of  the  cause  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals  at  Rome.^  This  power  was  only  one  branch  of 
that  prerogative  of  intercession  (as  it  was  called)  by  which  the 
Tribunes  could  stop  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  all  other 
magistrates.  Under  the  Imperial  regime,  the  Emperor  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  Tribunes  ;  Augustus  and  his  successors  beino- 
^’^•10-  ‘“Wilt  thou,”  &c. 

®The  expression  here  used  (equivalent  to  the  Latin  appellare)  was  tlie  regular 
technical  phrase  for  lodging  an  appeal.  The  Eoman  law  did  not  require  any  written 
appeal  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Court ;  pronunciation  of  the  single  word 
Appello  was  sufficient  to  suspend  alt  further  proceedings. 

^  We  must  not  confound  this  right  of  Appellatio  to  the  Tribunes  with  the  right  of 
appeal  (Provocatio)  to  the  Comitla,  which  belonged  to  every  Eoman  citizen.  This 
latter  right  was  restricted,  even  in  the  Eepublican  era,  by  the  institution  of  the 
Qmestiones  Per/jefacB ;  because,  the  judices  appointed  for  those  Quasstiones  being  re¬ 
garded  as  representatives  of  the  Comitia,  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  decisions. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  the  Comitia  themselves  being  soon  discontinued,  this 
right  of  Provocatio  could  be  no  longer  exercised. 
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invested  with  the  Tribuniclan  power,  as  the  most  important  of 
the  many  Republican  offices  which  were  concentrated  in  their 
persons.  Hence  the  Emperors  constitutionally  exercised  the  right 
of  intercession^  by  which  they  might  stop  the  proceedings  of  in¬ 
ferior  authorities.  But  they  extended  this  prerogative  much 
beyond  the  limits  which  had  confined  it  during  the  Republican 
epoch.  They  not  only  arrested  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of 

other  magistrates,  but  claimed  and  exercised  the  rio-ht  of  revers- 

•  ® 

mg  or  altering  them,  and  of  re-hearing^  the  causes  themselves. 
In  short,  the  Imperial  tribunal  was  erected  into  a  supreme  court 
of  appeal  from  all  inferior  courts  either  in  Rome  or  in  the 
provinces. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  St.  Paul  appealed  from  Fes- 
tus  to  Cajsar.  If  the  appeal  was  admissible,  it  at  once  suspended  all 
further  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Festus.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  cases  in  which  the  right  of  appeal  was  disallowed ;  a  bandit 
or  a  pirate,  for  example,  taken  in  the  fact  might  be  condemned  and 
executed  by  the  Proconsul,  notwithstanding  his  appeal  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Accordingly,  we  read  that  Festus  took  counsel  with  his 
assessors,  concerning  the  admissibility  of  Paul’s  appeal.  But  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  on  this  head ;  and  he  immediately  pro¬ 
nounced  the  decision  of  the  Court.  “  Thou  hast  appealed^  unto 
Caesar :  to  C«sar  thou  shalt  be  sent.” 

Thus  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  as,  far  as  Festus  was  concerned, 
had  terminated.  There  only  remained  for  him  the  office  of  remit¬ 
ting  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  before  which  it  was  to  be  carried, 
his  official  report  upon  its  previous  progress.  He  was  bound  to 
forward  to  Rome  all  the  acts  and  documents  bearing  upon  the 
trial,  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  the  record 
of  his  own  judgment  on  the  case.  And  it  was  his  further  duty 
to  keep  the  person  of  the  accused  in  safe  custody,  and  to  send  him 
to  Rome  for  trial  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Festus,  however,  was  still  in  some  perplexity.  Though  the 

1  According  to  Dio,  this  was  already  the  case  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Emperor  at  first  claimed  the  right  of  reversing  tlie 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  judices  of  the  Quasstiones  Perpetu®,  which  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  Intercessio  of  the  Tribune.  But  this  question  is  of  less  importance, 
because  the  system  of  Quffistiones  Perpetuae  was  soon  superseded  under  the  Empire, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  remarking. 

^  The  sentence  is  not  interrogative,  as  in  A.  V.,  but  the  wordg  express  a  solemn 
decision  of  the  Procurator  and  his  Assessors. 
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appeal  had  been  allowed  yet  the  information  elicited  on  the  trial 
was  so  vague,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  statement  to  insert  in  his 
dispatch  to  the  Emperor :  and  it  seemed  “  a  foolish  thing  to  him 
to  send  a  prisoner  to  Rome  without  at  the  same  time  specifying 
the  charges  against  him”  (v.  27).  It  happened  about  this  time 
that  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  king  of  Chalcis,  with  his  sister  Berenice, 
came  on  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  new  governor,  and  stayed 
“  some  days”  at  Caesarea.^  This  prince  had  been  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted  from  his  youth  with  all  that  related  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  moreover  was  at  this  time  (as  we  have  seen)^  superintendent 
of  the  Temple,  with  the  power  of  appointing  the  high  priest. 
Festus  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  consulting  one  better 
informed  than  himself  on  the  points  in  question.  He  recounted 
to  Agrippa  what  has  been  summarily  related  above  confessing 
his  ignorance  of  Jewish  theology,  and  alluding  especially  to  Paul’s 
reiterated  assertion^  concerning  “  one  Jesus  who  had  died  and 
was  alive  again.”  This  cannot  have  been  the  first  time  that 
Agrippa  had  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.®  His  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  prisoner.  Festus  readily  acceded  to  the  request,  and  fixed 
the  next  day  for  the  interview. 

At  the  time  appointed  Agrippa  and  Berenice  came  with  great 
pomp  and  display  and  entered  into  the  audience-chamber,  with  a 
suite  of  military  officers  and  the  chief  men  of  Cassarea ;  and  at 
the  command  of  Festus,  Paul  was  brought  before  them.  The 
proceedings  were  opened  by  a  ceremonious  speech  from  Festus  him¬ 
self,®  describing  the  circumstances  under  which  the  prisoner  had 
been  brought  under  his  notice,  and  ending  with  a  statement  of 
his  perplexity  as  to  what  he  should  write  to  “  his  Lord  the 
Emperor.  This  being  concluded,  Agrippa  said  condescendingly 
to  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  now  permitted  to  speak  for  himself.  And 

1  Some  illustrations  of  peculiar  interest  from  Josephus,  as  regards  both  the  compli¬ 
mentary  character  of  this  visit  and  the  position  of  Berenice  in  the  matter,  are  pointed 
out  by  the  lamented  Prof.  Blunt,  in  his  Scriptural  Coincidences,  pp.  858-360. 

2  See  above,  p.  690.  s  yy_  14_21. 

^  The  form  of  the  verb  implies  this  reiteration. 

^The  tense  (v.  22)  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  long  wished  to  see  St.  Paul. 

6  vv.  24-27. 

The  title  Lord  applied  here  to  the  Emperor  should  be  noticed.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  declined  a  title  which  implied  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  but  their  suc¬ 
cessors  sanctioned  the  use  of  it,  and  Julian  tried  in  vain  to  break  through  the 
custom. 
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the  Apostle,  “  stretching  out  the  hand  ”  which  was  chained  to 
the  soldier  who  guarded  him,  spoke  thus  : — 

I  think  myself  happy,  King  Agrippa,  that 

2  I  shall  defend  myself  to-day,  before  thee, 
against  all  the  charges  of  my  Jewish  accusers; 

3  especially  because  thou  art  expert  in  all  Jewish  cus¬ 
toms  and  questions.  Wherefore  I  pray  thee  to  hear 
me  patiently. 

4  My^  life  and  conduct  from  my  youth,  as  it  dJ^^teifaga.nat 

r*  j  i*  A  T  the  charge  of 

was  at  hrst  among  my  own  nation  at  Jeru-  heresy. 

5  Salem,  is  known  to  all  the  Jews.  They  know  me  of 
okk  (I  say)  from  the  beginning,  and  can  testify  (if 
they  would)  that,  following  the  strictest  sect  of  our 

6  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  And  now  I  stand  here  to 
be  judged,  for  the  hope  of  the  promise^  made  by  God 

7  unto  our  fathers.  Which  promise  is  the  end  whereto, 
in  all  their  zealous  worship,^  night  and  day,  our  twelve 
tribes  hope  to  come.  Yet  this  hope,  0  King  Agrippa, 
is  charged  against  me  as  a  crime,  and  that  by  Jew's.® 

8  What!®  is  it  judged  among  you  a  thing  incredible  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  f 

9  Now  I  inyselG  determined,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  I  ought  exceedingly  to  oppose  ChrislUos. 

10  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene.  And  this  I  did  in 

1  The  Greek  particles  liere  are  rightly  left  untranslated  in  A.  V.  Tliey  form  a  con¬ 
junction,  denoting  that  the  speaker  is  beginning  a  new  subject,  used  where  no  con¬ 
junction  would  be  expressed  in  English.  ®  The  tense  is  present. 

"The  promise  meant  is  that  of  the  Messiah.  Compare  what  St.  Paul  says  in  the 
speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Acts  xiii.  32.  Compare  also  Rom.  xv.  8. 

^  Tliis  properly  means  to  perform  the  outward  pghts  of  worship:  see  note  on  Rom.  i. 
19. 

®Here  again  the  best  MSS.  read  Jews  without  the. 

®  The  punctuation  adopted  is,  a  note  of  interrogation  after  what.  Compare  the  use 
of  the  same  word  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  3,  iii.  9,  vi.  15,  Phil.  i.  18. 

This  is  an  argume.ntum  ad  homines  to  the  Jews,  whose  own  Scriptures  furnished 
them  with  cases  where  the  dead  had  been  raised,  as  for  example  by  Elisha.  The 
Authorized  Version  is  perfectly  correct,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  against  it.  The  Greek  idiom  of  “if”  with  an  indicative  cannot  be  better 
represented  in  English  than  by  “  that  ”  with  “  should.” 

®  The  pronoun,  from  its  position,  must  be  emphatic. 
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Jerusalem,  and  many  of  the  saints^  I  myself  shut  up 
in  prison,  having  received  from  the  chief  priests 
authority  so  to  do;^  and  when  they  were  condemned^ 
to  death,  I  gave  my  vote  against  them.  And  in  every  11 
synagogue  I  continually  punished  them,  and  en¬ 
deavored^  to  compel  them  to  blaspheme;  and  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  went  even  to  foreign 
cities  to  persecute  them. 


His  conversion 
ftnd  divine 
commission. 


With  this  purpose  I  was  on  my  road  to  12 
Damascus,  bearing  my  authority  and  com¬ 
mission  from  the  chieP  priests,  when  I  saw  in  the 
way,  O  King,  at  midday®  a  light  from  heaven,  above  13 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  me  and 
those  who  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we  all  14 
were  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  to 
me,  and  saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  lohy 
persecutest  thou  me  f  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  goad.  And  I  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  the  15 
Lord'  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecidesL  But  16 
rise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet;  for  to  this  end  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee,  to  ordaiJ  thee  a  minister  and  a 

1  This  speech  should  be  carefully  compared  with  that  in  ch.  xxii.,  with  the  view 
of  observing  St.  Paul’s  judicious  adaptation  of  his  statements  to  his  audience.  Thus 
here  he  calls  the  Christians  “  Saints,”  which  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  would  not  have 
tolerated.  See  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Birks.  Bor.  Ap.  vii., 

V . .  ^  authority/’—"  this  authority.” 

Literally,  when  they  were  being  destroyed.  On  the  “  giving  his  vote  ”  see  p  97 
*  Imperfect.  " 

6  By  Chief  Priests  here,  and  above,  v.  10,  is  meant  (as  in  Luke  xxii.  52,  Acts  v. 
24)  toe  presidents  of  toe  24  classes  into  which  the  priests  were  divided.  Tliese  were 
er  officio  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  the  speech  on  the  stau's  accordint^ly  St  Paul 
states  that  he  had  received  his  commission  to  Damascus  from  the  high  priest  and 
Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxii.  5). 

®  The  circumstance  of  the  light  overpowering  even  toe  blaze  of  the  midday  sun  is 
mentioned  before  (Acts  xxii.  6). 

7  All  the  best  MSS.  read  “  the  Lard  said.”  This  also  agrees  better  with  what  fol¬ 

lows,  where  St.  Paul  relates  all  which  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  him,  both  at  the 
moment  of  his  conversion,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  voice  of  Ananias,  and  by  the 
vision  at  Jerusalem.  See  Acts  xxii.  12-21.  ^ 

®  We  have  here  the  very  words  of  Ananias  (Acts  xxii.  14,  15).  The  same  very 

unusual  word  for  “  ordain  ”  is  used  in  both  places.  ^ 
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witness  both  of  those  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and 

17  o/  those  things  wherein  I  shall  appear  unto  thee.  And 
thee  have  I  chosen^  from  the  house  of  Israel^  and  from 
among  the  Gentiles;  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to 

18  open  their  eyes,  that  they  may  turn^  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness' of  sins,  and  an  inheritance 
among  the  sanctified,  by  faith  in  me. 

19  Whereupon,  0  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  ws  execution 

20  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.  But 
first  to  those  at  Damascus  and  Jerusalem, 

and  throughout  all  the  land  of  Judma,®  and  also  to  the 
Gentiles,  I  proclaimed  the  tidings  that  they  should 
repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  worthy  of  their 
repentance. 

21  For  these  causes  the  Jews,  when  they  caught  me  in 
the  Temple,  endeavored  tp  kill  me. 

22  Therefore,®  through  the  succor  which  I  Tethis  tpachiog 

^  ^  accorded  wiih 

have  received  from  God,  I  stand  firm  unto  ScriptureB. 
this  day,  and  bear  my  testimony  both  to  small  and 
great;  but  I  declare  nothing  else  than  what  the 

23  Projihets  and  Moses  foretold,  ThaF  the  Messiah  should 


1  “  Choosing,”  not  “  delivering  ”  (A.  V.). 

2  “  The  people.”  See  on  the  speech  at  Antioch,  p.  181,  note  2. 

®  Neuter,  not  active  as  in  A.  V.  Compare,  for  the  use  of  tliis  word  by  St.  Paul 
(to  signify  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles),  1  Thess.  i.  9,  and  Acts  xiv.  15.  A.lso 
below,  V.  20. 

^  This  does  not  at  all  prove,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  that  Saul  did 
not  preach  in  Arabia  when  he  went  there  soon  affer  his  conversion.  See  pp. 
114,  115. 

®  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  St.  Paul’s  statement  (Gal.  i.  22)  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  personally  unknown  to  the  Churches  of  Judasa  for  many  years  alter  his  con¬ 
version  ?  We  must  either  suppose  that,  in  the  present  passage,  he  means  to  speak 
not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  of  all  which  he  had  done  up  to  the  present  date ;  or 
else  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  St.  Luke  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  attend 
to  a  minute  detail  of  this  kind,  relating  to  a  period  of  St.  Paul’s  hfe  with  whicli 
he  was  himself  not  personally  acquainted,  in  giving  the  general  outline  of  this 
speech. 

®  The  conjunction  here  cannot  mean  “however.” 

7  The  “  if”  in  the  original  is  equivalent  to  our  “  that”  {“  if,  as  they  assert  ”).  Com¬ 
pare  note  on  Acts  xxvi.  8,  above. 
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suffer,  and  that  He  should  be  the  first^  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  should  be  the  messenger^  of  light  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  also  to  the  Gentiles. 

Here  Festus  broke  out  into  a  loud  exclamation^  expressive  of 
ridicule  and  surprise.  To  the  cold  man  of  the  world,  as  to  the 
inquisitive  Athenians,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  foolish¬ 
ness  :  and  he  said,  “  Paul,  thou  art  mad :  thy  incessant  study^  is 
turning  thee  to  madness.”  The  Apostle  had  alluded  in  his  speech 
to  writings  which  had  a  mysterious  sound,  to  the  proj)hets  and  to 
Moses®  (vv.  22,  23)  :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  his 
imprisonment,  such  “books  and  parchments,”  as  he  afterwards 
wrote  for  in  his  second  letter  to  Timotheus,®  were  brought  to  him 
by  his  friends.  Thus  Festus  adopted  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
before  him  a  mad  enthusiast,  whose  head  had  been  turned  by 
poring  over  strange  learning.  The  Apostle’s  reply  was  courteous 
and  self-possessed,,  but  intensely  earnest. 

I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  25 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness:  For  the  king  has  26 
knowledge  of  these  matters;  and  moreover  I  sjieak  to 
him  with  boldness;  because  I  am  persuaded  that  none 
of  these  things  is  unknown  to  him, — for  this  has  not 
been  done  in  a  corner. 

Then,  turning  to  the  Jewish  voluptuary  who  sat  beside  the 
Governor,  he  made  this  solemn  appeal  to  him: 

King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  Prophets  ?  I  27 
know  that  thou  believest. 

The  King’s  reply  was :  “  Thou  wjlt  soon'  persuade  me  to  be  a 

1  Compare  Col.  i.  18.  Also  1  Cor.  xv.  20. 

^  Something  more  than  merely  “  show  ”  (A.  V.). 

®  Observe  the  mention  of  the  “  loud  voice  ”  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Paul  “  was 
speaking  for  himself.”  Both  expressions  show  that  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  his  discourse.  •  ^  The  original  has  the  definite  article  here. 

®  See  again  v.  27,  where  St.  Paul  appeals  again  to  the  prophets,  the  writings  to 
which  he  had  alluded  before. 

®  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  These,  we  may  well  believe,  would  especially  be  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures, — perhaps  Jewish  commentaries  on  them,  and  possibly  also  the 
works  of  Heathen  poets  and  philosophers. 

^  The  phrase  here  cannot  mean  “  almost”  as  it  is  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It 
mighymean  either  “in  few  words”  (Eph.  iii.  3),  or  “in  a  small  measure,”  or  “in  a 
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Christian.”  The  words  were  doubtless  spoken  ironically  and  in 
contempt :  but  Paul  took  them  as  though  they  had  been  spoken 
in  earnest,  and  made  that  noble  answer,  which  expresses,  as  no 
other  words  ever  expressed  tliem,  that  union  of  enthusiastic  zeal 
with  genuine  courtesy,  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  “  a 
Christian.” 

29  I  would  to  God,  that  whether  soon  or  late,  not  only 
thou,  but  also  all  who  hear  me  to-day,  were  such  as  I 
am;  excepting  these  chains. 

This  concluded  the  interview.  King  Agrippa  had  no  desire  to 
hear  more ;  and  he  rose  from  his  seat,^  with  the  Governor  and 
Berenice  and  those  who  sat  with  them.  As  they  retired,  they 
discussed  the  case  with  one  another,^  and  agreed  that  Paul  was 
guilty  of  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  even  imprisonment.  Agrippa 
said  positively  to  Festus,  “  This  maid  might  have  been  set  at 
liberty,^  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  the  Emperor.”  But  the  appeal 
had  been  made.  There  was  no  retreat  either  for  Festus  or  for 
Paul.  On  the  new  Governor’s  part  there  was  no  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  procrastination  of  Felix  ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  wait  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  sending  his  prisoner  to 
Borne. 


COIN  OF  NERO  AND  HEROD  AGRIPPA  II.® 

small  time.”  The  latter  meaning  agrees  best  with  the  following,  “  in  little  or  in 
much.”  We  might  render  the  passage  thus  :  “  Thou  thinkest  to  make  me  a  Chris¬ 
tian  with  little  persuasion.”  We  should  observe  that  the  verb  is  in  the  present 
tense,  and  that  the  title  “  Christian”  was  one  of  contempt.  See  1  Pet.  iv.  IG. 

1  v.  SO. 

2  V.  31. 

®  Again  the  expression  is  contemptuous.  See  the  remarks  on  Acts  xvi.  So  (p.  282). 
Claudius  Lysias  uses  a  similar  expression  in  his  letter  to  Felix,  xxiii.  27. 

*  Compare  xxviii.  18. 

®From  the  British  Museum.  “This  prince,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  which 
now  began  to  afflict  his  ill  fated  country,  spent  large  sums  in  improving  and  beautify¬ 
ing  Jerusalem,  Berytus,  and  Csesarea  Philippi.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  coin  extant, 
bearing  the  head  of  Nero:  reverse  EUI  EASIAE.  ArpinUA  NEPSINIE,  within  a 
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laurel  garland,  confirming  the  account  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  9,  8),  who  says  Herod 
enlarged  and  called  the  city  Neronias,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor.”  Akerman,  Num. 
Ill.  p.  57.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  coins,  one  of  which  Mr.  Akerman 
gives,  bearing  the  name  of  Agrippa,  with  the  umbrella  or  tabernaculum  (the  Oriental 
symbol  of  power)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  some  ears  of  corn  (perhaps  having 
a  symbolical  reference  to  the  oblation  of  the  first-fruits,  or  perhaps  only  a  substitute 
for  the  representations  which  were  repugnants  to  the  Jews). 
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liardly  necessary  to  allude,  after  tlie  full  illustration  whicli  the 
subject  has  now  received.'  We  must  not  entertain  the  notion  that 
all  the  commerce  of  the  ancients  was  conducted  merely  by  means 
of  small  craft,  which  proceeded  timidly  in  the  day  time,  and  only 
in  the  summer  season,  along  the  coast  from  harbor  to  harbor,  and 
which  were  manned  by  mariners  almost  ignorant,  of  the  use  of 
sails,  and  always  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  a  storm.  We  can¬ 
not,  indeed,  assert  that  the  arts  either  of  ship-building  or  naviga¬ 
tion  were  matured  in  the  Mediterranean  so  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  Greeks  and  Komans  were  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  the  compass-,  the  instruments  with  which  they  took 
observations  must  have  been  rude  compared  with  our  modern 
quadrants  and  sextants' :  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
their  vessels  were  provided  with  nautical  charts' :  and  thu.s,  when 
“  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,”  and  the  sky  gave  indications  of 
danger,  they  hesitated  to  try  the  open  sea.'‘  But  the  ancient  sailor 
was  well  skilled  in  the  changeable  weather  of  the  Levant,  and  his 
very  ignorance  of  the  aids  of  modern  science  made  him  the  more 
observant  of  external  phenomena,  and  more  familiar  with  his  own 
coasts.'  He  was  not  less  prompt  and  practical  than  a  modern  sea- 

’TliG  reference  here  is  to  the  Dissertation  on  “The  Ships  of  the  Ancients”  in  Mr. 
Smith’s  work  on  the  Voyage  and  Shipioreck  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  140-202.  This  treatise 
may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  H.  Thiersch,  and  it  is  adduced  in  Her¬ 
mann’s  well-known  work  on  Greek  Antiquities,  as  the  decisive  authority  on  the  difficult 
points  connected  with  the  study  of  ancient  ship-building.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  any  of  the  older  works  on  the  subject.  A  full  catalogue  is  given  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
Appendix. 

“We  have  no  information  of  any  nautical  instruments  at  the  time  when  we  read  of 
Ptolemy’s  mural  quadrant  at  Alexandria ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  more  effectual  means 
of  taking  exact  observations  at  sea,  than  the  simple  quadrant  held  in  the  hand,  were 
in  use  before  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrants  and  sextants  by  Hooke  and 
Hadley.  The  want  of  exact  chronometers  must  also  be  borne  in'mind. 

“The  first  nautical  charts  'were  perhaps  those  of  Marinus  of  Tyre  (a:D.  150),  whom 
Forbiger  regards  as  the  founder  of  mathematical  geography.  See  the  life  of  Ptolemy 
in  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary. 

^See  Acts  xxvii.  9 — 12,  also  xxviii.  11.  “We  are  apt  to  consider  the  ancients  as 
timid  and  unskillful  sailors,  afraid  to  venture  outside  of  land,  or  to  make  long  voyages 
in  the  winter.  I  can  see  no  evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  The  cause  of  their  not 
making  voyages  after  the  end  of  summer  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity  of  the  sky  during  the  winter,  and  not  from  the  gales  which  prevail  at 
that  season.  With  no  means  of  directing  their  course,  except  by  observing  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  they  were  necessarily  prevented  from  putting  to  sea  when  they  could  not 
depend  on  their  being  visible.” — Smith,  p.  180. 

“See  again  what  is  said  below  in  reference  to  Acts  xxvii.  12. 
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man  in  the  handling  of  his  ship,  when  overtaken  by  stormy 
weather  on  a  dangerous  coast. 

The  ship  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  mariner  was  comparatively 
rude,  both  in  its  build  and  its  rig.  The  hull  was  not  laid  down 
with  the  fine  lines,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  competing 
vessels  of  England  and  America',  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sails  exhibited  little  of  that  complicated  distribution  yet  effective 
combination  of  mechanical  forces,  which  we  admire  in  the  East- 
Indiaman  or  modern  frigate.  With  the  war-ships  of  the  ancients 
we  need  not  here  occupy  ourselves  or  the  reader :  but  two  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  structure  of  Greek  and  Roman  merchantmen  must 
be  carefully  noticed ;  for  both  of  them  are  much  concerned  in  the 
seamanship  described  in  the  narrative  before  us. 

The  ships  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  those  of  the  early 
Northmen,  were  not  steered  by  means  of  a  single  rudder,  but  by 
two  paddle-rudders^  one  on  each  quarter.  Hence  “rudders”  are 
mentioned  in  the  plurak  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxvii.  40)  as  by 
Heathen  writers:  and  the  fact  is  made  still  more  palpable  by  the 
representations  of  art,  as  in  the  coins  of  Imperial  Rome  or  the 
tapestry  of  Ba5mux :  nor  does  the  hinged-rudder  appear  on  any  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  till  a  late  period  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

And  as  this  mode  of  steering  is  common  to  the  two  sources, 
from  which  we  must  trace  our  present  art  of  ship-building,  so  also 
is  the  same  mode  of  rigging  characteristic  of  the  ships  both  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  We  find  in  these  ancient  ships 
one  large  mast,  with  strong  ropes  rove  through  a  'block  at  the 
mast-head,  and  one  large  sail  fastened  to  an  enormous  yard.'*  We 
shall  see  the  importance  of  attending  to  this  arrangement,  when 

^  “As  both  ends  were  alike,  if  we  suppose  a  full-built  merchant-ship  of  the  present 
day,  cut  in  two.  and  the  stern  half  replaced  by  one  exactly  the  same-as  that  of  the 
bow,  we  shall  have  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  what  these  ships  were." — Smith,  p.  141. 

““The  fastenings  of  the  rudders.”  The  fact  of  “ rudders "  being  in  the  plural  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  English  version  ;  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  of  a  single  rudder, 
worked  by  tiller-ropes,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  erroneous.  Compare  the  use 
of  “guberna”  in  Lucretius;  and  see  Smith,  p.  143,  and  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities^  under  “  Gubernaculum.” 

“Smith,  p.  14G.  He  traces  the  representation  of  ancient  rudders  from  Trajan’s  col¬ 
umn  to  the  gold  nobles  of  our  king  Edward  III.,  and  infers  that  “  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  steering  must  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century.” 

*  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  top-sails  were  not  used,  or  that  there  were  never  more 
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we  enter  upon  the  incidents  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  (xxvii.  17,  19). 
One  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  the  strain  being  distributed 
over  the  hull,  as  in,  a  modern  ship,  it  was  concentrated  upon  a 
smaller  portion  of  it:  and  thus  in  ancient  times  there  must  have 
been  a  greater  tendency  to  leakage  than  at  present;'  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  the  fact,  that  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  vessels  lost  were  by  foundering.  Thus  Yirgil,  whose  de¬ 
scriptions  of  everything  which  relates  to  the  sea  are  peculiarly 
exact,  speaks  of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  of  ^neas  as  lost  in  various 
ways,  some  on  rocks  and  some  on  quicksands,  but  “a//  with  fast¬ 
enings  loosened :  ”  and  Josephus  relates  that  the  ship  from  which 
he  so  narrowly  escaped,  foundered’'  in  “Adria,”  and  that  he  and 
his  eompanions  saved  themselves  by  swimming®  through  the 
night, — an  escape  which  found  its  parallel  in  the  experienee  of 
the  Apostle,  who  in  one  of  those  shipwrecks,  of  which  no  particu¬ 
lar  narration  has  been  given  to  us,  was  “a  night  and  a  day  in  the 
deep  ”  (2  Cor.  xi.  25.)  The  same  danger  was  apprehended  in  the 
ship  of  Jonah,  from  which  “they  cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in 
the  ship  into  the  sea  to  lighten  it”  (i.  5) ;  as  well  as  in  the  ship  of 
St.  Paul,  from  which,  after  having  “lightened”  it  the  first  day, 
they  “cast  out  the  tackling”  on  the  second  day,  and  finally  “threw 
out  the  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea”  (xxvii.  18,  19,  88.) 

This  leads  us  to  notice  what  may  be  called  a  third  peculiarity 
of  the  appointments  of  ancient  ships,  as  compared  with  thofee  of 
modern  times.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  leaking,  it  was  customary  to  take  to  sea, 
as  part  of  their  ordinary  gear,  undergirders''''  which 

were  simply  ropes  for  passing  round  the  hull  of  the  ship  and  thus 
preventing  the  planks  from  starting.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscribed 

masts  that  one.  Topsails  (siippara)  are  frequently  alluded  to:  and  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  hereafter  to  refer  particularly  to  a  second  mast,  beside  the  mainmast.  See  Mr. 
Smith's  Dissertation,  p.  151,  and  the  engraving  there  given  from  M.  Jal’s  Archeologie 
Navale.  ^  ggg  Smith,  p.  63. 

®  Life,  c.  3.  Mr.  Smith  remarks  here  (p.  62)  that  since  Josephus  and  some  of  his 
companions  saved  themselves  by  swimming,  “the  ship  did  not  go  down  during  the 
gale,  but  in  consequence  of  the  damage  she  received  during  its  continuance.”  For  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “Adria,”  see  below. 

*  Probably  with  the  aid  of  floating  spars,  &c.  See  note  on  2  Cor.  xi.  25. 

*  This  is  what  is  called  ^‘frapping  ”  by  seamen  in  the  English  navy,  who  are  always 
taught  how  to  frap  a  ship.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  practice  is  now  resorted  to 
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marbles  dug  up  witliin  the  last  twenty  3mars  at  the  Pirjeus,  which 
give  us  an  inventory  of  the  Attic  fleet  in  its  flourishing  period'; 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  accounts  of  the  application  of  these 
artificial  “helps”  (xxvii.  17)  in  a  storm,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  before  us. 

If  these  differences  between  ancient  ships  and  our  own  are 
borne  in  mind,  the  problems  of  early  seamanship  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  are  nearly  reduced  to  those  wdth  which  the  modern  navi¬ 
gator  has  to  deal  in  the  same  seas.  The  practical  questions  which 
remain  to  be  asked  are  these.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  an¬ 
cient  ships?  How  near  the  wind  could  they  sail?  And,  with  a 
fair  wind,  at  what  rate? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  suj>pose  the  old  trading  vessels  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  to  be  much  smaller  than  our  own.  We  may  rest  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  both  on  the  character  of  the  cargoes  with  which  they  were 
freighted,  and  on  the  number  of  persons  we  know  them  to  have 
sometimes  conveyed.  Though  the  great  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  may  justly  be  regarded  as  built  for  ostentation  rather 
than  for  use,  the  Alexandrian  vessel,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  Lucian’s  dialogues",  and  is  described  as  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  Pirceus,  furnishes  us  with  satisfactory  data  for 
the  calculation  of  the  tonnage  of  ancient  ships.  Two  hundred 

much  less  frequently,  and  that  modern  ships  are  not  supplied  with  “undergirders”  spo- 
ciall}’-  prepared.  Tlie  operation  and  its  use  are  thus  described  in  Falconer’s  Marine 
Diciionary :  “To  frap  a  sli  p ’s  to  pass  four  or  five  turns  of  a  large  cable-laid  rope 
round  the  hull  or  frame  of  a  ship,  to  support  her  in  a  great  storm,  or  otherwise,  when 
it  is  apprehended  that  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violent  efforts  Of  the  sea.” 
In  most  of  the  European  languages  the  nautical  term  is,  like  the  Greek,  expressive  of 
the  nature  of  the  operation.  Fr.  ceinirer;  Ital.  cingere;  Germ,  urngiirien;  Dutch  om- 
gorden;  Norw.  omgijrte;  Portug.  cintrar.  In  Spanish  the  word  is  tortorar:  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  possesses  some  etymological  interest,  since  the  word  used  by  Isidore  of 
Seville  for  a  rope  used  in  this  way  is  tormerdum.  See  the  next  note. 

^The  excavations  were  made  in  the  year  1834;  and  the  inscriptions  were  published, 
in  1840,  at  Berlin,  by  A.  Bdckh.  A  complete  account  is  given  of  everything  with 
which  the  Athenian  ships  were  supplied,  with  the  name  of  each  vessel,  &c. :  and  we 
find  that  they  all  carried  “  undergirders,”  which  are  classed  among  the  hanging  gear,  as 
opposed  to  what  was  constructed  of  timber.  In  commenting  on  one  passage  having 
reference  to  the  ships  which  were  on  service  in  the  Adriatic,  and  which  carried  several 
“undergirders,”  Bdckh  shows  that  these  were  ropes  passed  round  the  body  of  the 
ship,  but  he  strangely  supposes  that  they  were  passed  from  stem  to  stern. 

’  From  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ship  as  given  by  Lucian,  Mr.  Smith  infers  that 
her  burthen  was  between  1000  and  1100  tons,  pp.  147 — 150. 
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and  seventj-six  souls'  were  on  board  tbe-sbip  in  wbicb  St.  Paul 
was  wrecked  (xxvii.  37),  and  the  “Castor  and  Pollux”  conveyed 
them,  in  addition  to  her  own  crew,  from  Malta  to  Puteoli  (xxviii, 
11):  while  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  were  six  hundred  on 
b.oard  the  ship  from  which  he,  with  about  eighty  others,  escaped. 
Such  considerations  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  burden  of  many 
ancient  merchantmen  may  have  been  from  five  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  tons. 

A  second  question  of  greater  consequence  in  reference  to  the 
present  subject,  relates  to  the  angle  which  the  course  of  an  ancient 
ship  could  be  made  to  assume  with  the  direction  of  the  wund,  or 
to  use  the  language®  of  English  sailors  (who  divide  the  compass 
into  thirty -two  points),  withm  how  many  points  of  the  wind  she 
would  sail?  That  ancient  vessels  could  not  work  to  windward,  is 
one  of  the  popular  mistakes®  which  need  not  be  refuted.  They 
doubtless  took  advantage  of  the  Etesian  winds,  just  as  the  traders 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  sail  with  the  monsoons:  but  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  a  seafaring  life  could  not  avoid  discovering 
that  a  ship’s  course  can  be  made  to  assume  a  less  angle  than  a 
right  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or,  in  other  w^ords, 
that  she  can  be  made  to  sail  within  less  than  eight  points  of  the 
wind  and  Pliny  distinctly  says,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  ship  to 
sail  on  contrary  tacks.  The  limits  of  this  possibility  depend  upon 
the  character,  of  the  vessel  and  the  violence  of  the  gale.  We  shall 
find,  below,  that  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  was  -wrecked,  “  could 
not  look  at  the  wind,” — for  so  the  Greek  word  (xxvii.  15)  may  be 
literally  translated  in  the  language  of  English  sailors, — though 
with  a  less  violent  gale,  an  English  ship,  w<.ll-managod,  could  ea- 

‘  “The  ship  must  have  been  of  considerable  burden,  as  we  find  there  wore  no  less 
than  276  persons  embarked  on  board  her.  To  afford  fair  aecommQdation  for  troops  in 
a  transport  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  we  should  allow  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  and 
a  half  to  each  man,  and  as  the  ship  we  are  considering  was  not  expressly  fitted  for 
passengers,  we  may  conclude  that  her  burden  was  fully,  or  at  least  nearly  double,  the 
number  of  tons,  to  the  souls  on  board,  or  upwards  of  -500  tons.” — Penrose  MS. 

’  As  it  is  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  narrative,  that  this  language 
should  be  clearly  understood,  a  compass  has  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  Chap.  XXL, 
and  some  words  of  explanation  are  given,  both  here  and  below.  This  will  be  readily 
excused  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  nautical  phraseology. 

®  Yet  we  sometimes  find  the  mistake  when  we  should  hardly  expect  it.  Thus.  Hem- 
sen  say.s,  in  reference  to  Acts  xxvii.  7,  that  it  is  “doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  sailing  against  the  wind.”  *  See  Smith,  p.  178. 
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sily  have  kept  her  course.  A  modern  merchantman,  in  moderate 
weather,  can  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.  In  an  ancient 
vessel  the  yard  could  not  be  braced  so  sharp,  and  the  hull  was 
more  clumsy:  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  she  could  sail 
nearer  the  wind  than  within  seven  points. 

To  turn  now  to  the  third  question,  the  rate  of  sailing,— ihe  very 
nature  of  the  rig,  which  was  less  adapted  than  our  own  for  work¬ 
ing  to  windward,  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before 
the  wind.  In  the  China  seas,  during  the  monsoons,  junks  have 
been  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  Jlritish  vessel  behind  in  the  horizon 
in  the  morning,  and  before  in  the  horizon  in  the  evening.  Thus 
we  read  of  passages  accomplished  of  old  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  would  do  credit  to  a^well-appointed  modern  ship.  Pliny, 
who  was  himself  a  seaman,  and  in  command  of  a  fleet  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  might  furnish  us  with  several  instances.  We  might 
quote  the  story  of  the  fresh  fig,  which  Cato  produced  in  the  sen¬ 
ate  at  Eome,  when  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  undertake  the 
third  Punic  war,  by  impressing  on  them  the  imminent  nearness  of 
their  enemy.  “  This  fruit,”  he  says,  “  was  gathered  fresh  at  Car¬ 
thage  three  days  ago.”  Other  voyages,  which  he  adduces,  are 
such  as  these, — seven  days  from  Cadiz  to  Ostia, — seven  days  from 
the  straits  of  Messina  to  Alexandria — nine  days  from  Puteoli  to 
Alexandria.  These  instances  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we 
read  in  other  authors.  Thus  Ehodes  and  Cape  Salmone,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Crete,  are  reckoned  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo 
as  four  days  from  Alexandria:  Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  voyage 
within  the  day  from  Brundusium  to  Corcyra:  Procopius  describes 
Belisarius  as  sailing  on  one  day  with  his  fleet  from  Malta,  and 
landing  on  the  next  day  some  leagues  to  the  south  of  Carthage.’ 

A  thousand  stades  (or  between  100  and  150  miles),  is  reckoned  by 
the  geographers  a  common  distance  to  accomplish  in  the  twmnty- 
four  hours.*  And  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that 
with  a  fair  wind  an  ancient  merchantman  would  easily  sail  at  the 
rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour, — a  conclusion  in  complete  harmony 
both  with  what  we  have  observed  in  a  former  voyage  of  St.  Paul 
(Chap.  XX.),  and  with  what  will  demand  our  attention  at  the 

’  This  is  one  of  the  passages  whicli  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  in  considering  the 
boundaries  of  the  sea  called  Adria  (Acts,  xxvii.  27). 

*  Herodotus  reckons  a  day  and  a  night’s  sail  in  the  summer  time,  and  with  a  favor-  , 
vorable  wind,  at  1300  stadia,  or  162  Roman  miles. 
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close  of  that  voyage,  which  brought  him  at  length  from  Malta  by 
Ehegium  to  Puteoli  (Acts  xxviii.  13). 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
sufficient  notion  of  the  ships  and  navigation  of  the  ancients.  If 
to  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  build  and  rig  we  add  the 
eye  painted  at  the  prow,  the  conventional  ornaments  at  stem  and 
stern,  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  remaining  works  of  art",  and  the 
characteristic  figures  of  Heathen  divinities’,  we  shall  gain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  idea  of  an  ancient  merchantman.  And  a  glance  at  the  chart  of 
the  Mediterranean  will  enable  us  to  realize  in  our  imagination  the 
nature  of  the  voyages  that  were  most  frequent  in  the  ancient 
world.  With  the  same  view  of  elucidating  the  details  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  beforehand,  we  may  now  devote  a  short  space  to  the  prevalent 
lines  of  traffic,  and  to  the  opportunities  of  travellers  by  sea,  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Though  the  Eomans  had  no  natural  love  for  the  sea,  and  though 
a  commercial  life  was  never  regarded  by  them  as  an  honorable  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  thus  both  experience  of  practical  seamanship,  and 
the  business  of  the  carrying  trade  remained  in  a  great  measure 
with  the  Greeks,  yet  a  vast  development  had  been  given  to  com¬ 
merce  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  Piracy  had 
been  effectually  put  down  before  the  close  of  the  Eepublic.’  The 
annexation  of  Egypt  drew  toward  Italy  the  rich  trade  of  the 
Indian  seas.  After  the  effectual  reduction  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  Eo¬ 
man  soldiers  and  Eoman  slave-dealers  invaded  the  shores  of  Britain. 
The  trade  of  all  the  countries  which  surrounded  the  Mediterranean 
began  to  flow  toward  Eome.  The  great  city  herself  was  passive, 
for  she  had  nothing  to  export.  But  the  cravings  of  her  luxury, 
and  the  necessities  of  her  vast  population,  drew  to  one  centre  the 
converging  lines  of  a  busy  traffic  from  a  wide  extent  of  provinces. 
To  leave  out  of  view  what  hardly  concerns  us  here,  the  commerce 
by  land  from  the  North*,  some  of  the  principal  directions  of  trade 
by  sea  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows.  The  harbors  of 

'  For  the  x'jrKncof,  a  tall  ornament  at  the  stern  or  prow,  in  the  form  of  the  neck  of  a 
water-fowl,  see  Smith,  p.  142,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  under  “  Aplustre.” 

^  “  Whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux,"  Acts  xxviii.  11.  This  might  be  abundantly 
illustrated  from  classical  authors. 

’  Compare  p.  45. 

■*  For  example,  the  amber  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  importing  of  provisions  and 
rough  cloths  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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Ostia  and  Puteoli  were  constantly  full  of  ships  from  the  West, 
which  had  brought  wool  and  other  articles  from  Cadiz:  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  possesses  some  interest  for  us  here,  as  illustrating  the 
mode  in  which  St.  Paul  might  hope  to  accomplish  his  voyage  to 
Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24).  On  the  South  was  Sicily,  often  called  the 
Store-house  of  Italy, — and  Africa,  which  sent  furn-iture-woods  to 
Rome,  and  heavy  cargoes  of  marble  and  granite.  On  the  East, 
Asia  Minor  was  the  intermediate  space  through  which  the  cara¬ 
van-trade*  passed,  conve^dng  silks  and  spices  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  to  the  markets  and  wharves  of  Ephesus.  We  might 
extend  this  enumeration  by  alluding  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  wine-trade  of  the  Archipelago.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  give  some  notion  of  the  commercial  activity  of  which 
Italy  was  the  centre :  and  our  particular  attention  here  is  required 
only  to  one  branch  of  trade,  one  line  of  constant  traffic  across  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Rome. 

Alexandria  has  been  mentioned  already  as  a  city,  which,  next 
after  Athens,  exerted  the  strongest  intellectual  influence  over  the 
age  in  which  St.  Paul’s  appointed  work  was  done;  and  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  some  indirect  connection  between  this  city 
and  the  Apostle’s  own  labors.*  But  it  was  eminent  commercially 
not  less  than  intellectually.  The  prophetic  views  of  Alexander 
were  at  that  time  receiving  an  ampler  fulfillment  than  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period.  The  trade  with  the  Indian  Seas,  which  had  been 
encouraged  under  the  Ptolemies,  received  a  vast  impulse  in  the 
reign  of  Augu.stus':  and  under  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Nile  was  the  channel  of  an  active  transit  trade  in  spiees, 
dyes,  jewels,  and  perfumes,  which  were  brought  by  Arabian  mari¬ 
ners  from  the  far  East,  and  poured  into  the  markets  of  Italy.  But 
Egypt  was  not  only  the  medium  of  transit  trade.  She  Had  her 
own  manufactures  of  linen,  paper,  and  glass,  which  she  exported 
in  large  quantities.  And  one  natural  product  of  her  soil  has  been 
a  staple  eornmodity  from  the  time  of  Pharaoh  to  our  own.  We 
have  only  to  think  of  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  multitudes  composing  the 

*  There  seem  to  have  been  two  great  lines  of  inland  trade  through  Asia  Minor,  one 
near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  through  the  districts  opened  by  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Pompey,  and  the  other  througli  the  centre  of  the  couiitr}^  from  Mazaca,  on 
the  Euphrates,  to  Epliesus. 

=■  See  pp.  34,  35,  59. 
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free  and  slave  population  of  Italy,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  importance  of  the  Alexandrian  corn-trade.  At  a  later 
period  tbe  Emperor  Commodus  established  a  company  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  convey  the  supplies  from  Egypt  to  Eome ;  and  the  com¬ 
mendations  which  he  gave  himself  for  this  forethought  may  still 
be  read  in  the  inscription  round  the  ships  represented  on  his 
coins.'  The  harbor,  to  which  the  Egyptian  corn- vessels  were  usu¬ 
ally  bound,  was  Puteoli.  At  the  close  of  this  chapter  we  shall 
refer  to  some  passages  which  give  an  animated  picture  of  the  arri¬ 
val  of  these  ships.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  have  called  attention 
to  this  line  of  traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoli;  for  in  so 
doing  we  have  described  the  means  which  Divine  Providence 
employed  for  bringing  the  Apostle  to  Rome. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the*  progress  of  travellers  from  point  to  point  in  that  sea.  If  to 
this  enumeration  of  the  main  lines  of  traffic  by  sea  we  add  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  coasting- trade  which  depended  on  them,  we 
have  before  us  a  full  view  of  the  opportunities  which  travellers 
possessed  of  accomplishing  their  voyages.  Just  in  this  way  w'e 
have  lately  seen  St.  Paul  completing  the  journe}^,  on  which  his 
mind  was  set,  from  Philippi,  by  Miletus  and  Patara,  to  Caesarea 
(Chap.  XX.).  We  read  of  no  periodical  packets  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  passengers  sailing  between  the  great  towns  of  the  Medit¬ 
erranean.  Emperors  themselves  were  usually  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  same  opportunities  to  which  Jewish  pilgrims  and 
Christian  Apostles  were  limited.  When  Vespasian  went  to  Rome, 
leaving  Titus  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  “he  went  on 
board  a  merchant-ship,  and  sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes,” 
and  thence  pursued  his  way  through  Greece  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
finally  went  to  Rome  through  Italy  by  land.  And  when  the  Jew¬ 
ish  war  was  ended,  and  when  suspicions  having  arisen  concerning 
the  allegiance  of  Titus  to  Vespasian,  the  son  was  anxious  “to  rejoin 
his  father,”  he  also  left  Alexandria  in  a  “merchant-ship,”  and 
“hastened  to  Italy,”  touching  at  the  very  places  at  which  St.  Paul 
touched,  first  at  Rhegium  (xxviii.  13),  and  then  at  Puteoli  (Ib.) 

If  such  was  the  mode  in  which  even  royal  personages  travelled 
from  the  provinces  to  the  metropolis,  we  must  of  course  conclude 
■that  those  who  travelled  on  the  business  of  the  state  must  often 

‘  One  of  them  is  given  (from  Mr.  Smith’s  work)  on  the  title-page. 
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have  been  content  to  avail  themselves  of  similar  opportunities. 
The  sending  of  state  prisoners  to  Rome  from  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  was  an  event  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus  we  are  told 
by  Josephus,  that  Felix  “for  some  slight  offence,  bound  and  sent 
to  Rome  several  priests  of  his  acquaintance,  honorable  and  good 
men,  to  answer  for  themselves  to  Caesar.”  Such  groups  must  often 
have  left  Caesarea  and  the  other  Eastern  ports,  in  merchant- vessels 
bound  for  the  West;  and  such  was  the  departure  of  St.  Paul, 
when  the  time  at  length  came  for  that  eventful  journey,  which  had 
been  so  long  and  earnestly  cherished  in  his  own  wishes' ;  so  em¬ 
phatically  foretold  by  Divine  revelation* ;  and  which  was  destined 
to  involve  such  great  consequences  to  the  whole  future  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  with  certain  other  state  prisoners, 
was  “a  ship  of  xidrarnyttium”  apparently  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade*,  and  at  that  time  (probably  the  end  of  summer  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  autumn*)  bound  on  her  homeward  voyage.  Whatever 
might  be  the  harbors  at  which  she  intended  to  touch,  her  course 
lay  along  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Asia.*  Adramyttiurn  was 
itself  a  seaport  in  Mysia,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  was  a  subdivis¬ 
ion  of  that  province :  and  we  have  already  described  it  as  situated 
in  the  deep  gulf  which  recedes  beyond  the  base  of  Mount  Ida, 
over  against  the  i.sland  of  Lesbos,  and  as  connected  by  good  roads 
with  Pergamus  and  Troas  on  the  coast,  and  the  various  marts  in 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  Since  St.  Paul  never  reached  the 

’  Rom.  XV.  23.  ’Acts  xix.  21 ;  xxiii.  11.  See  xxvii.  24. 

*  The  words  “  meaning  to  sail  by  the  coasts  of  Asia,”  (v.  2),  should  rather  be  applied 
to  the  ship  (“about  to  sail,”  &c).  They  seem  to  imply  that  she  was  about  to  touch  at 
several  places  on  her  way  to  Adramjdtium.  Probably  she  was  a  small  coaster,  similar 
to  those  of  the  modern  Greeks  in  the  same  seas;  and  doubtless  the  Alexandrian  corn- 
ship  mentioned  afterwards  was  much  larger. 

■*  This  we  infer,  partly  because  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  expected  to  reach 
Italy  before  the  winter,  partly  because  of  the  delays  which  are  expressly  mentioned 
before  the  consultation  at  Fair  Havens.  See  p.  138. 

’  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  Asia  ”  in  the  New  Testament,  we  need  only  refer 
again  to  p.  227,  &c.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  bear  this  in  mind.  If  the  con- 
tinent  of  Asia  were  intended,  the  passage  would  be  almost  unmeaning.  Yet  Falconer 
says  {Diss.  on  St.  Paul's  Voyage,  on  the  wind  Eurodydon  and  the  Apostle's  ship>wreck  on, 
the  island  Melita,  by  a  Layman.  Oxf.  1817),  “They  who  conducted  the  ship,  meant 
to  .sail  on  their  return  by  the  coasts  of  Asia;  accordingly,  the  next  da}'  after  they  set 
sail,  they  touched  at  Sidon,”  p.  4.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  Asia  Minor  intended,  which 
seems  to  be  the  supposition  even  of  some  of  the  most  careful  commentators. 
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place,  no  description  of  it  is  required.  It  is  onlj  needful  to 
observe  that  when  the  vessel  reached  the  coast  of  “Asia,”  the  trav¬ 
ellers  would  be  brought  some  considerable  distance  on  their  way 
to  Rome;  and  there  would  be  a  good  prospect  of  finding  some 
other  westward-bound  vessel,  in  which  they  might  complete  their 
voyage, — more  especially  since  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships  (as  we 
shall  see)  often  touehed  at  the  harbors  in  that  neighboi-hood. 

St,  Paul’s  two  companions — besides  the  soldiers,  with  Julius 
their  commanding  officer,  the  sailors,  and  other  prisoners,  and  such 
occasional  passengers  as  may  have  taken  advantage  of  tins  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  leaving  Caesarea, — were  two  Christians  already  familiar 
to  us,  Luke  the  Evangelist,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Timotheus, 
is  almost  inseparable  from  the  Apostle,  and  whom  we  may  con¬ 
clude  to  have  been  with  him  since  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem’, — and 
“  Aristarchus  the  Macedonian,  of  Thessalonica,”  whose  native 
country  and  native  city  have  been  separately  mentioned  before 
(Acts  xix.  29,  XX.  4),  and  who  seems,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  spoken  of  in  the  Epistles  written  from  Rome  (Philem.  24, 
Col.  iv.  10),  to  have  been,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  a  prisoner  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  day  after  sailing  from  CiEsarea  the  vessel  put  into  Sidon 
(v.  3).  This  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  she 
touched  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  to  land  some  passengers. 
Or  another  hypothesis  is  equally  allowable.  Westerly  and  north¬ 
westerly  winds  prevail  in  the  Levant  at  the  end  of  summer  and 
the  beginning  of  autumn;”  and  we  find  that  it  did  actually  blow 
from  these  quarters  soon  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  St.  Paul’s 
voyage.  Such  a  wind  would  be  sufliciently  fair  for  a  passage  to 

*  See  above. 

•  Smith  (pp.  22,  23,  27,  41),  gives  very  copious  illustrations  of  this  point,  from 
the  journal  written  by  Lord  de  Saumarez,  on  his  return  from  Aboukir,  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  1798.  He  stood  to  the  north  towards  Cyprus,  and  was 
compelled  to  run  to  the  south  of  Crete.  “  The  wind  continues  to  the  westward.  I 
am  sorry  to  find  it  almost  as  prevailing  as  the  trade-winds  (July  4)  .  .  .  We  liave  just 
gained  sight  of  Cyprus,  nearly  the  track  we  followed  six  weeks  ago;  so  invariably  do 
the  westerly  winds  prevail  at  this  season  (Aug.  19).  .  .  .  We  are  still  ofi'  llie  island 
of  Ehodes.  Our  present  route  is  to  the  northward  of  Candia  (Aug.  28).  .  .  .  After 
contending  three  days  against  the  adverse  winds  which  are  almost  invariably  encoun¬ 
tered  here,  and  getting  sufficiently  to  the  northward  to  have  weathered  the  small  isl¬ 
ands  that  lie  more  immediately  between  the  Archipelago  and  Candia,  the  wind  set  in 
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Sidon :  and  tlie  seamen  might  proceed  to  that  port  in  the  hope  of 
the  weather  becoming  more  favorable,  and  be  detained  there  by  the 
wind  continuing  in  the  same  quarter.'  The  passage  from  Ccesa- 
rea  to  Sidon  is  sixty-seven  miles,  a  distance  easily  accomplished, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  they  would  pass  by  Ptolemais  and  Tyre, 
where  St.  Paul  had  visited  the  Christians  two  years  before.’  Sidon 
is  the  last  city  on  the  Phoenician  shore  in  which  the  Apostle’s 
presence  can  be  traced.  It  is  a  city  associated,  from  the  earliest 
times,  with  patriarchal  and  Jewish  History.  The  limit  of  “the 
border  of  the  Canaanites”  in  the  description  of  the  peopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  x.  19), — “the  haven  of  the  sea,  the  ha¬ 
ven  of  ships”  in  the  dim  vision  of  the  dying  patriai’ch  (Ib.  xlix. 
13), — the  “great  Sidon”  of  the  wars  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  8), — -the 
city  that  never  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  31), — the 
home  of  the  merchants  that  “passed  over  the  sea”  (Isa.  xxiii), — 
its  history  was  linked  with  all  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
Nor  is  it  less  familiarly  known  in  the  records  of  Heathen  antiquity. 
Its  name  is  celebrated  both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  He¬ 
rodotus  saj's  that  its  sailors  were  the  most  expert  of  all  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians.  Its  strong  and  massive  fortifications  were  pulled  down, 
when  this  coast  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Persians ;  but  its  harbor 
remained  uninjured  till  a  far  later  period.  The  Prince  of  the 
Druses,  with  whose  strange  and  billiant  career  its  more  recent  his¬ 
tory  is  most  closely  connected,  threw  masses  of  stone  and  earth 
into  the  port,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  the  Turks  : — and 
houses  are  now  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  ships  of  King  Louis 
anchored  in  the  last  crusade  ,  and  which  was  crowded  with  mei’- 
chandise  in  that  age,  when  the  Geographer  of  the  Eoman  Empire 
spoke  of  Sidon  as  the  best  harbor  of  Phoenicia. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  Sidon  without  a  close  connection  with  those 
years  in  which  Christianity  was  founded.  Not  only  did  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  those  of  Tyre,  follow  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  to  hear  His 
words,  and  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases  (Luke  vi.  17) :  but  the  Son 
of  David  Himself  visited  those  coasts,  and  there  rewarded  the 

80  strong  from  the  westsvard,  that  I  was  compelled  to  desist  from  that  passage,  and  to 
bear  up  between  Scarpanto  and  Saxo.” 

'  “They  probably  stopped  at  Sidon  for  the  puipose  of  trade." — Smith,  p.  23.  “It 
may  be  concluded  that  tliey  put  in,  because  of  contrary  winds.” — Penrose  MS. 

^See  what  has  been  said  above  on  these  two  cities,  Ch.  xx.  p.  645. 
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importunate  faith  of  a  Gentile  suppliant  (Matt,  xv.,  Mark  viii.) ; 
and  soon  the  prophecy  which  lay,  as  it  were,  involved  in  this 
miracle,  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching  of  Evangelists  and  Apos¬ 
tles.  Those  who  had  been  converted  during  the  dispersion  whieh 
followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  were  presently  visited  by 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi.).  Again,  Paul  with  Barnabas  passed 
through  these  cities  on  their  return  from  the  first  victorious  jour¬ 
ney  among  the  Gentiles  (Ib.  xv.  3).  Nor  were  these  the  only 
journeys  which  the  Apostle  had  taken  through  Phoenicia' ;  so  that 
he  well  knew,  on  his  arrival  from  Caesarea,  that  Christian  brethren 
were  to  be  found  in  Sidon.  He,  doubtles.s,  told  Julius  that  he  had 
‘•friends”  there,  whom  he  wished  to  visit,  and,  either  from  special 
commands  which  had  been  given  by  Eestus  in  fitvor  of  St.  Paul, 
or  through  an  influence  which  the  Apostle  had  already  gained  over 
the  centurion’s  mind,  the  desired  permission  was  granted.  If  we 
bear  in  our  remembrance  that  St.  Paul’s  health  was  naturally  deli¬ 
cate,  and  that  he  must  have  suffered  much  during  his  long  deten¬ 
tion  at  Csesarea,  a  new  interest  is  given  to  the  touching  incident, 
wdth  which  the  narrative  of  this  voyage  opens,  that  the  Eoman 
officer  treated  this  one  prisoner  “courteously,  and  gave  him  liberty 
to  go  Unto  his  friends  to  refresh  himself.”  AYe  have  already  con¬ 
sidered  the  military  position  of  this  centurion,  and  seen  that  there 
are  good  grounds  for  identifying  him  with  an  officer  mentioned  by 
a  Heathen  historiaiff.  It  gives  an  additional  pleasure  to  such 
investigations,  when  we  can  record  our  grateful  recollection  of 
kindness  shown  by  him  to  that  Apostle,  from  whom  we  have 
received  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

On  going  to  sea  from  Sidon,  the  wind  was  unfavorable.  Hence, 
whatever  the  weather  had  been  before,  it  certainly  blew  from  the 
westward  now.  The  direct  course  from  Sidon  to  the  “coasts  of 
A-Sia  '  would  have  been  to  the  southward  of  Cyprus,  across  the  sea 
over  which  the  Apostle  had  sailed  so  prosperously  two  years 
before.  Thus  when  St.  Luke  says  that  “they  sailed  under  the  W 
of  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  contrary,''  he  means  that  they 

•  See  p.  386.  =  See  the  preceding  Chapter.  s  See  Chapter  xx. 

<  This  is  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term.  So  it  is  used  below  v.  7,  and  the  sense  is 
the  same,  v.  16.  It  is  a  confusion  of  geographical  ideas  to  suppose  that  a  south  shore 
is  necessarily  meant.  Falconer,  who  imagines  the  south  coast  of  Cyprus  to  be  intended, 
was  misled  by  liis  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Asia.”  They  sailed,  in  fact,  so 
that  the  wind  blew  from  the  island  towards  the  ship.  The  idea  of  sailing  near  the 
coast  is  n«. doubt  included:  but  the  two  things  are  distinct. 
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S3,il6(l  to  tli6  nortli-Gast  and.  nortli  of  tli6  island.  If  tlicrc  wore 
any  doubt  concerning  his  meaning,  it  would  be  made  clear  by 
what  is  said  afterwards,  that  they  sailed  through  the  sea  which  is 
over  against  Cdicia  and  Pamphylia."  The  reasons  why  this  course 
was  taken  will  be  easily  understood  by  those, who  have  navigated 
those  seas  in  modern  times.  By  standing  to  the  north,  the  vessel 
would  full  in  with  the  current  whicli  sets  in  a  north-westerly  direc¬ 
tion  past  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cyprus,  and  then  westei'ly  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  it  is  lost  at  the  opening  of 
the  Archipelago.'  And  besides  this  as  the  land  was  neared,  the 
wind  would  draw  off  the  shore,  and  the  water  would  be  smoother; 
and  both  these  advantages  would  aid  the  progress  of  the  vessel." 
lienee  she  would  easily  work  to  windward",  under  the  mountains 
of  Cilicia,  and  through  the  bay  of  Pamphylia, — to  Lycia,  which 
was  the  first  district  in  the  province  of  Asia.'*  Thus  we  follow 
the  Apostle  once  more  across  the  sea  over  which  he  had  first  sailed 
with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Salamis, — and  within  sight  of  the 
summits  of  Taurus,  which  rise  above  his  native  city, — and  close 

by  Perga  and  Attaleia, — till  he  came  to  a  Ljmian  harbor  not  far 

• 

‘“From  Syria  to  the  Archipelago  there  is  a  constant  current  to  tlie  westward, 
slightly  felt  at  sea,  but  very  perceptible  near  the  sliore,  along  this  part  of  which  [Ly¬ 
cia]  it  runs  with  considerable  but  irregular  velocity:  between  Adratchan  Cape  and  the 

small  adjacent  island  we  found  it  one  day  almost  three  miles  an  hour . The  great 

body  of  water,  as  it  moves  to  the  westward,  is  intercepted  by  ,tlie  western  coast  of  tlie 
Gulf  of  Adalia;  thus  pent  up  and  accumulated,  it  rushes  with  augmented  violence 
toward  Cape  Khelidonia,  where,  diffusing  itself  in  the  open  sea,  it  again  becomes 
equalized.”  Beaufort’s  Karamania,  p.  41.  See  p.  151.  [Of  two  persons  engaged  in 
the  merchant-service,  onesa3-s  that  he  has  often  “tricked  other  fruit-vessels  ”  in  sailing 
westward,  by  standing  to  the  north  to  get  this  current,  while  tliey  took  the  raid-chan¬ 
nel  course;  the  other,  that  the  current  is  sometimes  so  strong  between  Cyprus  and  the 
main,  that  he  has  known  “a  steamer  jammed  ”  there,  in  going  to  the  East.] 

^  It  is  .said  in  the  Sailing  Directory  (p  ^43),  that  “at  night  the  great  northern  val¬ 
ley  conducts  the  land-wind  from  the  cold  mountains  of  the  interior  to  the  sea;”  and 
again  (p.  241),  that  “  Capt.  Beaufort,  on  rounding  Cape  Khelidonia,  found  the  land- 
breezes,  which  had  generally  been  from  the  west,  or  south-west,  coming  down  the 
Gulf  of  Adalia  from  the  northward.” 

*  The  vessel  would'  [probably]  have  to  beat  up  to  Myra.  This  is  indicated  on  the 
map.  The  wind  is  assumed  to  be  N.  W. :  and  the  alternate  courses  marked  are  about 
N  X.E.  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  W.S.W.  on  the  starboard  tack. 

*  Lycia  was  once  virtually  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia  (p.  228);  but  shortly  before 
the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  to  Rome  it  seems  to  have  been  united  under  one  jurisdic¬ 
tion  with  Pamphylia  (p.  230).  Tlie  period  wiicn  it  was  a  separate  province,  with 
Myra  for  its  metropolis,  was  much  later. 
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from  Patara,  the  last  point  at  which  he  had  touched  on  his  return 
from  the  third  missionary  journey. 

The  Lycian  harbor,  in  which  the  Adramyttian  ship  came  to  an¬ 
chor  on  this  occasion,  after  her  voyage  from  Sidon,  was  Myra,  a 
city  whicli  has  been  fully  illustrated  by  some  of  those  travellers, 
whose  researches  have,  within  these  few  years,  for  the  first  time 
provided  materials  for  a  detailed  geographical  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Its  situation  was  at  the  opening  of  a  long 
and  wonderful  gorge,  which  conducts  the  traveller  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  mountain-region  of  Lycia  to  the  sea.  A  wide  sjaace  of 
])lain  intervened  between  the  city  and  the  port.  Strabo  says  that 
the  distance  was  twenty  stadia,  or  more  than  two  miles.  If  we 
draw  a  natural  inference  from  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre^  which 
remains  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  traces  of  ruins  to  some 
distance  across  the  plain,  we  should  conclude  that  Mj'ra  once  held 
a  considerable  population;  while  the  Lycian  tombs,  still  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  rocks,  seem  to  connect  it  with  a  remote  period  of  Asiatic 
history. We  trace  it,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  later  though  hardly 
less  obscure  period  of  history:  for  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  cal¬ 
led  the* port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  visited  by  Anglo-Saxon  trav¬ 
ellers.  This  was  the  period  when  St.  Nicholas,  the  saint  of  the 
modern  Greek  sailors, — born  at  Patara,  and  buried  at  Myra, — had 
usurped  the  honor  which  those  two  cities  might  more  naturally 
have  given  to  the  Apostle  who  anchored  in  their  harbors.’  In  the 
seclusion  of  the  deep  gorge  of  Dembra  is  a  magnificent  Bj’zantine 
church'', — probably  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  when  M3n’a  was 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  metropolis  of  Lycia.  Another 
building,  hardly  less  conspicuous,  is  a  granary  erected  by  Trajan 
near  the  .mouth  of  the  little  river  Andraki.  This  is  the  ancient 

'  Mr.  Cockerell  remarks  that  we  may  infer  something  in  reference  to  the  population 
of  an  ancient  city  from  the  size  of  it.s  theatre.  A  plan  of  this  theatre  is  given  in 
Leake’s  Asia  Minor^  and  also  in  Texier’s  Asie  Mineure. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  history  of 
Lycian  civilization,  and  the  date  of  the  existing  remains. 

®  Tlie  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  by  a  Russian  frigate  during 
the  Greek  revolution,  and  a  gaudy  picture  sent  instead.  Sp,  &  F.  Compare  Fellows. 

^See  the  description  of  this  grand  and  solitary  building,  and  the  vignette,  in  Spratt 
and  Forbes.  They  remark  that  “as  Myra  was  the  capital  of  the  bi.shopric  of  Ljmia  for 
many  centuries  afterwards,  and  as  there  are  no  remains  at  Myra  itself  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  cathedral,  we  probably  behold  in  this  ruin  the  liead-church  of  the  dio¬ 
cese,  planted  here  from  motives  of  seclusion  and  security.” — Vol.  I,  p.  107. 
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Aiidriace,  wliicli  Pliny  mentions  as  the  port  of  M^^ra,  and  whieh 
is  described  to  us  by  Appian,  in  his  narrative  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Rome,  as  elosed  and  protected  by  a  chain. 

Andriace,  the  port  of  Myra,  was  one  of  the  many  excellent 
harbors  whieh  abound  in  the  south-western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  coast  is  high 
and  visible  to  a  great  distance, — in  addition  to  the  local  advantages 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  westerly  current,  and  the  off¬ 
shore  wind, — it  was  common  for  ships  bound  from  Egj^pt  to  the 
westward  to  be  found  in  this  neighborhood  when  the  winds  were 
contrary.*  It  was  therefore  a  natural  occurrence,  and  one  which 
could  have  caused  no  surprise,  when  the  •centurion  met  in  the 
harbor  at  Myra  witli  an  Alexandrian  corn-ship  on  her  voyage 
to  Italy  (v.  6).  Even  if  business  had  not  brought  her  to  this 
coast,  she  was  not  really  out  of  her  track  in  a  harbor  in  the  same 
meridian  as  that  of  her  own  port.”  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
westerly  winds  which  had  hindered  St.  Paul’s  progress  from  CiBsa- 
rea  to  Myra,  had  caused  the  Alexandrian  ship  to  stand  to  the 
North. 

Thus  the  expectation  was  fulfilled,  which  had  induced  the  cen¬ 
turion  to  place  his  prisoners  on  board  the  vessel  of  Adramyttium.” 
That  vessel  proceeded  on  her  homeward  route  up  the  coast  of  the 
Algean,  if  the  weather  permitted :  and  we  now  follow  the  Apostle 
through  a  mote  eventful  part  of  his  voyage,  in  a  ship  which  was 
probably  much  larger  than  those  that  were  simply  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade.  From  the  total  number  of  souls  on  board  (v. 
37),  and  the  known  fact  that  the  Egyptian  merchantmen  were 
among  the  largest  in  the  Alediterranean,  we  conclude  that  she  was 
a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  Everything  that  relates  to  her  con¬ 
struction  is  interesting  to  us,  through  the  minute  account  which  is 
given  of  her  misfortunes,  from  the  moment  of  her  leaving  Myra. 
The  weather  was  unfavorable  from  the  first.  They  were  “  many 

’  See  the  references  to  Socrates,  Sozoraen,  and  Philo,  in  Wetstein.  It  is  possible,  as 
Kuinoel  suggests,  that  the  ship  miglit  have  brought  goods  from  Alexandria  to  Lycia, 
and  then  taken  in  a  fresh  cargo  for  Italy:  but  not  very  probable,  since  she  was  fiill  of 
wheat  when  the  gale  caught  her.  [A  captain  in  the  merchant-service  told  the  writer, 
that  in  coming  from  Alexandria  in  August  he  has  stood  to  the  north  towards  Asia 
Minor,  for  the  sake  of  the  current,  and  that  this  is  a  very  common  course.] 

*  Mr.  Lewin  supposes  that  the  plan  of  Julius  was  changed,  in  consequence  of  this 
ship  being  found  in  harbor  here.  “At  Myra  the  centurion  most  unluckily  changed 
his  plan,”  ic.,  vol.  ii,  p.  716.  “See  above,  p.  726- 
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days'"  before  reaching  Cnidus  (v.  7):  and  since  the  distance  from 
M3n’a  to  this  place  is  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  it  is  certain 
that  they  must  have  sailed  “s/oit;/?/”  (ib).  The  delay  was  of 
course  occasioned  bj'  one  of  two  causes,  by  calms  or  by  contrary 
winds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  the  real  cause, 
not  only  because  the  sacred  narrative  states  that  they  reached  Cni¬ 
dus  ivitli  difficulty''  but  because  we  are  informed  that,  when 
Cnidus  was  reached,  they  could  not  make  good  their  course*  any 
further,  wind  not  suffering  them’’''  (ibid.).  At  this  point  they 
lost  the  advantages  of  a  favoring  current,  a  weather  shore  and 
smooth  water,  and  were  met  by  all  the  force  of  the  sea  from  the 
westward  ;  and  it  was  judged  the  most  prudent  course,  instead  of 
contending  with  a  head  sea  and  contrary  winds,  to  run  down  to 
the  southward,  and,  after  rounding  Cape  Salmone,  the  easternmost 
point  of  Crete,  to  pursue  the  voyage  under  the  lee  of  that  island.® 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  consequences  which  followed  this  step, 
we  are  inclined  to  blame  it  as  imprudent,  unless,  indeed,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary.  For  while  the  south  coast  of  Crete  was 
deficient  in  good  harbors,  that  of  Cnidus  was  excellent, — well 
sheltered  from  the  north-westerly  winds,  fully  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  stores,  and  in  every  way  commodious,  if  needful,  for 
wintering.® 

And  here,  according  to  our  custom,  we  pause  again  in  the  nar- 

'  Their  direct  course  was  about  W.  by  S. :  and,  when  they  opened  the  point,  they 
were  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances  even  for  beating.  The  words  “the  wind 
not  suffering  us,”  Mr.  Smith  understands  to  mean  that  the  wind  would  not  allow  the 
vessel  to  hold  on  her  course  towards  Italy,  after  Cnidus  was  passed.  So  Sir  C.  Penrose, 
in  whose  MS.  we  find  the  following :  “  The  course  from  Myra  towards  Italy  was  to 
pass  close  to  the  Island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo),  or  the  sorfth  point  of  the  Morea;  the  island 
of  Ehodes  lying  in  the  direct  track.  It  appears  that  the  ship  passed  to  the  northward 
of  that  island,  having  sailed  slowly  many  days  from  the  light  and  baffling  winds,  usual 
in  those  seas  and  at  that  season.  Having  at  last  got  over  against  Cnidus  (C.  Crio),  the 
wind  not  suffering  them  to  get  on  in  the  direct  course,  it  having  become  steady  from  the 
west  or  north-west,  they  sailed  southwards,  till,  coming  near  to  the  east  end  of  Crete, 
they  passed,  &c.’’  ■ 

The  words  at  first  sight  seem  to  mean  that  the  wind  would  not  allow  them  to  put 
into  the  harbor  of  Cnidus :  and  so  they  are  understood  by  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Hum¬ 
phry,  and  Hackett.  But  in  a  case  of  this  kind  nautical  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account.  A  friend  remarks  in  a  letter  that  “a  ship  on  a  weather  shore  could 
come  to  and  warp  it.”  If,  however,  it  were  true  that  they  could  not  get  into  Cnidus, 
it  would  equally  follow  that  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  N.W.  *  See  above. 

“If  the  words  “the  wind  not  suffering  us ”  really  mean  that  the  wind  would  not 
allow  them  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Cnidus,  these  remarks  become  unnecessary. 
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rative,  that  we  may  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  historj^  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  place.  .  In  early  times  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
Asiatic  Dorians,  who  worshipped  Apollo,  their  national  Deit}-,  on 
the  rugged  headland  called  the  Triopian  promontory  (the  modern 
Cape  Grid),  which  juts  out  beyond  the  city  to  the  West.  From 
these  heights  the  people  of  Cnidus  saw  that  engagement  between 
the  fleets  of  Pisander  and  Conon,  which  resulted  in  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Athens.'  To  the  north-west  is  seen  the  island  of 
Cos  (p.  637) ;  to  the  south-east,  across  a  wider  reach  of  sea,  is  the 
larger  island  of  Ehodes  (p.  639),.  with  which,  in  their  weaker  and 
more  voluptuous  days,  Cnidus  was  united  in  alliance  with  Eome, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  Italy  and  the  East.”  The 
position  of  the  city  of  Cnidus  is  to  the  east  of  the  Triopian  head¬ 
land,  where  a  narrow  isthmus  unites  the  promontory  with  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  separates  the  two  harbors  which  Strabo  has  described." 
“  Few  places  bear  more  incontestable  proofs  of  former  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  and  fewer  still  of  the  ruffian  industry  of  their  destroyers. 
The  whole  area  of  the  city  is  one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins; 
among  which  may  be  traced  streets  and  gateways,  porticoes  and 
theatres.”  But  the  remains  which  are  the  most  worthy  to  arrest 
our  attention  are  those  of  the  harbors ;  not  only  because  Cnidus 
was  a  city  peculiarly  associated  with  maritime  enterprise",  but  be¬ 
cause  these  remains  have  been  less  obliterated  by  violence  or 
decay.  “  The  smallest  harbor  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  high 
piers,  and  was  evidently  the  closed  basin  for  triremes,  w'hich 
Strabo  mentions.”  But  it  was  the  southern  and  larger  port  which 
lay  in  St.  Paul’s  course  from  Myra,  and  in  which  the  Alexandrian 
ship  must  necessarily  have  come  to  anchor,  if  she  had  touched 
at  Cnidus.  “  This  port  is  formed  by  two  transverse  moles ;  these 
noble  works  were  carried  into  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet;  one  of  them  is  almost  perfect;  the  other,  which  is 
more  exposed  to  the  south-west  swell,  can  only  be  seen  under 

'  See  above,  p.  637. 

’It  was  afterwards  made  “a  free  city.” 

’  The  ruins  are  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Istlimus  (see  Hamilton,  as  referred  to 
below).  Pausanias  says  that  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  Euripus,  over 
which  a  bridge  was  thrown ;  one  half  being  towards  the  Triopian  promontory,  the 
other  towards  the  east. 

‘  It  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus  who  built  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  The  same  place 
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■water.”  And  we  may  conclude  our  description,  by  quoting  from 
another  traveller,  who  speaks  of  “the  remains  of  an  ancient  quay 
on  the  S.W.,  supported  by  Cyclopian  walls,  and  in  some  places 
cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
Water’s  edge.” 

This  excellent  harbor  then,  from  choice  or  from  necessitjp  was 
left  behind  by  the  seamen  of  the  Alexandrian  vessel.  Instead  of 
putting  back  there  for  shelter,  they  yielded  to  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  pursue  their  voyage  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  and  ran 
down  to  Cape  Salmone:  after  rounding  which,  the  same  “diffi¬ 
culty”  would  indeed  recur  (v.  8),  but  still  with  the  advantage  of  a 
weather  shore.  The  statements  at  this  particular  point  of  St. 
Luke’s  narrative  enable  us  to  ascertain,  Avith  singular  minuteness, 
the  direction  of  the  wind :  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  observe 
how  this  direction,  once  ascertained,  harmonizes  all  the  inferences 
which  we  should  naturally  draw  from  other  parts  of  the  context. 
But  the  argument  has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  first  wu’iter  who 
has  called  attention  to  this  question,  that  we  will  present  it  in  his 
words  rather  than  our  own.’  “The  course  of  a  ship  on  her  vo}'- 
age  from  Myra  to  Italy,  after  she  has  reached  Cnidus,  is  by  the 
north  side  of  Crete,  through  the  Archipelago,  W.  by  S.  Hence 
a  ship  which  can  make  good  a  course  of  less  than  seven  points 
from  the  wind,  would  not  have  been  prevented  from  proceeding 
on  her  course,  unless  the  wind  had  been  to  the  west  of  H.N.W. 
But  we  are  told  that  she  ‘ran  under  Crete,  over  against  Salmone,’ 
which  implies  that  she  was  able  to  fetch  that  cape,  which  bears 
about  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cnidus;  but,  unless' the  wind  had  been  to 
the  north  of  W.N.W.,  she  could  not  have  done  so.  The  middle 
point  between  KN.W.  and  W.H.W.  is  north-west,  wLich  cannot 
be  more  than  two  points,  and  is  probably  not  more  than  one,  from 
the  true  direction.  The  wind,  therefore,  would  in  common  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  termed  north-west.””  And  then  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  quote,  what  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  a  statement  from 
the  English  Sailing  Directions  regarding  the  prevalence  of  north¬ 
westerly  winds  in  these  seas  during  the  summer  months;  and  to 

gave  birth  to  Ctesias  and  Agatharchides,  and  others  who  have  contributed  much  to 
geographical  knowledge. 

•  For  wliat  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  nautical  terms,  see  the  compass  at  end  of 
Chapter  XXL  “  Smith,  p.  35. 
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point  out  that  the  statement  is  in  complete  harmony  with  what 
Pliny  says  of  the  Etesian  monsoons. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  weather,  a  consideration  of  what 
has  been  said  above,  with  the  chart  of  Crete  before  us,  will  show 
that  the  voyage  could  have  been  continued  some  distance  from 
Cape  Salmone  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  as  it  had  been  from 
Myra  to  Cnidus*, — but  that  at  a  certain  point  (now  called  Cape 
Matala),  where  the  coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  nortli,  and  where 
the  full  force  of  the  wind  and  sea  from  the  westward  must  have 
been  met,  this  possibility  would  have  ceased  once  more,  as  it  had 
ceased  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Peninsula.  At  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala  is  a  roadstead,  which  was  then 
called  “Fair  Havens,”  and  Mill  retains  the  same  name,  and  which 
the  voyagers  successfully  reached  and  came  to  anchor.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  town  at  Fair  Havens:  but  there  was  a  town 
near  it  called  Eascea ,  a  circumstance  which  St.  Luke  mentions  (if 
we  may  presume  to  say  so),  not  with  any  view  of  fixing  the  local- 
ity  of  the  roadstead,  but  simply  because  the  fact  was  impressed  on 
his  memory.’  If  the  vessel  was  detained  long  at  this  anchorage, 
the  sailors  must  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Lasrea,  and 
the  soldiers  too  might  obtain  leave  to  visit  itj  and  possibly  also 
the  prisoners,  each  with  a  soldier  chained  to  his  arm.  We  are  not 

>  See  above.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  here  tliat  the  pronoun  “  U  ”  in  v.  8  refers 
not  to  Salmone,  but  to  Crete.  With  the  wind  from  the  N.W.  they  would  easily  round 
the  point:  but  after  this  they  would  ‘‘‘■heatup  with  difficulty  along  the  coast"  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Matala. 

2  Mr.  Smith  says  tliat  Lasa;a  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  It  is,  however 
probably  the  Lasia  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  stated  there  to  be  sixteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  Gortyna. 

[We  are  now  able  with  great  satisfaction  to  state  th.at  the  city  of  Lassea  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  The  Rev.  G.  Brown,  with  some  companions,  has  recently  visited  this  coast  in 
the  yacht  St.  Ursula ;  and  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Fair  Havens  on  Jan.  18th,  1856, 
supplies  the  following  facts.  When  the  party  landed  at  Fair  Havens  the  question  was 
asked,  “  Where  is  LasKa  1”  to  which  it  was  answered  at  once,  that  it  was  now  a  desert¬ 
ed  place  about  two  hours  to  the  eastward,  close  to  Cape  -Leonda.  On  receiving  this 
intormation  they  ran  along  the  coast  before  a  S.W.  wind ;  and,  just  after  passing  the 
Gape,  the  eye  of  one  of  the  party  was  caught  by  “two  white  pillars  standing  on  a  brae- 
side  near  the  shore.”  On  approaching  and  landing,  the  beach  was  found  to  be  lined 
with  masses  of  masonry,  and  various  remains  of  a  considerable  town  were  discovered. 
The  peasants,  who  came  down  from  the  hills,  said  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  Lasea. 
Cape  Leonda  lies  five  miles  east  of  Fair  Havens.  Mr.  Brown’s  letter  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  will  give  fuller  details  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  on  St.  Paul’s  Shipwreck.  (This  edition  is  now  published.  1861.)] 

3  The  allusion  is,  in  truth,  an  instance  of  the  autoptic  style  of  St.  Luke,  on  which  we 
have  remarked  in  the  naiTative  of  what  took  place  at  Philippi, 
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informed  of  the  length  of  the  delay  at  Fair  Havens :  but  before 
they  left  the  place,  a  “considerable  time”  had  elapsed  since  they 
had  sailed  from  Cjesarea*  (v.  9) ;  and  they  had  arrived  at  that  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  when  it  was  considered  imprudent  to  try  the  open 
sea.  This  is  expressed  by  St.  Luke  by  saying  that  “the  fast  was 
already  past a  proverbial  phrase  among  the  Jews,  employed  as 
we  should  employ  the  phrase  “about  Michaelmas,”  and  indicating 
precisely  that  period  of  the  year.  The  fast  of  expiation  was  on 
the  tenth  of  Tisri,  and  corresponded  to  the  close  of  September  or 
the  beginning  of  Octoberi;  and  is  exactly  the  time  when  seafaring 
is  pronounced  to  be  dangerous  by  Greek  and  Eoman  writers.  It 
became  then  a  very  serious  matter  of  consultation  whether  they 
should  remain  at  Fair  Havens  for  the  winter,  or  seek  some  better 
harbor.  St.  Paul’s  advice  was  very  strongly  given  that  they 
should  remain  where  they  were.  He  warned  them  that  if  they 
ventured  to  pursue  their  voyage,  they  would  meet  with  violent 
weather’,  with  great  injury  to  the  cargo  and  the  ship,  and  much 
risk  to  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  trace  in 
this  warning  rather  the  natural  prudence  and  judgment  of  St. 
Paul  than  the  result  of  any  supernatural  revelation:  though  it  is 
possible  that  a  prophetic  power  was  acting^  in  combination  with 
the  insight  derived  from  long  experience  of  “perils  in  the  sea”  (2 
Cor.  xi.  26).  He  addressed  such  arguments  to  his  fellow-voyagers 
as  would  be  likely  to  influence  all :  the  master’  would  naturally 
avoid  what  might  endanger  the  ship :  the  owner’  (who  was  also 
on  board)  would  be  anxious  for -the  cargo:  to  the  centurion  and 
to  all,  the  risk  of  perilling  their  lives  was  a  prospect  that  could 
not  lightly  be  regarded.  That  St.  Paul  was  allowed  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  at  all,  implies  that  he  was  already  held  in  a  consideration  very 
unusual  for  a  prisoner 'in  the  custody  of  soldiers;  and  the  time 
came  when  his  words  held  a  commanding  sway  over  the  whole 
crew :  yet  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  on  this  occasion  the  centu¬ 
rion  was  more  influenced  by  the  words  of  the  owner  and  the 
master  than  those  of  the  Apostle.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
their  present  anchorage  was  “incommodious  to  winter  in”  (v.  12), 

1  When  they  left  C^sarea  they  had  every  reasonable  prospect  of  reaching  Italy  before 
the  stormy  season ;  but  since  then  “  much  time  had  been  spent.” 

2  Levit.  xvi.  20,  xxiii.  27.  s  See  v.  10,  and  v.  21. 

*  Observe  the  vagueness  of  the  words  “  a  certain  island,” 

®  The  same  word  is  translated  “  shipmaster”  in  Eev.  xviii.  17. 

«He  might  be  the  skipper,  or  little  more  than  supercargo. 
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and  the  decision  of  “the  majority”  was  to  leave  it  so  soon  as  the 
weather  should  permit. 

On  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  somewhat  further  to  the  west, . 
was  a  harbor  called  Phoenix',  with  which  it  seems  that  some  of  the 
sailors  were  familiar.“  They  spoke  of  it  in  their  conversation  dur- 

*  So  the  name  is  ’writien  by  St.  Luke  and  by  Strabo.  See  below.  The  name  was 
probably  derived  from  tne  palm-trees,  wbioli  are  said  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  to  bo 
indigenous  in  Crete. 

^  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith’s  work  was  published,  our  information  regarding  the 
coast  of  Crete  was  very  imperfect :  and  he  found  it  to  bo  the  general  impression  of  sev¬ 
eral  officers  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  those  seas  [and  the  writer  of  this  note 
may  add  that  he  has  received  the  same  impression  from  persons  engaged  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  service,  and  faniiliar  with  that  part  of  the  Levant],  that  there  are  no  ship-harbors 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Mr.  Smith’s  conviction,  however,  was  that  at 
Lntro  there  was  a  harbor  satisfying  all  the  conditions,  and  the  writer  of  this  note  was 
enabled,  in  April,  iS  Vi,  to  confirm  this  conviction  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
Admiralty  drawings  of  the  south  coast  of  Crete  had  just  then  arrived,  and  the  sound¬ 
ings  of  Lntro  were  decisive.  These  were  exhibited  in  our  earlier  editions  from  a  tracing 
made  at  the  Admiralty.  The  position  of  the  harbor  is  shown  by  the  anchor  in  the  chart. 

Previously,  however,  Mr.  Smith  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Urquhart,  M.P.,  allu¬ 
ding  to.  nhat  occurred  to  him,  when  on  board  a  Greek  ship  of  war  and  chasing  a  pirate. 

“  Lntro  is  an  admirable  harbor,  "iou  open  it  like  a  box  ;  unexpectedly,  the  rocks  stand 
apart,  and  the  town  appears  within.  ...  We  thought  we  had  cut  him  off,  and  that  we 
were  driving  him  right  upon  the  rocks.  Suddenly  he  disappeared ; — and,  rounding  in 
after  him,  like  a  change  of  scenery,  the  little  basin,  its  shipping  and  the  town,  presented 
themselves.  .  .  .  Excepting  Lntro,  all  the  roadsteads  looking  to  the  southward  are  per¬ 
fectly  exposed  to  the  south  or  east.”  Por  a  view  of  Lntro,  see  Pashley’s  Travels  in  Crete, 

[The  earlier  part  of  this  note  remains  as  it  was  in  the  first  edition.  It  is  confirmed  in 
every  particular  by  Mr.  Brown’s  letter.  In  the  first  place,  when  they  were  in  search  of 
Lntro,  they  ran  past  it,,  partly  because  of  an  error  in  the  chart,  and  partly  because 
port  in  question  makes  no  appearance  from  the  sea."  Next,  on  reaching  the  place  and 
inquiring  from  an  old  Greek  what  was  its  ancient  name,  “  he  replied,  without  hesitation, 
Pheeniki,  but  that  the  old  city  exists  no  longer.”  A  Latin  inscription  relating  to  the 
Emperor  Nerva  (who  was  of  Cretan  extraction),  is  mentioned  as  being  found  on  the 
point  which  defends  the  harbor  on  the  south.  The  harbor  itself  is  described  thus. 

”  We  found  the  shores  steep  and  perfectly  clean.  There  are  fifteen  fathoms  in  tile  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  liarbor,  diminishing  gradually  to  two  close  to  the  village.  As  the  beach  is 
extremely  narrow,  and  the  hills  immediately  behind  steep  and  rocky,  the  harbor  cannot 
have  altered  its  form  materially  since  the  days  of  the  Apostle.”  The  health-officer  said, 
that  “  though  the  harbor  is  open  to  the  East,  yet  the  easterly  gales  never  blow  home, 
being  lifted  by  the  high  land  behind  ;  and  that  even  in  storms  the  sea  rolls  in  gently 
{piano,  piano)  .  ...  it  is  the  only  secure  harbor,  in  all  winds,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete  ; 
and,  during  the  wars  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  as  many  ns  twenty  and 
twenty-five  war  galleys  have  found  shelter  in  its  waters.” 

Further  interest  is  given  to  this  narrative  by  the  circumstance  that  this  yatching  party 
was  caught  by  the  Euroclydon  (see  p.  742),  so  that  some  of  them  who  landed  were  un¬ 
able  to  rejoin  the  vessel,  and  detained  a  night  on  shore.  The  sailors  said  that  it  was 
“no  wonder  that  St.  Paul  was  blown  off  the  coast  in  such  weather”  (see  pp.  742,  743), 
and  they  added  that  “  no  boat  could  have  boarded  them  in  such  a  sea,”  (see  p.  744). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  same  party,  on  returning  from  Alexandria,  were  again 
caught  in  a  gale  on  this  coast,  on  February  I'Jth,  1356,  and  obliged  to  run  with  three- 
reefed  mainsail  and  fore-staysail  into  the  harbor  of  Lntro,  where,  the  wi-iter  says,  “  wo. 
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ing  the  delay  at  Fair  Havens,  and  they  described  it  as  “  looking* 
toward  the  south-west  wind  and  the  north-west  wind.’*  If  they 


meant  to  recommend  a  harbor,  into  which  these  winds  blew  dead 
on  shore,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  unsailorlike  advice :  and 


spent  as  quiet  a  night  as  if  we  were  in  a  nyll-pond.  It  is  a  small  place,”  he  continues, 
“  and  it  was  queer,  in  looking  up  the  after  companion,  to  see  olive-trees  and  high  rocks 
overhanging  the  taffrail.”] 

*  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original,  which  is  inadequately  translated  in  the 
English  version. 
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we  are  tempted  to  examine  more  closely  whether  the  expression 
really  means  what  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  mean,  and  then  to 
inquire  further  whether  we  can  identify  this  description  with  any 
existing  harbor.  This  might  indeed  be  considered  a  question  of 
mere  curiosity, — since  the  vessel  never  reached  Phoenix, — and 
since  the  description  of  the  place  is  evidently  not  that  of  St.  Luke, 
but  of  the  sailors,  whose  conversation  he  heard.  But  everything 
has  a  deep  interest  for  us  which  tends  to  elucidate  this  voyage. 
And,  first,  we  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  both  from  the  noti¬ 
ces  in  ancient  writers  and  the  continuance  of  ancient  names  upon 
the  spot,  that  Phoenix  is  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Lutrq.* 
This  is  a  harbor  which  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  above-mentioned : 
and,  without  entering  fully  into  the  discussions  which  have  arisen 
upon  this  subject,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  explained,  simply  by  remembering  that  sailors  speak  of  eve¬ 
rything  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  that  such  a  harbor  does 
“  look  ” — -from  the  water  towards  the  land  which  incloses  it — in  the 
direction  of  “  south-west  and  north-west.” 

With  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  the  north-westerly  wind 
ceasing,  and  a  light  air  springing  up  from  the  south,  the  sanguine 
sailors  “thought  that  their  purpose  was  already  accomplished”  (v. 
13).  They  weighed  anchor :  and  the  vessel  bore  round  Cape  Ma- 
tala.  The  distance  to  this  point  from  Fair  Havens  is  four  or  five 
miles :  the  bearing  is  W.  by  S.  With  a  gentle  southerly  wind 
she  would  be  able  to  weather  the  cape :  and  then  the  wind  was 
fiiir  to  Phcenix,  which  was  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  the  cape, 
and  bore  from  thence  about  W.N.  W.  The  sailors  already  saw  the 

1  The  details  are  given  in  the  larger  editions.  Moreover  Strabo  says  that  Phoeni.x  is  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  Crete,  which  is  precisely  true  of  Lutro ;  and  the  longitudes  of 
Ptolemy  harmonize  with  the  same  result.  See  Smith,  p.  51. 

The  chart  is  taken  from  Mr.  Smith’s  work,  with  some  modiflcations.  The  part  near 
Lutro  is  corrected  from  the  tracing  mentioned  above.  The  spot  marked  “  Spring  and 
Church  of  St.  Paul”  is  from  the  English  Admiralty  survey.  The  cape  tnarked  “C.  St. 
Paul”  is  so  named  on  the  authority  of  Lapia’s  map  and  last  French  government  chart 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  physical  features  are  after  Lapie  and 
Pashley.  For  a  notice  of  St.  Paul’s  fountain,  see  Pashley,  ii.  259. 

2  It  seems  strange  that  this  view  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  commentators.  For 
discussion  regarding  the  Greek  prepositions  used  here,  we  must  refer  to  the  larger 
editions. 

Such  a  harbor  would  have  been  very  “  commodious  to  winter  in and  it  agrees  per¬ 
fectly  with  Lutro  as  delineated  in  the  recent  survey.  To  have  recommended  a  harbor 
because  the  south- w'est  and  north-west  winds  blew  into  it  would  have  been  folly.  But 
whether  the  commentators  felt  this  or  not,  they  have  generally  assumed  that  the  harbor 
was  open  to  these  winds. 
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high  land  above  Lutro,  and  were  proceeding  in  high  spirits, — per¬ 
haps  with  fair-weather  sails  set,  ■ — certainly  with  the  boat  towing 
astern  —forgetful  of  past  difficulties,  and  blind  to  impending 
dangers. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  of  these  mariners  came  without  a 
moment’s  warning.'  Soon  after  weathering  Cape  Matala,  and 
while  they  were  pursuing  their  course  in  full  confidence,  close  by 
the  coast  of  Crete  (v.  1 3),  a  viplent  wind  came  down”  from  the 
mountains,  and  struck  the  ship  (seizing  her,  according  to  the 
Greek  expression,  and  whirling  her  round),  so  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  helmsman  to  make  her  keep  her  eourse.”  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  wind  is  described  in  terms  expressive  of  the  utmost 
violence.  It  came  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  hurricane  :  and 
the  name  “Euroclydon,”  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  sailors, 
indicates  the  commotion  in  the  sea  which  presently  resulted.^  The 
consequence  was,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  compelled 
to  scud  before  the  gale.” 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  events  which  followed,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  we  should  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the 
direction  of  this  gale.  Though  there  is  a  great  weight  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  reading  Eroaquilo,  in  place  of  Euroclydon^ — a  view 

‘  Tlieir  experience,  however,  might  have  taught  them  that  there  was  some  cause  for 
fear.  Capt.  J.  Stewart,  K.N.  (as  quoted  hy  Mr.  Smitli,  p.  60)  observes,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Archipelago  “  It  is  always  safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  north¬ 
erly  wind,  as  it  dies  away  gradually  ;  hut  it  would  he  extremely  dangerous  uUh  sout%erly 
winds^  as  they  almost  invariably  shift  toa  violent  northerly  wind."  [During  the  revision 
of  these  paggs  for  the  press  (March  4,  18u6),  the  following  communication  from  Copt. 
Spratt  was  received  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith;  “We  left  Fair  Havens  with  a  light 
southerly  wind  and  clear  sky — everything  indicative  of  a  fine  day,  until  we  rounded  the 
cape  to  haul  up  for  the  head  of  the  bay.  Then  we  saw  Mount  Ida  covered  with  a  dense 
cloud,  and  met  a  strong  northerly  breeze  (one  of  the  summer  gales,  in  fact,  so  frequent 
in  the  Levant,  but  which  in  general  are  accompanied  by  teirific  gusts  and  squalls  from 
those  high  mountains),  the  wind  blowing  directly  from  Mount  Ida.”] 

“  The  Greek  here  denotes  that  the  wind  came  “  down  from  it"  i.e.  Crete,  not  “  against 
it,"  i.  e.  the  ship.  Sir  C.  Penrose,  without  reference  to  the  Greek,  speaks  of  the  wind 
as  descending  from  the  lofty  hills  in  heavy  squalls  and  eddies,  and  driving  the  now 
almost  helpless  ship  far  from  the  shore)  with  which  her  pilots  vainly  attempted  to 
close.”] 

®  Literally  “  to  look  at  the  wind.”  W e  see  the  additional  emphasis  in  the  expression,  < 
if  we  remember  that  an  eye  was  painted  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above.  Even  now  the  '■‘•eyes"  of  a  ship  is  a  phrase  used  by  English  sailors  for  the  bow. 

<  Whatever  we  may  determine  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  Euroclydon,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  term  implies  a  violent  agitation  of  the  water.  »  “  We  let  her  drive.” 

®  Mr.  Smith  ai^ues  in  favor  of  another  reading  which  denotes  a  N.E.  wind.  But  we 
have  a  strong  impression  that  Euroclydon  is  the  correct  reading.  The  addition  of  the 
words  “which  was  called”  seems  to  us  to  show  that  it  was  a  name  popularly  given  by 
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wLieli  would  determine,  on  critical  grounds,  that  the  wind  was  E. 
N.E., — we  need  not  consider  ourselves  compelled  to  yield  abso¬ 
lutely  to  this  authority:  and  the  mere  context  of  the  narrative 
enables  us  to  determine  the  question  with  great  exactitude.  The 
wind  came  down  from  the  island  and  drove  the  vessel  off  the  island: 
whence  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  southerly.  If  we 
consider  further  that  the  wind  struck  the  vessel  when  she  was  not 
fad  from  Cape  Matala  (v.  14), — that  it  drove  her  towards  Claudcd 
(v.  16),  which  is  an  island  about  twenty  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  that 
point, — and  that  the  sailors  “feared”  lest  it  should  drive  them  into 
the  Syrtis^  on  the  African  coast  (v.  17), —all  which  facts  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  rapid  succession, — an  inspection  of  the  chart  will  suffice 
to  show  us  that  the  point  from  which  the  storm  came  must  have 
been  N.E.,  or  rather  to  the  East  of  N.E., — and  thus  we  may  safely 
speak  of  it  as  coming  from  the  E.N.E.'* 

We  proceed  now  to  inquire  what  was  done  with  the  vessel  un¬ 
der  these  perilous  circumstances.  She  was  compelled  at  first  (as  we 
have  seen)  to  scud  before  the  gale.  But  three  things  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  close  connection  with  her  coming  near  to  Clauda,  and 
running  under  the  he  of  itd  Here  they  would  have  the  advantage 
of  a  temporary  lull  and  of  comparatively  smooth  water  for  a  few 

the  sailors  to  the  wind ;  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  St.  Luke  should  use  the 
word  which  he  heard  the  seamen  employ  on  the  occasion.  Besides  it  is  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  reading.. 

*  The  u-se  of  the  imperfect  shows  that  they  were  sailing  near  the  shore  when  the  gale 
seized  the  vessel.  Thus  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  referring  “  not  long  after” 
to  the  time  when  they  were  passing  round  Cape  Matala,  but  to  the  time  of  leaving  Fair 
Havens.  The  general  result,  however,  is  the  same.  [It  appears  from  Capt.  Spratt’s 
information  that  a  ship  can  stand  quite  close  to  Cape  ilatala.] 

2  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  Clauda.  It  is  the  Claudos  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Syneedemus,  and  the  Gaudus  of  Pompouius  Mela.  Hence  the  modern  Greek  Gavdoned, 
and  the  Italian  corruption  into  Gozo. 

3  We  may  observe  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  Authorized  Version,  “  the  quicksands,” 
does  not  convey  the  accurate  meaning.  The  word  denotes  the  notoriously  dangerous 
bay  between  Tunis  and  the  eastern  part  of  Tripoli. 

■*  These  arguments  are  exhibited  with  the  utmost  clearness  by  Mr.  Smith.  Adopting 
the  reading  EipaKvXojn,  he  has  three  independent  arguments  in  proof  that  the  wind  was 
E.N.E.iN. ;  (1)  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was 
driven  to  Clauda,  from  a  point  a  little  west  of  C.  Matala ;  (3)  the  fear  of  tlie  sailors  lest 
they  migiit  be  driven  into  the  Syrtis. 

The  view  of  Admiral  Penrose  is  slightly  different.  He  supposes  that  the  wind  began 
from  some  of  the  northern  points,  and  drew  gradually  to  the  eastward,  as  the  ship 
gained  an  offing ;  and  continued  nearly  at  East,  varying  occasionally  a  point  or  two  to 
the  North  or  South.  He  adds  that  a  Levanter,  when  it  blows  with  peculiar  violence 
some  points  to  the  North  of  East,  is  called  a  Gregalia  [compare  “  wAioA  is  called  Euro- 
clydon”],  and  that  he  had  seen  many  such.  ®See  vv.  16, 17. 
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miles' ;  and  the  most  urgent  necessity  was  attended  to  first.  The 
boat  was  hoisted  on  hoard:  but  after  towing  so  long,  it  must  have 
been  nearly  filled  with  water:  and  under  any  circumstances  the 
hoisting  of  a  boat  on  board  in  a  gale  of  wind  is  a  work  accom¬ 
plished  ‘■‘■loith  difficulty T  So  it  was  in  this  instance,  as  St.  Luke 
informs  us.  To  effect  it  at  all,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  vessel 
to  be  rounded-to,  with  her  head  brought  towards  the  wind  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  for  other  reasons  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind.  The  next  precaution  that  was  adopted 
betrays  an  apprehension  lest  the  vessel  should  spring  a  leak,  and 
so  be  in  danger  of  foundering  at  sea."  They  used  the  tackling, 

^  “  T])e  ship,  still  with  her  boat  towing  at  her  stem,  was  however  enabled  to  run  under 
the  lee  ol  Clauda,  a  small  island  about  twenty  miles  from  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  and 
with  some  rocks  adjacent,  atlording  the  advantage  of  smooth  water  for  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles;  while  the  ship  continued  under  their  lee.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
comparative  smooth  water,  with  some  difficulty  to  hoist  the  boat  into  the  ship,  and  also 
to  take  the  turther  precaution  of  undergirding  her  by  passing  cables  or  other  large  ropes 
under  the  keel  and  over  the  gunwales,  and  then  drawing  them  tight  by  means  of  pullies 
and  levers.”  Penrose,  Mb.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  tlie  coincidence  of  this  passage 
with  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Sir  C.  'Penrose  proceeds  to  mention  another  reason  for  the  vessel  being  undergirded. 

This  wise  precaution  was  taken,  not  only  because  the  ship,  less  strongly  built  than 
tliose  in  modern  days,  might  strain  her  planks  and  timbers  and  become  leaky,  but  from 
the  fears,  that  if  tlie  gale  continued  from  the  north-east,  as  it  probably  began,  they 
probably  might  be  driven  into  the  deep  bight  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  were  situa¬ 
ted  the  greater  and  lesser  Syrtis,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  ancients,  and  by  these  means  of 
secunty  be  enabled  to  keep  together  longer,  should  they  be  involved  in  the  quicksands.” 

s  Frapping  would  be  of  little  use  in  stopping  a  leak.  It  was  rather  a  precaution  to 
prevent  the  working  of  the  planks  and  timbers :  and  thus,  since  the  e.xtensive  .application 
of  iron  in  modern  ship-building,  this  contrivance  has  rarely  been  resorted  to.  Besides 
the  modern  instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  writer  has  heard  of  the  following:  (1) 
A  Canadian  timber  vessel  in  the  year  1846  came  frapped  to  Aberdeen.  (2)  In  1809  or 
1810,  a  frigate  (the  Venus?)  came  home  from  India  with  hawsers  round  her.  (3)  The 
same  happened  to  a  merchant  vessel  which  came  from  India,  apparently  in  the'same  con¬ 
voy.  (4)  Lord  Exmouth  (then  Captain  Pellew)  brought  home  the  Arethusa  in  this  state 
from  Newfoundland.  (5)  At  the  battle  of  Navarin,  the  Albion  man-of-war  received  so 
much  damage  during  the  action,  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  frapping 
and  the  vessel  had  chain  cables  passed  round  her  under  the  keel,  which  were  tio-htened  by 
others  passed  horizontally  along  the  sides  interlacing  them  ;  and  she  was  brouo-ht  home 
in  this  state  to  Portsmouth,  See  the' next  note.  ^ 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition,  two  other  instances  have  come  to  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  knowledge.  One  is  that  of  the  barque  Highbury,  which  is  stated  in  tlie  Soyal 
Cornwall  GazetU  of  May  26,  1854,  to  have  just  arrived  in  this  state,  i.  e.  “with  a  chain 
cable  round  the  ship’s  bottom,”  off  the  Lizard  Point,  after  a  voyage  of  five  months,  from 
Port  Adelaide,  with  a  cargo  of  copper  ore,  wool,  and  gold.  The  other  case  is  described 
by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  as  follows :  “I  sailed  from  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick  on 
the  12th  Dec.  1837,  in  the  schooner  St.  Croix,  53  tons,  bound  for  Kingston,  JamMca, 
with  cargo  of  boards  in  the  hold  and  shingles  on  deck,  with  a  few  spars.  On  the  20th 
of  same  month  encountered  a  severe  gale  from  S.W.,  and  lay  to  for  seven  days.  On  the 
26th  shipped  a  heavy  sea,  which  took  away  about  one  third  of  deck  load ;  foui^d  the 
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wliicli  we  have  described  above,  and  which  provided  “helps”  in 
such  an  emergency.  They  “  undergirded  ”  the  ship  with  ropes  passed 
round  her  frame  and  tightly  secured  on  deck.'  And  after  this,  or 
rather  simultaneously  (for,  as  there  were  many  hands  on  board, 
operations  might  all  be  proceeding  together),  they  lowered  the 
gearV  This  is  the  most  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  expres¬ 
sion.  In  itself  it  is  indeterminate :  but  it  doubtless  implies  careful 
preparation  for  weathering  out  the  storm.  What  precise  change 
was  made  we  are  not  able  to  determine,  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
exact  state  of  the  ship’s  gear  at  the  moment.  It  might  mean  that 
the  mainsail  was  reefed  and  set” ;  or  that  the  great  yard^  was  low¬ 
ered  upon  deck  and  a  small  storm  sail  hoisted.  It  is  certain  that 
what  English  seamen  call  the  top-hamper*  would  be  sent  down  on 
deck.  As  to  those  fair-weather  sails  themselves,  which  may  have 
been  too  hastily  used  on  leaving  Fair  Havens,  if  not  taken  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  gale  they  must  have  been  already  blown 
to  pieces. 

balance  shifting  from  side  to  side,  top  of  vessel  spreading,  that  the  seams  in  water-ways 
were  open  from  1  and  a  half  to  2  inches,  much  water  running  down  the  seams.  Found 
it  neces.sary,  for  the  preservation  of  crew  and  vessel,  and  balance  of  deck  load,  to  secure 
top  of  ship  ;  took  a  coil  of  four-inch  Manilla  rope,  commenced  forward,  passing  it  round 
and  round  the  vessel,  after  which  cut  up  some  spars,  made  heavers,  and  hove  the  wai-p 
as  tight  as  possible.  Fearing  the  warp  would  chafe  oft'  and  part,  took  one  of  the  chains, 
passed  it  round  and  before  with  tackles  and  heavers,  and  secured  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
so  that  the  leak  in  the  water-ways  was  partially  stopped.  In  this  state  I  reached  Port 
Eoyal,  when  I  took  oif  the  warp  and  chain,  and  arrived  at  Kingston  on  the  12th  Jan. 
1838.  Had  I  not  taken  the  means  I  did,  I  am  of  opinion  the  vessel  could  not  have  been 
got  into  port.”] 

1  Among  classical  instances  we  may  select  Thucyd.  i.  29,  where  Dr.  Arnold  says,  in 
his  note,  that  the  Eussian  ships  taken  in  the  Tagus  in  1808  were  kept  together  in  this 
manner,  in  consequence  of  their  age  and  unsound  condition.” 

“This  suggestion  is  partly  due  to  a  criticism  in  the  English  Review  (June,  1850,  Notice 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  work),  based  on  Isaiah  x.xxiii.  23  (LXX.)  In  reference  to  which  passage, 
we  may  remark  that  tlie  verb  is  equally  applicable  to  the  spreading  of  a  sail  which  is 
low'ered  from  a  yard,  and  to  the  lowering  of  a  yard  with  whatever  belongs  to  it.  The 
reviewer  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  St.  Paul’s  ship  had  probably  no  sail  set 
when  she  reached  Clauda ;  and,  as  he  justly  remarks,  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  should  be  recollected.  “  Such  is  Mr.  Smith’s  view. 

e.  the  gear  connected  with  the  fair-w'eather  sails.  See  Smith,  p.  69.  We  arc  here 
allowed  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Smith  by  Capt.  Spratt,  R.N.  After  say¬ 
ing  that  the  translation  of  the  word  into  “gear”  is  borne  out  by  its  application  among 
the  modern  Greek  sailors  to  the  ropes,  &c.,  he  proceeds  :  “Ships  so  rigged  as  those  of 
the  ancients,  with  only  one  large  square  sail,  would  require  very  heavy  mast-head  gear; 
i.  e.  very  large  ropes  rove  there,  to  support  the  yard  and  sail ;  so  that,  even  when  the 
latter  was  lowered,  considerable  top-weight  would  remain,  to  produce  much  uneasiness 
of  motion  as  well  as  resistance  to  the  wind.  Two  such  combined  evils  would  not  be 
overlooked  by  sailors,  who  had  a  thought  about  drifting  on  a  lee  shore.  Presuming  the 
main-sail  and  yard  to  be  down,  and  the  vessel  snug  under  a  storm-sail,  the  heavy  o-ztcvi?, 
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But  tbe  mention  of  one  particular  apprehension,  as  the  motive 
of  this  last  precaution,  informs  us  of  something  further.  It  was 
because  they  feared  lest  they  ^'■should  be  driven  into  the  Syrtisf  that 
they  “lowered  the  gear.”  Now  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  head  of 
the  vessel  must  necessarily  have  been  turned  away  from  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  in  the  direction  (more  or  less)  from  which  the  wind  came. 
To  have  scudded  before  the  gale  under  bare  poles,  or  under  storm- 
sails,  would  infallibly  have  stranded  them  in  the  Syrtis,- — not  to 
mention  the  danger  of  pooping,  or  being  swamped  by  the  sea 
breaking  over  her  stern.  To  have  anchored  was  evidently  impos¬ 
sible.  Only  one  other  course  remained :  and  this  was  what  is 
technically  called  by  sailors  lying-to.  To  effect  this  arrangement, 
the  head  of  the  vessel  is  brought  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible ; 
a  small  amount  of  canvass  is  set,  and  so  adjusted,  as  to  prevent 
the  vessel  from  falling  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.*  This  plan 
(as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  made  long  vo3-ages)  is  con¬ 
stantly  resorted  to  when  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  make  prog¬ 
ress,  as  to  weather  out  a  gale. 

We  are  here  brought  to  the  critical  point  of  the  whole  nautical 
difficulty  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  vo^mge  and  shipwreck,,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  notice  very  carefully  both  the  ship’s  position  in 
reference  to  the  wind  and  its  consequent  motion  through  the  water. 
Assuming  that  the  vessel  was  laid-to,  the  questions  to  be  answered 
in  reference  to  its  position  are  these  :  How  near  the  wind  did  she 
lie?  and  which  side  did  she  present  to  the  wind  ?  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered  in  some  degree  by  a  reference  to  what  was  said  in 
the  early  part  of  this  Chapter.**  If  an  ancient  merchantman  could 
go  ahead  in  moderate  weather,  when  within  seven  points  of  the 
wind,  we  may  assume  that  she  would  make  about  the  same  angle 
with  it  when  lying-to  in  a  gale.“  The  second  question  would  be 

or  ropes,  being  no  longer  of  use  aloft,  would  naturally  be  unrove  or  lowered,  to  prevent 
drift,  as  a  final  resource,  when  the  sailors  saw  that  the  gale  was  likely  to  be  strong  and 
lasting.” 

*  i.  e.  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  in  a  direction  /)blique  to  the  length  of  the  wave.  The 
following  extract  from  Falconer’s  Marine  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Trying  (an 
equivalent  terra),  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  sea-phrases  “The 
intent  of  spreading  a  sail  at  this  time  is  to  keep  the  ship  more  steady  ;  and,  by  pressing 
her  side  down  in  the  water,  to  prevent  her  from  rolling  violently  ;  and  also  to  turn  her 
bow  towards  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  that  the  shock  of  the  waves  may  fall  more 

obliquely  on  her  flank,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea . In 

this  position  she  advances  very  little  according  to  the  line  of  her  length,  but  is  driven 
considerably  to  leeward.”  2  See  page  722. 

s  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  same  absolute  position  in  reference  to 
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practically  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case  and  the 
judgment  of  the  sailors.  It  will  be  seen  very  clearly  by  what  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  the  ship  had  been  laid-to  with  her  left  or  port  side  to 
the  wind,  she  must  have  drifted  far  out  of  her  course,  and  also  in 
the  direction  of  another  part  of  the  African  coast.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  sea-room,  and  at  the  same  time  to  drift  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  she  must  have  been  laid-to  with  her  right  side  to  the  wind, 
or  on  the  starboard  tuck, — the  position  which  she.  was  probably 
made  to  assume  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  boat  on  board.* 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  ship’s  position  in  reference 
to  the  wind.  We  must  now  consider  its  motion.  When  a  vessel 
is  laid-to,  she  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  drifts:  and  our  in¬ 
quiries  of  course  have  reference  to  the  rate  and  direction  of  the 
drift.  The  rate  of  drift  may  vary,  within  certain  limits,  according 
to  tlie  build  of  the  vessel  and  the  intensity  of  the  gale:  but  all 
seamen  would  agree,  that,  under  the  circumstances  before  us,  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  hour,  or  thirty-six  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.*'  The  direction  in  which 
she  drifts  is  not  that  in  which  she  appears  to  sail,  or  towards  which 
her  bows  are  turned  :  but  she  falls  off  to  leeward :  and  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  line  of  the  ship’s  keel  and  the  line  in  which  the 
wind  blows  we  must  add  another,  to  include  what  the  sailors  call 
lee-way^ :  and  this  may  be  estimated  on  an  average  at  six  points 

the  wind  is  continually  maintained.  When  a  ship  is  laid-to  in  a  gale,  a  kind  of  vibra¬ 
tion  takes  place.  To  use  the  technical  expression,  she  comes  up  and  falls  0^— oscillating 
perhaps  between  five  points  and  nine  points. 

^  See  Smith,  pp.  64,  68,  and  compare  the  following ;  “  I  ought  to  assign  the  reason 
why  I  consider  the  ship  to  have  drifted  with  her  starlloard  side  toward  the  wind,  or  on 
the  starboard  tack,  as  a  sailor  expresses  it.  When  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  tlie  ship 
was  slowly  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Crete,  with  her  starboard  side  toward  the  land,  or 

to  the  North . The  storm  came  on  her  starboard  side,  and  in  this  manner, 

with  her  head  to  the  Westward,  she  drifted,  first  to  the  South-West,  under  Clauda,  and 
as  the  wind  drew  more  to  the  Eastward  her  head  pointed  more  towards  the  North,  the 
proper  tack  to  keep  farther  from  the  quicksands,  whether  adopted  from  necessity  or 
from  choice.” — Penrose  MS. 

2  See  the  two  naval  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith,  p.  81.  The  same  estimate  is 
given  in  the  MS.  of  Admiral  Penrose.  “  Allowing  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  gale  to 
vary  a  little  occasionally,  I  consider  that  a  ship  would  drift  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour.” 

3  A  reference  to  the  compass  at  end  of  Chapter  XXL,  with  the  following  extracts  from 
Falconer’s  Marine  Dictionary,  will  make  the  meaning  clear.  “Lee-Way  is  the  lateral 
movement  of  a  ship  to  lee-ward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle  which  the  lino  of  her  way 
makes  with  the  keel,  when  she  is  closehauled.  This  movement  is  produced  by  the 
mutual  effort  of  the  wind  and  sea  upon  her  side,  forcing  her  to  leeward  of  the  line  on 
which  she  appears  to  sail.”  “  Closehauled  aupluspris,  (Fr.).  The  general  arrange- 
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(67°).  Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  of  drift 
would  make  an  angle  of  thirteen  points  (147°)  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  was  E.N.E.  the  course  of  the  vessel 
would  be  W.  by  IST. 

We  have  been  minute  in  describing  the  circumstances  of  the  ship 
at  this  moment ;  for  it  is  the  point  upon  which  all  our  subsequent 
conclusions  must  turn.'  Assuming  now  that  the  vessel  was,  as  we 
have  said,  laid-fo  on  the  larboard  tack,  with  the  boat  on  board  and 
the  hull  undergirded,  drifting  from  Clauda  in  a  direction  W.  byN. 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  pursue  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  without  anticipating  the  results  to  which 
we  shall  be  brought.  The  more  marked  incidents  of  the  second 
and  third  days  of  the  gale  are  related  to  us  (vv.  18,  19).  The 
violence  of  the  storm  continued  without  any  intermission.  On 
“the  day  after”  they  left  Clauda,  “they  proceeded  to  lighten  the 
ship  by  throwing  overboard  whatever  could  be  most  easilv  spared. 
From  this  we  should  infer  that  the  precaution  of  undergirding  had 
been  only  partially  successful,  and  that  the  vessel  had  already  sprung 
a  leak.  This  is  made  still  more  probable  by  what  occurred  on  the 
thiid  day.  Both  sailors  and  passengers  united"  in  throwing  out 
all  the  “spare  gear”  into  the  sea."  Then  followed  “several  days” 
of  continued  hardship  and  anxiety.*  No  one  who  has  never  been 
in  a  leaking  ship  in  a  continued  gale  can  know  what  is  suffered 

ment  of  a  ship’s  sails,  when  she  endeavors  to  make  a  progress  in  the  nearest  direction 

possible  towards  that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  bloweth . In 

this  manner  ot  sailing  the  keel  commonly  makes  an  angle  of  six  points  with  the  line  of 
the  wind.  The  angle  of  leeway,  however,  enlarges  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
wind  and  sea.”  ' 

*  It  is  at  this  point  especially  that  we  feel  the  importance  of  ha\dng  St.  Paul’s  voyage 
examined  in  the  light  of  practical  seamanship.  The  two  investigators,  who  have  so  ex¬ 
amined  it,  have  now  enabled  us  to  understand  it  clearly,  though  all  previous  commen¬ 
tators  were  at  fault,  and  while  the  ordinary  charts  are  still  full  of  error  and  confusion. 
The  sinuosities  in  this  part  of  the  voyage,  as  e.xhibited  in  the  common  maps  of  St.  Paul’s 
Travels,  are  only  an  indication  of  the  perplexity  of  the  compilers.  The  course  from 
Clauda  to  Malta  did  not  deviate  far  from  a  straight  line. 

2  “  We  cast  out  with  our  own  hands.”  Observe  the  change  from  the  third  person  to 
the  first.  St.  Luke’s  hands,  and  prohahly  St.  Paul’s,  aided  in  this  work. 

3  We  cannot  determine  precisely  what  is  meant  here  by  the  “tackle”  or  “gear”  of 
the  ship.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  the  mainyard  is  meant,  “  an  immense  spar,  probably  as 
long  as  the  ship,  and  which  would  require  the  united  efforts  of  passengefs  and  crew  to 
launch  overboard,”-adding  that  “the  relief  which  a  ship  would  experience  by  this 
would  bo  of  the  same  kind^  as  in  a  modern  ship  when  the  guns  are  thrown  over- 
board.”  But  would  sailors  in  danger  of  foundering  willingly  lose  sight  of  such  a  spar 
as  this,  which  would  bo  capable  of  supporting  thirtv  or  forty  men  in  the  water  « 

‘  The  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  “Kamillies”  supplies  a  very  good  illustration  of 
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under  sucTa  circumstances.*  The  strain  both  of  mind  and  body— 
the  incessant  demand  for  the  labor  of  all  the  crew — the  terror  of 
the  passengers — the  hopeless  working  at  the  pumps — the  laboring 
of  the  ship’s  frame  and  cordage — the  driving  of  the  storm — the 
benumbing  effect  of  the  cold  and  wet, — make  up  a  scene  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  confusion,  anxiety,  and  fatigue.  But  in  the  present  case 
these  evils  were  much  aggravated  by  the  continued  overclouding 
of  the  sky  (a  circumstance  not  unusual  during  a  Levantei-),  which 
prevented  the  navigators  from  taking  the  necessary  observations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  a  modern  ship,  however  dark  the 
weather  might  be,  there  would  always  be  a  light  in  the  binnacle, 
and  the  ship’s  course  would  always  be  known  :  but  in  an  ancient 
vessel,  “when  neither  sun  nor  stars  were  seen  for  many  days,”  the 
case  would  be  far  more  hopeless.  It  was  impossible  to  know  how 
near  they  might  be  to  the  most  dangerous  coast.  And  yet  the 
worst  danger  was  that  which  arose  from  the  leaky  state  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  This  was  so  bad,  that  at  length  they  gave  up  all  hope  of 
being  saved,  thinking  that  nothing  could  prevent  her  foundering.’ 
To  this  despair  was  added  a  further  suffering  from  want  of  food’, 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  provisions,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  preparing  any  regular  meal.  Hence  we  see  the  force 

the  state  of  things  on  hoard  St.  Paul’s  vessel  during  these  two  days.  “  At  this  tim^  she 
had  si.x  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  pumps  would  not  free  her,  the  water  having 
worked  out  all  the  oakum.  The  admiral  therefore  gave  orders  for  all  the  buckets  to  he 
remanned,  and  evei-y  officer  to  'help  towards  freeing  the  ship :  this  enabled  her  to  sail  on. 

.  .  .  .  In  the  evening  it  was  found  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  forecastle  and  after¬ 

most  quarter-deck  guns,  together  with  some  of  the  sliot  and  other  articles  of  very  great 
weight ;  and  the  frame  of  the  ship  having  opened  during  the  nighty  the  admiral  was  next 
morning  prevailed  upon,  by  the  renewed  and  pressing  remonstrances  of  his  officers, 
to  allow  ten  guns  more  to  be  thrown  overboard.  The  ship  still  continuing  to  open  very 
much,  the  admiral  ordered  tarred  canvass  and  hides  to  be  nailed  fore  and  aft,  from  under 
the  cills  of  the  ports  on  the  main  deck  and  on  the  lower  deck.  Her  increasing  damage 
requiring  still  more  to  he  done,  the  admiral  directed  all  the  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  the 
shot,  both  on  that  and  the  lower  deck,  with  vaiious  'heavy  stores,  to  be  thrown  over¬ 
board.”  1  “  No  small  tempest  lay  on  us.” 

“  “  All  hope  that  we  should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away.” 

s  Mr.  Smith  illustrates  this  by  several  examples.  We  may  quote  an  instance  from  a 
very  ordinary  modem  voyage  between  Alexandria  and  Malta,  which  presents  some 
points  of  close  resemblance  in  a  very  mitigated  form  : — 

“  The  commander  came  down,  saying  the  night  was  pitch  dark  and  rainy,  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  regular  gale  of  wind.  This  prediction  was  very  speedily  verified.  A  violent 
shower  of  hail  was  the  precursor,  followed  by  loud  peals  of  thunder,  with  vivid  flashes 
of  forked  lightning,  which  played  up  and  down  the  iron  rigging  with  fearful  rapidity. 

.  .  .  .  She  presently  was  struck  by  a  sea  which  came  over  the  paddle-boxes,  soon 
followed  by  another,  which,  coming  over  the  forecastle,  eflfected  an  entrance  through 
the  skylights,  and  left  four  feet  of  water  in  the  officers’  cabin.  Th.e  vessel  seemed  disabled 
by  this  stunning  blow ;  the  bowsprit  and  fore  part  of  the  ship  were  for  some  moments 
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of  the  phrase’  which  alludes  to  what  a  casual  reader  might  sup¬ 
pose  an  unimportant  part  of  the  suffering,  the  fact  that  there  was 
“much  abstinence.”  It  was  in  this  time  of  utter  weariness  and 
despair  that  to  the  Apostle  there  rose  up  “  light  in  the  darkness 
and  that  light  was  made  the  means  of  encouraging  and  saving  the 
rest.  While  the  Heathen  sailors  were  vainly  struggling  to  subdue 
the  leak,  Paul  was  praying;  and  God  granted  to  him  the  lives  of 
all  who  sailed  with  him.  A  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the 
night,  as  formerly,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  conveying  the 
Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  more  recently  in  the  midst  of 
those  harassing  events,  which  resulted  in  his  voyage  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Eome.  When  the  cheerless  day  came,  he  gathered  the 

sailors  round  hirn^  on  the  deck  of  the  laboring  vessel,  and,  raising 
his  voice  above  the  storm,  said : 

Acts  xxvii. 

Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  to  my  counsel,  21 
and  not  have  set  sail  from  Crete  ;  thus  would  you 
have  been  spared^  this  harra^  and  loss. 

And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer:  for  22 
there  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man’s  life  among  you, 

but  only  of  the  ship.  For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  23 

under  water,  and  tlie  officer  stationed  at  that  part  of  the  ship  described  her  as  appearing 
during  that  time  to  be  evidently  sinking,  and  declared  that  for  many  seconds  he  saw 
only  sea.  The  natural  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at  last  allowed  her  to  right  herself,  and 
during  the  short  lull  (of  three  minutes)  her  head  was  turned^  to  avoid  the  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  too  near  the  coast  of  Lyhia,  which  to  the  more  experienced  was  the  principal  cause  of 
alarm  ;  for  had  the  wheels  given  way,  which  was  not  improbable  from  the  strain  they 
had  undergone,  nothing  eould  have  saved  ns,  though  we  had  been  spared  all  other 

causes  for  apprehension . With  daylight  the  fearful  part  of  the  hurricane 

gave  way,  and  we  were  now  in  the  direction  of  Candia,  no  longer  indeed  contending 
against  the  wind,  but  the  sea  still  surging  and  impetuous,  and  no  lull  taking  place  during 
twelve  hours,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  regaining  our  tack,  from  which  we  had  de¬ 
viated  about  l.oO  miles.  The  sea  had  so  completely  deluged  the  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  sufficient  fire  could  he  made  to  afford  us  even  coffee  for 
breakfast.  Tinner  was  not  to  be  thought  q/’.”— Mrs.  Darner’s  Tiary  in  the  Holy  Land 
vol.  ii.  ’ 

•  “  After  long  abstinence.”  See  below,  the  narrative  of  the  meal  at  daybreak,  vv.  33 
84.  The  commentators  have  done  little  to  elucidate  this,  which  is  in  fact  no  difficulty 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  sea-voyages.  The  strangest  comment  is  in  a  book, 
which  devotionally  is  very  useful, — Lectures  on  St.  Paul,  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Blunt,  of 
Chelsea,— who  supposes  that  a  religious  fast  was  observed  by  the  crew  during  the  storm. 

^  “Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

3  The  verb  means  “  to  be  spared,"  not  “to  gain."  (A.  V.)  We  should  observe  that 
St.  Paul’s  object  in  alluding  to  the  correctness  of  his  former  advice,  is  not  to  taunt  those 
who  had  rejected  it,  but  to  induce  them  to  give  credit  to  his  present  assertions. 

<  The  harm  was  to  their  persons,  the  loss  to  their  property. 
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an  angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve  \  say- 

24  ing,  ''Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou  must  stand  before  Ccesar : 
and,  lo !  God  hath  given  thee  all  rvho  sail  7vith  theer 

25  Wherefore,  Sirs,  be  of  good  cheer :  for  I  believe  God, 
that  what  hath  been  declared  unto  me  shall  come  to 

26  pass.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain 
island. 

We  are  not  told  how  this  address  was  received.  But  sailors, 
however  reckless  they  may  be  in  the  absence  of  danger,  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  open  to  religious  impressions :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  gathered  anxiously  round  the  Apostle,  and  heard  his  words 
as  an  admonition  and  encouragement  from  the  other  world  ;  that 
they  were  nerved  for  the  toil  and  difficulty  which  was  immediately 
before  them,  and  prepared  thenceforward  to  listen  to  the  Jewish 
prisoner  as  to  a  teacher  sent  with  a  divine  commission. 

The  gale  still  continued  without  abatement.  Day  and  night 
succeeded,  and  the  danger  seemed  only  to  increase  :  till  fourteen 
days  had  elapsed,  during  which  they  had  been  “  drifting  through 
the  sea  of  Adria”  (v.  27).  A  gale  of  such  duration,- though  not 
very  frequent,  is  by  no  means  unprecedented  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  e.specially  towards  winter. “  At  the  close  of  the 

1  Compare  Pom.  i.  0,  and  note. 

’  The  writer  has  heard  of  easterly  and  north-easterly  gales  lasting  for  a  still  longer 
pei’iod,  both  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar  and  to  the  eastward  of  Malta.  A  captain 
in  the  merchant  service  mentions  a  fruit  ve.ssel  near  Smyrna  hindered  for  a  fortnight 
from  loading  by  a  gale  from  the  N.E.  She  was  two  days  in  beating  \ip  a  little  bay  a 
mile  deep.  lie  adds,  that  such  gales  are  prevalent  there  towards  winter.  Another  case 
is  that  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Odessa,  which  was  kept  tliree  weeks  at  Milo  with  an  eas¬ 
terly  gale.  This,  also,  w-as  late  in  the  year  (October).  A  naval  officer  writes  thus : — 
“About  the  same  time  of  the  year,  in  1839,  I  left  Malta  for  the  Levant  in  the  ‘  Hydra,’ 
a  powerful  steam  frigate,  and  encountered  Eurodydon  (or,  as  wo  call  it,  a  Levanter)  in 
full  force.  I  think  we  were  four  days  without  being  able  to  sit-down  at  table  to  a  meal ; 
during  which  time  we  saw  ‘  neither  sun  nor  stars.’  Happily  she  was  a  powerful  vessel, 
and  we  forced  her  through  it,  being  charged  with  despatches,  though  with  much  injury 
to  the  vessel.  Had  we  been  a  mere  log  on  the  water,  like  St.  Paul’s  ship,  we  should 
have  drifted  many  days.” 

[We  extract  the  following  from  the  Christian  Observer  for  May,  ISl-l,  pp.  824,  825: 
“  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1818  we  were  returning  from  Alexandria  to  Malta,  and  met  the 
wild  Eurodydon.  The  sea  was  crested  with  foam  over  all  the  wide  waste  of  waters, 
and  a  dull  impervious  canopy  of  misty  cloud  was  drawn  over  the  sky.  A  vessel  which 
preceded  us  had  fifty -six  daysj'rom  Alexandria  to  Malta  ;  and  just  in  the  same  way 

St.  Paul’s  vessel  was  reduced  to  lie-to  in  the  gale,  and  drifted  for  fourteen  days  across 
the  sea  which  sej)aratos  Crete  from  Malta . Under  the  modern  name  of  a  Le¬ 

vanter,  the  same  Eurodydon  which  dashed  down  from  the  gullies  of  the  Cretan  Ida  in 
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fourteentli  da}^,  about  the  middle  of  the  night  the  sailors  suspected 
they  were  nearing  land.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  what  were  the 
indications  of  land.  The  roar  of  breakers  is  a  peculiar  sound, 
which  can  be  detected  by  a  practised  ear',  though  not  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  other  sounds  of  a  storm  by  those  who  have  not 
“their  senses  exercised”  by  experience  of  the  sea.  When  it  was 
reported  that  this  sound  was  heard  by  some  of  the  crew,  orders 
were  immediately  given  to  heave  the  lead,  and  they  found  that  the 
depth  of  the  water  was  “  twenty  fathoms.”  After  a  short  interval, 
they  sounded  again,  and  found  “fifteen  fathoms.”  Though  the 
vicinity  of  land  could  not  but  inspire  some  hope,  as  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  running  the  ship  ashore"  and  so  being  saved,  yet 
the  alarm  of  the  sailors  was  great  when  they  perceived  how  rap¬ 
idly  they  were  shoaling  the  water.  It  seems  also  that  they  now 
heard  breakers  ahead.  However  this  might  be,  there  w^as  the 
utmost  danger  lest  the  vessel  should  strike  and  go  to  pieces.  Ho 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to  clear  the 
anchors.  But,  if  they  had  anchored  by  the  bow,  there  was  good 
ground  for  apprehending  that  the  vessel  would  have  swung  round 
and  gone  upon  the  rocks.  They  therefore  let  go  “four  anchors  hy 
the  stern.""  For  a  time,  the  vessel’s  way  was  arrested  ;  but  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  she  might  part  from  her  anchors 
and  go  ashore,  if  indeed  she  did  not  founder  in  the  night :  and 
“  they  waited  anxiously  for  the  day.”  , 

The  reasons  are  obvious  why  she  anchored  by  the  stern,  rather 
than  in  the  usual  mode.  Besides  what  has  been  said  above,  her 
way  would  be  more  easily  arrested,  and  she  would  be  in  a  better 
position  for  being  run  ashore"  next  day.  But  since  this  mode  of 

the  autumn  of  60  a.d.,  swept  the  sea  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  ....  just  in  the 
same  way  veering  round  from  North  to  Easterly,  ,  ,  .  .  Just  in  the  same  way, 

likewise,  did  our  Euroclydon  exhaust  itself  in  a  violent  fall  of  rain.”] 

1  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  saw  the  breakers.  To  suppose  that  they  became  aware 
of  the  land  by  the  smell  of  fragrant  gardens  (an  error  found  in  a  recent  work)  is  absurd ; 
for  the  wind  blew  from  the  ship  towards  the  land. 

“  “  They  can  now  adopt  the  last  resource  for  a  sinking  ship  and  run  her  ashore  :  but 
to  do  so  before  it  was  day  would  have  been  to  have  rushed  on  certain  destruction  :  they 
must  bring  the  ship,  if  it  be  possible,  to  anchor,  and  hold  on  till  daj'hreak,”  &c. — 
Smith,  p.  88. 

®  We  must  carefully  observe  that,  in  anchoring, — besides  the  proximate  cause,  viz.  the 
fear  of  falling  on  rocks  to  leeward, — “they  had  also  an  ulterior  object  in  view,  which 
was  to  run  the  ship  ashore  as  soon  as  daylight  enabled  them  to  select  a  spot  where  it 
could  be  done  with  a  prospect  of  safety ;  for  this  purpose  the  very  best  position  in  which 
thp  ship  could  he  was  to  he  anchored  by  the  stern.” — Smith,  p.  92. 
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anchoring  has  raised  some  questions,  i^av  be  desirable,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  to  make  a  remark  on  the  subject'.  That  a  vessel  can  anchor 
by  the  stern  is  sufficiently  proved  (if  proof  were  needed)  by  the 
history  of  some  of  our  own  naval  engagements.  So  it  was  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  And  when  ships  are  about  to  attack  batteries, 
it  is  eustomary  for  them  to  go  into  action  prepared  to  anchor  in 
this  way.  This  was  the  case  at  Algiers.  There  is  still  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  quoting  the  instance  of  Copenhagen,  not  only  from  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  precision  with  which  each  ship  let  go  her 
anchors  astern  as  she  arrived  nearly  opposite  her  appointed  sta¬ 
tion,'  but  because  it  is  said  that  Nelson  stated  after  the  battle,  that 
he  had  that  morning  been  reading  the  liwenty-seventh  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.’  But,  though  it  will  be  granted  that 
this  manoeuvre  is  possible  with  due  preparation,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  a  lee  shore, 
without  any  previous  notice.  The  question  in  fact  is,  whether  an¬ 
cient  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  were  always  to  anchor  in 

this  way.  Some  answer  to  this  doubt  is  supplied  by  the  present 
practice  of  the  Levantine  caiques,  which  preserve  in  great  measure 
the  traditionary  build  and  rig  of  ancient  merchantmen.  These 
modern  Greek  vessels  may  still  be  seen  anchoring  by  the  stern  in 
the  Golden  Horn  at  Constantinople,  or  on  the  coast  of  Patmos.’ 
But  the  best  illustration  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  paintings  of  Her¬ 
culaneum,  which  represents  “a  ship  so  strictly  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  St.  Paul,  that  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  the  artist  had  taken  his  subject  from  that  very  ship, 
on  loosing  from  the  pier  at  Puteoli.”^  There  is  this  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of  this  rude  drawing, 
that  we  see  very  clearly  how  the  rudders  would  be  in  danger  of 
interfering  with  this  mode  of  anchoring, — a  subject  to  which  our 
attention  will  presently  be  required.^  Our  supposed  objector,  if  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  practical  difficulties,  might  still  insist  that  to 
have  anchored  in  this  way  (or  indeed  in  the  ordinary  way)  would 

1  See  SoTithey’s  Zey«  of  Kehon  ;  “All  the  line-of-battle  ships  were  to  anchor  by  the 
stern,  abreast  of  the  different  vessels  composing  the  enemy’s  line  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  already  prepared  themselves  with  cables  out  of  their  stem  ports.” 

This  anecdote  is  from  a  private  source,  and  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  printed 
narratives  of  the  battle. 

3  The  first  of  these  instances  is  supplied  by  a  naval  officer  ;  the  second  by  a  captain 
who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  merchant  service. 

*  A  drawing  of  this  is  given  at  end  of  Chap,  xxv  ‘■See  v.  40. 
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tave  been  of  little  avail^  St.  Paul’s  ship :  since  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  the  anchors  would  have  held  in  such  a  gale  of  wind. 
To  this  we  can  only  reply,  that  this  course  was  adopted  to  meet  a 
dangerous  emergency.  The  sailors  could  not  have  been  certain  of 
the  result.  They  might  indeed  have  had  confidence  in  their  cables : 
but  they  could  not  be  sure  of  their  holding  ground. 

This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  when  we  sum  up  the  evidence  in  proof  that  the  place  of 
shipwreck  was  Malta.  At  present  we  make  no  such  assumption. 
We  will  not  anticipate  the  conclusion,  till  we  have  proceeded 
somewhat  further  with  the  narrative.  We  may,  however,  ask  the 
reader  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reconsider  what  was  said  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  vessel,  when  we  described  what  was  done 
under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  We  then  saw  that  the  direction  in  which 
she  was  drifting  was  W.  by  N.  Now  an  inspection  of  the  chart 
will  show  us  that  this  is  exactly  the  bearing  of  the  northern  part 
of  Malta  from  the  south  of  Clauda.  We  saw,  moreover,  that  she 
was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  every  hour, 
or  thirty-six  miles  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  Since  that  time  thir¬ 
teen  days  had  elapsed :  for  the  first  of  the  “  fourteen  dajxs  ”  would 
be  taken  up  on  the  way  from  Fair  Havens  to  Clauda.'  The  ship 
therefore  had  passed  over  a  distance  of  about  468  miles.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  Clauda  and  Malta  is  rather  less  than  480  miles.  The 
coincidence’’  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  land,  to  which  the  sailors  on  the  fourteenth  night 
“.deemed  that  they  drew  nigh,” — the  “certain  island”  on  which  it 
was  prophesied  that  they  should  be  cast, — could  be  an}’  other  place 
than  Malta.  The  probability  is  overwhelming.  But  we  must  not 

'  All  that  happened  after  leaving  Fair  Havens  before  the  ship  was  nndergirded  and 
Ldd-to,  must  evidently  have  occupied  a  great  part  of  a  day. 

2  In  the  genend  calculation  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  C.  Penrose  agree  with  one  another ; 
and  the  argument  derives  great  force  from  the  slight  difference  between  them.  Mr. 
Smith  (pp.  83—89)  makes  the  distance  47G-6  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  thirteen  days, 
one  hour  and  twenty-one  minutes.  With  this  compare  the  following  :  “Now,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  distance,  allowing  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  gale  to  vary  a  little  occa¬ 
sionally,  I  consider  that  a  ship  would  drift  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  per 
liour,  which,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  complete  days,  wonld  amount  to  504  miles  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  calculation  is  to  bo  made  for  fourteen  entire  days  :  it  was  on 
the  fourteenth  night  the  anchors  were  ca.st  off  the  shores  of  Melita.  The  distance  from 
the  S.  of  Clauda  to  the  N.  of  Malta,  measured  on  the  best  chart  I  have,  is  about  490 
miles;  and  is  it  possible  for  coincident  calculations,  of  such  a  nature,  to  he  more  exact  ? 
In  fact,  on  one  chart,  after  I  had  calculated  the  supposed  drift,  as  a  seaman,  to  be  504 
miles,  I  measured  tlie  distance  to  be  503.” 
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yet  assume  tlie  fact  as  certain  :  for  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed, 
thdt  the  conditions  are  very  numerous,  which  the  true  place  of 
shipwreck  will  be  required  to  satisfy. 

We  return  then  to  the  ship,  which  we  left  laboring  at  her  four 
anchors.  The  coast  was  invisible,  but  the  breakers  were  beard  in 
every  pause  of  the  storm.  The  rain  was  filling  in  torrents'  ;  and 
all  hands  were  weakened  by  want  of  food.  But  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  was  lest  the  vessel  should  founder  before  daybreak.  The  leak 
was  rapidly  gaining,  and  it  was  expected  that  each  moment  might 
be  the  last.  Under  these  circumstances  we  find  the  sailors  making 
a  selfish  attempt  to  save  themselves,  and  leave  the  ship  and  the 
pas.sengers  to  their  fate.  Under  the  pretence  of  carrying  out  some 
anchors  from  the  bow,  they  lowered  the  boat  over  the  ship’s  side 
(v.  30).  The  excuse  was  very  plausible,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  vessel  would  have  been  more  steady  if  this  had  been  done  ; 
and,  in  order  to  effect  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  anchors 
in  the  boat.  But  their  real  intention  was  to  save  their  own  lives 
and  leave  the  passengers."  St.  Paul  penetrated  their  design,  and 
either  from  some  divine  intimation  of  the  instruments  which  were 
to  be  providentially  employed  for  the  safety  of  all  on  board, — or 
from  an  intuitive  judgment,  which  showed  him  that  those  who 
would  be  thus  left  behind,  the  passengers  and  soldiers,  would  not 
be  able  to  work  the  ship  in  any  emergency  that  might  arise, — he 
saw  that,  if  the  sailors  accomplished  their  purpose,  all  hope  of  being 
saved  would  be  gone."  With  his  usual  tact,  he  addressed  not  a 
word  to  the  sailors,  but  spoke  to  the  soldiers  and  his  friend  the 
centurion;*  and  they,  with  military  promptitude,  held  no  discussion 
on  the  subject,  but  decided  the  question  by  immediate  action. 
With  that  short  sword,  with  which  the  Roman  legions  cleft  their 
way  through  every  obstacle  to  universal  victory,  they  “  cut  the 
ropes ;”  and  the  boat  fell  off",  and,  if  not  instantly  swamped, 

1  See  x.xviii.  2.  *  “About  to  (seeking  to)  flee  out  of  the  ship.” 

3  “  Unless  these  remain  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.”  We  observe  that  in  the 
“ye”  the  soldiers  are  judiciously  appealed  to  on  the  source  of  their  own  safety.  Much 
has  been  very  unnecessarily  written  on  the  mode  in  which  this  verso  is  to  be  harmon¬ 
ized  with  tlie  unconditional  assurance  of  safety  in  ver.  22 — 24.  The  same  difficulty  is 
connected  with  every  action  of  our  lives.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  the  Divine  purpose  is  more  clearly  indicated,  whereas  we  usually  see  only  th« 
instrumentality  employed.  *  “  To  the  centurion  and  to  the  soldiers.” 

‘  “  Let  her  fall  off'.”  In  the  words  above  (“  when  they  had  lowered  the  boat  into  the 
sea”)  it  is  clear  that  the  boat,  wdiich  was  hoisted  on  deck  at  the  beginning  of  the 
gale,  had  been  half-lowered  from  the  davits. 
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drifted  off  to  leeward  into  the  darkness,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  r  ;cks. 

Thus  the  prudent  counsel  of  the  Apostle,  seconded  by  the 
prompt  action  of  the  soldiers,  had  been  the  means  of  saving  all  on 
boai;d.  Each  successive  incident  tended  to  raise  him,  more  and 
more,  into  a  position  of  overpowering  influence.*  Not  the  captain 
or  the  ship’s  crew,  but  the  passenger  and  the  prisoner,  is  looked  to 
now  as  the  source  of  wisdom  and  safety.  We  find  him  using  this 
influence  for  the  renewal  of  their  bodily  strength,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  providential  care  of 
God.  By  this  time  the  dawn  of  day  was  approaching.’  A  faint 
light  showed  more  of  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  and  the  objects  on 
board  thq  ship  began  to  be  more  distinctly  visible.  Still,  towards 
the  land,  all  was  darkness,  and  their  eyes  followed  the  spray  in 
vain  as  it  drifted  off  to  leeward.  A  slight  effort  of  imagination 
suffices  to  bring  before  us  an  impressive  spectacle,  as  we  think  of 
the  dim  light  just  showing  the  haggard  faces  of  the  276  persons’, 
clustered  on  the  deck,  and  holding  on  by  the  bulwarks  pf  the 
sinking  vessel.  In  this  hour  of  anxiety  the  Apostle  stands  for¬ 
ward  to  give  them  courage.  He  reminds  them  that  they  had 
“  eaten  nothing  ”  for  fourteen  days ;  and  exhorts  theiS  now  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  hearty  meal,  pointing  out  to  them  that  this  was  indeed 
essential  to  their  safety",  and  encouraging  them  by  the  assurance 
that  “not  a  hair’  of  their  head”  should  perish.  So  speaking,  he 
set  the  example  of  the  cheerful  use  of  God’s  gifts  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  Giver,  by  taking  bread,  “  giving  thanks  to 
God  before  all,”  and  beginning  to  eat.  Thus  encouraged  by  his 
calm  and  religious  example,  they  felt  their  spirits  revive',  and 
“they  also  partook  of  food,”  and  made  themselves  ready  for  the 
labor  which  awaited  them.’ 

J  The  commanding  attitude  of  St.  Paul  in  this  and  other  scenes  of  the  narrative  is 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  Eeviewer  of  Mr.  Smith’s  work  in  the  North  British  Eeview 
for  May,  1849.  a  “While  the  day  was  coming  on.” 

3  It  is  at  this  point  of  the  narrative  that  the  total  number  of  souls  on  board  is  men¬ 
tioned.  4  11  This  is  for  your  safety.” 

®  Our  Lord  uses  the  same  proverbial  expression,  Luke  xxi.  18. 

«  “  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer.” 

»  “All  hands  now,  crew  and  passengers,  bond  or  free,  are  assembled  on  the  deck, 
anxiously  wishing  for  day,  when  Paul,  taking  advantage  of  a  smaller  degree  of  motion 
[would  this  necessarily  be  the  case?]  in  the  ship  than  when  drifting  with  her  side  to  the 
waves,  recommends  to  them  to  make  use  of  this  time,  before  the  dawn  would  require 
fresh  exertions,  in  making  a  regular  and  comfortable  meal,  in  order  to  refresh  them 
after  having  so  long  taken  their  precarious  repasts,  probably  without  fire  or  any  kind  of 
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Instead  of  abandoning  themselves  to  despair,  they  proceeded 
actively  to  adopt  the  last  means  for  relieving  the  still  sinking 
vessel.  The  cargo  of  wheat  was  now  of  no  use.  It  was  probably 
spoilt  by  the  salt  water.  And  however  this  might  be,  it  was  hot 
worth  a  thought;  since  it  was  well  known  that  the  vessel  would 
be  lost.  Their  hope  now  was  to  run  her  on  shore  and  so  escape  to 
land.  Besides  this,  it  is  probable  that,  the  ship  having  been  so 
long  in  one  position,  the  wheat  had  shifted  over  to  the  port  side, 
and  prevented  the  vessel  from  keeping  that  upright  position,  which 
would  be  most  advantageous  when  they  came  to  steer  her  towards 
the  shore.*  The  hatchways  were  therefore  opened,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  throw  the  grain  into  the  sea.  This  work  would  occupy 
some  time ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  the  day  had  dawned, 
and  the  land  was  visible.’ 

The  sailors  looked  hard  at  the  shore,  but  they  could  not  recog^ 
nize  it.’  Though  ignorant,  however,  of  the  name  of  the  coast,  off 
which  they  were  anchored,  they  saw  one  feature  in  it  which  gave 
them. a  hope  that  they  might  accomplish  their  purpose  of  running 
the  ship  aground.  They  perceived  a  small  bay  or  indentation, 
with  a  sandy  or  pebbly  beach*;  and  their  object  was,  “if  pos¬ 
sible,”  so  to  steer  the  vessel  that  she  might  take  the  ground  at  that 
point.  To  effect  this,  every  necessary  step  was  carefully  taken. 
While  cutting  the  anchors  adrift,  they  unloosed  the  lashings  with 

cooking.  He  begins  by  example,  but  first,  by  giving  God  thanks  for  their  preservation 
hitherto,  and  hopes  of  speedy  relief.  Having  thus  refreshed  themselves,  they  cast  out 
as  much  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  eargo  (wheat)  as  they  could,  to  enable  them  by  a 
lighter  draft  of  water  either  to  run  into  any  small  harbor,  or  at  least  eloser  in  with 
dry  land,  should  they  be  obliged  to  run  the  ship  on  the  rocks  or  beach.” — Penrose^ 
MS. 

»  The  following  extract  from  Sir  C.  Penrose’s  papers  supplies  an  addition  to  Mr. 
Smith’s  remarks:  “  With  respect  to  throwing  the  wheat  into  the  sea  after  anchoring,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  likely  that,  while  drifting,  the  hatchways  could 
have  been  opened  for  that  purpose ;  and,  when  anchored  by  tlie  stern,  I  doubt  not 
that  it  was  found,  that,  from  tlie  ship  having  been  so  long  pressed  down  on  one  side, 
the  cargo  had  shifted,  i.  e.  the  wheat  had  pressed  over  towards  the  larboard  side,  so 
that  the  ship,  instead  of  being  upright,  heeled  to  the  larboard,  and  made  it  useful  to  throw 
out  as  much  of  the  wheat  as  time  allowed,  not  only  to  make  her  specifieally  lighter,  but 
to  bring  her  upright,  and  enable  her  to  be  more  accurately  steered  and  navigated  towards 
the  land  at  daybreak.” 

2  “  When  it  was  day.” 

3  The  tense  is  imperfect  (v.  39).  “  They  tried  to  recognize  it,  but  could  not.”  The 

aorist  is  used  below  in  xxviii.  1,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  island  was  recognized 
immediately  on  landing. 

<  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  word  for  here  has  this  meaning,  as 

opposed  to  a  rocky  coast.  W e  may  refer  in  illustration  to  Matt.  xiii.  2  ;  Acts  xxi.  5. 
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wbicli  tbe  rudders  bad  been  secured  and  boisted  tbe  foresail.* 
These  three  things  would  be  done  simultaneously*,  as  indeed  is 
implied  by  St.  Luke ;  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
on  board  for  the  purpose.  The  free  use  of  the  rudders  would  be 
absolutely  necessary :  nor  would  this  be  sufficient  without  the 
employment  of  some  sail.'*  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain 
whether  they  exactly  hit  the  point  at  which  they  aimed.*  We  are 
told  that  they  fell  into  “  a  place  between  two  seas  ”  (a  feature  of 
the  coast,  which  will  require  our  consideration  presently)  and  there 
stranded  the  ship.  The  bow  stuck  fast  in  the  shore  and  remained 
unmoved  ;  but  the  stern  began  immediately  to  go  to  pieces'  under 
the  action  of  the  sea. 


And  now  another  characteristic  incident  is  related.  The  soldiers, 
who  were  answerable  with  their  lives  for  the  detention  of  their 
prisoners,  were  afraid  lest  some  of  them  should  swim  out  and  es¬ 
cape:  and  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  true  Eoman  cruelty,  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  kill  them  at  once.  Now  again  the  influence  of  St.  Paul 
over  the  centurion’s  mind’  was  made  the  means  of  saving  both 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  For  the  rest  he  might 
care  but  little ;  but  he  was  determined  to  secure  Paul’s  safety.®  He 
therefore  prevented  the  soldiers  from  accomplishing  their  heartless 
intention,  and  directed*  those  who  could  swim  to  “cast  themselves 
into  the  sea  ”  first,  while  the  rest  made  use  of  spars  and  broken 


•  When  tliey  anchored,  no  doubt  the  paddle  rudders  had  been  hoisted  up  and  lashed 

lost  they  should  foul  the  anchors,  * 

“  For  the  proof  that  dpre/itjr  is  the  foresail,  we  must  refer  to  the  able  and  thorough 
investigation  in  Mr.  Smith’s  Dissertation  on  Ancient  Ships,  pp.  153—162.  The  word 
does  not  occur  m  any  other  Greek  writer,  but  it  is  found  in  the  old  nautical  phraseology 
of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  and  it  is  used  by  Dante  and  Ariosto.  The  French  stiil 
employ  the  word,  but  with  them  it  has  become  the  mizensail,  while  the  mizen  has  be¬ 
come  the  foresail.  [See  the  woodcut  on  the  title-page.] 

®  The  word,  wliich  implies  this  in  the  original,  is  omitted  in  A.  Y. 

•  “  Tlio  mainsail  [iorosail]  being  hoisted  showed  good  judgment,  though  the  distance 

was  so  small,  as  it  would  not  only  enable  them  to  steer  more  correctly  than  without  it 
but  would  press  the  ship  further  on  upon  the  land,  and  thus  enable  them  the  more  easily 
to  get  to  the  shore.”— Penrose,  MS.  [See  the  following  passage  in  a  naval  officer’s  let¬ 
ter,  dated  ‘  H.M.S. - ,  off  the  Kacha,  Nov.  15,”  in  the  Times  of  Dec.  5, 18.55  “  Tlie 

Lord  Raglan  (merchant-ship)  is  on  shore,  but  taken  there  in  a  most  sailor-like  manner 
Directly  her  captain  found  he  could  not  save  her,  he  cut  away  his  mainmast  and  mizen’ 
and,  setting  a  topsail  on  her  foremast,  ran  her  ashore  stem  on.'”]  ’ 

*  See  below.  «  Imperfect.  t  gge  v.  43. 

8  “  To  save  Paul  to  the  end,”  literally. 

•  The  military  officer  gu^es  the  order.  The  ship’s  company  are  not  mentioned.  Are 

we  to  infer  that  they  fell  into  the  background,  in  consequence  of  their  cowardly  attempt 
to  save  themselves  ?  j  f 
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pieces  of  tlie  wreck.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  all  escaped  safely' 
through  the  breakers  to  the  shore. 

When  the  land  was  safely  reached,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
island  on  which  they  were  wrecked  was  Melita.  The  mere  word 
does  not  absolutely  establish  the  identity  of  the  place :  for  two 
islands  were  anciently  called  alike  by  this  name.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  proper  place  for  summing  up  the  evidence  which  has  been 
gradually  accumulating  in  proof  that  it  was  the  modern  Malta.  We 
have  already  seen  (pp.  754,  755)  the  almost  irresistible  inference 
which  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the  direction  and  rate  of 
drift  since  the  vessel  was  laid- to  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  But  we 
shall  find  that  every  succeeding  indication  not  only  tends  to  bring 
us  to  the  shore  of  this  island,  but  to  the  very  bay  (the  Gala  di  San 
Paolo)  wh.ich  has  always  been  the  traditionary  scene  of  the  wreck. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  they  became  aware  of  land  hy 
the  jyresence  ofbrealcers^  and  yet  without  striking.  Now  an  inspection 
of  the  chart  will  show  us  that  a  ship  drifting  W.  by  N.  might 
approach  Koura  point,  the  eastern  boundary  of  St.  Paul’s  Ba}^, 
without  having  fallen  in  previously  with  any  other  part  of  the 
coast:  for,  towards  the  neighborhood  of  Yaletta,  the  shore  trends 
rapidly  to  the  southward.  Again,  the  character  of  this  point,  as 
described  in  the  Sailing  Directions,  is  such  that  there  must  infal¬ 
libly  have  been  violent  breakers  upon  it  that  night.’  Yet  a  vessel 
drifting  W.  by  N.  might  pass  it,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with¬ 
out  striking  on  the  rocks.  But  what  are  the  soundings  at  this 
point  ?  They  are  now  twenty  fathoms.  If  we  proceed  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  we  find  fifteen  fathoms.  It  may  be  said  that  this,  in  itself,  is 
nothing  remarkable.  But  if  we  add,  that  the  fifteen  fathom  depth 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel's  drift  (W.  by  N.)  from  the  twenty 
fathom  depth,  the  coincidence  is  startling.’  But  at  this  point  we 
observe,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that  now  there  would  be  breakers 
ahead, — and  yet  at  such  a  distance  ahead,  that  there  would  be  time 
for  the  vessel  to  anchor,  before  actually  striking  on  the  rocks.'  All 
these  conditions  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled ;  and  we  see  that  they 
are  fulfilled  without  any  attempt  at  ingenious  explanation.  But 
we  mav  proceed  farther.  The  character  of  the  coast  on  the  farther 

*  The  same  strong  verb  is  used  in  xxvii.  44,  xxviii.  1,4,  as  in  xxvii.  43. 

«  Smith,  pp.  79,  89.  “  With  north-easterly  gales,  the  sea  breaks  upon  this  point  with 

such  violence,  that  Capt.  Smyth,  in  his  view  of  the  headland,  has  made  the  breakers  its 
distinctive  character.”  ’  Smith,  p.  91.  *  Smith,  p.  91. 
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side  of  the  bay  is  such,  that  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fronted 
with  mural  precipices,  there  are  one  or  two  indentations,'  which 


exhibit  the  appearance  of  “a  creek  with  a  [sandy  or  pebbly']  shoreJ' 
And  again  we  observe  that  the  island  of  Salmonetta  is  so  placed. 


1  One  place,  at  the  opening  of  the  Mestara  Valley  (see  Chart)  has  still  this  character. 
At  another  place  there  has  been  a  beach,  though  it  is  now  obliterated.  See  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  carefully  examined  tlie  bay,  and  whose  authority  in  any  question 
relating  to  the  geology  of  coasts  is  of  great  weight. 


1 

\ 

\ 


ST.  PAUL'S  BAY. 
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that  the  sailors,  looking  from  the  deck  when  the  vessel  was  at  an¬ 
chor,  could  not  possibly  be  aware  that  it  was  not  a  continuous 
part  of  the  mainland  ;  whereas,  while  they  were  running  her 
aground,  they  could  not  help  observing  the  opening  of  the  channel, 
which  would  thus  appear  (like  the  Bosphorus’)  “a  place  between 
two  seas,”  and  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  their  attention,  if 
some  current  resulting  from  this  juxtaposition  of  the  island  and 
the  coast  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  their  steering.”  And 
finally,  to  revert  to  the  fa.ct  of  the  anchors  holding  through  the 
night  (a  result  which  could  not  confidently  be  predicted),  we  find 
it  stated,  in  our  English  Sailing  Directions”,  that  the  ground  in  St. 
Paul’s  Bay  is  so  good,  that,  “  while  the  cables  hold,  there  is  no  danger, 
CLs  the  anchors  will  never  start." 

Malta  was  not  then  the  densely  crowded  island  which  it  has 
become  during  the  last  half-century.^  Though  it  was  well  known 
to  the  Eomans  as  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Sicily  ”,  and 
though  the  harbor  now  called  Valetta  must  have  been  familiar  to 
the  Greek  mariners  who  traded  between  the  East  and  the  West®, 
— much  of  the  island  was  doubtless  uncultivated  and  overrun 
with  wood.  Its  population  was  of  Phoenician  origin, — speaking  a 
language  which,  as  regards  social  intercourse,  had  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  Latin  and  Greek,  which  modern  Maltese  has  to  English  and 

»  This  illustration  is  from  Strabo,  who  uses  the  very  word  of  the  Bosphorus.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  equally  applicable  to  a  neck  of  land  between  two  seas,  like  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

2  Though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  “  two  seas  ”  two  moving  bodies  of  water, 
or  two  opposite  currents,  are  meant,  yet  it  is  very  possible  that  there  might  be 
a  current  between  Salmonetta  and  the  coast,  and  that  this  affected  the  steering  of  the 

vessel.  , 

3  Purdy,  p.  180.  In  reference  to  what  happened  to  the  ship  when  she  came  aground 
(ver.  4),  Mr.  Smith  lays  stress  upon  the  character  of  the  deposits  on  the  Maltese  coast. 
The  ship  “would  strike  a  bottom  of  mud,  graduating  into  tenacious  clay,  mto  which 
the  fore-part  would  fi.v  itself,  and  be  held  fast,  whilst  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the  force 

of  the  waves.” — p.  104.  _ 

«  The  density  of  the  Maltese  population,  at  the  present  day,  is  extraordinary  ;  but 
tliis  state  of  things  is  quite  recent.  In  Boisgelin  Undent  and  Modern  Malta,  180o)  wo 
find  it  stated  that  in  1.530  the  island  did  not  contain  quite  15,000  inhabitants,  and  that 
they  w'ere  reduced  to  10,000  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  in  the  grand-mastcrship  of  La 
Valetta.  Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  wars,  and  the  plagues  of  1592  and  lb76,  t  e 
numbers  in  1798  were  90,000.  (pp.  126,  127.)  Similar  statements  are  in  Mi6ge, 
Ilidoire  de  Malte. 

3  The  mention  of  it  in  Cicero’s  Verrine  orations  is  w'ell  known. 

«  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  the  manufactures  of  Malta,  of  the  wealth  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  of  its  handsome  buildings,  such  as  those  which  arc  now  characteristic  of  the 
place.  We  might  also  refer  to  Ovid  and  Cicero. 
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Italian.’  The  inhabitants,  however,  though  in  this  sense’  “bar¬ 
barians,”  were  favorably  contrasted  with  many  Christian  wreckers 
in  their  reception  of  those  who  had  been  cast  on  their  coast.  They 
showed  them  no  “ordinary  kindness;”  for  they  lighted  a  fire  and 
welcomed  them  all  to  the  warmth,  drenched  and  shivering  as  they 
were  in  the  rain  and  the  cold.  The  whole  scene  is  brought  verv 
vividly  before  us  in  the  sacred  narrative.  One  incident  has  become 
a  picture  in  St.  Paul’s  life,  with  which  every  Christian  child  is 
familiar.  The  Apostle  had  gathered  with  his  own  hand  a  heap  of 
sticks  and  placed  them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  came  “out  of  the 
heat  ”  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  The  poor  superstitious  people, 
when  they  saw  this,  said  to  one  another,  “This  man  must  be  a  mur¬ 
derer  :  he  has  escaped  from  the  sea :  but  still  vengeance  suffers 
him  not  to  live.”  But  Paul  threw  off  the  animal  into  the  fire  and 
suffered  no  harm.  Then  they  watched  him,  expecting  that  his 
body  would  become  swollen,  or  that  he  would  suddenly  fall  down 
dead.  At  length,  after  they  had  watched  for  a  long  time  in  vain, 
and  saw  nothing  happen  to  hini,  their  feelings  changed  as  violently 
as  those  of  the  Lystrians  had  done  in  an  opposite  direction’;  and 
they  said  that  he  was  a  god.  We  are  not  told  of  the  results  to 
which  this  occurrence  led,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  while  Paul 
repudiated,  as  formerly  as  Lystra^,  all  the  homage  w'hich  idolatry 
would  pay  to  him,  he  would  make  use  of  the  influence  acquired 
by  this  miracle,  for  making  the  Saviour  known  to  his  uncivilized 
benefactors. 

St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  work  many  miracles  during  his  stay  in 
Malta.  The  first  which  is  recorded  is  the  healing  of  the  father  of 
Publius,  the  governor  of  the  island,’  who  had  some  possessions* 
near  the  place  where  the  vessel  was  lost,  and  who  had  given  a  hos¬ 
pitable  reception  to  the  shipwrecked  strangers,  and  supplied  their 
wants  for  three  days.  The  disease  under  which  the  father  of  Pub- 

•  See  the  Essay  on  Mr.  Smith’s  work  in  the  NoHli,  British  Review  (p.  208)  for  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Malte.se  language,  especially  on  the  Arabic  name  of  what  is  stiU  called  the 
Apostle’s  fountain  {Ayn-tal-RxizzuV), 

>  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Eom.  i.  M  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11 ;  Col.  iii.  11 ;  for  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  the  N.  T.  s  p.  igg.  4  p 

s  We  observe  that  the  name  is  Eoman.  In  the  phrase  used  here  there  is  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  official  title,  more  especially  as  the  father  of  the  person  called  “  first  of  the 
ijiland”  was  alive.  And  inscriptions  containing  this  exact  title  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  island. 

» Acts  xxyiii.  7.  These  possessions  must  therefore  have  been  very  near  the  present 
country  residence  Df  the  English  Governor,  near  Citta  Vecchia. 
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•  ^ 

lius  was  sufiering  was  dysentery  in  an  aggravated  form.*  St.  Paul 
went  in  to  him  and  prayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him:  and  he 
recovered.  This  being  noised  through  the  island,  other  sufferers 
came  to  the  Apostle  and  were  healed.  Thus  he  was  empowered 
to  repay  the  kindness  of  these  islanders  by  temporal  services  in¬ 
tended  to  lead  their  minds  to  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind. 
And  they  were  not  wanting  in  gratitude  to  those,  whose  unexpected 
visit  had  brought  so  much  good  among  them.  They  loaded  them 
with  every  honor  in  their  power,  and,  when  they  put  to  sea  again, 
supplied  them  with  everything  that  was  needful  for  their  wants 
(v.  10). 

Before  we  pursue  the  concluding  part  of  the  vo3mge,  which  was 
so  prosperous  that  hardly  any  incident  in  the  course  of  it  is  re¬ 
corded,  it  may  be  useful  to  complete  the  argument  by  which  Malta 
is  proved  to  be  the  scene  of  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck,  by  briefly  noti¬ 
cing  some  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  this  view. 
It  is  true  that  the  positive  evidence  already  adduced  is  the  strong¬ 
est  refutation  of  mere  objections;  but  it  is  desirable  not  to  leave 
unnoticed  any  of  the  arguments  which  appear  to  have  weight  on 
the  other  side.  Some  of  them  have  been  carelessly  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  a  great  writer,  to  whom,  on  many  subjects,  we  might  be 
glad  to  yield  our  assent.”  Thus  it  is  argued,  that,  because  the 
vessel  is  saic^  to  have  been  drifting  in  the  Adriatic,  the  place  of 
shipwreck  must  have  been,  not  Malta  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  but 
Meleda  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  of  Ragusa”  should  have  been  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his 
order,  which  had  a  convent  on  that  small  island.  But  it  is  more 

1  xxviii.  8. 

2  “  The  belief  that  Malta  is  the  island  on  whieh  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  is  so  rooted  in 
the  common  Maltese,  and  is  cherished  with  such  a  superstitious  nationality,  that  the 
government  would  run  the  chance  of  exciting  a  tumult,  it  it,  or  its  representati\  cs,  un¬ 
warily  ridiculed  it.  The  supposition  itself  is  quite  absurd.  Not  to  argue  the  matter  at 
length,  consider  these  few  conclusive  facts : — The  narrative  speaks  of  the  ‘  barbarous 
people,’  and  ‘  barbarians,’  of  the  island.  Now,  our  Malta  was  at  that  time  fully  peopled 
and  highly  civilized,  as  w'c  may  surely  infer  from  Cicero  and  other  writers  A  viper 
comes  out  from  the  sticks  upon  the  fire  being  lighted  :  the  men  are  not  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  snake,  hut  imagine  first  a  murderer,  and  then  a  god,  from  the  harmless 
attack.  Now,  in  our  Malta,  there  are,  I  may  say,  no  snakes  at  all ;  which,  to  be  sure,  the 
Maltese  attribute  to  St.  Paul’s  having  cursed  them  away.  Melita  m  the  Adriatic  w'as  a 
perfectly  barbarous  island  as  to  its  native  population,  and  was,  and  is  now,  infested  with 
serpents.  Besides,  the  context  shows  that  the  scene  is  in  the  Adriatic.”— Coleridge  s 

Table  Talk,  p.  18.5.  ,  ,  .  i  j 

3  Padre  Georgi,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  suggested  that  the  Apostle  was  wrecked 

on  Mclida  in  the  Adriatic.  We  find  this  mistaken  theory  in  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the 
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sul'prising  ttat  the  view  should  have  been  maintained  by  other 
writers  since,'  For  not  only  do  the  classical  poets’  use  the  name 
“  Adria”  for  all  that  natural  division  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
lies  between  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  the  same  phraseology  is  found 
in  historians  and  geographers.  Thus  Ptolemy  distinguishes  clearly 
between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  Pausanias  says 
that  the  straits  of  Mes.sina  unite  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  with  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea;  and  Procopius’  considers  Malta  as  lying  on  the  boundary 
of  the  latter.  Nor  are  the  other  objections  more  successful.  It  is 
argued  that  Alexandrian  sailors  could  not  possibly  have  been  ig¬ 
norant  of  an  island  so  well  known  as  Malta  was  then.  But  surely 
they  might  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  harbor  of  Yaletta, 
without  being  able  to  recognize  that  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
they  came  during  the  storm.  A  modern  sailor  who  had  made 
many  passages  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  might  yet  be 
perplexed  if  he  found  himself  in  hazy  weather  on  some  part 
of  the  coast  of  Wales.'  Besides,  ’we  are  told  that  the  seamen 
did '  recognize  the  island  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore.’  It  is  con¬ 
tended  also  that  the  people  of  Malta  would  not  have  been  called 
barbarians.  But,  if  the  sailors  were  Greeks  (as  they  probably 
were),  they  would  have  employed  this  term,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
of  those  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  their  own.’  Again 
it  is  argued  that  there  are  no  vipers — that  there  is  hardly  any 
wood — in  Malta.  But  who  does  not  recognize  here  the  natural 
changes  which  result  from  the  increase  of  inhabitants’  and  culti¬ 
vation  ?  Within  a  very  few  jmars  there  was  wood  close  to  St. 

teiitL  century.  [Very  recently  the  same  view  has  been  advocated,  but  quite  inconclu- 
eively,  in  Mr.  Neale’s  Ecclesiological  Notes  on,  Dalmatia,  1831.] 

*,Mr.  Smith  has  efl’ectually  disposed  of  all  Bryant’s  arguments,  if  such  they  can  be 
called.  See  especially  his  Dissertation  on  the  island  Melita.  Among  those  who  have 
adopted  Bryant’s  view,  we  have  referred  by  name  only  to  Falconer. 

Ovid,  for  instance,  and  Horace. 

8  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  the  same  way.  We  should  also  bear  in 
mind  the  shipwreck  of  Josephus,  which  took  place  in  “  Adria.”  Some  (e.  g.  Mr.  Sharpe, 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Egypt)  have  identified  the  two  shipwrecks ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  harmonize  the  narratives. 

<Even  with  charts  he  might  have  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  apart  of  the  coast,  which 
he  had  never  seen  before.  And  we  must  recollect  that  the  ancient  mariner  had  no  charts. 

‘xxviii.  1.  »See  above,  p.  762,  n.  2. 

^  See  above,  note  on  the  population  of  Malta.  Sir  C.  Penrose  adds  a  circumstance, 
which  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  in  considering  this  question,  viz.  that,  m  the 
time  of  the  Knights,  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and 
that  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul’s  Bay  was  separated  off  by  a  line  of  fortification,  built 
for  fear  of  descents  from  Barbary  cruisers. 
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Paul’s  bay' ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  the  Fauna  of  any  country 
varies  with  the  vegetation.’'  An  argument  has  even  been  built  on 
the  supposed  fact,  that  the  disease  of  Publius  is  unknown  in  the 
island.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  by  a  simple  denial.®  Nor 
can  we  close  this  rapid  survey  of  objections  without  noticing  the 
insuperable  difficulties  which  lie  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  Meleda,  from  the  impossibility  of  reaching  it,  except  by  a 
miracle,  under  the  above-related  circumstances  of  weather,' — from 
the  disagreement  of  its  soundings  with  what  is  required  by  the 
narrative  of  the  shipwreck,® — and  from  the  inconsistency  of  its 
position  with  what  is  related  of  the  subsequent  voyage.® 

To  this  part  of  the  voyage  we  must  now  proceed.  After  three 
months  they  sailed  again  for  Italy  in  a  ship  called  the  Castor  and 
Pollux.’  Syracuse  was  in  their  track,  and  the  ship  put  into  that 
famous  harbor,  and  stayed  there  three  days.  Thus  St.  Paul  was 
in  a  great  historic  city  of  the  West,  after  spending  much  time  in 
those  of  greatest  note  in  the  East.  We  are  able  to  associate  the 
Apostle  of  the  Grentiles  and  the  thoughts  of  Christianity  with  the 
seenes  of  that  disastrous  expedition  which  closed  the  progress  of 
the  xlthenians  towards  our  part  of  Europe, — and  with  those  Punie 

»  This  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  an  English  resident  on  the  island. 

’  Some  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Smith. 

s  It  happens  that  the  writer  once  spent  an  anxious  night  in  Malta  with  a  fellow-travel¬ 
ler,  who  was  suffering  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

*  “  If  Euroclydon  blew  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  the  pilots  afraid  of  being  driven 
on  the  quicksands  (and  there  were  no  such  dangers  but  to  the  south-west  of  them)^  how 
could  it  be  supposed  that  they  could  be  driven  north  towards  the  Adriatic?  In  truth,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  well-appointed  ship  of  modem  days  to  get  from  Crete  into  and  up 
the  Adriatic  at  the  season  named  in  the  narrative,  the  north  winds  being  then  prevalent, 
and  strotig.  We  find  the  ship  certainly  driven  from  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  from  the 
Fair  Havens  towards  Clauda  (now  Gozzi),  on  the  south-west,  and  during  the  fourteen 
days’  continuance  of  the  gale,  we  are  never  told  that  Eurocl3'don  ceased  to  blow  5  and 
with  either  a  Gregalia  or  Levanter  blowing  hard,  St.  Paul’s  ship  could  not  possibly  have 
proceeded  up  the  Adriatic.” — Penrose  MS.  He  says  again :  “  How  is  it  possible  that  a 
ship  at  that  time,  and  so  circumstarvjed,  could  have  got  up  the  difficult  navigation  of  the 
Adriatic?  To  have  drifted  up  the  Adriatic  to  the  island  of  Melita  or  Melida,  in  the  re¬ 
quisite  curve,  and  to  have  passed  so  many  i.slands  and  other  dangers  in  the  route,  would, 
humanly  speaking,  have  been  impossible.  The  distance  from  Clauda  to  this  Melita  is 
not  less  than  780  geographical  miles,  and  the  wind  must  have  long  been  from  the  south  to 
make  this  voj’age  in  fourteen  days.  Now,  from  Clauda  to  Malta,  there  is  not  any  one 
danger  in  a  direct  line,  and  we  see  that  the  distance  and  direction  of  drift  will  both  agree. 

®  This  is  clearly  shown  on  the  Austrian  chart  of  that  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

*  From  the  Adriatic  Melida  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  gone  to  Brundu- 
siuni  or  Ancona,  and  thence  by  land  to  Rome ;  and,  even  in  going  by  sea,  Sj’racuse  would 
have  been  out  of  the  course,  whereas  it  is  in  the  direct  track  from  Malta. 

’  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  such  was  its  name,  if  such  was  its  “  sign,”  i.  e.  the  sculp- 
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Wars,  which  ended  in  bringing  Africa  under  the  yoke  of  Eome. 
We  are  not  told  whether  St.  Paul  was  permitted  to  go  on  shore 
at  Syracuse;  but  from  the  courtesy  shown  him  by  Julius,  it  is 
probable  that  this  permission  was  not  refused.  If  he  landed,  he 
would  doubtless  find  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  in  abundance,  in 
so  great  a  mercantile  emporium ;  and  would  announce  to  them 
the  Glad  Tidings  which  he  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  “to  the 
Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Gentile.”  Hence  we  may  without  diffi- 
culty  give  credit  to  the  local  tradition,  which  regards  St.  Paul  as 
the  first  founder  of  the  Sicilian  church. 

Sailing  out  of  that  beautiful  land-locked  basin,  and  past  Orty- 
gia,  once  an  island^  but  then  united  in  one  continuous  town  with 
the  buildings  under  the  ridge  of  Epipolm. — the  ship  which  carried 
St.  Paul  to  Rome  shaped  her  course  northwards  towards  the  straits 
of  Messina.  The  weather  was  not  favorable  at  first :  they  were 
compelled  to  take  an  indirect  course’',  and  they  put  into  Rhegium, 
a  city  whose  patron  divinities  were,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
same  hero-protectors  of  seafaring  men,  “the  Great  Twin  Breth¬ 
ren,”  to  whom  the  ship  itself  was  dedicated.® 

Here  they  remained  one  day  (v.  13),  evidently  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind  to  take  them  through  the  Faro;  for  the  springing  up  of  a 
wind  from  the  south  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  following 
words.  This  wind  would  be  favorable,  not  only  for  carrying  the 
ship  through  the  straits,  but  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
If  the  vessel  was  single-masted*,  with  one  large  square  sail,  this 
wind  was  the  best  that  could  blow :  for  to  such  a  vessel  the  most 


tnred  or  painted  figures  at  the  prow.  It  was  natural  to  dedicate  ships  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  the  hero-patrons  of  sailors.  They  were  supposed  to  appear  in  those  lights 
which  are  called  by  modern  sailors  the  fires  of  St.  Elmo  ;  and  in  art  they  are  represented 
as  stars.  See  below  on  the  coins  of  Khegium. 

*  The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  its  old  limit. 

“Mr.  Smith’s  view  that  the  word  here  tendered  in  A.  V.  “fetching  a  compass,”  i.  e. 
“ping  round  means  simply  “  beating ”  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  that  of  Mr.  Le- 
win,  who  siiposes  that  “  as  the  wind  was  westerly,  and  they  were  under  shelter  of  the 
high  mountainous  range  of  Etna  on  their  left,  they  were  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea  in . 
order  to  fill  their  sails,  and  so  come  to  Eheginm  by  a  circuitous  sweep.”  He  adds  in  a 
note,  that  he  “  was  informed  by  a  friend  that  when  he  made  the  voyage  from  Syracuse  to 
Khegium,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  took  a  similar  circuit  for  a  similar  reason.” 

“  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Some  (Battle  of  Lake  Eegillus).  One  of  these  coins,  exhibiting 
the  heads  of  the  twin-divinities  with  the  stars,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

<  We  cannot  assume  this  to  have  been  the  case,  but  it  is  higlily  probable.  See  above. 
We  niaj  refer  heie  to  the  representation  of  the  harbor  of  Ostia  on  the  coin  of  Nero,  given 
at  end  of  Chap.  XXIV .  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor  are  single- 
masted. 
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advantageous  point  of  sailing  is  to  run  riglit  before  tbe  wind’ ; 
and  Puteoli  lies  nearly  due  north  from  Ehegium.  The  distance  is 
about  182  miles.  If  then  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  stated  above  (p,  723),  that  she  sailed  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour”,  the  passage  would  be  accomplished  in  about  twen¬ 
ty-six  hours,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  account  of  St.  Luke, 
who  says  that,  after  leaving  Ehegium,  they  came,  the  next  day 
to  Puteoli. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  day  they  would  see  on  the  left  the 
volcanic  cone  and  smoke  of  Strornboli,  the  nearest  of  the  Liparian 
islands.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  would  have  neared  that 
projecting  part  of  the  mainland,  which  forms  the  southern  limit 
of  the  bay  of  Salerno”.  Sailing  across  the  wide  opening  of  this 
gulf,  they  would,  in  a  few  hours,  enter  that  other  bay,  the  bay  of 
Naples,  in  the  northern  part  of  which  Puteoli  was  situated.  No 
long  description  need  be  given  of  that  baj",  which  has  been  made 
familiar,  by  every  kind  of  illustration,  even  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  it.  Its  south-eastern  limit  is  the  promontory  of  Minerva, 
with  the  island  of  Caprese  opposite,  which  is  so  associated  with 
the  memory  of  Tiberius,  that  its  cliffs  still  seem  to  rise  from  the 
blue  waters  as  a  monument  of  hideous  vice  in  'the  midst  of  the 
fairest  scenes  of  nature.  The  opposite  boundary  was  the  promon¬ 
tory  of  Misenum,  where  one  of  the  imperial  fleets*  lay  at  anchor 
under  the  shelter  of  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida.  In  the  * 
intermediate  space  the  Campanian  coast  curves  round  in  the  love¬ 
liest  forms,  with  Vesuvius  as  the  prominent  feature  of  the  view. 
But  here  one  difference  must  be  marked  between  St.  Paul’s  day 
and  our  own.  The  angry  neighbor  of  Naples  was  not  then  an 
unsleeping  volcano,  but  a  green  and  sunny  background  to  the 
bay,  with  its  westward  slope  covered  with  vinesh  No  one  could 
have  suspected  that  the  time  was  so  near,  when  the  admiral  of  the 

>  Smith,  p.  180. 

2  We  cannot  agree  with  the  N.  Brit.  Eeviewer  in  doubting  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  conclusion  on  this  point. 

3  Seethe  Sailing  Directions,  129—133,  with  the  Admiralty  charts,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  coast  between  Cape  Spartivento  (Pr.  Palinurum)  and  Cape  Campanella  (Pr.  Mi¬ 
ner  vos). 

<The  fleet  of  the  “Upper  Sea”  was  stationed  at  Ravenna,  of  the  “Lower”  at 
Misenum. 

0  So  it  is  described  by  Martial  and  others.  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  as  very  fertile 
at  its  base,  though  its  summit  was  barren,  and  full  of  apertures,  which  showed  the  traces 
of  earlier  volcanic  action. 
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fleet  at  Misenum  would  be  lost  in  its  fiery  eruption* ;  and  little  did 
the  Apostle  dream,  when  he  looked  from  the  vessel’s  deek  aeross 
the  bay  to  the  right,  that  a  ruin  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah,  hung  over  the  fair  eities  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
that  the  Jewish  prineess,  who  had  so  lately  conversed  with  him  in 
bis  prison  at  Caesarea,  would  find  her  tomb  in  that  ruin,  with  the 
child  she  had  born  to  Felixb 

By  this  time  the  vessel  was  well  within  the  island  of  Capreae 
and  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the  idlers  of  Puteoli  were 
already  crowding  to  the  pier  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  corn-ship.  So  we  may  safely  infer  from  a  vivid  and  descrip¬ 
tive  letter  preserved  among  the  correspondence  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca.  He  says  that  all  ships,  on  rounding  into  the  bay  within 
the  above-mentioned  island  and  promontory,  were  obliged  to  strike 
their  topsails,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian  corn- vessels, 
which  were  thus  easily  recognized,  as  soon  as  they  hove  in  sight; 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  moralize  on  the  gathering  and  crowding 
of  the  people  of  Puteoli,  to  watch  these  vessels  coming  in.  Thus 
we  are  furnished  with  new  circumstances  to  aid  our  efforts  to  real¬ 
ize  the  arrival  of  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
with  St.  Paul  on  board.  And  if  we  wish  still  further  to  associate 
this  event  with  the  history  and  the  feeling  of  the  times,  we  may 
turn  to  an  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  which  is  preserved 
V  to  us  by  Suetonius.  The  Emperor  had  been  seized  with  a  fever¬ 
ish  attack — it  was  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness — and  was 
cruising  about  the  bay  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  when  an 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  was  coming  to  her  moorings,  and  passed 
close  by.  The  sailors  recognized  the  old  man,  whom  the  civilized 
world  obeyed  as  master  and  was  learning  to  worship  as  God :  and 
they  brought  out  garlands  and  incense,  that  they  might  pay  him 
divine  honors,  saying  that  it  was  by  his  providence  that  their 
voyages  were  made  safe  and  that  their  trade  was  prosperous. 
Augustus  was  so  gratified  bjr  this  worship,  that  he  immediately 
distributed  an  immense  sum  of  gold  among  his  suite,  exacting 
from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  expend  it  all  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Alexandrian  goods.  Such  was  the  interest  connected  in 
the  first  century  with  the  trade  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoli. 
Such  w^as  the  idolatrous  homage  paid  to  the  Eoman  Emperor. 

*  See  the  younger  Pliny’s  description  of  his  uncle’s  death,  Ef.  vi.  16. 

^  Josephus.  See  above,  p.  688. 
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The  only  difference,  when  the  Apostle  of  Christ  came,  was  that 
the  vice  and  corruption  of  the  Empire  had  increased  with  the 
growth  of  its  trade,  and  that  the  Emperor  now  was  not  Augustus 
but  Nero. 

In  this  wide  and  sunny  expanse  of  blue  waters,  no  part  was 
calmer  or  more  beautiful  than  the  recess  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  bay,  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli.  It  was  naturally  sheltered 
by  the  surrounding  coasts,  and  seemed  of  itself  to  invite  both  the 
gratification  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  formation  of  a  mercantile 
harbor.  Baioe  was  devoted  to  the  former  purpose;  it  was  to  the 
invalids  and  fashionable  idlers  of  Home  like  a  combination  of 
Brighton  and  Cheltenham.  Puteoli,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
inner  bay,  was  the  Liverpool  of  Italy.  Between  them  was  that 
inclosed  reach  of  water,  called  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which  contained 
the  ovster-beds  for  the  luxurious  tables  ot  Pome,  and  on  the  sur- 
face  of  which  the  small  yachts  of  fashionable  visitors  displayed 
their  colored  sails.  Still  further  inland  was  that  other  calm  basin, 
the  Lacus  Avernus,  which  an  artificial  passage  connected  with  the 
former,  and  thus  converted  into  a  harbor.  Not  far  beyond  was 
Cumm,  once  a  flourishing  Greek  city,  but  when  the  Apostle 
visited  this  coast,  a  decayed  country  town,  famous  only  for  the 
recollections  of  the  Sibyl.^ 

We  must  return  to  Puteoli.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  725)  how 
it  divided  with  Ostia  the  chief  commerce  by  sea  between  Eorne 
and  the  provinces.  Its  early  name,  when  the  Campanian  shore 
was  Greek  rather  than  Italian,  was  Dicaearchia.  Under  its  new 
appellation  (which  seems  to  have  had  reference  to  the  mineral 
springs  of  the  neighborhood^)  it  first  began  to  have  an  important 
connection  with  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  was  the  place 
of  embarkation  for  armies  proceeding  to  Spain,  and  the  landing- 
place  of  ambassadors  from  Carthage.  Ever  afterwards  it  was  an 
Italian  town  of  the  first  rank.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  it  be¬ 
came  the  Flavian  Colony,  like  the  city  in  Palestine  from  which 
St.  Paul  had  sailed^ ;  but  even  from  an  earlier  period  it  had  colo¬ 
nial  privileges,  and  these  had  just  been  renewed  under  Nero.  It 
was  intimately  associated  both  with  this  Emperor  and  with  two 
others  who  preceded  him  in  power  and  in  crime.  Close  by  Baite, 

1  See  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  1. 

2  It  WU8  named  either  from  the  springs  (.aputeis),  or  from  their  stench  (a  putendo). 

s  See  above  on  Cassarea,  p.  6y5. 
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across  tlie  bay,  was  Bauli,  where  the  plot  was  laid  for  the  murder 
of  Agrippina.'  Across  these  waters  Caligula  built  his  fantastic 
bridge ;  and  the  remains  of  it  were  probably  visible  when  St. 
Paul  landed."  Tiberius  had  a  more  honorable  monument  in  a 
statue  (of  which  a  fragment  is  still  seen  by  English  travellers  at 
Pozzuoli),  erected  during  St.  Paul’s  life  to  commemorate  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  the  Asiatic  cities  overthrown  by  an  earthquake."  But 
the  ruins  which  are  the  most  interesting  to  us  are  the  .seventeen 
piers  of  the  ancient  mole,  on  which  the  lighthouse  stood,  -and 
Avithin  which  the  merchant-men  were  moored.  Such  is  the  prover¬ 
bial  tenacity  of  the  concrete  which  was  used  in  this  structure  ,  that 
it  is  the  most  perfect  ruin  existing  of  any  ancient  Eoman  harbor. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  Chapter,  we  spoke  of  the  close  mercantile 
relationship  which  subsisted  between  Egypt  and  this  city.  And 
this  remains  on  our  minds  as  the  prominent  and  significant  fact  of 
its  history, — whether  we  look  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mole  and 
think  of  such  voyages  as  those  of  Titus  and  Vespasian",  or  wan¬ 
der  among  the  broken  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis",  or  read 
the  account  which  Philo  gives  of  the  singular  interview  of  the 
Emperor  Caligula  with  the  Jewish  ambassadors  from  Alexandria.’ 

Puteoli,  from  its  trade  with  Alexandria  and  the  East,  must 
necessarily  have  contained  a  colony  of  Jews,  and  they  must  ha^m 
had  a  close  connection  with  the  Jews  of  Home.  What  was  true 
of  the  Jews,  would  probably  find  its  parallel  in  the  Christians. 
St.  Paul  met  with  disciples  here";  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  among 
them,  they  were  in  prompt  communication  on  the  subject  with 
their  brethren  in  Eome."  The  Italian  Christians  had  long  been 
looking  for  a  visit  from  the  famous  Apostle,  though  they  had  not 
expected  to  see  him  arrive  thus,  a  prisoner  in  chains,  haj'dly  saved 
from  shipwreck.  But  these  sufferings  would  only  draw  their  hearts 
more  closely  towards  him.  They  earnestly  besought  him  to  stay 
some  days  with  them,  and  Julius  was  able  to  allow  this  request  to 
be  complied  with.’"  Even  when  the  voyage  began,  we  saw  that 

1  Nero  had  murdered  his  mother  about  two  years  before  St.  Paul’s  coming. 

2  Some  travellers  have  mistaken  the  remains  of  the  mole  for  those  of  Caligula’s  bridge. 
But  that  was  only  a  wooden  structure. 

3  The  pedestal  of  this  statue,  with  the  allegorical  representations  of  the  towns,  is  still 
extant. 

^  The  well-known  Poezolam,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  ^  ®  See  p.  726. 

«  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  at  Pozzuoli.  It  is  described  in  the  guide 
hooks.  Philo  Leg.  ad  Caium.  ®  Acts  xxviii.  14.  »  See  ver.  15. 

It  is  not  clearly  stated  who  urged  this  stay.  Possibly  it  was  Julius  himself.  It  is  at 
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he  was  courteous  and  kind  towards  his  prisoner ;  and,  after  all  the 
varied  and  impressive  incidents  which  have  been  recounted  in  this 
Chapter,  we  should  indeed  he  surprised  if  we  found  him  unwilling 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  one  by  whom  his  own  life  had 
been  preserved. 


Coin  of  Rhegiiim.i 


at  all  events  evident  from  ver.  15  tliat  they  did  stay ;  otherwise  there  would  not  have 
been  time  for  the  intelligence  of  St.  Paul’s  lauding  to  reach  Rome  so  long  before  his  own 
arrival  there. 

1  From  the  British  Museum.  The  heads  and  stars  are  those  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  See 
p.  765,  n.  7,  and  page  766,  n  3. 
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The  Appian  Way.— Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns. — Entrance  into 
Eome. — The  Praetorian  Prefect. — Description  of  the  City. — Its  Population. — 
The  Jews  in  Rome. — The  Roman  Church. — St.  Paul’s  Interview  with  the 
Jews. — His  Residence  in  Rome. 

The  last  Chapter  began  with  a  description  of  the  facilities  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ancients  for  travelling  by  sea  ;  this  must  begin  with 
a  reference  to  their  best  opportunities  of  travelling  by  land.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  some  of  the  most  important  roads  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire :  now  we  are  about  to  trace  the 
Apostle’s  footsteps  along  that  road,  which  was  at  once  the  oldest 
and  most  frequented  in  Italy,  and  which  was  called,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  all  others,  the  “  Queen  of  Roads.”  We  are  no  longer 
following  the  narrow  line  of  compact  pavement  across  Macedonian 
plains  and  mountains,*  or  through  the  varied  scenery  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Asia  Minor :  but  we  are  on  the  most  crowded  approach 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  praetors  and  pro- 
consuls,  embassies,  legions,  and  turms  of  horse,  “  to  their  provin¬ 
ces  hasting  or  on  return,”  which  Milton,* — in  his  description  of 
the  City  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  nations, — has  called  us  to 
behold  “  in  various  habits  on  the  Appian  road.” 

Leaving  then  all  consideration  of  Puteoli,  as  it  was  related  to 
the  sea  and  to  the  various  places  on  the  coast,  we  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  its  communications  by  land  with  the  towns  of  Campania  and 
Latium.  The  great  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  the  Way  constructed  by 
Appius  Claudius,  which  passed  through  Capua,®  and  thence  to 

1  For  the  Via  Egiiatia,  see  pp.  2S8,  289.  =  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv. 

®  The  Via  Appia,  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  Roman  roads,  was  constructed  as  far 
as  Capua,  A.  u.  c.  442,  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius.  Eight  hundred  years  afterwards, 
Procopius  was  astonished  at  its  appearance.  He  describes  it  as  broad  enough  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  each  other,  and  as  made  of  stones  brought  from  some  distant  quarry,  and 
so  fitted  to  each  other,  that  they  seemed  to  be  thus  formed  by  nature,  rather  than  cement¬ 
ed  by  art.  He  adds  that,  notwithstanding  the  traffic  of  so  many  ages,  the  stones  were  not 
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Brundusium  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.*  Puteoli  and  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  lay  some  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  main  road:  but 
communicated  with  it  easily  by  well-travelled  cross-roads.  One 
of  them  followed  the  coast  from  Puteoli  northwards,  till  it  joined 
the  Appian  Way  at  Sinuessa,  on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Cam¬ 
pania.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  road  was  not  constructed 
till  the  reign  of  Domitian.*  Our  attention,  therefore,  is  called  to 
the  other  cross-road  which  led  directly  to  Capua.  One  branch  of 
it  left  the  coast  at  Cumae,  another  at  Puteoli.  It  was  called  the 
“  Campanian  Way,”  and  also  the  “  Consular  Way.”  It  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  during  the  Republic,  and  was  doubtless 
the  road  which  is  mentioned,  in  an  animated  passage  of  Horace’s 
Epistles,  as  communicating  with  the  baths  and  villas  of  Baise.® 

The  first  part  then  of  the  route  which  Julius  took  with  his  pris¬ 
oners  was  probably  from  Puteoli  to  Capua.  All  the  region  near 
the  coast,  however  transformed  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  vol¬ 
canic  forces  which  are  still  at  work,  is  recognized  as  the  scene  of 
the  earliest  Italian  mythology,  and  must  ever  be  impressive  from 
the  poetic  images,  partly  of  this  world  and  partly  of  the  -next,  with 
which  Virgil  has  filled  it.  From  Cumae  to  Capua,  the  road  trav¬ 
erses  a  more  prosaic  district;  the  “Phlegraean  fields”  are  left 
behind,  and  we  pass  from  the  scene  of  Italy’s  dim  mythology  to 
the  theater  of  the  most  exciting  passages  of  her  history.  The 
whole  line  of  the  road  can  be  traced  at  intervals,  not  only  in  the 
close  neighborhood  of  Puteoli  and  Capua,  but  through  the  inter¬ 
mediate  villages,  by  fragments  of  pavement,  tombs,  and  ancient 
milestones. 

Capua,  after  a  time  of  disgrace  had  expiated  its  friendship  with 
Hannibal,  was  raised  by  Julius  Ctesar  to  the  rank  of  a  colony: 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  had  resumed  all  its  former  splendor: 
and  about  the  very  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  received  ac¬ 
cessions  of  dignity  from  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was  the  most 

displaced,  nor  had  they  lost  their  original  smoothness.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  date 
of  the  continuation  by  Beneventum  to  Brundusium,  nor  is  the  course  of  it  absolutely  as¬ 
certained. 

1  Here  it  came  to  the  customary  ferry  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and 
was  succeeded  on  the  other  side  by  the  Via  Egnatia.  Compare  p.  288. 

®  This  is  the  road  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pompous  yet  very  interesting  poem  of 
Statins,  Silv.  iv. 

3  See  the  vivid  passage  in  the  beginning  of  Ep.  i.  xv.,  where  we  see  that  the  road  was 
well  travelled  at  that  period,  and  where  its  turning  out  of  the  Via  Appia  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated. 
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important  city  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  between 
Rome  and  Brundusium.  That  part  of  the  line  with  which  Ave 
are  concerned,  is  the  northerly  and  most  ancient  portion.  The 
distance  is  about  125  miles:  and  it  may  he  naturally  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  divi-sion  is  appropriate,  whether  in  regard 
to  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country,  or  the  modern  politi¬ 
cal  boundaries.  The  point  of  division  is  where  Terraciua  is  built 
at  the  base  of  those  eliffs,’  on  which  the  city  of  Anxur  was  of  old 
proudly  situated,  and  where  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  sed,  unites  (or  united  recently)  the  Papal  States  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  distance  from  Capua  to  Terraciua  is  about  seventy  Ro¬ 
man  miles.  At  the  third  mile  the  road  crossed  the  river  Vultur- 
nus  at  Casilinum,  a  town  then  falling  into  decay.®  Fifteen  miles 
further  it  crossed  the  river  Save,  by  Avhat  was  then  called  the 
Campanian  Bridge.  Thence,  after  three  miles,  it  came  to  Sin- 
uessa  on  the  sea,  which  in  St.  Paul’s  day  was  reckoned  the  first 
town  in  Latium.  But  the  old  rich  Campania  extended  farther  to 
the  northward,  including  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  famous 
Falernian  district  through  which  we  pass,  after  crossing  the  Savo. 
The  last  of  thes^  hills  (where  the  vines  may  be  seen  trained  on 
elms,  as  of  old)  is  the  range  of  Massicus,  which  stretches  from 
the  coast  towards  the  Apennines,  and  finally  shuts  out  from  the 
traveller,  as  he  descends  on  the  farther  side,  all  the  prospect  of 
Vesuvius  and  the  coast  near  Puteoli.  At  that  season,  both  vines 
and  elms  would  have  a  winterly  appearance.  But  the  traces  of 
spring  Avould  be  visible  in  the  willows ;  among  which  the  Liris 
flows  in  many  silent  windings  — from  the  birthplace  of  Marius  in 
the  mountains^ —  to  the  eity  and  the  swamps  by  the  sea,  which 
the  ferocity  of  his  mature  life  hp,s  rendered  illustrious.  After 
leaving  Minturnse,  the  Appian  Way  passes  on  to  another  place, 
whieh  has  different  associations  with  the  later  years  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  We  speak  of  Formias,^  with  its  long  street  by  the  shore 
of  its  beautiful  bay,  and  with  its  villas  on  the  seaside,  and  above 

1  The  modern  Terracina  is  by  the  sea  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  present  road  pass¬ 
es  that  way.  The  ancient  road  ascended  to  Anxur,  which  was  on  the  summit. 

“  The  operations  on  the  Volturnp  in  Garibaldi’s  recent  campaign  are  very  fresh  in  our 
recollection. 

®  The  Garigliano  rises  near  Arpinum,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Cicero. 

*  This  is  Mola  di  Gaeta,  just  opposite  the  fortress  which  has  been  so  notorious  in  recent 
passages  of  Italian  history. 
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it ;  among  wliicli  was  one  of  Cicero’s  favorite  retreats  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  political  world,  and  where  at  last  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  assassins.*  Many  a  lectica,^  or  palanquin,  such  as  that 
in  which  he  was  reclining  when  overtaken  by  his  murderers,  may 
have  been  met  by  St.  Paul  in  his  progress, —  with  other  carriages, 
with  which  the  road  would  become  more  and  more  crowded, — 
the  cisium,^  or  light  cabriolet,  of  some  gay  reveller,  on  his  way  to 
Baiae, — or  the  four-wheeled  rheda,^  full  of  the  family  of  some 
wealthy  senator  quitting  the  town  for  the  country.  At  no  great 
distance  from  Pormise  the  road  left  the  sea  again,  and  passed, 
where  the  substructions  of  it  still  remain,  through  the  defiles  of 
the  Ccecuban  hills,  with  their  stony  but  productive  vineyards. 
Thence  the  traveller  looked  down  upon  tlie  plain  of  Fundi,  which 
retreats  like  a  bay  into  the  mountains,  with  the  low  lake  of  xVmy- 
cl£c  between  the  town  and  the  sea.  Through  the  capricious  care, 
with  which  time  has  pi'eserved  in  one  place  what  is  lost  in  anoth¬ 
er,  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  way  is  still  the  street  of  this, 
the  most  northerly  town  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  We  have  now  in  front  of  us  the  mountain  line,  which  is 
both  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,’  and  the  natural  division 
of  the  Apostle’s  journey  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Where  it  reaches 
tlie  coast,  in  bold  limestone  precipices,  there  Anxur  was  situated 
with  its  houses  and  temples  high  above  the  sea.® 

After  leaving  Anxur,  the  traveller  observes  the  high  land  re- 
ti’catiiig  again  from  the  coast,  and  presently  finds  himself  in  a 
wide  and  remarkable  plain,  enclosed  towards  the  interior  by  the 
sweep  of  the  bine  Yolscian  mountains,  and  separated  by  a  belt 
of  forest  from  the  sea.  Here  are  the  Pomptine  marshes, — “  the 
only  marshes  ever  dignified  by  classic  celebrity.”  The  descripti\c 
lines  of  tlie  Roman  satirist  have  wonderfully  concurred  with  the 
continued  unhealthiness  of  the  half-drained  morass,  iii  piesei\- 

1  See  Plutarcli’s  description  of  his  death. 

=  The  Itclkoi,  or  couches  carried  by  bearers,  were  in  constant  use  both  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  a  traveller  could  hardly  go  from  Puteoli  to  Rome  without  seeing  many  of  them. 

•’  Seneca  says  you  could  write  in  the  cisium,  whence  we  must,  infer  that  such  carriages 
[if  they  had  springs]  were  often  as  comfortable  as  those  of  modern  times. 

<  “  Tota  domus  rheda  componitur  una.”  (Juv.  iii.  10).  The  rem.yk  just  made  on  the 
cisium  is  equally  applicable  to  the  larger  carriage.  Cicero  says  in  one  of  his  Cilician 
letters  that  he  dictated  it  while  seated  in  his  rheda. 

*  Or  of  what  were  till  lately  the  Papal  States. 

'  See  Hor.  Sat.  i.  v.  25,  26,  and  many  other  passages  in  Roman  poets.  There  are  here 
still  the  substructions  of  large  temples,  one  of  them  probably  that  of  Jupiter,  to  whom 
the  town  was  dedicated. 
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ing  a  living  commentary  on  that  fifteenth  verse  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Acts,  which  exhibits  to  us  one  of  the  most  touching 
passages  in  the  Apostle’s  life.  A  few  miles  beyond  Terracina, 
where  a  fountain,  grateful  to  travellers,  welled  up  near  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Feronia,  was  the  termination  of  a  canal,  which  was 
formed  by  Aug-ustus  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshes, 
and  which  continued  foi;  twenty  miles  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Over  this  distance,  travellers  had  their  clioice,  whether  to  proceed 
by  barges  dragged  by  mules,  or  on  the  pavement  of  the  way  it- 
selfd  It  is  impossible  to  know  which  plan  was  adopted  by  Julius 
and  his  prisoners.  If  we  suppose  the  former  to  have  been  chosen, 
we  have  the  aid  of  Horace’s  Satire  to  enable  us  to  imagine  the 
incidents  and  the  company,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  tlie  Apostle 
came,  unknown  and  unfriended,  to  the  corrupt  metropolis  of  the 
world.  And  yet  he  was  not  so  unfriended  as  he  may  possibly 
have  thought  himself  that  day,  in  his  progress  from  Anxur  across 
the  watery,  unhcallhy  plain.  On  the  arrival  of  the  [larty  at  Appii 
Forum,  which  was  a  town  where  the  mules  were  unfastened,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  canal,  and  is  described  by  the  satirist  as  full 
of  low  tavern-keepers  and  bargemen,  — ^at  that  meeting-place 
where  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  had  often  crossed 
one  another’s  path, —  on  that  day,  in  the  motley  and  vulgar  crowd, 
some  of  the  few  Christians  who  were  then  in  the  world  suddenly 
recognized  one  another,  and  emotions  of  holy  joy  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  sanctified  the  place  of  coarse  vice  and  vulgar  traffic.  The 
disciples  at  Rome  had  heard  of  the  Apostle’s  arrival  at  Puteoli, 
and  hastened  to  meet  him  on  the  way ;  and  the  prisoner  was 
startled  to  recognize  some  of  those  among  whom  he  had  labored, 
and  whom  he  had  loved,  in  the  distant  cities  of  the  East.  Wheth¬ 
er  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  there  it  is  needless  to  speculate. 
Whoever  might  be  the  persons,  they  were  brethren  in  Christ,  and 
their  presence  would  be  an  instantaneous  source  of  comfort  and 
strength.  We  have  ali-eady  seen  bn  other  occasions  of  his  life,* 
how  the  Apostle’s  heart  was  lightened  by  the  presence  of  his 
friends. 

About  ten  miles  farther  he  received  a  second  welcome  from  a 
similar  group  of  Clrristian  brethren.  Two  independent  compa- 
n’.es  had  gone  to  meet  him;  or  the  zeal  and  strength  of  one  party 

1  With  Horace’s  account  of  his  night-journey  on  the  canal  we  may  compare  Strabo. 

•  See  especially  p.  324. 
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had  outstripped  the  other.  At  a  place  called  the  Three  Taverns,* 
where  a  cross  road  from  the  coast  at  Antium  came  in  from  the 
left,  this  second  party  of  Christians  was  waiting  to  welcome  and 
to  honor  “  the  ambassador  in  bonds.”  With  a  lighter  heart  and 
a  more  cheerful  countenance,  he  travelled  the  remaining  seven¬ 
teen  miles,  which  brought  him  along  the  base  of  the  Alban  Hills, 
in  the  midst  of  places  well  known  and  famous  in  early  Eoman 
legends,  to  the  town  of  Aricia.  The  Great  Apostle  had  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  human  nature :  he  was  dejected  and  encouraged  by 
the  same  causes  which  act  on  our  spirits ;  he  too  saw  all  outward 
objects  in  “hues  borrowed  from  the  heart.”  The  diminution  of 
fatigue — the  more  hopeful  prospect  of  the  future — the  renewed 
elasticity  of  religious  trust — the  sense  of  a  brighter  light  on  all 
the  scenery  round  him — on  the  foliage  which  overshadowed  the 
road — on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  plain  to  the  left — on  the  high 
summit  of  the  Alban  Mount, —  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  is 
involved  in  St.  Luke’s  sentence, —  “  When  Paul  saiv  the  brethren, 
he  thanked  God  and  took  courageP 

The  mention  of  the  Alban  Mount  reminds  us  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  end  of  our  journey.  The  isolated  group  of  hills, 
which  is  called  by  this  collective  name,  stands  between  the  plain 
which  has  just  been  traversed  and  that  other  plain  which  is  the 
Campagna  of  Eomc.  All  the  bases  of  the  mountain  were  then 
(as  indeed  they  are  partially  now)  clustered  round  with  the  villas 
and  gardens  of  wealthy  citizens.  The  Appian  Way  climbs  and 
then  descends  along  its  southern  slope.  After  passing  Lanuvium 
it  crossed  a  crater-like  valley  on  immense  substructions,  which 
still  remain.®  Here  is  Aricia,  an  easy  stage  from  Eomc.®  The 
town  was  above  the  road ;  and  on  the  hill-side  swarms  of  beggars 
beset  travellers  as  they  passed.*  On  the  summit  of  the  next  rise, 

1  This  place  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  when  on  a  jouniey  from  Antium  to  Rome.  Ait.  ii. 

12.  From  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  to  have  been  not  very  far  from  the  mo¬ 
dern  Cisterna.  _  . 

2  The  present  road  is  carried  through  the  modem  town  of  Laricia,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  citadel  of  ancient  Aricia.  The  Appian  Way  went  across  the  valley  below 
See  Sir  W.  Cell’s  Campagna.  under  Aricia  and  Laricia:  see  also  an  article,  entitled  “  Ex- 
cursions  from  Rome  in  1843,”  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Classical  Museum,  p.  322.  The 
magnificent  causeway  or  viaduct,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  700  feet  long,  and  in  some 
places  70  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  enormous  squared  blocks  of  pepermo,  with  arches  for 

the  water  of  the  torrents  to  pass  through. 

3  It  was  Horace’s  first  halting-place.  The  distance  from  Rome  was  sixteen  miles. 

<  The  clivus  Aricinus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  satirists  as  swarming  with 

beggars. 
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Paul  of  Tarsus  would  obtain  his  first  view  of  Eome.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  prospect  was,  in  many  respects,  very  different 
from  the  view  which  is  now  obtained  from  the  same  spot.  It  is 
true  that  the  natural  features  of  the  scene  are  unaltered.  The 
long  wall  of  blue  Sabine  mountains,  with  Soracte  in  the  distance 
closed  in  the  Cainpagna,  which  stretched  far  across  to  the  sea  and 
round  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills.  But  ancient  Rome,  was  not, 
Lke  modern  Rome,  impressive  from  its  solitude,  standing  alone, 
witli  its  one  conspicuous  cupola,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  though 
beautiful  waste.  St.  Paul  would  see  a  vast  city,  covering  the 
Campagna,  and  almost  continuously  connected  by  its  suburbs 
with  the  villas  on  the  hill  Avhere  he  stood,  and  with  the  bright 
towns  which  clustered  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  opposite. 
Over  all  the  intermediate  space  were  the  houses  and  gardens, 
through  which  aqueducts  and  roads  might  be  traced  in  converg¬ 
ing  lines  towards  the  confused  mass  of  edifices  which  formed  the 
city  of  Rome.  Here  no  conspicuous  building,  eleA’atcd  aboAm  tlie 
rest  attracted  the  eye  or  the  imagination.  Ancient  Rome  had 
neither  cupola '  nor  campanile.  Still  less  had  it  any  of  those 
spires,  which  give  life  to  all  the  landscapes  of  Northern  Christen¬ 
dom.  It  was  a  wide-spread  aggregate  of  buildings,  which,  though 
separated  by  narroAV  streets  and  open  squares,  appeared,  Avhen 
seen  from  near  Aricia,  blended  into  one  indiscriminate  mass :  for 
distance  concealed  tlie  contrasts^  which  divided  the  crowded 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  the  dark  haunts  of  filth  and  misery, 
— from  the  theaters  and  colonnades,  the  baths,  the  temples  and 
palaces  Avith  gilded  roofs,  flashing  back  the  sun. 

The  road  descended  into  the  plain  at  Bovillge,  six  miles  from 
Aricia,  and  thence  it  proceeded  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  se¬ 
pulchers  of  illustrious  families  on  either  hand."  One  of  these 
Avas  the  burial  place  of  the  Julian  gens,  with  which  tlie  centu¬ 
rion  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners  Avas  in  some  way  connected.^ 
As  they  proceeded  over  the  old  pavement,  among  gardens  and 

’  The  Pantheon  was  indeed  built;  but  the  world  had  not  seen  any  instance  of  an  eleva¬ 
ted  dome,  like  that  of  St.  Sophia,  St.  Peter’s,  or  St.  Paul’s. 

“  See  below,  p.  781,  and  the  reference  to  1  Cor. 

3  Bovil'ffl  (not  far  from  FrnU>cdne]  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  Clodius  was  killed. 

‘  There  is  a  well-known  sentence  in  Cicero  having  reference  to  these  sepulchers.  That 
of  Cecilia  lAIetella  is  familiar  to  all  travellers.  Pompey’s  tomb  was  also  on  the  Apnian 
Way,  but  nearer  to  Aricia.  ‘ 

6  He  might  be  a  free-born  Italian  (like  Cornelius,  see  p,  132),  or  he  might  be  a  freedman, 
or  the  descendant  of  a  freedinan,  manumitted  by  some  members  of  the  Julian  house.  ' 
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modern  houses,  and  approached  nearer  the  busy  metropolis 
the  “  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in  on  various  errands  and 
in  various  costumes, — vehicles,  horsemen,  and  foot-passengers, 
soldiers  and  laborers,  Romans  and  foreigners,  became  more 
crowded  and  confusing.  The  houses  grew  closer.  They  were 
already  in  Rome.  It  was  impossible  to  define  the  commencement 
of  the  city.  Its  populous  portions  extended  far  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  marked  out  by  Servius.  The  ancient  wall,  with  its  once  sa¬ 
cred  pomoerium,  was  rather  an  object  for  antiquarian  interest, 
like  tlie  walls  of  York  or  Chester,  than  any  protection  against 
the  enemies  who  were  kept  far  aloof  by  the  legions  on  the  liont- 

ier. 

Yet  the  Porta  Capena  is  a  spot  which  we  can  hardly  leave  with¬ 
out  lingering  for  a  moment.  Under  this  arch  which  was  per- 
petuallv  dripping  with  the  water  of  the  aqueduct  that  wcntoi  er 
it 2 — had  passed  all  those  who,  since  a  remote  period  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  had  travelled  by  the  Appian  Way,— Uctorious  generals 
with  their  legions,  returning  from  foreign  service, —  emperors  and 
courtiers,  vagrant  representatives  of  every  form  of  Heathenism, 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  Jews  and  Christians.^  From  this  point  en¬ 
tering  within  the  city,  Julius  and  his  prisoners  moved  on,  with 
the  Aventine  on  their  left,  close  round  the  base  of  the  Ccelian, 
and  through  the  hollow  ground  which  lay  between  this  hill  and 
the  Palatine:  thence  over  the  low  ridge  called  Yelia,  where  af¬ 
terwards  was  built  the  arch  of  Titus  to  commemorate  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem;  and  then  descending,^  by  the  Sacra  Via,  into 
that  space  which  was  the  center  of  imperial  power  and  imperial 
magnificence,  and  associated  also  with  the  most  glorious  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Republic.  The  Forum  was  to  Rome  what  the 
Acropolis*  was  to  Athens,  the  heart  of  all  the  characteristic  in¬ 
terest  of  the  place.  Here  was  the  Milliarium  Aurem,  to  which 
the  roads  of  all  the  p-ovinccs  converged.  All  around  were  the 
stately  buildings,  which  were  raised  in  the  closing  years  of  flie 
Republic,  and  by  the  earlier  Emperors.  In  front  was  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  illustrious  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  Close 


1  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  62.  *  This  was  a  branch  of  the  Marc.an  aqueduct.  _ 

3  We  must  not  forget  that  close  by  this  gate  was  the  old  sanctuary  of  Egena  winch  m 
Juvenal’s  time  was  occupied  by  Jewish  beggars.  See  Sal.  in.  13,  vi.  54-,  already  referred 


4  This  slope,  from  the  arch  of  Titus  down  to  the  Forum,  was  called  the  Sacer  Clivus. 
»  See  p.  321. 
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on  tlic  l3ft,  covGi’ing  that  hill,  whose  name  is  associated  in  every 
modern  European  language  with  the  notion  of  imperial  splendor, 
were  the  vast  ranges  of  t\\Q  palaoe — the  “house  of  Ciesar”  (Pliil. 
iv.  22).  Here  were  the  household  troops  quartered  in  a  prceto- 
rium '  attached  to  the  palace.  And  here  (unless,  indeed,  it  was 
in  the  great  Preetorian  camp’^  outside  the  city  Avail)  Julius  gaye  up 
his  prisoner  to  Burrus,  the  Preetorian  Proefect,^  Avhose  official 
duty  it  was  to  keep  in  custody  all  accused  persons  Arho  were  to  be 
tried  before  the  Emperor. 

This  doubt,  Avhich  of  two  places,  someAvhat  distant  from  each 
other,  was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul  s  meeting  with  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Prietorian  guards,  gives  us  the  occasion  for  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  general  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  would  bo  nugatory  to  lay  much  stress,  as  is  too  often 
done,  on  its  “seven  hills:”  for  a  great  city  at  length  obliterates 
the  original  features  of  the  ground,  especially  Avhere  those  features 
were  naturally  not  very  strongly  marked.  The  description,  which 
is  easy  in  reference  to  Athens  or  Edinburgh,  is  hard  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Modern  London  or  ancient  Rome.  Nor  is  it  easy,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  world,  to  draw  any 
marked  lines  of  distinction  among  the  different  classes  of  buildings. 
It  is  true  the  contrasts  are  really  great ;  but  details  are  lost  in  a 
distant  view  of  so  vast  an  aggregate.  The  two  scourges  to  which 
ancient  Rome  Avas  most  exposed,  revealed  very  palpably  the  con¬ 
trast,  both  of  the  natural  ground  and  the  human  structures  which 
by  the  general  observer  might  be  unnoticed  or  forgotten.  When 
the  Tiber  was  flooded,  and  the  muddy  waters  converted  all  the 
streets  and  open  places  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  into  lakes 
and  canals,  it  would  be  seen  very  clearly  how  much  loAver  Avere 
the  Forum  and  the  Campus  Martius,  than  those  three  detached 
hills  (the  Capitoline,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Aventine)  which  rose 


’  tl'at  Wieseler  has  proved  that  the  in  Phil.  i.  13,  denotes  the  quar 

ers  of  the  household  troops  attached  to  the  Emperors  residence  on  the  Pa'atine  ^  See 
the  beginning  of  Ch.  XXVI.  a.atme.  See 

(The  establishment  of  this  camp  was  the  work  of  Tiberius.  Its  place  is  still  clearW 
visib  e  m  the  great  rectangular  projection  in  the  walls,  on  the  north  of  the  city  In  sf 

This  is  the  accurate  translation  of  Acts  xxviii  Ifi  TIip  n  j  • 

ready  ^e  most  important  subject  of  the  Emperor,  though  he  had  n{t  yet  riqubed  TlUht 
ex  ensive  junsdict.on  which  was  subsequently  conferred  upon  him.  \t  Z  ul  U  ^ 
1)  Burrus,  one  of  the  best  of  Nero’s  advisers,  was  Praetorian  Praefect. 
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near  the  river ;  and  those  four  ridges  (the  Ccelian,  the  Esquiliiie, 
the  Viminal,  and  the  Quirinal)  which  ascended  and  united  to¬ 
gether  in  the  higher  ground  on  which  the  Praetorian  camp  was 
situated.  And  when  fires  swept  rapidly  from  roof  to  roof,  and 
vast  ranges  of  buildings  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  one  night, 
that  contrast  between  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces 
'if  the  rich,  which  has  supplied  the  Apostle  with  one  of  his  most 
foicible  images,  would  he  clearly  revealed, — the' difference  be¬ 
tween  structures  of  “  sumptuous  marbles,  with  silver  and  gold,” 
which  abide  after  the  fire,  and  the  hovels  of  “  wood,  hay,  stub¬ 
ble,”  which  are  burnt  (1  Cor.  iii.  10  — 15). 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  modern  Rome,  with  a  desire  of  realizing 
to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Augustus  and  Nero,  we 
must  in  the  first  place  obliterate  from  our  view  that  circuit  of  walls, 
which  is  due  iii  various  proportions,  to  Aurelian,  Belisarius,  and 
Pope  Leo  IV.'  The  wall  through  which  the  Porta  Capena  gave 
admission,  was  the  old  Servian  enclosure,  which  embraced  a  much 
smaller  area :  though  we  must  bear  in  mind,  as  we  have  remark¬ 
ed  above,  that  the  city  had  extended  itself  beyond  this  limit,  and 
spread  through  various  suburbs,  far  into  the  country.  In  the 
next  place  we  must  observe  that  the  hilly  part  of  Romo,  which  is 
now  half  occupied  by  gardens,  was  then  the  most  populous,  while 
the  Campus  Martins,  now  covered  with  crowded  streets,  was  com¬ 
paratively  open.  It  was  only  about  the  close  of  the  Republic  that 
many  buildings  were  raised  on  the  Campus  Martius,  and  these 
were  chiefly  of  a  public  or  decorative  cliaracter.  One  of  these, 
the  Pantheon,  still  remains,  as  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  This,  indeed,  is  the  period  from  which  we  must  trace 
the  beginning  of  all  the  grandeur  of  Roman  buildings.  Till  the 
civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Ca3sar,  the  private  houses  of  the 
citizens  had  been  mean,  and  the  only  public  structures  of  note 
were  the  cloacae  and  the  aqueducts.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
ancient  fabric  of  the  constitution  broke  down,  and  while  success¬ 
ful  generals  brought  home  wealth  from  provinces  conquered  and 
plundered  on  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  City  began 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  now  and  imperial  magnificence. 
To  leave  out  of  view  the  luxurious  and  splendid  residences  which 

*  The  wall  of  Leo  IV.  is  that  which  eiiclo=es  the  Borgo  (said  to  be  so  oalled  from  the 
word  bur^h,  used  by  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims)  where  St.  Beter’s  and  the  Vatican  are  situ* 
ated. 
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wealthy  citizens  raised  for  their  own  uses,*  Pompcy  erected  the 
first  theater  of  stone,**  and  Julius  Caisar  surrounded  the  great 
Circus  with  a  portico.  From  this  time  the  change  went  on  rap¬ 
idly  and  incessantly.  The  increase  of  public  business  led  to  the 
erection  of  enormous  Basilicas.®  The  Forum  was  embellished  on 
all  sides.^  The  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  and  those  other 
temples  the  remains  of  which  are  still  conspicuous  at  the  base  of 
the  Capitoline  were  only  a  small  part  of  similar  buildings  raised 
by  Augustus.  The  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Tiberius  near  the 
same  place®  was  only  one  of  many  structures,  which  rose  in  rapid 
succession  to  decorate  that  busy  neighborhood.  And  if  we  wish 
to  take  a  wider  view,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  aqueducts, 
which  were  built,  one  by  one,  between  the  private  enterprises  of 
Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  recent  structures  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
We  may  not  go  farther  in  the  order  of  chronology.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Colosseum,  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and 
the  baths  of  other  emperors,  and  many  other  buildings  which  are 
now  regarded  as  the  conspicuous  features  of  ancient  Rome,  did 
not  then  exist.  We  are  describing  a  period  which  is  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Nero’s  fire.  Even  after  the  opportunity  which  that 
calamity  afforded  for  reconstructing  the  city,  Juvenal  complains 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  extend 
our  description  to  any  of  these  streets— whether  the  old  Vicus 
Tuscus,  with  its  cheating  shopkeepers,  which  led  round  the  base 
of  the  Palatine,  from  the  Forum  to  the  Circus, — or  the  aristocratic 
Carime  along  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline, — or  the  noisy  Suburra, 
in  the  hollow  between  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal,  which  had  sunk 

into  disrepute,  though  once  the  residence  of  Julius  Ciesar, _ we 

should  only  wander  into  endless  perplexity.  And  we  should  be 
equally  lost,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  discriminate  the  mixed  mul- 

1  Till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  houses  of  private  citizens  had  been  for  the  most  part 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  on  a  basement  of  stone.  The  houses  of  Crassus  and  Lepidus  were 
among  the  earlier  exceptions. 

2  This  theatre  was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Campus  JIartius.  Some  parts 

of  it  still  remain.  *  ‘ 

3  The  Roman  Basilica  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  since  it  contains  the  gei-m  of  the 
Christian  cathedral.  Originally  these  Basilicas  were  rather  open  colonnades  than  enclosed 
halls ;  but,  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  they  had  assumed  their  ultimate  form  of  a  nave  with 
aisles.  We  shall  refer  again  to  them  in  our  account  of  St.  Paul’s  last  trial. 

*  Three  well-known  Corinthian  columns,  of  the  best  period  of  art  under  the  Emperors 
remain  near  the  bass  of  the  Palatine.  They  are  popularly  called  the  remains  of  the  Tem^ 
pie  of  Jupiter  Stator:  perhaps  they  are  part  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

6  It  was  built  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  the  standards  of  Varus. 
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titude,  wliicli  were  crowded  on  the  various  landings  of  those  ms^t- 
Zte,'  or  piles  of  lodging  houses,  which  are  perhaps  hest  described 
by  comparing  them  to  the  houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  outward  appearance  of  the  city, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  trace  the  distinctive  features  of  all  the 
parts  of  that  colossal  population  which  filled  it.  Within  a  circuit 
of  little  more  than  twelve  miles'^  more  than  two  millions^  of  in¬ 
habitants  were  crowded.  It  is  evident  that  this  fact  is  only  ex¬ 
plicable  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  with  that  peculiarity  of 
the  houses  Avhich  has  been  alluded  to  above.  In  this  piodigious 
collection  of  human  beings,  there  were  of  course  all  the  contrasts 
which  are  seen  in  a  modern  city, — all  the  painful  lines  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  luxury  and  squalor,  wealth  and  want.  But  in  Rome 
all  these  differences  were  on  an  exaggerated  scale,  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  modified  further  all  social  relations.  The  free 
citizens  were  more  than  a  million:  of  these,  the  senatois  weie  so 
few  in  number,  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable the  knights,  who 
filled  a  great  proportion  of  the  public  offices,  were  not  more  than 
10,000  :  the  troops  quartered  in  the  city  may  be  reckoned  at  15,- 
000 :  the  rest  were  the  Plebs  xirhana.  That  a  vast  number  of 
these  would  be  poor,  is  an  obvious  result  of  the  most^  ordinary 
causes.  But,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  luxury  of  the  wealthier  classes 
did  not  produce  a  general  diffusion  of  trade,  as  it  does  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  city.  The  handicraft  employments,  and  many  of  what  we 
should  call  professions,’  were  in  the  hands  of  slaves ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Plebs  urbana  lived  on 
public  or  private  charity.  Yet  were  these  pauper  citizens  proud 
of  their  citizenship,  though  many  of  them  had  no  better  sleeping- 
place  for  the  night  than  the  public  porticoes  or  the  vestibules  of 

1  A  decree  was  issued  by  Augustus,  defiuing  the  height  to  which  these  insul<z  might  bo 


is  of  course  a  much  wider  circuit  than  that  of  the  Servian  wall.  The  present 

wall  as  we  have  said  above,  did  not  then  exist.  .  ,oo  i 

3  This  is  Hoek’s  calculation,  i.  ii.  131.  Bunsen,  in  the  Beschreibung  Roms  1. 183,  makes 
a  somewhat  lower  calculation.  Each  estimate  is  based,  though  m  d.fferent  ways,  on  tl  e 
Monumentum  Ancvranum.  For  remarks  on  the  very  low  estimate  of  M.  D™ 

Malle  in  his  Economic  Politique  des  Pomains,  see  Hoeck  in  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of 
the  second  part  of  his  first  volume,  and  Milman’s  note  on  Gibbon’s  thirty-first  chapter. 
The  estimate  of  2,000,000  agrees  with  that  of  the  f 

Smith’s  L.  of  Glog.  vol.  ii.  p.  748.  Mr.  Merivale  thinks  it  far  too  high.  mst.  of  iJo... 

wider  Emp.  vol.  iv.  pp.  516  528.  vno 

1  Befoi-r Augustus  there  were  1000  senators ;  he  reduced  them  to  about  700. 

Some  were  physicians,  others  were  engaged  in  education,  &c._ 
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temples.  They  cared  for  nothing  beyond  bread  for  the  day,  the 
games  of  the  Circus  ,  and  the  savage  delight  of  gladiatorial  shows. 
Manufactures  and  trade  they  regarded  as  the  business  of  the  slave 
and  the  foreigner.  The  number  of  the  slaves  was  perhaps  about 
a  million.  The  number  of  the  strangers  or  peregrini  was  much 
smaller ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their  varieties.  Every 
kind  of  nationality  and  religion  found  its  representative  in  Rome. 
But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  these  details.  The  most  obvious 
comparison  is  better  than  an  elaborate  description.  Rome  was 
like  London  with  all  its  miseries,  vices,  and  follies  exaggerated, 
and  without  Christianity. 

One  part  of  Rome  still  remains  to  be  described,  the  “  Traste- 
vere”  or  district  beyond  the  river.  ‘  This  portion  of  the  city  has 
been  known  in  modern  times  for  the  energetic  and  intractable 
character  of  its  population.  In  earlier  times  it  was  equally  noto¬ 
rious,  though  not  quite  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  the  residence 
of  a  low  rabble,  and  the  place  of  the  meanest  merchandise.  There 
is,  however,  one  reason  why  our  attention  is  particularly  called 
to  it.  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Jews,  the  “  Ghetto” 
of  ancient  Rome  and  great  part  of  it  was  doubtless  squalid  and 
miserable,  like  the  Ghetto  of  modern  Rome,®  though  the  Jews 
were  often  less  oppressed  under  the  Ciesars  than  under  the  Popes. 
Here  then,  on  the  level  ground,  between  the  windings  of  the 
muddy  river,  and  the  base  of  that  hilP  from  the  brow  of  which 
Porsena  looked  down  on  early  Rome,  and  where  the  French  within 
these  few  years  have  planted  their  cannon — we  must  place’  the 
home  of  those  Israelitish  families  among  whom  the  Gospel  bore 
its  first-fruits  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world :  and  it  w^as  on  these 
bridges,  which  formed  an  immediate  communication  from  the 
district  beyond  the  Tiber  to  the  Emperor’s  household  and  the 
guaids  on  the  Palatine, — that  those  despised  Jewish  beggars 
took  their  stand,  to  whom  in  the  place  of  their  exile  had  come  the 
hopes  of  a  better  citizenship  than  that  which  they  had  lost. 

>  Whether  the  wall  of  Servius  included  any  portion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  or 
not  (a  question  which  is  disputed  among  the  topogi-aphers  of  the  Italian  and  Gemian 
schools),  a  suburb  existed  there  under  the  imperial  regime. 

“We  learn  this  from  Philo. 

“  The  modem  Ghetto  is  in  the  filthy  quarter  between  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  the  old 
Fabrician  Bridge,  which  leads  to  the  island,  and  thence  to  the  Trestevere.  It  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  walls,  and  the  gates  are  closed  every  night  by  the  police.  The  number  of  Jews  is 
about  8000,  in  a  total  population  of  150,000. 

*  The  Janiculum. 
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The  Jewish  community  thus  established  in  Rome,  had  its  first 
beginnings  in  the  captives  brought  by  Pompey  after  his  eastern 
campaign.*  Many  of  them  were  mamimitted  ;  and  thus  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  freedmen.®  Frequent  ac¬ 
cessions  to  their  numbei'S  were  made  as  years  went  on — chiefly 
from  the  mercantile  relations  which  subsisted  between  Rome 
and  the  East.  Many  of  them  were  wealthy,  and  large  sums  were 
sent  annually  for  religious  purposes  from  Italy  to  the  mother 
country.^  Even  the  proselytes  contributed  to  these  sacred  funds.^ 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  religious  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  Roman  Jews  upon  the  various  Heathens  around 
them :  but  all  our  sources  of  information  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
it  was  very  considemble.®  So  long  as  this  influence  was  purely 
religious,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  persecution  from 
the  civil  power  resulted.  It  was  when  commotions  took  place  in 
consequence  of  expectations  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  or  when  vague 
suspicions  of  this  mysterious  people  were  more  than  usually  ex¬ 
cited,  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  cruelly  treated,  or  peremptorily 
banished.  Yet  from  all  these  cruelties  they  recovered  with  elastic 
force,  and  from  all  these  exiles  they  returned ;  and  in  the  early 
years  of  Nero,  which  were  distinguished  for  a  mild  and  lenient 
government  of  the  Empire’’,  the  Jews  in  Rome  seem  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  complete  toleration,  and  to  have  been  a  numerous,  wealthy, 
and  influential  community. 

The  Christians  doubtless  shared  the  protection  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Jews.  They  were  hardly  yet  sufficiently  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  self-existent  community,  to  provoke  any  independent 
hostility.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Christians,  so  far  as  they 
were  known  as  separate,  were  more  tolerated  than  the  Jews  ;  for, 

1  See  p.  42,  and  Remond’s  Gepchichte  der  Auebrestung  des  Judenthums,  referred  to 
there.  The  first  introduction  of  the  Jews  to  Rome  was  probably  the  embassy  of  the 
Slaccabces. 

2  This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  I’hilo. 

^  Here  again  Cicero  confirms  what  we  learn  from  Philo. 

Tac.  Mst.  V.  6. 

5  The  very  passages  (and  they  arc  numerous)  which  express  hatred  of  the  Jews  imply  a 
sense  of  their  infiueuce.  Again  many  Jews  were  Roman  citizens,  like  Josephus  and  St. 
Paul:  and  there  v/ere  numerous  proselytes  at  Rome,  especially  among  the  women  (see  for 
instance  .Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,5).  As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  conquest  of  Judma  brought 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  her  captive.  Hence  Seneca’s  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
Jews:  “  The  conquered  gave,  laws  to  their  conquerors.” 

«  The  good  period  of  Nero’s  reign— the  first  quingutnnium—had  not  yet  expired.  The 
full  toleration  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  is  implied  in  the  narration  of  St.  Paul’s  meeting  with 
the  elders,  as  well  as  in  a  passage  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  satirist  Persius. 
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not  having  the  same  expectation  of  an  earthly  hero  to  deliver 
them,  they  had  no  political  ends  in  view,  and  would  not  be  in 
the  same  danger  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  government. 
Yet  we  should  fall  into  a  serious  error,  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  all  the  Christians  in  Rome,  or  the  majority  of  them,  had 
formerly  been  Jews  or  Proselytes  ;  though  this  was  doubtless  true 
of  its  earliest  members,  who  may  have  been  of  the  number  that 
were  dispersed  after  the  first  Pentecost,  or,  possibly,  disciples  of 
our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  con¬ 
clusion  concerning  the  first  origin  and  early  growth  of  the  Churcli 
in  Rome  ;  *  though,  from  the  manifold  links  between  the  city  and 
the  provinces,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a  large 
and  flourishing  community.  Its  history  before  the  year  61  might 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius*, 
and  the  writing  of  St.  Paul’s  letter  from  Corinth.®  Even  in  the 
first  of  these  periods  there  might  be  points  of  connection  between 
the  Roman  Church  and  St.  Paul ;  for  some  of  those  whom  he 
salutes  (Rom.  xvi.  7,  11)  as  “kinsmen,”  are  also  said  to  have 
been  “  Christians  before  him.”  In  the  second  period  it  cannot 
well  be  doubted  that  a  very  close  connection  began  between  St. 
Paul  and  some  of  the  conspicuous  members  and  principal  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  edict  of  Claudius,  brought  them  in  large  numbers 
to  the  chief  towns  of  the  Levant ;  and  there  St.  Paul  met  them 
in  the  synagogues.  We  have  seen  what  results  followed  from 
his  meeting  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth.  They  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  stores  of  spiritual  instruction  which  he  had 
given  them  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  find  him,  as  is 
natural,  saluting  them  thus  : — Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my 
helpers  in  Christ  Jesus  :  who  have  for  my  sake  laid  down  their 
own  necks  :  unto  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles.  Likewise  greet  the  Church  that  is  in 
their  house.”  All  this  reveals  to  us  a  great  amount  of  devoted 
exertion  on  behalf  of  one  large  congregation  in  Rome ;  and  all 
of  it  distinctly  connected  with  St.  Paul.  And  this  is  perhaps 
only  a  specimen  of  other  cases  of  the  like  kind.  Thus  he  sends 

’  A  very  good  disca«sion  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  tradition  concerning  St.  Peter’.s 
first  visit  to  Rome,  will  be  found  in  Hemsen’s  Paulus,  pp.  400 — 104.  See  above,  pp.  571, 
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a  greeting  to  Epasnetus,  whom  he  names  “  the  first-fruits  of 
Asia  '  (ver.  6) ,  and  who  may  have  had  the  same  close  relation 
to  him  during  his  long  ministration  at  Ephesus  (Acts,  xix.), 
which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  at  Corinth.  Nor  must  we  forget 
those  women,  whom  he  singles  out  for  special  mention, — “  Mary, 
who  bestowed  much  labor  on  him  ”  (ver.  6)  ;  “  the  beloved  Per- 
sis,  who  labored  much  in  the  Lord  ”  (ver.  12)  ;  with  Tryphsena 
and  Tryphosa,  and  the  unknown  mother  of  Rufus  (ver.  13). 
W e  cannot  doubt,  that,  though  the  Church  of  Rome  may  have 
received  its  growth  and  instruction  through  various  channels, 
many  of  them  were  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  St. 
Paul ;  and  accordingly  he  writes,  in  the  whole  of  the  letter,  as 
one  already  in  intimate  relation  with  a  Church  which  he  has 
never  seen,  xlnd  whatever  bonds  subsisted  between  this  Apostle 
and  the  Roman  Christians,  must  have  been  drawn  still  closer 
when  the  letter  had  been  received  ;  for  from  that  time  they  were 
looking  forward  to  a  personal  visit  from  him,  in  his  projected 
journey  to  the  IVest.  Thenceforward  they  must  have  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  his  movements,  and  received  with  eager 
anxiety  the  news  of  Ins  imprisonment  at  Cjesarea,  and  waited 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  for  his  arrival  in  Italy.  It  is  indeed 
but  too  true  that  there  were  parties  among  the  Christians  in 
Rome,  and  that  some  had  a  hostile  feeling  against  St.  Paul  him¬ 
self  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  animosity  of  the  Judaizers  was 
less  developed  than  it  was  in  those  regions  which  he  had  person¬ 
ally  visited,  and  to  which  they  had  actually  followed  him.  As  to 
the  unconverted  Jews,  the  name  of  St.  Paul  was  doubtless  known, 
to  them ;  yet  were  they  comparatively  little  interested  in  his 
movements.  Their  proud  contempt  of  the  Christian  heresy 
would  make  them  indifferent.  The  leaven  of  the  Gospel  was 
working  around  them  to  an  extent  of  which  they  were  hardly 
aware.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  population  of  Rome  had  a 
tendency  to  neutralize  the  currents  of  party  feeling.  For  these 
reasons  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  was  probably  less  violent  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

Yet  St.  Paul  could  not  possibly  be  aware  of  the  exact  extent 
of  their  enmity  against  himself.  Independently,  therefore,  of 
his  general  principle  of  preaching,  first  to  the  Jew  and  then  to 
the  Gentile,  he  had  an  additional  reason  for  losing  no  time  in 

1  For  the  reading  here  see  p.  614,  *  S®®  *• 
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addressing  liimself  to  Ids  countrymen.  Thus,  after  the  mention 
of  St.  Paul’s  being  delivered  up  to  Burrus,  and  allowed  by  him 
to  he  separate  from  the  other  prisoners',  the  next  scene  to  which 
the  sacred  historian  introduces  us  is  among  the  Jews.  After 
three  daysMie  sent  for  the  principal  men  among  them  to  his 
lodging^,  and  endeavored  to  conciliate  their  feelings  towards 
himself  and  the  Gospel. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  prejudices  of  these  Roman  Jews 
were  already  roused  against  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  or  if 
they  had  not  yet  conceived  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  there 
was  a  danger  that  they  would  now  look  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  counft’y,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  power.  He  might  even  have  been  represented  to  them  in 
the  odious  light  of  one  who  had  come  to  Rome  as  an  accuser  of 
the  Sanhedrim  before  the  Emperor.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  ad¬ 
dressed  his  auditors  on  this  point  at  once,  and  showed  that  his 
enemies  were  guilty  of  this  very  appeal  to  the  foreign  power,  of 
which  he  had  himself  been  suspected.  He  had  committed  no 
offence  against  the  holy  nation,  or  the  customs  of  their  fathers  ; 
yet  his  enemies  at  Jerusalem  had  delivered  him, — one  of  their 
brethren — of  the  seed  of  Abraham — of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin — 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, — into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  So 
unfounded  was  the  accusation,  that  even  the  Roman  governor 
had  been  ready  to  liberate  the  prisoner  ;  but  his  Jewish  enemies 
opposed  his  liberation.  They  strove  to  keep  a  child  of  Israel  in 
Roman  chains.  So  that  he  was  compelled,  as  his  only  hope  of 
safety,  to  appeal  unto  Caesar.  He  brought  no  accusation  against 
his  countrymen  before  the  tribunal  of  the  stranger :  that  was  the 
deed  of  his  antagonists.  In  fact,  his  only  crime  had  been  his 
firm  faith  in  God’s  deliverance  of  His  people  through  the  Messiah 
promised  by  the  Prophets.  “  For  the  hojoe  of  Israel  f  he  con¬ 
cluded,  am  hound  with  this  chainF* 

'  “  By  himself,”  v.  16;  an  indulgence  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  Jtilius. 

^  V.  17.  This  need  not  mean  three  complete  days. 

®  ”  Paul  called  the  chief  of  the  .Tews  together,”  v.  17.  With  regard  to  the  “  lodging,” 
V.  23,  we  are  convinced,  with  Wieseler,  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ‘‘  his  own  hired 
house,”  V.  30,  mentioned  below.  The  latter  was  a  liirtd  hdrjinff,  which  he  took  for  his 
permanent  residence;  and  the  mention  of  the  money  he  received  from  the  Philippians 
(Phil,  iv.)  serves  to  show  that  he  would  not  need  the  means  of  hiring  a  lodging.  The 
former  phrase  implies  the  temporary  residence  of  a  guest  with  friends,  as  in  Philemon  22. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  his  hosts  at  Rome,  as  formerly 
at  Corinth.  *  Ver.  17 — 20, 
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Their  answer  to  this  address  was  reassuring.  They  said  that 
they  had  received  no  written  communication  from  Judaea  con¬ 
cerning  St.  Paul,  and  that  none  of  “the  brethren”  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  East  had  spoken  any  evil  of  him.  They  further 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  froni  himself  a  statement  of  his  relig- 
ous  sentiments,  adding  that  the  Christian  sect  was  everywhere 
spoken  against.*  There  was  perhaps  something  hardly  honest 
in  this  answer  ;  for  it  seems  to  imply  a  greater  ignorance  with 
regard  to  Christianity  than  wo  can  suppose  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Roman  Jews.  But  with  regard  to  Paul  himself,  it 
might  well  be  true  that  they  had  little  information  concerning 
him.  Though  he  had  been  imprisoned  long  at  Ctesarea,  his  ap¬ 
peal  had  been  made  only  a  short  time  befoi-e  winter.  After  that 
time  (to  use  the  popular  expression),  the  sea  was  shut ;  and  the 
winter  had  been  a  stormy  one  ;  so  that  it  was  natural  enough 
that  his  case  should  be  first  made  known  to  the  Jews  by  himself. 
All  these  circumstances  gave  a  favorable  opening  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  and  Paul  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  a  meeting  at  his  own  private  lodging.* 

They  came  in  great  numbers  ®  at  the  appointed  time.  Then 
followed  an  impressive  scene,  like  that  at  Troas  (Acts,  xxi.) 
the  Apostle  pleading  long  and  earnestly,— bearing  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  the  kingdom  of  God, — and  endeavoring  to  persuade  them 
by  arguments  drawn  from  their  own  Scriptures, — “  from  morning 
till  evening.”*  The  result  was  a  division  among  the  auditors’ — 
“not  peace  but  a  sword,” — the  division  which  has  resulted  ever 
since,  when  the  Truth  of  God  has  encounted,  side  by  side,  earnest 
conviction  with  worldly  indifference,  honest  investigation  with 
bigoted  prejudice,  trustful  faith  with  the  pride  of  scepticism.  After 
a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  the  unbelieving  portion  departed; 
but  not  until  St.  Paul  had  warned  them,  in  one  last  address,  that 
they  were  bringing  upon  themselves  that  awful  doom  of  judicial 
blindness  which  was  denounced  in  their  own  Scriptures  against 
obstinate  unbelievers ;  that  the  salv^ation  which  they  rejected 
would  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  the  inheritance  they  renounc-  • 

1  Ver.  21,  22. 

=  “  When  they  had  appointed  him  a  day.”  ’  “  Then  came  many. 

‘  Ver.  2-3. 

s  “  Some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not.  And  when  they 
agreed  not  among  themselves,”  &c. 
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ed  would  be  given  to  the  Gentiles.'  The  sentence  with  which  he 
gave  emphasis  to  this  warning  was  that  passage  in  Isaiah,  which 
is  more  often  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  words 
from  the  Old,*— which  recurring  thus  with  solemn  force  at  the 
very  close  of  tlie  Apostolic  history,  seems  to  bring  very  strikingly 
together  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  and  to  connect  the 
ministry  of  Our  Lord  with  that  of  his  Apostles : — “  Go  unto  this 
people  and  say :  Hearing  ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  understand, 
and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  shaU  not  yerceive :  for  the  heart  of  this 
people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their 
eyes  have  they  closed;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  he  con¬ 
verted,  and  I  should  heal  them''  ^ 

A  formal  separation  was  now  made  between  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Jews  of  Rome.  They  withdrew  to  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  the  “sect”  which  was  making  such  inroads  on  their 

prejudices  (ver.  29).  He  remained  in  his  own  hired  house^ _ 

where  the  indulgence  of  Burrus  permitted  him  to  reside,  instead 
of  confining  him  within  the  walls  of  the  Praetorian  barrack.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner  under  mili¬ 
tary  custody, — chained  by  the  arm,®  both  day  and  night,  to  one 
of  the  imperial  bodyguard, — and  thus  subjected  to  the  rudeness 
and  caprice  of  an  insolent  soldiery.  This  severity,  however,  was 
indispensable,  according  to  the  Roman  law ;  and  he  received  every 
-indulgence  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Prsefect  to  grant. 
He  was  allowed  to  receive  all  who  came  to  him  (ver.  80),  and 
was  permitted,  without  hindrance,  to  preach  boldly  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  teach  the  things  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(ver.  31). 

Thus  was  fulfilled  his  long  cherished  desire  “  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  to  them  that  were  in  Rome  also”  (Rom.  i.  15).  Thus 
ends  the  Apostolic  History,  so  far  as  it  has  been  directly  revealed. 
Here  the  thread  of  sacred  narrative,  which  we  have  followed  so 
■long,  is  suddenly  broken.  Our  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of 

1  Ver.  28.  3  24_28. 

3  Isa.  vi.  9,  10  (LXX.)  Quoted  also  by  Our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  15),  and  referred  to  by  St 
.Tobn,  (John,  xii.  40).  ,  See  abo-^e.  ’ 

5  V  ith  iU  soldier  that  kept  him,"  Acts,  xxviii.  16.  See  above,  pp.  703,  704,  and  com¬ 
pare  Eph.  vi.  20  (“  an  ambassador  in  bonds  ”),  Col.  iv.  18,  Phil.  i.  13.  Possibly  two  sol¬ 
diers  guarded  him  by  niaht  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  law— “nox  custodiam 
geminat,” — quoted  by  Wieseler. 
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his  residence  in  Rome,  and  of  his  subsequent  history,  must  be 
gathered  almost  exclusively  from  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  himself. 


COIN  OF  NERO  (WITH  THE  HARBOR  OF  0STIA)  A 

'  From  the  British  Museum.  This  is  one  of  the  large  brass  coins  of  Nero’s  reign,  whicll 
exhibit  admirable  portraits  of  the  emperor.  Wo  notice  here  that  peculiar  rig  of  ancient 
ships  which  was  mentioned  above,  pp.  719,  and  766. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Delay  of  St.  Paul’s  Trial  — His  Occupations  and  Companions  during  his  Tm-_ 
prisonraent. — He  writes  The  Epistle  to  Philemon,  2 he  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (so  called). 

We  have  seen  that  St.  Paul’s  accusers  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
Palestine,  and  that  their  coming  was  not  even  expected  by  the 
Roman  Jews.  This  proves  that  they  had  not  left  Syria  before 
the  preceding  winter,  and  consequently  that  they  could  not  have 
set  out  on  their  journey  till  the  following  spring,  when  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mediterranean  was  again  open.  Thus,  they  Avould 
not  reach  Rome  till  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  year  61  a.d.‘ 
Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  trial  was  necessarily  suspended, 
for  the  Roman  comds  required'^  the  personal  presence  of  the  pros¬ 
ecutor.  It  would  seem  that,  at  this  time,“  an  accused  person 
might  be  thus  kept  in  prison  for  an  indefinite  period,  merely  by 
the  delay  of  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  with  his  accusation ;  nor 
need  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider  how  harshly  the  law  has 
dealt  with  supposed  offenders,  and  with  what  indifference  it  has 
treated  the  rights  of  the  accused,  even  in  periods  whose  civiliza^ 
tion  was  aiot  only  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

1  About  this  period  (as  we  learn  from  Josephus)  there  were  two  embassies  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  Romo;  viz.,  that  which  was  charged  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Felix, 
and  that  which  was  sent  to  intercede  with  Nero  on  the  subject  of  Agrippa’s  palace,  which 
overlooked  the  Temple.  The  former  seems  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  in  a.d.  GO,  the  latter 
in  A.D.  61.  (See  note  on  the  Chronological  table  in  Appendix)  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  latter  embassy,  in  which  was  included  Ishmael  the  high  priest,  may  have  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  prosecution  of  St.  Paul,  in  addition  to  their  other  business. 

^  It  should  be  observed  that  the  prosecutor  on  a  criminal  charge,  under  the  Roman  law, 
was  not  the  State  (as  with  us  the  Crown),  but  any  private  individual  uho  chose  to  bring 
an  accusation. 

3  At  a  later  period  the  suspension  on  the  part  of  the  prpsecutor  of  the  proceedings  dur¬ 
ing  a  year,  was  made  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  it,  and  amounted  to  an  abolitio  of 
the  process.  In  the  time  of  Nero  the  prosecutors  on  a  public  charge  were  liable  to  ppn- 
ishment  if  they  abandoned  it  from  corrupt  motives,  by  the  Senatus  Consullum  Turnilian- 
urn.  See  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  41.  This  law  was  passed  a.d.  61,  and  was  afterwards  Inter* 
preted  by  the  jurisconsults  as  forbidding  an  accuser  to  withdraw  his  accusation. 
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but  also  imbued  with  the  merciful  spirit  of  Christianity.  And 
even  when  the  prosecutor^  were  present,  and  no  ground  alleged 
for  the  delay  of  the  trial,  a  corrupt  judge  might  postpone  it  as 
Felix  did,  for  months  and  years,  to  gratify  the  enemies  of  the 
prisoner.  And  if  a  provincial  Governor,  though  responsible  for 
such  abuse  of  power  to  his  master,  might  venture  to  act  in  this 
arbitrary  manner,  much  more  might  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
was  responsible  to  no  man.  Thus,  we  find  that  Tiberius  Avas  in 
the  habit  of  delaying  the  hearing  of  causes,  and  retaining  the  ac¬ 
cused  in  prison  unheard,  merely  out  of  procrastination,  feo  that, 
even  after  St.  Paul’s  prosecutors  had  arrived,  and  though  AvcAvere 
to  suppose  them  anxious  for  the  progress  of  the  trial,  it  might 
still  have  been  long  delayed  by  the  Emperor’s  caprice.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that,  Avhen  they  came,  they  Avould  have 
AV'ished  to  press  on  the  cause.  From  what  had  already  occuired 
they  had  CA’ery  reason  to  expect  the  failure  of  the  prosecution.  In 
fact  it  had  already  broken  down  at  its  first  stage,  and  Festus  had 
strongly  pronounced  his  opinion  of  the  innocence^  of  the  accused. 
Their  hope  of  success  at  Rome  must  have  been  grounded  either 
on  influencing  the  Emperor’s  judgment  by  private  intrigue,  or  on 
producing  further  CA'idence  in  support  of  their  accusation.  For 
both  these  objects  delay  would  be  necessary.  Moreover,  it  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  regular  course  of  Roman  juiispru- 
dence,  that  the  Court  should  grant  a  long  suspension  of  the  cause, 
on  the  petition  of  the  prosecutor,  that  he  might  be  allowed  time 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  from  a  distance.  The 
length  of  time  thus  granted  would  depend  upon  the  remoteness 
of  the  place  where  the  alleged  crimes  bad  been  committed.  We 
read  of  an  interval  of  twelve  months  permitted  during  Nero’s 
reign,  in  the  case  of  an  accusation  against  Suilius,  for  misde¬ 
meanors  committed  during  his  government  of  Proconsular  Asia. 
The  accusers  of  St.  Pauj,  might  fairly  demand  a  longer  suspen¬ 
sion  ;  for  they  accused  him  of  offences  committed  not  only  in 
Palestine  (which  was  far  more  remote  than  Proconsular  Asia 
from  Rome),  but  also  over  the  whole  Empire.  Their  witnesses  . 
must  be  summoned  from  Judaea,  from  Syria,  from  Cilicia,  from 
Pisidia,  from  Macedonia.  In  all  cities,  from  Damascus  to  Corinth, 
in  all  countries,  “from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Ill^iicum, 
must  testimony  be  sought  to  prove  the  seditious  turbulence  of  the 

*  Acts  XXV.  25,  and  xxvi.  32. 
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ringleader  of  the  Nazarenes.  The  interval  granted  them  for  such 
a  purpose  could  not  be  less  than  a  year,  and  might  well  be  more. 
Supposing  it  to  be  the  shortest  possible,  and  assuming  that  the 
prosecutors  reached  Rome  in  August  a.d.  61,  tlie  first  stage  of 
the  trial  would  be  appointed  to  commence  not  before  August  a.d. 
C2.  And  Avhen  this  period  arrived,  the  prosecutors  and  the  ac¬ 
cused,  with  their  witnesses,  must  have  been  heard  on  each  of  the 
charges  separately  (according  to  Nero’s  regulations),  and  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced  on  the  first  charge  before  the  second  was  en¬ 
tered  into.  Now,  the  charges  against  St.  Paul  were  divided  (as 
we  haA^e  seen)  into  three  separate  heads  of  accusation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  proceedings,  Avhich  Avould  of  course  be  adjourned 
from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  Emperor’s  convenience,  may  avcII 
have  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  63,  at  which  time  St.  Luke's 
narrative  Avould  lead  us  to  fix  their  termination. 

During  the  long  delay  of  his  trial,  St.  Paul  was  not  reduced, 
as  he  had  been  at  Ca3sarea,  to  a  forced  inactivity.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  Avas  permitted  the  freest  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
and  Avas  allovA'ed  to  reside  in  a  house  of  sufficient  size  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  congregation  which  flocked  together  to  listen  to  his 
teaching.  The  freest  scope  Aras  given  to  his  labors,  consistent 
Avdth  the  military  custody  under  which  he  Avas  placed.  IVe  are 
told,  in  language  peculiarly  emphatic,  that  this  preaching  was 
subjected  to  no  restraint  whatever.*  And  that  which  seemed  at 
first  to  impede,  must  really  have  deepened  the  impression  of  his 
eloquence ;  for  who  could  see  without  emotion  that  venerable  form 
subjected  by  iron  links  to  the  coarse  control  of  the  soldier  who 
stood  beside  him?  hoAV  often  must  the  tears  of  the  assembly  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  upraising  of  that  fettered  hand,  and  the 
clanking  of  the  chain  which  checked  its  energetic  action  ! 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  these  labors  of  the  imprisoned  Con¬ 
fessor  Avere  not  fruitless  ;  in  his  own  words,  he  begot  many  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  chains.*^  MeanAvhile,  he  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action 
than  even  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Not  only  “the  crowd 
-which  pressed  upon  him  daily,”'*  but  also  “the  care  of  all  the 
churches,”  demanded  his  constant  vigilance  and  exertion.  Though 
himself  tied  doAvn  to  a  single  spot,  he  kept  up  a  constant  inter¬ 
course,  by  his  delegates,  with  his  converts  throughout  the  Empire ; 

»  Acts  xxviii.  31:  “  te  idling  ....  -with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.” 

»  Philera.  10.  3  2  Cor.  xi.  28.  4  See  p.  697. 
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and  not  only  with  his  own  converts,  hut  with  the  other  Gentile 
Churches,  who,  as  yet,  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh.  To 
enable  him  to  maintain  this  superintendence,  he  manifestly  need¬ 
ed  many  faithful  messengers ;  men  who  (as  he  says  of  one  of 
them)  rendered  him  profitable  service  ;*  and  by  some  of  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  accompanied,  wheresoever  he  went.* 
Accordingly,  we  find  him,  during  this  Roman  imprisonment,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  of  his  oldest  and  most  valued  attendants.  Luke,® 
his  fellow-traveller,  remained  with  him  dux’ing  his  bondage ;  Timo- 
theus,''  his  beloved  son  in  the  faith,  ministered  to  him  at  Rome, 
as  he  had  done  in  Asia,  in  Macedonia,  and  iiiAchaia.  Tychicus,® 
who  had  formerly  borne  him  company  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus, 
is  now  at  hand  to  carry  his  letters  to  the  shores  which  they  had 
visited  together.  But  there  arc  two  names  amongst  his  Roman 
companions  which  excite  a  peculiar  interest,  though  from  opposite 
reasons, — the  names  of  Demas  and  of  Mark.  The  latter,  when 
last  we  heard  of  him,  was  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  separation  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul.  He  was  rejected  by  Paul,  as  unworthy  to 
attend  him,  because  he  had  previously  abandoned  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  out  of  timidity  or  indolence.®  It  is  delightful  to  find  him 
now  ministering  obediently  to  the  very  Apostle  who  had  then  re¬ 
pudiated  his  services;  still  more,  to  know  that  he  persevered  in 
this  fidelity  even  to  the  end,’’  and  was  sent  for  by  St.  Paul  to 
cheer  his  dying  hours.  Demas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  a  faith¬ 
ful  “fellow-laborer”®  of  the  Apostle;  but  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
find  that  he  had  “forsaken”  him,  i‘ having  loved  this  present 
world.”  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  that,  as  the  fault 
of  Demas  was  the  same  with  that  of  Mark,  so  the  repentance  of 
Mark  may  have  been  paralleled  by  that  of  Demas. 

Amongst  the  rest  of  St.  Paul’s  companions  at  this  time,  there 
were  two  whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  honorable  title  of  his 
“fellow-prisoners.”  One  of  these  is  Aristarchus,®  the  other 
Epaphras.’®  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  know  that  he  was 

I  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 

=  Comp.  Acts  xlx.  22:  “two  of  them  that  ministered  to  him.” 

3  Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24.  Luke  seems,  however,  to  have  been  absent  from  Rome  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  written. 

*  Philem.  1;  Col.  i.  1;  Philip,  i.  1. 

5  Col.  iv.  7;  Eph.  vi.  21;  cf.  Acts  xx.  4;  and  Tit.  iii.  12.  St.  Paul  himself  was  not 
actuallv  at  Ephesus.  It  is  very  possible  that  Tychicus  went  thither  from  Miletus.  Sep 
Acts  XX.  IG,  38. 

»  Pp.  1G8  and  237.  ’  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  ■'  Philem.  24;  cf.  Col.  iv.  14. 

•  Col.  iv.  10,  cf.  Acts  xix.  29,  and  Acts  xxvii.  2,  and  Phil.  24.’“  Col.  i.  7 ;  Philem.  23. 
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a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  one  of  “Paul’s  companions  in 
travel,  whose  life  was  endangered  by  tlie  mob  at  Ephesus,  and 
who  embarked  with  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  when  he  set  sail  for 
Rome.  The  other,  Epaphras,  was  a  Colossian,  who  must  not  be 
identified  with  the  Philippian  Epaphroditus,  another  of  St.  Paul’s 
fellow-laborers  during  this  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was 
the  exact  sense  in  which  these  two  disciples  were  peculiarly  fel- 
low-frhoners '  of  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  it  only  implies  that  they 
dwelt  in  his  house,  which  was  also  his  prison. 

But  of  all  the  disciples  now  ministering  to  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
none  has  for  us  a  greater  interest  than  the  fugitive  Asiatic  slave 
Oncsimus.  He  belonged  to  a  Christian  named  Philemon,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Colossian  Church.  But  he  had  robbed-  his  master, 
and  fled  from  Colossje,  and  at  last  found  his  way  to  Rome.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  portion  of  mankind  moi-e  utterly  deprav¬ 
ed  than  the  associates  among  whom  a  runaway  pagan  slave  must 
have  found  himself  in  the  capital.  Profligate  and  unprincipled 
as  Ave  knoAV  even  the  highest  and  most  educated  society  to  have 
then  been,  AAdiat  must  ha\^o  been  its  dregs  and  offal?  Yet  from 
this  loAvest  depth  Onesimus  Avas  dragged  forth  by  the  hand  of 
Christian  love.  Perhaps  some  Asiatic  Christian,  AAdro  had  seen 
him  foi’incrly  at  his  master’s  house,  recognized  him  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  destitute  and  starving,  and  had  compassion  on  him ;  and 
thus  he  might  have  been  brought  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  prisoner.  Or  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  al¬ 
ready  knoAvn  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  Avhere  his  master  Philemon 
had  formerly  been  himself  converted“by  the  Aposlle.  HoAAmv-er 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Onesimus  Avas  led  by  the  providence 
of  God  to  listen  to  that  preaching  now  which  he  had  formerly 
despised.  He  Avas  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
to  the  morality  of  Christ.  He  confessed  to  St.  Paul  his  sins 
against  his  master.  The  Apostle  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
attracted  by  the  character  of  Onesimus ;  and  he  perceived  in  him 
the  indications  of  gifts  Avhich  fitted  him  for  a  more  important 
post  than  any  which  he  could  hold  as  the  slave  of  Philemon.  Ho 
wishedHo  keep  him  at  Rome,  and  employ  him  in  the  service  of 
the  Gospel.  Yet  he  Avould  not  transgress  the  law,  nor  violate  the 

1  The  same  expression  is  used  of  Andronicu  and  Junias  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  but  of  no  others 
except  these  four. 

*  Philem.  18.  »  Phil.  10,  appears  to  state  this.  See  p.  431.  ♦  Phil.  13. 
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rights  of  Philemon,  by  acting  in  this  matter  without  his  consent. 
He  therefore  decided  that  Onesimns  must  immediately  return  to 
his  master;  and  to  make  this  duty  less  painful,  ho  undertook  him¬ 
self  to  discharge  the  sum  of  which  Philemon  had  been  defrauded. 
An  opportunity  now  offered  itself  for  Oncsimus  to  return  in  good 
company;  for  St.  Paul  was  sending  Tychicus  to  xVsia  Mi;ior, 
charged,  amongst  other  commissions,  with  an  epistle  to  Colossee, 
the  homo  of  Philemon.  Under  his  care,  therefore,  ho  placed  the 
penitent  slave,  who  was  now  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  his 
offended  master.-  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of 
placing  his  new  convert  in  a  position  wherein  he  might  minister 
no  longer  to  a  private  indiUdnal,  but  to  the  Church  at  large.  Ho 
intimated  his  wishes  on  the  subject  to  Philemon  himself,  with 
characteristic  delicacy,  in  a  letter  which  he  charged  Onesimns  to 
deliver  on  his  arrival  at  Colossae.  This  letter  is  not  only  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illustration  of  the  character  of  St.  Paul,  but  also  a  practical 
commentary  upon  the  precepts  concerning  the  mutual  relations 
of  slaves'  and  masters  given  in  his  cotemporary  Epistles.  We 
see  here  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  operated  upon  these  relations ;  not  by  any  violent  disruption 
of  the  organization  of  society,  such  as  could  only  have  produced 
another  Servile  War,  but  by  gradually  leavening  and  interpene¬ 
trating  society  with  the  spirit  of  a  religion  which  recognized  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  letter  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON.'-' 

1  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  Timothe-  salutation, 
us  the  brother.  To 'Philemon  our  beloved  friend 

'  See  Col.  iii.  22  and  Eph.  vi.  5.  St.  Paul’s  attention  seems  to  have  been  especially- 
drawn  to  this  subject  at  the  present  time;  and  he  might  -well  feel  the  need  there  was  for 
a  fundamental  change  in,  this  part  of  the  social  system  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ  alone  could  give.  In  the  very  year  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  a  most  frightful  exam¬ 
ple  was  given  of  the  atrocity  of  the  laws  which  regulated  the  relations  of  slave  to  master. 
The  prefect  of  the  city  (Pedanius  Secundus)  was  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves;  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ancient  law,  the  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  Pedanius  at  Rome, 
amounting  to  a  vast  multitude,  and  including  many  women  and  cliildren,  were  executed 
together,  although  confessedly  innocent  of  all  participation  in  the  crime.  TaC.  An?i.  xiv. 
42—45. 

*  With  respect  to  the  date  of  this  epistle,  the  fact  that  it  was  conveyed  by  Onesimus 
(compare  Col.  iv.  9,)  and  the  persons  mentioned  as  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time  (Philem.23,  24 
compared  with  Col.  iv.  12—14),  prove  that  it  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor,  together  with  tha 
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AND  FELLOW  LABORER;  AND  TO  ApPIA^  OTJR  BELOVED  2 
SISTER,^  AND  TO  ArCHIPPUS^  OUR  FELLOW  SOLDIER,  AND 
TO  THE  Church  at  thy  house. 

Grace  be  to  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father  3 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Thanksgivings  I  thuiik  uiy  God,  making  mention  of  thee  4 
PMiemon.^"^  alwajs  in  my  prayers,  because  I  hear  of  thy  5 
love  and  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  towards  all 
the  saints;  praying  that  thy  faith  may  communicate  6 
itself  to  others,  and  may  become  workful,  in  causing 
true  knowledge  of  all  the  good  which  is  in  us,  for 
Christ’s  service.  For  I  have  great  joy  and  consolation  7 
in  thy  love,  because  the  hearts  of  the  saints  have  been 
comforted  by  thee,  brother. 

Reqnest  for  the  Wherefore,  although  in  the  authority  of  8 
toTofoL/S  Christ  I  might  boldly  enjoin  upon  thee  that  9 
which  is  befitting,  yet  for  love’s  sake  I  rather  beseech 
thee  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son,  whom  I  have  begot-  10 
ten  in  my  chains,  Onesimus;  who  formerly  was  to  thee  11 
unprofitable,®  but  now  is  profitable  both  to  thee  and  me. 
Whom  1  have  sent  back  to  thee;®  but  do  thou  receive  12 
him  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  For  I  would  gladly’’  13 

epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  date  of  which  is  discussed  in  a  note  on  the  beginning  of  that 
Epistle. 

1  Wo  are  told  by  Chrysostom  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Philemon,  which  seems  probable 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  their  names. 

-  “  Sister  ”  is  added  in  many  of  the  best  MSS. 

®  Archippus  was  apparently  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Colossse,  or  perhaps  an  eran- 
gelist  resident  there  on  a  special  mission  (compare  Col.  iv.  17);  from  the  present  passage 
he  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  house  of  Philemon. 

o  Most  modern  commentators  suppose  a  play  on  the  name  Onesimus,  which  means  use¬ 
ful;  but  there  seems  scarcely  sufficient  ground  for  this,  and  it  was  never  remarked  bv 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  whose  judgment  on  such  a  point  would  be  entitled  to 
most  deference. 

'  °  .Many  of  the  best  MSS.  add  “  to  thee.”  The  omission  of  the  imperative  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  sense;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul’s  abrupt  and  rapid  dictation. 

If,  with  the  best  MSS.,  we  omit  the  imperative,  we  find  it  in  v.  17;  and  the  intermediate 
matter  is  practically  parenthetic. — h.] 

’’  The  imperfect  here,  and  aorist  in  the  preceding  and  following  verse,  are  used,  accord¬ 
ing  to  classical  idiom,  from  the  position  of  the  reader  of  the  letter. 
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retain  him  with  myself,  that  he  might  render  service 
to  me  in  thy  stead,  while  I  am  a  prisoner  for  declaring 

14  the  Glad-tidings;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  do  anything 
without  thy  decision,  that  thy  kindness  may  not  be  con- 

15  strained  but  voluntary.  For  perhaps,  to  this  very  end 
he  was  parted  from  thee  for  a  time,  that  thou  mightest 

16  possess  him  for  ever;  no  longer  as  a  bondsman,  but 
above  a  bondsman,  a  brother  beloved;  very  dear  to 
me,  but  how  much  more  to  thee,  being  thine  both  in 

17  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  If,  then,  thou  count  me  in 

18  fellowship  with  thee,  receive  him  as  myself  But  what- 

19  soever  he  has  wronged  thee  of,  or  owes  thee,  reckon  it 
to  my  account  (I,  Paul,  write  this  with  my  own  hand) ; 

20  I  will  repay  it;  for  I  would  not  say  to  thee  that  thou 
owest  me  even  thine  own  self  besides.  Yea,  brother, 
let  me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord;  comfort  my  heart 
in  Christ. 

I  write  to  thee  with  full  confidence  in  thy  Announcement 

of  a  visit  Irom 

21  obedience,  knowing  that  thou  wilt  do  even 
more  than  I  say.  But  moreover,  prepare  to 

22  receive  me  as  thy  guest;  for  I  trust  that  through  your 
prayers  1  shall  be  given  to  you. 

23  There  salute  thee  Epaphras  my  fellow-pris- 

24  oner^  in  Christ  Jesus,  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  and 
Luke,  my  fellow-laborers. 

25  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  concluding  ben- 
with  your  spirits.® 


,.i 


cdiction. 


While  Onesimus,  on  the  arrival  of  the  two  companions  at  Co- 
lossjB,^  hurried  to  the  house  of  his  master  with  the  letter  wdiich 

*  Observe  the  change  from  singular  to  plural  here,  and  in  verse  25. 

^“Fellow-soldier,”  as  we  have  before  remarked,  perhaps  means  only  that  Epaphras 

had  voluntarily  shared  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Rome  by  taking  up  his  residence  with  him, 
in  the  lodging  where  he  was  guarded  by  the  **  soldier  that  kept  him.” 

““  The  Amen  as  usual  is  interpolated. 

♦  Though  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  had  not  himself  (at  this  time) 
visited  Colossse,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  these  Epistles  without  feeling  an  interest 
in  the  scenery  and  topography  of  its  vicinity.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mean¬ 
der,  where  this  city,  with  its  neighbor-cities  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  (Col.  ii  1,  iv.  13; 
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we  have  just  read,  Tychicus  proceeded  to  discharge  his  commis¬ 
sion  likewise  by  delivering  to  the  Presbyters  the  Epistle  with 
which  he  Avas  charged,  that  it  might  be  read  to  the  whole  Colos- 
sian  Church  at  their  next  meeting.  The  letter  to  the  Colossians 
itself  gives  us  distinct  information  as  to  the  cause  Avhich  induced 
St.  Paul  to  Avrite  it.  Epaphras,  tlie  probable  founder  of  that 
Church  (Col.  i.  7),  Avas  noAV  at  Rome,  and  he  had  communicated 
to  the  Apostle  the  unwelcome  tidings,  that  the  faith  of  the  Colos¬ 
sians  Avas  in  danger  of  being  perA^erted  by  false  teaching.  It  has 
been  questioned  Avhether  several  different  systems  of  error  had 
been  introduced  among  them,  or  Avhether  the  several  errors  com¬ 
bated  in  the  Epistle  were  parts  of  one  system,  and  taught  by  the 
same  teachers.  On  the  one  side  we  find  that  in  the  Epistle,  St. 
Paul  Avarns  the  Colossians  separately  against  the  following  differ¬ 
ent  errors : — First,  A  combination  of  angel-AVorship  and  asceticism ; 
Secondly,  A  self-styled  philosophy  or  gnosis  AAdiich  depreciated 
Christ ;  Thirdly,  A  rigid  observance  of  JeAvish  festivals  and  Sal> 
baths.  On  the  other  side.  First,  the  Epistle  seems  distinctly 
(though  with  an  indirectness  caused  by  obA'ious  motwes)  to  point 
to  a  single  source,  and  even  a  single  individual,  as  the  origin  of 
the  errors  introduced ;  and,  Secondly,  we  know  tliat  at  any  rate 
the  tAvo  first  of  these  errors,  and  apparently  the  third  also,  were 
combined  by  some  of  the  early  Gnostics.  The  most  probable 
view,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  some  Alexandrian  JeAv  had  ap¬ 
peared  at  Colossas,  professing  a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  imbued 
AAuth  the  Greek  “  philosophy”  of  the  school  of  Philo,  but  combin¬ 
ing  Avith  it  the  Rabbinical  theosophy  and  angelology,  AAdiich  after- 
AA'ards  Avas  embodied  in  the  Cabbala,  and  an  extraAmgant  asceti¬ 
cism,  which  also  afterAvards  distinguished  several  sects  of  the 
Gnostics.'  In  short,  one  of  the  first  heresiarchs  of  the  incipient 
Gnosticism  had  begun  to  pervert  the  Colossians  from  the  sinipli- 

Kev.  iii.  14),  was  situated,  has  been  described  by  many  travellers ;  and  the  illustrated 
works  on  Asia  Minor  contain  several  views,  especially  of  the  vast  and  singular  petrifac¬ 
tions  of  Hierapolis  (Pambouk-Kalessi).  Colossse  was  older  than  either  Laodicea  or  Hiera- 
polis,  and  it  fell  into  comparative  insignific.ance  as  they  rose  into  importance.  In.  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  writer  Nicetas  Choniates,  who  tells  us  that  Chon®  and  Colossm  were  the  same  place. 
A  village  called  Chonas  still  remains,  the  proximity  of  which  to  the  ancient  Goloss®  is 
proved  by  the  correspondence  of  the  observed  phenomena  with  what  Herodotus  says  of 
the  river  Lycus.  The  neighborhood  was  explored  by  Mr.  Arundel  (Seven  Churches,  p.  158. 
Asia  Minor,  n.  160),  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  firsts  to  determine  the  actual  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Researches,  i.  608). 

^  See  p.  59. 
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city  of  tlieir  faith.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  Chapter’  how  great 
was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source,  at  the  stage 
which  the  Church  had  now  reached ;  especially  in  a  church  which 
consisted,  as  that  at  Colossje  did,  principally  of  Gentiles  (Col.  i. 
25 — 27,  Col.  ii.  11);  and  that,  too,  in  Phrygia,^  where  the  na¬ 
tional  character  was  so  prone  to  a  mystic  fanaticism.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  acting  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  have  thought  it  needful  to  use  every 
effort  to  counteract  the  growing  evil.  This  he  does,  both  by  con¬ 
tradicting  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  new  system,  and  by  incul¬ 
cating,  as  essential  to  Christianity,  that  pure  morality  which  these 
early  heretics  despised.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  main 
purpose  of  the  following  Epistle. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS.® 

i.  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  salutation. 

2  of  God,  and  Timotheus  the  brother,  to  the  holy  and 

FAITHFUL  BRETHEEN  IN  ChEIST  WHO  ARE  AT  CoLOSS^,^ 

3  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father.® 

I^give  continual  thanks  to  God*the  Father  Thanksgiving  for 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  (Jurist,  m  mj  prayers  tor 
you  (since  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
5  your  love  to  all  the  saints),  because®  of  the  hope  laid 

*  Chap.  XIII. 

5  See  p.  253,  and  also  the  account  of  the  early  Phrygian  Gnostics  in  the  lately  discov¬ 
ered  “  Refutation  of  Heresies,"  Book  v. 

®  The  following  are  the  grounds  for  the  date  assigned  to  this  Epistle: 

(1.)  It  was  written  in  prison  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  Philemon,  and  sent  by  the 
same  messenger  (iv.  7 — 9). 

(2.)  It  was  not  written  in  Caesarea — (a)  Because  while  writing  St.  Paul  was  laboring 
for  the  Gospel  (iv.  3,  4),  which  he  did  not  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxviii.  31).  (b)  Because  he 

could  not  have  expected  at  Caesarea  to  be  soon  coming  to  Phrygia(  Acts  xxiii.  1 1,  xix.  21 ; 
Rom.  i.  13;  Acts  xx.  25),  whereas  while  writing  this  he  expected  soon  to  visit  Phrygia 
(Philem.  22). 

(3.)  The  indications  above-mentioned  all  correspond  with  Rome.  Moreover  Timotheus 
was  with  him,  as  we  know  he  was  at  Borne,  from  Phil.  i.  1. 

*  Many  of  the  best  MSS.  have  Colassae:  and  this  form  is  found  in  some  of  the  later 
Greek  writers. 

®  The  words  “And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  with  which  St.  Paul  in  all  other  cases  con¬ 
cludes  this  formula  of  benediction,  are  omitted  here  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  It  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  preposition  thus,  as  in  verse  9,  than  to  connect  it 
with  the  preceding  verse. 

*  See  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  2.  *  “And”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  ,,  . 
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lip  for  you  in  the  heavens,  whereof  you  heard  the 
promise^  in  the  truthful  Word  of  the  Glad-tidings; 
which  is  come  to  you,  as  it  is  through  all  the  world;  6 
and  everywhere  it  bears  fruit  and^  grows,  as  it  does 
also  among  you,  since  the  day  when  first  you  heard  it, 
and  learned  to  know  truly  the  grace  of  God.  And  thus  7 
you  were  taught  by  Epaphras  my  beloved  fellow-bonds¬ 
man,^  who  is  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ  on  your  behalf. 
And  it  is  he  who  has  declared  to  me  your  love  for  me^  8 
in  the  Spirit. 

„  ,  .  Wherefore  I  also,  since  the  day  when  first  9 

perfection.  j  heard  it,  cease  not  to  pray  for  you,  and  to 
ask  of  God  that  you  may  fully  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  His  will;  that^  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  under- 10 
standing  you  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  to  please 
Him  in  all  things ;  that  you  may  bear  fruit  in  all  good 
works  and  grow  continually  in  the. knowledge  of  God; 
that  you  may  be  strengthened  to  the  uttermost  in  the  11 
strength  of  His  glorious  power,  to  bear  all  sufferings 
with  steadfastness  and  with  joy,  giving  thanks®  to  the  12 
Father  who  has  fitted  us  to  share  the  portion  of  the 
saints  in  the  light. 

Atonement  and  For  He  has  delivered  us  from  the  domin-  13 
on  of  darkness,  and  transplanted  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  we  have  our  re-  15 
demption,'^  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Who  is  a  visi-  14 

1  ^'■Before."  The  information  regarding  the  hope  had  been  received  hj-  them  here  J«- 
fore  its  fuljillment.  Olshausen.  *  The  MSS.  add  this  to  the  T.  E. 

3  Epaphras  is  the  same  name  with  Epaphroditus ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the  same  per¬ 
son  with  that  Epaphroditus  who  brought  the  contribution  from  Philippi  to  Rome  about 
this  time.  This  was  a  native  of  Coloss®  (see  iv.  12;.,  the  other  was  settled  at  Philippi,  and 
held  office  in  the  Philippian  Church. 

♦This  interpretation  (which  is  Chrysostom’s)  seems  the  most  natural.  Their  love  for 
St.  Paul  was  in  (he  Spirit  because  they  had  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh. 

®  The  punctuation  here  adopted  connects  “in  all  wisdom,”  &c.,  with  the  following  verb. 

“  The  “giving  thanks”  here  seem  parallel  to  the  preceding  participles,  and  consequently 
the  “  us  ”  is  used,  not  with  reference  to  the  writer,  but  generally  as  including  both  writer 
and  readers;  and  the  particular  case  of  the  readers  (as  formerly  Heathens)  referred  to  in 
verse  21  (“  and  1/OM  ”).  . 

t  “  Through  His  blood”  has  been  introduced  here  by  mistake  from  Eph.  i.  7,  and  is  not 
found  in  the  best  MSS. 
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lole^  image  of  tlie  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all 
creation ;  for  in^  Him  were  all  things  created,  both  in 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  both  visible  and  invisible, 

16  whether  they  be  Thrones  or  Dominations,  or  Principali¬ 
ties,  or  Powers  f  by  Him  and  for  HinP  were  all  created. 

17  And  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  sub- 

18  sist.®  And  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church; 
whereof  He  is  the  beginning,  as  firstborn  from  the  dead ; 
that  in  all  things  His  place  might  be  the  first. 

For  He  willed®  that  in  Himself  all  the  Fullness  of 

19  the  universe^  should  dwell;  and  by  Himself  He  willed 

20  to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself,  having  made  peace 
by  the  blood  of  His  cross ;  by  Himself  (I  say)  to  re¬ 
concile  all  things,  whether'  on  the  earth,  or  in  the 
heavens.® 


1  It  is  important  to  obsei-ve  here  that  St.  Paul  says  not  merely  that  our  Lord  was  when 
on  earth  the  visible  image  of  God,  but  that  he  is  so  still.  In  Him  only  God  manifests  him¬ 
self  to  man,  and  He  is  still  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith. 

‘‘“In”  here  must  not  be  confounded  with  “through”  or  “by.”  The  existence  of 
Christ,  the  Xdyoj,  is  the  condition  of  all  Creation;  ix  Him  the  Godhead  is  manifested. 

3  St.  Paul  here  appears  to  allude  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Colossian  heretics,  who  taught  a 
system  of  angel-worship,  based  upon  a  systematic  classification  of  the  angelic  hierarchy 
(probably  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Cabbala),  and  who  seem  to  have  represented  our 
Lord  as  only  one  (and  perhaps  not  the  highest)  of  this  hierarchy.  Other  allusions  to  a 
hierarchy  of  angels  (which  was  taught  in  the  Rabbinical  theology)  may  be  found  Rom. 
viii.  38;  Eph.  i.  21,  iii.  10;  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  joined  with  the  assertion  of  their  subjection  to 

Christ.  .  /^  j  /. 

<  Compare  Rom.  xi.  36,  where  exactly  the  same  thing  is  said  concerning  God;  from 

which  the  inference  is  plain.  It  appears  evident  that  St.  Paul  insists  here  thus  strongly 
on  the  creation  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  some  erroneous  system  which  ascribed 
the  creation  to  some  other  source;  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  early  Gnosticism,  which 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a  Demiurge,  who  was  distinct  from  the  man  Jesus. 

«  i.  e.  the  life  of  the  universe  is  conditioned  by  His  existence.  See  the  last  note  but 

3  “  He  willed.”  Most  commentators  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  “  God,”  but  the  instances 
adduced  by  De  Wette  and  others  to  justify  this  seem  insufficient;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  seek  a  new  subject  for  the  verb,  when  there  is  one  already  expressed  in  the  pre- 


^  The  word  Pleroma  is  here  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  technical  sense,  with  a  manifest  allus¬ 
ion  to  the  eiTors  aghinst  which  he  is  writing.  The  early  Gnostics  used  the  same  word  to 
represent  the  assemblage  of  emanations  (conceived  as  angelic  powers)  proceeding  from  the 
Deity  St.  Paul  therefore  appears  to  say,  that  the  true  Fullness  of  the  universe  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  chap.  ii.  9,  Fullness  of  the  Godhead),  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  angelic  hierarchy 
(see  the  remarks  introductory  to  this  Epistle),  but  in  Christ  alone. 

8  This  statement  of  the  infinite  extent  of  the  results  of  Christ’s  redemption  (which  may 
well  fill  us  with  reverential  awe),  has  been  a  sore  stumbling-block  to  many  commentators, 
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had  been  called 


And  you,  likewise,  who  once  were  es-  21 
from  iT^lhenism  tranced  from  Him,  and  with  your  mind  at  ' 

and  reconciled  to  ^  . 

God  by  Christ  Him,  wlieii  you  lived  in  wicked¬ 

ness,  yet  now  He  has  reconciled  in  the  body  of  His  22 
flesh ^  through  death,  that  He  might  bring  you  to  His 
presence  in  holiness,  without  blemish  and  without  re¬ 
proach  ;  if,  indeed,  you  be  steadfast  in  your  faith,  with  23 
your  foundation  flrmly  grounded  and  immovably  flxed, 
and  not  suffering  yourselves  to  bo  shifted  away  from 
the  hope  of  the  Glad-tidings  which  you  heard,  which 
has  been  published  throughout  all  the  earth  whereof 
I,  Paul, 


was  made  a  ministering  servant. 


St.  PaiiPs  com- 


And  even  now  I  rejoice  in  the  afflictions  24 


25 


wliicli  I  bcau  for  your®  sake,  and  I  fill  up 
un^ySfLiTa-  what  yct  is  lacking  of  the  sufferings^  of 
Christ  in  my  flesh,  on  behalf  of  His  body, 
which  is  the  Church ;  whereof  I  was  made  a  servant, 
to  minister  in  the  stewardship  which  God  gave  me  for 
you  [Gentiles],  that  I  might  fulfil  it  by  declaring  the  26 
Word  of  God,  the  mystery  which  has  been  hid  for 
ages  and  generations®,  but  has  now  been  shown  openly 
to  His  saints ;  to  whom  God  willed  to  manifest  how  27 


who  have  devised  various  (and  some  very  ingenious)  modes  of  explaining  it  away.  Into 
these  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  St.  Paul  is  still  led  to 
set  forth  the  true  greatness  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  angelolatry  of  the  Colossian  here¬ 
tics;  intimating  that  far  from  Christ  being  one  only  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  the  heavenly 
hosts  themselves  stood  in  need  of  His  atonement.  Compare  Heb.  ix.  23. 

1  Here  again  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  Gnostic  element  in  the  Colossian  theosophy. 
It  was  Christ  Himself  who  suffered  death,  in  the  body  of  His  flesh;  He  was  perfect  man; 
and  not  (as  the  Docetse  taught)  an  angelic  emanation,  who  withdrew  from  the  man  Jesus 
before  he  suffered. 

^  Literally,  throughout  all  the  creation  under  the  sky,  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
throughout  all  the  earth.  St.  Paul  of  course  speaks  here  h3'perbolically,  meaning,  the  teach¬ 
ing  whii  h  you  heard  from  Epaphras  is  the  same  which  has  been  published  unicersady  by  the 
Apostles. 

2  St.  Paul’s  sufferings  -were  caused  by  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Gentile  converts. 

■*  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  6.  ‘‘  The  sufferings  of  Christ  have  come  upon  me  above  measure ;” 
and  also  Acts  ix.  4,  “  IVhy  persecutest  thou  me.”  St.  Paul  doubtless  recollected  those 
words  when  he  called  his  sufferings  “  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  his  flesh.” 

^  Literally,  from  (i.  e,  since )  the  ages  and  the  generations,  meaning,  from  the  remotest 
times,  with  special  reference  to  the  times  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  Compare  Eom. 
xvi.  25;  and  Titus  i.  2. 
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rich,  among  the  Gentiles,  is  the  glory  of  this  mystery, 
which  ^  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory, 

28  Him,  therefore,  I  proclaim,  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom  ;  that  I  may  bring 
every  man  into  His  presence  full  grown  in  Christ.^ 

29  And  to  this  end  I  labor  in  earnest  conflict,  according 
to  His  working  which  works  in  me  with  mighty  power. 

ii.  For  I  would  have  you  .know  how  great ^  a 
conflict  I  sustain  for  you,  and  for  those  at 
Laodicea,  and  for  alH  who  have  not  seen  my  face  in 

2  the  flesh ;  that  their  hearts  may  be  comforted,  and  that 
they  may  be  knit  together  in  love,  and  may  gain  in  all 

3  its  richness  the  full  assurance  of  understanding ;  truly 
to  know  the  mystery  of  God^,  wherein  are  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge®  hidden. 

4  I  say  this,  lest  any  man  should  mislead 

5  you  with  enticing  words.  For  though  I  am  XToui™^- 
absent  from  you  in  the  flesh,  yet  I  am  pres¬ 
ent  with  you  in  the  spirit,  rejoicing  when  I  behold 
3^our  good  order,  and  the  firmness  of  your  faith  in 

6  Christ.  As,  therefore,  you  first  received  Christ  Jesus 

7  the  Lord,  so  walk  in  Him ;  having  in  Him  your  root, 
and  in  Him  the  foundation  whereon  you  are  contin- 

1  The  best  MSS.  are  here  divided  so  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  relative  belongs 
to  mystery  or  riches ;  in  cither  case  the  sense  is  th.e  same,  the  riches  are  the  rich  abun¬ 
dance  contained  in  the  mystery. 

*  Jesus  is  omitted  here  in  the  best  MSS.  Perfect  denotes  grown  to  the  ripeness  of  ma¬ 
turity. 

3  Alluding  to  what  has  just  preceded.  > 

*  Viz.  all  Christians.  By  the  plain  natural  sense  of  this  passage,  the  Colossians  are. 
classed  among  those  personally  unknown  to  St.  Paul.  I  or  “  they”  of  verse  2  compre¬ 
hends  and  binds  together  the  Colossians,  and  the  Luodiceans,  with  the  all  vho,  &c. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  i.  4  (where  Paul  had /(card  ()/■,  not  witnessed,  their  faith)  by 

i.  7  (where  Epaphras  is  described  as  their  founder),  and  by  i.  8  (where  their  love  for  Paul 
has  been  declared  to  him  by  Epaphras,  not  personally  known  by  himself). 

5  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  here  is  very  doubtful.  The  reading  we  have  adopted  is  that 
of  TischendorPs  2d  edition. 

*  St.  Paul  here  alludes,  as  we  see  from  the  next  verse,  to  those  who  (like  the  Colossian 

false  teachers)  profes.-ed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  higher  Gnosis.  In  opposition  to  them  he 
asserts  that  the  depths  of  Gnosis  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  “  Mystery  of  God,  viz.  the 
Gospel,  or  (as  he  defines  it  above)  “  Christ  in  you.”  ’  Compare  i.  9. 
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ually  built  up;  persevering  steadfastly  in  your  faith, 
as  you  were  taught ;  and  abounding  in  thanksgiving, 
by  a, system  of  Bowaro^  lost  thoro  be  any  man  who  leads  8 

losophy  which  voH  captlve^  by  his  philosophy,  which  is  a 

depreciates  J  1  t  ■  n  3 

Christ,  deceit,  following  the  tradition  oi  men  , 

the  outward  lessons^  of  childhood,  not  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  For  in  Him  dwells  all  the  Fullness®  of  the  9 
Godhead  in  bodily  form,  and  in  Him®  you  have  your  10 
fullness ;  for  He  is  the  head  of  all  the  Principalities 
and  Powers.  In  Him,  also,  you  were  circumcised  with  1 1 
a  circumcision  not  made  by  hands,  even  the  offcasting 
of  the  ^  whole  body  of  the  flesh,  the  circumcision  of 
Christ;  for  with  Him  you  were  buried  in  your  bap-  12 
tism,  wherein  also  you  were  made  partakers  of  His 
resurrection,  through  the  faith  wrought  in  you  by  God, 
who  raised  Him  from  the  dead ;  and  you  also,  when  13 
you  were  dead  in  the  transgressions  and  uncircum- 

’  The  following  paraphrase  of  this  part  of  the  Epistle  is  given  by  Neander : — “  How  can 
you  still  fear  evil  spirits,  when  the  Father  Himself  has  delivered  you  from  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  transplanted  you  into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son,  who  has  victoriously 
ascended  to  heaven  to  share  the  divine  might  of  His  Father,  with  whom  He  now  works 
in  man;  when,  moreover,  He  by  His  sufferings  has  united  you  with  the  Father,  and  freed 
you  from  the  dominion  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  whom  He  exhibits  (as  it  were)  as 
captives  in  his  triumphal  pomp,  and  shows  their  impotence  to  harm  His  kingdom  estab¬ 
lished  among  men?  How  can  you  still  let  the  doubts  and  fears  of  your  conscience  bring 
you  into  slavery  to  superstition^  when  Christ  has  nailed  to  His  cross,  and  blotted  out  the 
record  of  guilt  which  testified  against  you  in  your  conscience,  and  has  assured  to  you  the 
foro-iveness  of  all  your  sins?  Again,  how  can  you  fear  to  be  polluted  by  outward  things, 
how  can  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  in  captivity  to  outward  ordinances,  when  you  have 
died  with  Christ  to  all  earthly  things,  and  are  risen  with  Christ,  and  live  (according  to 
vour  true,  inward  life)  with  Christ  in  heaven?  Your  faith  must  be  fixed  on  things 
above,  where  Christ  is,*-at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
and  belongs  no  more  to  earth.” 

2  Literally,  who  drags  you  away  as  Ms  spoil  The  peculiar  form  of  expression  employed 
(similar  to  “  thei-e  are  some  that  trouble  you,”  Gal.  i.  7),  shows  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to 
some  particular  individual  at  Colossse,  who  professed  to  teach  a  ”  Philosophy.” 

3  “The  tradition  of  man”  is  applied  to  the  Babbinical  theology  (Mark  vii.  8). 

1  “  Elements  of  the  world”  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  3  referring  to  the  Jewish  ordinances,  as  “  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come”  (v.  17). 

^  See  note  on  i.  19. 

»  i.  e.  by  union  with  Him  alone,  yon  can  partake  of  the  Pleroma  of  the  Godhead,  and 
not  (as  the  Gnostics  taught)  by  initiation  into  an  esoteric  system  of  theosophj^,  whereby 
men  might  attain  to  closer  connection  with  some  of  the  “  Principalities  and  Powers  ”  of 
the  angelic  hierarchy. 

’  The  casting  off,  not  (as  in  outward  circumcision)  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  flesh,  the  whole  carnal  nature.  0/  the  sins  in  the  T.  E.  is  an  interpolation.  , 
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14  cisioH  of  your  flesh,  God  raised  to  share  His  life.  For 
He  forgave  us  all  our  transgressions,  and  blotted  out 
the  Writing  against  us  which  opposed  us  with  its  de¬ 
crees  \  having  taken  it  out  of  our  way,  and  nailed  it 

15  to  the  cross.  And  He  disarmed  the  Principalities  and 
the  Powers  [which  fought  against  Him],  and  put  them 
to  open  shame,  leading  them  captive  in  the  triumph  of 
Christ.^ 

16  Therefore,  suffer  not  any  man  to  condemn 
you  for  what  you  eat  or  drink  3,  nor  in  re- 
spect  of  feast-days,  or  new  moons  ^  or  sab- 

17  baths ;  for  these  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but 

18  the  body  is  Christ’s.  Let  no  man  succeed  in  his  wish® 
to  defraud  you  of  your  prize,  persuading  you  to  self- 
humiliation®,  and  worship  of  the  angels  ,  intruding 
rashly  into  things  which  he  has  not  seen,  puffed  up  by 

19  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  fast  the  Head,  from 
whom  the  whole  body,  by  the  joints  which  bind  it, 
draws  full  supplies  for  all  its  needs  and  is  knit  together, 
and  increases  in  godly  growth. 


1  The  Parallel  passage  (Eph. 

2  “  In  Him,”  i.  e.  “  Christ," 


ii.  15)  is  more  explicit,  “  the  law  of  enacted  ordinances.” 
the  subject^being  ‘‘  God.”  For  the  metaphor,  compare 


2 


Cor.  ii.  14. 

5  Compare  Horn.  xiv.  1 — 17.  _  ^  m 

*  The  same  three  Jlosaic  observances  are  joined  together,  1  Chron.  xxiu.  dl. 


Compare 


also  Gal.  iv.  10.  .  ^  .v.*  ,  *  nr. 

6  Lti  no  man,  Oiougli  he  whiles  it;  this  seems  the  most  natural  explanation  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  expression.  IVe  obseiwe  again  the  reference  to  some  individual-faisc  teacher. 

0  From  the.combination  of  this  with  “chastening  of  the  body,”  in  vwse  23,  it  seems  to 
mean  an  exaggerated  self-humiliation,  like  that  which  has  often  bemi  joined  with  ascetic 
practices,  and  has  shown  itself  by  the  devotee  wearing  rags,  exposing  himself  to  insult, 

Mr^IIardy  mentions  a  fact  in  the  later  Chi-islian  history  of  Colossie  which  is  at  least 
curious  when  considered  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  warning  concerning  angels,  and- 
Z  statement  of  Herodotus  regarding  the  river  Lyons.  The  modern  Greeks  have  a  legend 
to  this  effect— “  An  overwhelming  inundation  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian  popu- 
kr  thot  ,.itv  They  were  fleeing  before  it  in  tlie  utmost  consternation,  and  impior- 

descended  from  heaven,  opened  the  chasm  in  the  earih  to  which  they  stdl  point,  md  at  this 
•n<T  the  waters  of  the  inundation  were  swallowed  up  and  the  multitude  was  saved. 
7rZ  TreeTl  hi)  Z  honor  of  the  archangel  was  built  at  the  entrance 

ifZ  ZZ  A  council  held  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Laodicea,  in  the  4th  century, 
fontmued  this  Angel  worship;  and  Theodoret  speaks  of  if.  as  existing  in  the  same 

region. 
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If,  tlien,^  when  you  died  with  Christ,  you  put  away  20 
the  childish  lessons  of  outward  things ;  why,  as  though 
you  still  lived  in  outward  things,  do  you  submit  your¬ 
selves  to  decrees  (“hold^  not,  taste  not,  touch  not” —  21 
forbidding  the  use  of  things  which  are  all  made  to  be 
consumed  in  the  using)’^  founded  on  the  precepts  and  22 
doctrines  of  men?  For  these  precepts,  though  they  23 
have  a  show  of  wisdom,  in  a  self-chosen  worship,  and 
in  humiliation,  and  chastening  of  the  body,  are  of  no 
value  to  check  the  indulgence  of  fleshly  passions. 

Exhortation  to  If,  then,*  you  were  made  partakers  of  iii. 
fections.  Christ’s  resurrection,  seek  those  things  which 
’are  above,  where  Christ  abides,'  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Set  your  heart  on  things  above,  not  on  2 
things  earthly;  for  ye  are  dead,"  and  your  life  is  hid  3 
with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  4 
be  made  manifest,  then  shall  ye  also  be  made  manifest' 
with  Him  in  glory. 

Against  Heathen  Give,  therefore,  unto  death  your  earthly  5 
Other  vices,  members ;  fornication,  uncleanness,'  shameful 
appetites,  unnatural  desires,  and  the  lust  of  concupis- 

1  The  reference  is  to  verse  12.  The  literal  translation  is,  if  you  died  with  Christ,  putting 
away,  cfc. 

2  Hold  is  distinguished  from  touch,  the  former  conveying  (according  to  its  original  sense) 
the  notion  of  close  contact  and  retention,  the  latter  of  only  momentary  contact ;  compare 
1  Cor.  vii.  1,  and  also  John  xx.  17,  -where  the  -words  should  probably  be  translated  “hold 
me  not,”  or  “  cling  not  to  me.” 

®  This  appears  to  be  the  best  view  of  this  very  difficult  passage,  on  a  comparison  with 
1  Cor.  vi.  1.3,  and  with  St.  Paul’s  general  use  of  this  verb. 

*  The  reference  is  to  ii.  12. 

‘  Stronger  than  “  is  seated.” 

“  Literally,  you  have  died;  for  the  aorlst  must  here  be  used  for  the  perfect,  since  it  is 
coupled  with  a  perfect  following. 

’  So  also  in  Rom.  viii.  19  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  is  indentified  with  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God.  St.  Paul  declares,  that  the  real  nature  and  gloi-y  of  Christ’s  peo¬ 
ple  (which  is  now  hidden)  will  be  manifested  to  all  mankind  when  Christ  shall  come 
again,  and  force  the  world  to  recognize  Him,  by  an  open  display  of  His  majesty.  The 
Authorized  Version  (though  so  beautiful  in  this  passage  that  it  is  impossible  to  deviate 
from  it  without  rSgret,)  yet  does  not  adequately  represent  the  original. 

•  Viz.  of  word  as  well  as  deed. 
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6  cence,^  wliicli  is  idolatry.  For  these  things  bring  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience; 

7  among  whom  you  also  walked  in  former  times,  when 
you  lived  therein;  but  now,  with  us,^  you  likewise 

8  must  renounce  them  all.  Anger,  passion.  Exhortation  to 
and  malice  must  be  cast  away,  evil-speaking  lianThlrLtoin 

9  and  reviling  put  out  of  your  mouth.  Lie  perfections, 
not  one  to  another,  but  put  off  the  old  man  with  his 

10  deeds,  and  put  on  the  new^  man,  who  grows  continu¬ 
ally  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and  likeness  of  his 

11  Creator.  Wherein  there  is  not  “Greek  and  Jew,” 
‘^circumcision  and  uncircumcision,”  “barbarian,”  “Scy¬ 
thian,”  “bondsman,”  “freeman;”  but  Christ  is  all,  and 

12  in  all.  Therefore,  as  God’s  chosen  people,  holy  and 
beloved,  put  on  tenderness  of  heart,  kindness,  self-hu- 

13  miliation,^  gentleness,  long-suffering;  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  thinks  him¬ 
self  aggrieved  by  his  neighbor;  even  as  Christ  forgave 

14  you,  so  also  do  ye.  And  over  all  the  rest  put  on  the 
robe  of  love,  which  binds  together  and  completes  the 

15  whole.  Let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts^ 
to  which  also  you  were  called  in  one  body ;  and  be 

16  thankful  one^  to  another.  Let  the  Word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  you  richly.  Teach  and  admonish  one  anoth¬ 
er,  in  all  wisdom. 

Let  your  singing  be  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  restive  meetings, 

1  Lust  of  concupiscence,  whence  the  beforenamed  special  sins  spring,  as  branches  from 
the  root.  For  the  meaning  of  the  original  word  see  note  on  1  Cor.  v.  11.  Lust  is  called 
idolatry,  either  because  impurity  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Heathen  idol-worship, 
or  because  it  alienates  the  heart  from  God. 

*  YfU  also, —  you  as  well  as  other  Christians.  There  should  bo  a  comma  after  v.  7,  and  a 
full  stop  in  the  middle  of  v.  8.  Then  the  exhortation  beginning  anger,  &c.,  follows  ab¬ 
ruptly,  a  repetition  of  renounce  being  understood  from  the  sense. 

^  For  this  use  of  new  compare  Heb.  xii.  24. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  same  quality  which  is  condemned  in  the  false  teachers, 
is  here  enjoined;  showing  that  it  was  not  their  self-humiliation  which  was  cqndemned,  but 
their  exaggerated  way  of  showing  it,  and  the  false  system  on  which  it  was  engrafted. 

‘  This  is  most  naturally  understood  of  gratitude  towards  one  another,  especially  as  the 
context  treats  of  their  love  towards  their  brethren ;  for  ingratitude  destroys  mutual  love. 
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Sed°  spiritual  songs/  sung  in  thanksgiving, 

with  your  heart,  unto  God.  And  whatsoever  you  do,  17 
in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
giving  thanks  to  God  our  Father  through  Him. 

Exhortation  to  Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  hus-  18 

the  fulfillment  of  ^ 

bands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.’ 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  deal  not  harshly  19 
with  them. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things;  for  this  is  20 
acceptable  in  the  Lord. 

'Fathers,  vex  not  your  children,  lest  their  spirit  should  21 
be  broken. 

Bondsmen,  obey  in  all  things  your  earthly  22 
masters;  not  in  eye-service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  in  sin¬ 
gleness  of  heart,  fearing  the  Lord.  And  whatsoever  23 
you  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  for  the  Lord,  and  not  for 
men;  knowing  that  from  the  Lord  you  will  receive  the  24 
reward  of  the  inheritance;  for  you  are  the  bondsmen 
of  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master.^  But  he  who  wrongs  25 
another  will  be  requited  for  the  wrong  which  he  has 
done,  and  [in  that  judgment]  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons.^ 


Masters,  deal  rightly  and  justly  with  your  bondsmen  iv. 
knowing  that  you  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  asks  for  tbeir  Persevere  in  prayer,  and  j  oin  thanksgiving  2 
prayers.  your  watchfuluess  therein;  and  pray  3 

for  me  likewise,  that  God  would  open  to  me  a  door  of 
entrance^for  His  Word,  that  I  may  declare  the  mystery® 


^  St.  Paul  appears  to  intend  (as  in  Eph.  v.  18,  19,  which  throws  light  on  the  present 
passage)  to  contrast  the  songs  which  the  Christians  were  to  employ  at  their  meetings, 
with  those  impure  or  bacchanalian  strains  which  they  formerly  sang  at  their  heathen  rev¬ 
els.  It  should  be  remembered  that  singing  always  formed  a  part  of  the  entertainment  at 
the  banquets  of  the  Greeks.  Compare  also  James  v.  13,  “  Is  any  man  merry  ?  Let  him  sing 
psalms.”  For  the  “  Thanksgiving^'  see  1  Cor.  x.  30,  where  the  same  word  is  used. 

^  The  correlative  meanings  of  Lord  {Master)  and  Servant  {Slave)  give  a  force  to  this  in 
Greek,  which  cannot  be  fully  expressed  in  English. 

2  i.  e.  slaves  and  masters  are  equal  at  Christ’s  judgment  seat. 

*  Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  b  geg  above,  i.  27. 
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of  Christ,  which  is  the  very  cause  of  my  imprisonment : 

4  pray  for  me  that  I  may  declare  it  openly,  as  I  ought  to 
speak. 

5  Conduct  yourselves  with  wisdom  towards  conduct  toward* 
those  without  the  Church,^  and  forestal  op- 

6  portunity.’  Let  your  speech  be  always  gracious,  with 
a  seasoning  of  salt,®  understanding  howto  give  to  every 
man  a  fitting  answer. 

7  All  that  concerns  me  will  be  made  known  Mission  of  Tychi- 

cus  and  Onesi- 

to  you  by  Tychicus,  my  beloved  brother  and  “"s. 

8  faithful  servant  and  fellow-bondsman  in  the  Lord,  whom 
I  have  sent  to  you  for  this  very  end,  that  he  might 
learn  your  state,  and  comfort  your  hearts;  with  Onesi- 

9  mus,  the  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  your  fellow- 
countryman;  they  will  tell  you  all  which  has  happened 
here. 

10  Aristarchus,  my  fellow-prisoner,  salutes  you,  Greetings^  from 
and  Marcus,  the  cousiid  of  Barnabas,  con- 

11  cerning  whom  you  received  instructions  (if  he  come  to 
'  you,  receive  him),  and  Jesus  surnamed  Justus.  Of  the 

circumcision  these  only  are  my  fellow-laborers  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  who  have  been  a  comfort  to  me. 

12  Epaphras  your  fellow-countryman,  salutes  you;  a 
bondsman  of  Christ,  who  is  ever  contending  on  your 
behalf  in  his  prayers,  that  in  ripeness  of  understanding 
and  full  assurance  of  belief,®  you  may  abide  steadfast 

13  in  all  the  will  of  God;  for  I  bear  him  witness  that  he 
is  filled  with  zeal®  for  you,  and  for  those  in  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis. 

1  Compare  1  Thess.  iv.  12  and  1  Cor.  v.  12. 

2  rhis  is  the  literal  translation.  Like  the  English  forestal,  the  verb  means  to  buy  up  an 
article  out  of  the  market,  in  order  to  make  the  largest  possible  profit  from  it. 

3  i.  e.  free  from  insipidity.  It  would  be  weU  if  religious  speakers  and  writers  had  always 

kept  this  precept  in  mind.  ^  j  n  „ 

*  The  original  word  has  the  meaning  of  cousin  (not  nephew/  both  in  classical  and  Hellen¬ 
istic  Greek.  .  .  , 

«  We  adopt  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  s  reading.  For  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see 

Eom.  ivi  21.  , 

®  If,  with  some  MSS.,  we  read  toil  here,  it  will  not  materially  alter  the  sense.  « 
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Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas,  salute  you.  14 

Messages  to  Co-  Salutc  thc  brethren  in  Laodicea,  and  Nym-  15 
mc^chruti^.  phas,  with  the  Church  at  his  house.  And  16 
when  this  letter  has  been  read  among  you,  provide  that 
it  be  read  also  in  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and 
that  you  also  read  the  letter  from  Laodicea.  And  say  17 
to  Archippus,  “Take  heed  to  the  ministration  which 
thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord’s  service,  that  thou 
fulfill  it.” 


Autograph  salu¬ 
tation  and  bene¬ 
diction. 


The 

hand. 


with  you.^ 


salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  18 
Lemember  my  chains.^  Grace  be 


We  have  seen  that  the  above  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  that 
to  Philemon,  were  conveyed  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  who 
travelled  together  from  Rome  to  Asia  Minor.  But  these  two 
were  not  the  only  letters  with  which  Tychicus  was  charged.  We 
know  tliat  he  carried  a  third  letter  also ;  but  it  is  not  equally  cer¬ 
tain  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  This  third  letter  was  that  which 
is  now  entitled  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;®  concerning  the 
destination  of  wliicli  (disputed  as  it  is)  perhaps  the  least  disputa¬ 
ble  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus.^ 
This  point  is  established  by  strong  evidence,  both  internal  and 
external.  To  begin  with  the  former,  we  remark,  First,  that  it 
would  be  inexplicable  tliat  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians,  amongst  whom  he  had  spent  so  longi  a  time,  and  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  ties  of  such  close  affection  (Acts  xx.  17,  Ac.), 
should  not  have  a  single  message  of  personal  greeting  to  send. 
Yet  none  such  are  found  in  this  Epistle.  Secondly,  He  could  not 
have  described  the  Ephesians  as  a  Church  whose  conversion  he 
knew  only  by  report  (i.  15).  Thirdly,  He  could  not  speak  to 
them,  as  only  knowing  himself  (the  founder  of  their  Church)  to 

^  We  have  before  remarked  that  the  fight  hand,  with  which  he  wrote  these  words,  was 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier  who  was  on  guard  over  him. 

*  The  Amen  (as  usual)  was  added  by  the  copyists,  and  is  absent  from  the  best  JISS. 

^  See  Eph.  vi.  21,  22. 

‘  [This  statement  has  been  blamed,  as  extreme;  and  perhaps  it  is  too  strong:  but  the 
omission  of  the  words  “  in  Ephesus  ”  from  the  recently  discovered  Sinaitic  MS.  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  view  here  expressed.  H.] 
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be  an  Apostle  hy  hearsay  (iii.  2),  so  as  to  need  credentials  to  ac¬ 
credit  him  with  them  (iii.  4).  Fourthly,  He  could  not  describe 
the  Ephesians  as  so  exclusively  Gentiles  (ii.  11,  iv.  17),  and  so 
recently  converted  (v.  8,  i.  13,  ii.  13). 

This  internal  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  following  external 
evidence  also: 

(1.)  St.  Basil  distinctly  asserts,  that  the  early  writers  whom 
be  had  consulted  declared  that  the  manuscripts  of  this  Epistle  in 
their  time  did  not  contain  the  name  of  Ephesus,  but  left  out  alto¬ 
gether  the  name  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Epistle  was  address¬ 
ed.  lie  adds,  that  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  he  had 
himself  seen  gave  the  same  testimony.  This  assertion  of  Basil’s 
is  confinned  by  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  Tertullian.* 

(2.)  The  most  ancient  manuscript  now  known  to  exist, 
namely,  that  of  the  Vatican  Library,  fully  bears  out  Basil’s  words ; 
for  in  its -text  it  docs  not  contain  the  words  “in  Ephesus”  at 
all ;  and  they  arc  only  added  in  its  margin  by  a  much  later 
hand.* 

(3.)  We  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Marcion,  that  this 
Epistle  was  entitled  in  his  collection  “the  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans.”  And  his  authority  on  this  point  is  entitled  to  greater 
weight  from  the  fact,  tliat  he  was  himself  a  native  of  the  district 
.  where  we  should  expect  the  earlier  copies  of  the  Epistle  to 
exist.^ 

The  above  arguments  have  convinced  the  ablest  modern  critics 
that  this  Epistle  was  not  addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  But  there 
has  not  been  by  any  means  the  same  approach  to  unanimity  on 
the  question,  who  were  its  intended  readers.  In  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  it  (as  we  have  said)  no  Church  is  mentioned  by 
name,  except  in  those  consulted  by  Marcion,  according  to  which 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans.  Now  the  internal  evidence 
above  mentioned  proves  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  some 
particular  church  or  churches,  who  were  to  receive  intelligence 

’  Tertullian  accuses  Marcion  of  adding  the  title  “  To  the  Laodiceans,”  but  not  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  salutation;  whence  it  is  clear  that  the  MSS.  used  by  Tertullian  did  not  contain  the 
words  “  in  Ephesus.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  notice  the  apocryphal  Epiatola  ad 
Laodicemes,  which  only  exists  in  Latin  MSS.  It  is  a  mere  cento  compiled  from  the  Epis¬ 
tles  to  the  Galatians  and  Philippians;  and  was  evidently  a  forgery  of  a  very  late  date, 
origir.a^ing  from  the  wish  to  represent  the  epistle  mentioned  Col.  iv.  16,  as  not  lost. 

-  Many  critics  object  to  receive  Marcion’s  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  he  often  made 
arbitrary  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this,  he  did  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  which  could  not  induce  him  to  altar  the  title  of  an  epistle. 

3  [See  remarks  above.  Note  4,  p.  812,  on  the  Sinaitic  MS.— n.] 
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of  St.  Paul  through  Tychicus,  and  that  it  was  not  a  treatise  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  the  form  of  the  salu¬ 
tation  shows  that  the  name  of  some  place'  must  originally  have 
been  inserted  in  it.  Again :  the  very  passages  in  the  Epistle 
which  have  been  above  referred  to,  as  proving  that  it  could  not 
have  been  directed  to  the  Ephesians,  agree  perfectly  with  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans.  Lastly,  we 
know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  St.  Paul  did  write  a 
letter  to  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16)  about  the  same  time  with  that  to 
Colossas.  On  these  grounds,  then,  it  appears  the  safest  course  to 
assume  (with  Paley,  in  the  Horae  Paulince')  that  the  testimony  of 
Marcion  (uncontradicted  by  any  other  positive  evidence)  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  Laodicea  was  one  at  least  of  the  Churches  to  which 
this  Epistle  was  addressed.  And,  consequently,  as  we  know  not 
the  name  of  any  other  Church  to  which  it  was  written,  that  of 
Laodicea  should  be  inserted  in  the  place  which  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  leave  vacant. 

Still,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  this  ’does  not  remove  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  question.  For,  first  it  will  be  asked,  how  came 
the  name  of  Laodicea  (if  originally  inserted)  to  have  slipped  out 
of  these  ancient  manuscripts  ?  and  again,  how  came  it  that  the 
majority  of  more  recent  manuscripts  inserted  the  name  of  Ephe¬ 
sus  ?  These  perplexing  questions  are  in  some  measure  ansAvered 
by  the  hypothesis  originated  by  Archbishop  Usher,  that  this 
Epistle  was  a  circular  letter  addressed  not  to  one  only,  but  to 
several  Churches,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  addressed  to  all  the  Churches  in  Galatia,  and  those  to  Cor¬ 
inth  were  addressed  to  the  Christians  “  in  the  whole  province  of 
Achaia.”  On  this  view,  Tychicus  would  have  carried  several 
copies  of  it,  differently  superscribed,  one  for  Laodicea,  another, 
perhaps,  for  Hierapolis,  another  for  Philadelphia,  and  so  on. 
Hence  the  early  copyists,  perplexed  by  this  diversity  in  their 
copies,  might  many  of  them  be  led  to  omit  the  words  in  which 
the  variation  consisted  ;  and  thus  the  state  of  the  earliest  known 
text  of  the  Epistle  would  be  explained.  Afterwards,  howeA^er, 

1  Compare  the  salutations  at  Rom.  i.  7;  2  Cor.  i.  1;  Phil.  I.  1;  the  analog_v  of  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  suppose  “those  who  are”  used  emphaticallj- (“ those  who  are 
really  Saints  ”),  as  some  commentate,  s  mentioned  by  Jerome  took  it.  It  is  true  that  this 
(the  oldest  known  form  of  the  text)  m!ght  be  translated  “  to  God’s  people  who  are  also 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus;”  but  this  would  make  the  Epistle  addressed  (like  the  2nd  of  Pe¬ 
ter)  to  the  whole  Christian  world ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  contents,  as  above  re¬ 
marked. 
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as  copies  of  the  Epistle  became  spread  over  the  world,  all  im¬ 
ported  from  Ephesus  (the  commercial  capital  of  the  district 
where  the  Epistle  was  originally  circulated),  it  would  bo  called 
(in  default  of  any  other  name)  the  Epistle  from  Ephesus ;  and 
the  manuscripts  of  it  would  be  so  entitled  ;  and  thence  the  next 
step,  of  inserting  the  name  of  Ephesus  into  the  text,  in  a  place 
where  some  local  designation  was  plainly  wanted,  would  be  a 
very  easy  one.  And  this  designation  of  the  Epistle  would  the 
more  readily  prevail,  from  the  natural  feeling  that  St.  Paul  must 
have  written  ‘  some  Epistle  to  so  great  a  Church  of  his  own 
founding  as  Ephesus. 

Thus  the  most  plausible  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Epistle 
seems  to  be  as  follows.  Tychicus  was  about  to  take  his  departure 
from  Rome  for  Asia  Minor.  St.  Paul  had  already  written^  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  at  the  request  of  Epaphras,who  had  in¬ 
formed  him  of  their  danger.  But  Tychicus  was  about  to  visit 
other  places,  which,  though. not  requiring  the  same  warning  with 
Coloss®,  yet  abounded  in-  Christian  converts.  Most  of  these  had 
been  Heathens,  and  their  hearts  might  be  cheered  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  words  addressed  directly  to  themselves  from  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  face  they  had  never  seen,  but 
whose  name  they  had  learned  to  reverence,  and  whose  sutferings 
had  endeared  him  to  their  love.  These  scattered  Churches  (one 
of  which  was  Laodicea)  had  very  much  in  common,  and  would 
all  be  benefited  by  the  same  instruction  and  exhortation.  Since 
it  was  not  necessary  to  meet  the  individual  case  of  any  one  of 
them,  as  distinct  from  the  rest,  St.  Paul  wrote  the  same  letter 
to  them  all,  but  sent  to  each  a  separate  copy  authenticated  by 
the  precious  stamp  of  his  own  autograph  benediction.  And 

■  1  We  cannot  doubt  that  St.  Paul  did  write  many  epistles  which  are  now  lost.  He  hini- 

self  mentions  one  such  to  the  Corinthians;  and  it  is  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence  that  his  Epistles  to  the  two  great  metropolitan  churches  of  Antioch  and  Ephesus, 
with  which  he  was  himself  so  peculiarly  connected,  should  not  have  been  preserved 

is  here  assumed  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written  before  that  (so  called) 
to  the  Ephesians.  T  his  appears  probable  from  a  close  examination  of  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  two  Epistles;  the  passages  in  Ephesians  bear  marks  of  being  expanded  from 
\hose  in  Colossians;  and  the  passages  in  Colossians  could  not  be  so  well  explained  on  the 
converse  hypothesis,  that  they  were  a  condensation  of  those  in  Ephesians.  We  have  re¬ 
marked.  however,  in  a  previous  note,  that  we  must  assume  the  reference  in  Colossians  to 
the  other  Epistle  (Col.  iv.  10),  to  have  been  added  as  a  postscript;  unless  we  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  there  refers  to  “the  letter  from  Laodicea”  before  it  was  actually  written  (as  in¬ 
tending  to  write  it,  and  send  it  by  the  same  messenger),  which  he  might  very  well  have 

done. 
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the  contents  of  this  circular  epistle  naturally  bore  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  letter  which  he  had  just  concluded  to 
the  Colossians,  because  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  heart  at  the 
time  would  necessarily  find  utterance  in  similar  language,  and 
because  the  circumstances  of  these  Churches  were  in  themselves 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Colossian  Church,  except  that  they 
were  not  infected  with  the  peculiar  errors  which  had  crept  in  at 
ColossEe.  The  Epistle  which  he  thus  wrote  consists  of  two  parts : 
first,  a  doctrinal,  and,  secondly,  a  hortatory  portion.  The  first 
part  contains  a  summary,  very  indirectly  conveyed  (chiefly  in 
the  form  of  thanksgiving),  of  the  Christian  doctrines  taught  by 
Pt.  Paul,  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  great  prominence 
given  to  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  hortatory  part, 
which  has  been  so  dear  to  Christians  of  every  age  and  country, 
enjoins  unity  (especially  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians), 
the  renunciation  of  Heathen  vices,  and  the  practice  of  Christian 
purity.  It  lays  down  rules  (the  same  as  those  in  the  Epistle  to 
Colossae,  only  in  an  expanded  form)  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  domestic  life,  and  urges  these  new  converts,  in  the 
midst  of  the  perils  which  surrounded  them,  to  continue  steadfast 
in  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Such  is  the  substance,  and  such 
was  most  probably  the  history,  of  the  following  Epistle. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS  (SO 

CALLED).  1 

Salutation.  Paul,  ail  Apostlc  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  i. 

1  In  the  above  introductory  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  this  Epistle  was  cotemporary 
with  that  to  the  Colossians,  which  is  stated  in  the  Epistle  itself  (vi.  21.  Compare  Col. 
iv.  7).  Its  date,  therefore,  is  fixed  by  the  arguments  at  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  We  may  here  shortly  notice  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
by  some  German  critics,  for  rejecting  the  Epistle  altogether  as  a  forgery.  Their  objections 
against  its  authenticity  are  principally  the  following.  First,  The  difficrrlties  respecting 
its  destination,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  Secondly,  The  want  of  originality  in 
its  matter,  the  substance  of  its  contents  being  found  also  in  the  Colossians,  or  others  of 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  This  phenomenon  has  been  accounted  for  in  the  last  note,  and  is  well 
explained  by  Parlej'  ( If  rce  PauUnm).  Thirdly,  Certain  portions  of  the  doctrinal  con¬ 
tents  are  thought  to  indicate  a  later  origin,  e.  g.  the  Demonology  (ii.  2,  and  vi.  12). — 
Fourthly,  Some  portions  of  the  style  are  considered  un-Pauline.  Fifthly,  Several  words 
are  used  iu  a  sense  different  from  that  which  they  bear  in  St.  Paul’s  other  writings. 
These  three  last  classes  of  difficulties  we  cannot  pretend  fully  to  explain,  nor  is  this  the 
place  for  their  discussion ;  but  as  a  general  answer  to  them  we  may  remark :  First,  That 
if  we  had  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  persons  to  whom,  and  especially  of  the  amanuensis 
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of  God,  TO  THE  SAINTS‘  WHO  AHE  [iN  LaODICEA®]^ 
AND  HAVE  FAITH  IN  ChKIST  JeSUS. 

2  Grace  be  to  yon  and  peace,  from  God  onr  Father, 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3  Blessed  be  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  reden^'p^ot“lnd 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  given  us^  in  Christ  all  Christian  mys- 

4  spiritual  blessings  in  the  heavens.®  Even  as  Aposto. 

He  chose  us  in  Him,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  spotless  in  His 

5  sight.  For  in  His  love^  He  predestined  us  to  be 
adopted  among  His  children  through  Jesus  Christ, 

6  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  that  we 
might  praise  and  glorify  His  grace,  wherewith  He 

7  favored  us  in  His  beloved.  For  in  him  we  have  our 
redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 

8  of  our  sins,  in  the  richness  of  His  grace,  which  He  be- 

9  stowed  upon  us  above  measure ;  and  He  made  known  ® 
to  us,  in  the  fullness  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
mystery  of  His  will,  according  to  His  good  pleasure, 

10  which  He  had  purposed  in  Himself  to  fulfill,  that  it 

by  whom  the  letter  was  WTitten,  they  would  probably  vanish.  Secondly,  That  no  ob¬ 
jector  has  yet  suggested  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Epistle,  if  it  were 
a  forgery;  no  motive  for  forgery  can  be  detected  in  it;  it  contains  no  attack  on  post- 
apostolic  forms  of  heresy,  no  indication  of  a  later  development  of  church  goveniment.' 
The  very  want  of  originality  alleged  against  it  would  not  leave  any  motive  for  its  forgery. 
Thirdly,  It  was  unanimously  received  as  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  by  the  early  church,  and  is 
quoted  by  Polycarp  and  Inenseus;  and,  as  appears  by  the  lately  discovered  work  of  Hip- 
polytus  against  heresies  (which  has  appeared  since  this  was  first  published),  it  is  also 
quoted  most  distinctly  by  Valentinus  (about  120  a.  d.),  who  cites  Eph.  iii.  14,  16,  17,  and 
18,  verbatim. 

^  For  the  translation  here,  see  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  2.  *  See  remarks,  p.  814. 

s  “  Us  ”  (here)  includes  both  the  writer  and  ( apparently )  the  other  Apostles ;  while  “  you 
likewise”  (v.'lS)  addresses  the  readers  as  distinyuished  from  the  writer. 

2  Literally,  in  the  heavenly  places.  This  expression  is  peculiar  to  the  present  Epistle,  in 
which  it  occurs  five  times. 

*  We  join  “  in  love”  with  v.  6. 

6  This  is  referred  to  in  iii.  3.  Compare  “  made  known  to  us  the  mystery,  &c.,”  with 
“  made  known  to  me  the  mystery which- proves  “us”  here  to  correspond  with  “me" 
tilers. 
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should  be  dispensed^  in  the  fullness  of  time;^  to  make 
all  things  one  in  Christ  as  head,  yea,  both  things  in 
heaven  and  things  on  earth  in  Him;  in  whom  we  also  11  ” 
receive  the  portion  of  our  lot,  having  been  predestined 
thereto  according  to  His  purpose,  whose  working  makes 
all  fulfill  the  counsel  of  His  own  will ;  that  unto  His  12 
praise  and  glory®  we  might  live,  who  have  hoped  in 
Christ  before^  you. 

^  ,  And  you,  likewise,  have  hoped  in  Him,  13 

Thanks  for  their  J  ^  >  J-  ^ 

praverfor’  th“u-  siuce  you  heard  the  message  of  the  truth, 
enhgiitemnent.  Glud-tidings  of  your  salvation  ;  and  yon 

believed  in  Him,  and  received  His  seal,  the  holy  Spirit 
of  promise;  who  is  an®  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  14 
given  to  redeem  that  which  He  hath  purchased®,  to  the 
praise  of  His  glory. 

Wherefore,  I  also,  since  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  our  1 5 
Lord  Jesus,  and  your  love  to  all  the  saints,  give  thanks  16 
for  you  without  ceasing,  and  make  mention  of  you  in 
my  prayers,  beseeching  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  17 
Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory,  to  give  you  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  of  insight,  in  the  knowledge  of  Him¬ 
self  ;  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  filled  with  18 
light,  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  call¬ 
ing,  and  how  rich  is  the  glory  of  His  inheritance 
among  the  saints,  and*  how  surpassing  is  the*  power  19 
Office  and  digni-  which  Ho  has  shown  toward  us  who  believe ; 

[for  He  has  dealt  with  us]  in  the  strength 


ty  of  Christ. 


1  Dispemation.  According  to  most  interpreters  this  expression  is  used  in  this  Epistle  in 
the  sense  of  adjustment,  or  preparation  ;  but  as  the  meaning  it  bears  elsewhere  in  St. 
Paul’s  writings  (viz.  the  office  off  a  steward  in  dispensing  kis  master's  goods:  see  1  Cor.  ix. 
17,  and  cf.  Col.  i.  25)  gives  a  very  intelligible  sense  to  the  passages  in  this  Epistle,  it  seems 
needless  to  depart  from  it.  The  meaning  of  the  present  passage  is  best  illustrated  by 
iii.  2,  3. 

*  Literally,  ffor  a  dispensation  [off  j7],  which  belongs  to  the  ffuUness  off  time. 

2  The  original  may  be  considered  a  Hebraism ;  literally,  that  we  should  be  ffor  the  glory- 
praise  off  Him ;  compare  verse  6. 

*  This  might  mean,  as  some  take  it,  to  look  fforward with  hope:  but  the  other  meaning 

appears  moit  obvious,  and  best  suits  the  context.  Compare  “went  before  to  ship,”  Acts 
XX.  13.  6  Compare  Rom.  viii.  23;  and  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  23. 

*  Used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  “the  church  which  He  purchased”  (Acts  xx.  28). 
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20  of  that  might  wherewith  He  wrought  in  Christ,  when 
He  raised  Him  from  the  dead ;  and  set  Him  on  His 

21  own  right  hand  in  the  heavens,  far  above  every  ^Prin¬ 
cipality  and  Power,  and  Might,  and  Domination,  and 
every  name  which  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 

22  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  '■'■He  put  all 
things  under  His  feetP^  and  gave  Him  to  be  sovereign 

23  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  His  body;  the  Fullness 
of  Him  who  fills  all  things  everywhere  with  Himself 

ii.  And  you,  likewise,  He  raised  from  death ^  , 

to  life,  when  you  were  dead  in  transgres-  nlShenfsm 
sions  and  sms;  wherein  once  you  walked 
according  to  the  course  of  this®  world,  and  obeyed 
the  Huler  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air*  even  the  Spirit 
who  is  now  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience ; 

3  amongst  whom  we  also,  in  times  past,  lived,  all  of  us, 
in  fleshly  lusts,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  our  flesh  and  of 
our  imagination,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 

4  no  less  than  others.®  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 

5  because  of  the  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  dead  in  sin,  called  us  to  share  the  life 
of  Christ — (by  grace  you  are  saved), — and  in®  Christ 

6  Jesus,  He  raised  us  up  with  Him  from  the  dead,  and 

7  seated  us  with  Him  in  the  heavens ;  that  in  the  ages 
which  are  coming^.  He  might  manifest  the  surpassing 

The  metaphor  is,  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vras  an  earnest  (that  is,  a  part  payment 
in  advance)  of  the  price  required  for  the  full  deliverance  of  those  who  had  been  slaves 
of  sin,  but  now  were  purchased  for  the  service  of  God.  i  See  Col.  i.  16,  and  note. 

1  Ps.  viii.  6  (LXX.),  quoted  in  the  same  Messianic  sense,  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  and  Heb.  ii.  8. 
Comjiare  also  Ps.  cx.  1. 

2  The  sentence  (in  the  original)  is  left  unfinished  in  the  rapidity  of  dictation;  but  the 

verb  is  easily  supplied  from  the  context.  ®  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  1  Cor.  i.  20. 

«  In  the  Rabbinical  theology  evil  spirits  were  designated  as  the  “  Powers  of  the  Air.” 
St.  Paul  is  here  again  probably  alluding  to  the  language  of  those  teachers  against  whom 
he  wrote  to  the  Colossians. 

®  Literally,  the  rest  of  mankind,  i.  e.  unielievers.  Compare  1.  Thess.  iv.  13. 

6  The  meaning  is,  that  Christians  share  in  their  Lord’s  glorification,  and  dwell  with 
Him  in  heaven,  in  so  far  as  they  are  united  with  Him. 

7  Viz.  the  time  of  Christ’s  perfect  triumph  over  evil,  always  contemplated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  near  at  hand. 
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riches  of  His  grace,  showing  kindness  toward  us  in 
Christ  Jesus.  For  by  grace  you  are  saved,  through  8 
faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God; 
not  won  by  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  9 
we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  do  10 
good  works,  which  God  has  prepared^  that  we  should 
walk  therein. 

Wherefore  remember  that  you,  who  once  11 

and  incorporated  -i  '1  I, 

into  God’s  Israel,  rcckoned  among  carnal  Gentnes,  who 

are  called  the  Uncircumcision  by  that  which  calls  itself 
the  Circumcision  (a  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  made  by 
the  hands  of  man) — that  in  those  times  you  were  shut  12 
out  from  Christ,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Isra¬ 
el,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants^  of  the  promise, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.  But  13 
now,  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  were  once  far  off,  have 
been  brought  near  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  14 
He  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  both  one,^ 
divided  Jews  aud  has  brokcii  dowu  the^  wall  which  part- 
abolished.  g(j  ^g.  iij  jiigS  flgsh^  He  destroyed  the  15 
ground  of  our  enmity,  the  law  of  enacted  ordinances ; 
that  so,  making  peace  between  us,  out  of  both  He  16 
might  create®  in  himself  one  new  man;  and  that,  by  17 
His  cross.  He  might  reconcile  both,  in  one  body,  unto 
God,  having  slain  their  enmity  thereby.  And  when 
He  came.  He  published  the  Glad-tidings  of  peace  to 
you  that  were  far  off,  and  to  them  that  were  near.  For  18 
through  Him  we  both  have  power  to  approach  the 

1  {.  e.  God,  by  the  laws  of  His  Providence,  has  prepared  opportunities  of  doing  good  for 
every  Christian. 

^  Covenants  of  the  promise.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  16,  and  Eom.  ix.  4. 

■8  Both,  viz,  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

*  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  that  “balustrade  of  stone”  describe  by  Josephus,  which 
separated  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  holier  portion  of  the  Temple,  and  which  it 
was  death  for  a  Gentile  to  pass.  See  Chap.  XXL 

®  t.  e.  by  His  death,  as  explained  by  the  parallel  passage.  Col.  i.  22. 

®  Christians  are  created  in  Christ  (see  above,  v.  10,)  i.  e.  their  union  with  Christ  is  the 
essential  condition  of  their  Christian  existence. 


( 
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19  Fatlier  in  the  fellowship  of  one  Spirit.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  yon  are  no  more  strangers  and  soiourn  -  They  are  built 

’  °  .  T  into  the  temple 

ers,  but  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  and 

20  members  of  God’s  household.  You  are  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 

21  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone;  in  whom  all  the 
building,  fitly  framed  together,  grows  into  a  temple 

22  hallowed  by  the’-  in-dwelling  of  the  Lord.  And  in 
Him,  not  others  only,^  but  yon  also,  are  built  up  to¬ 
gether,  to  make  a  house  wherein  God  may  dwell  by 
the  presence  of  His  Spirit. 

iii.  Wherefore  I,  Paul,  who,  for  maintaining  The  mystery  of 

'  '  ^  universal  salva 

the  cause  of  you  Gentiles,  am  the  prisoner  [j°Vur^priv 

2  of  Jesus  Christ® — for^  I  suppose  that  you 

have  heard  of  the  stewardship  of  God’s  grace,  which  was 

3  given  me  for  you;  and  how,  by  revelation, ‘was  made 
known  to  me  the  mystery  (as  I  have  already  shortly 

4  written  to  you ;  so  that,  when  you  read,  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  my  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ), 

5  which  in  the  generations  of  old,  was  not  made  known 
to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  has  now  been  revealed  by  the 
indwelling' of  the  Spirit,  to  His  holy  Apostles  and  Pro- 

6  phets ;  to  wit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  heirs  of  the  same 
inheritance,  and  members  of  the  same  body,  and  par¬ 
takers  of  the®  same  promise  in  Christ,  by  means  of  the 
Glad-tidings. 

7  '  And  of  this  Glad-tidings  I  was  made  a  ministering 
servant,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which  was  given  me  in  the  full  measure  of  His  mighty 

8  working ;  to  me,  I  say,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of 

1  “  Holy  in  the  Lord.”  *  ««  ^ 

®  The  sentence  is  abruptly  broken  off  here,  but  carried  on  again  at  v.  13.  1  he  whole 
passage  bears  evident  marks  of  the  rapidity  of  dictation. 

<  Literally,  if,  as  1  suppose,  ymi  have  heard  of  the  office  of  dispensing  the  grace  of  God 

which  was  given  me  for  you.  See  note  on  i.  10. 

6  In  the  MSS.  the  verb  is  passive.  ‘  The  reference  is  to  ch.  i.  9,  10. 

I  See  notes  on  vv.  18,  21.  *  “  His  ”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 
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•  all  the  saints,  this  grace  was  given,  to  bear  among  the 
Gentiles  the  Glad-tidings  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  to  bring  light  to  all,  that  they  might  be-  9 
hold  what  is  the  stewardship  of  the  mystery  which, 
from  the  ages  of  old,  has  been  hid  in  God,  the  maker 
of  all  things;^  that  now,  by  the  Church,^  the  manifold  10 
wisdom  of  God  might  be  made  known  to  the  Princi-  11 
palities  and  Powers  in  the  heavens  according  to  His 
eternal  purpose,  which  He  wrought  in  Christ  J esus  1 2 
our  Lord;  in  whom  we  can  approach  without  fear  to 
God,  in  trustful  confidence,  through  faith  in  Him. 

Wherefore  1  pray  that  1  may  not  faint  un-  13 

He  prays  for  him-  ™  i  t  A 

thatThirmay  be  ^7  sufieriiigs  for  you,  which  are  your  14 
strengthened  gloiy.  For  tlfis  causo  I  boud  my  knees  be-  15 

fore  the  Father,^  whose  children^  all  are  called  in  heav¬ 
en  and  in  earth,  beseeching  Him,  that,  in  the  richness  16 
of  His  glory.  He  would  grant  you  strength  by  the  en- 
knd  enlightened,  ti’auce  of  His  Spirit  luto  your  inner  man,  that  VI 
,  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  having 
your  root  and  your  foundation  in  love,  you  may  be  18 
enabled,  with  all  the  saints,  to  comprehend  the  breadth 
and  length,  and  depth  and  height  thereof;  and  to  19 
know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that . 
Doxoiogy.  you  may 'be  filled  therewith,  even  to  the 
measure  of^  the  Fullness  of  God.  Now  unto  Him  20 
who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly,  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think,  in  the  power  of  his  might  which  21 

1  “  By  JesTis  Christ  ”  is  not  in  the  best  MSS. 

2  i.  e.  by  the  union  of  all  mankind  in  the  Church.  That  which  calls  forth  the  e^^press- 
ions  of  rapturous  admiration  here,  and  in  the  similar  passage  in  Romans  (xi.  33),. is  the  di¬ 
vine  plan  of  including  all  mankind  in  a  universal  redemption. 

^  The  words  “of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  are  not  in  the  best  JISS. 

^  The  sense  depends  on  a  paronomasia,  the  word  for  “family"  (A.  V.)  meaning  a  race 
descended  from,  a  common  ancestor.  Compare  Luke  ii.  4.  If  fatherhood  hod  this  meaning 
in  English  (as  it  might  have  had,  according  to  the  analogy  of  “  a  brotherhood"),  the  verse 
might  be  literally  rendered  from  whom  every  fatherhood  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named ;  i.  e. 
the  very  name  of  fatherhood  refers  us  back  to  God  as  the  father  of  all.  The  A.  V.  is  in¬ 
correct,  and  would  require  the  definite  article. 

“  Unto,  not  with  (A.  V). 
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works  within  us, — unto  Him,  in  Christ  Jesus,  be  glory 
in  the  Church,  even  to  all  generations  of  the  age  of  ages. 
Amen. 

iv.  I,  therefore,  the  Lord’s  prisoner,  exhort  unity.  Different 
you  to  walk  worthy  of  the  calling  where- Suit  combine  * 

J  ,  ,  to  build  up  the 

2  with  you  were  called ;  with  all  lowliness,  and  church, 
gentleness,  and  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another 

3  in  love,  striving  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, 

4  bonnd  together  with  the  bond  of  peace.  You  are  one 
body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  you  were  called  to  share 

5  one  common  hope;  you  have  one  Lord,  you  have  one 

6  faith,  you  have  one  baptism ;  you  have  one  God  and 

7  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  works  through  all, 
and  dwells  in  all."^  But  each  one  of  us  received  the 
gift  of  grace  which  he  possesses  according  to  the 
measure^  wherein  it  was  given  by  Christ.  Wherefore 

8  it  is®  written:  '■'■When  He  went  up  on  higli^  He  led  cap¬ 
tivity  captive^  and  gave  gifts  unto  meni'  Now  that 

9  word  "■He  went  upf  what  saith  it,  but  that  He  first 

10  came  down  to  the  earth  below?  Yea,  He  who  came 
down  is  the  same  who  is  gone  up,  far  above  all  the 

11  heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all  things.  And  He  gave 
some  to  be  apostles,^  and  some  prophets,  and  some 

12  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  to  labor®  in  their  appointed 

1 3  service,  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  at¬ 
tain  the  same®  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 

I  You  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

»This  verse  is  parallel  to  Rom.  xii.  6,  “having  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace 
trhich  God  has  given  us.”  The  whole  context  of  the  two  passages  also  throws  light  on 

»  Literally,  it  says,  i.  e.  the  Scripture  says.  The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  Ixviii.  IS,  hut 
s'io-htly  altered,  so  as  to  correspond  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  Septuagmt. 
Our  two  authorized  versions  of  the  Psalms  have  here  departed  from  the  original,  in  order 
to  follow  the  present  passage  ;  probably  on  the  supposition  that  St.  Paul  quoted  from  soma 
elder  reading. 

*  On  this  classification  of  church  offices,  see  p.  898. 

*  The  word  does  not  mean  ministry"  (A.  V). 

®  Literally,  the  oneness  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge. 
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and  reach  the  stature  of  manhood,^  and  be  of  ripe  age 
to  receive  the  Fullness  of  Christ;  that  we  should  no  14 
longer  be  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  blown  round 
by  every  shifting  current  of  teaching,  tricked  by  the 


sleight  of  men,  and  led  astray  into  the  snares  of  the 
cunning;  but  that  we  should  live  in  truth  and  love,  and  15 
should  grow  up  in  every  part  to  the  measure  of  His^ 
growth,  who  is  our  head,  even  Christ.  From  whom^  16 
the  whole  body  (being  knit  together,  and  compacted 
by  all  its  joints)  derives  its  continued  growth  in  the 
working  of  His  bounty,  which  supplies  its  needs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  of  each  several  part,  that  it 
may  build  itself  up  in  love. 

Exhortation  to  Thls  I  suy,  therefore,  and  adjure  you  in  17 
HeathenTw"^  tho  Lord,  to  Hvo  no  longer  like  other  Gen- 
aewtj.  tiles,  whose  minds  are  filled  with  folly,  18 

whose  understanding  is  darkened,  who  are  estranged 
from  the  life  of  God  because  of  the  ignorance  which  is 
in  them,  through  the  blindness  of  their  hearts;  who,  19 
being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  las¬ 
civiousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  in  lust.  But  you  20 
have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  if,  indeed,  you  have  heard 
His  voice,  and  been  taught  in  Him,  as  the  truth  is  in  21 
Jesus;  to  forsake  your  former  life,  and  put  off  the  old  22 
man,  whose  way  is^  destruction,  following  the  desires 
which  deceive ;  and  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  23 
mind,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  created  after  God’s 
likeness,  in  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  the  Truth.  24 
Against  several  Wherefore,  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  25 
man  truth  with  his  neighbor;  for  we  are 


BpecifieJ  vices. 


^  Literally,  a  man  of  mature  age.  See  note  on  ill.  19. 

2  To  grow  into  Him,  is,  to  grow  to  the  standard  of  His  grmeth. 

®  Literally  rendered,  this  is  from  whom  all  the  body  (being  knit  together  and  compacted  by 
every  joint),  and  according  to  the  wc/rking  of  his  bounteous  providing  in  the  measure  of  eaih 
several  part,  continues  the  groieih  of  the  body.  Compare  the  parallel  passage,  Col.  ii.  19, 
from  whom  the  whole  body,  by  the  joints  which  bind  it,  draws  full  supplies  for  iis  needs,  and  is 
knit  together  and  increases  in  godly  grototh.  A  child  derives  its  life  from  its  father,  and 
grows  up  to  the  standard  of  its  father’s  growth. 

*  Not  ^‘■corrupt"  (A.  V.)  ,  but  going  on  in  the  way  of  ruin. 
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26  members- one  of  another.  '■'■Be  ye  angry ^  and  sin 

27  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,  nor  give 

28  away  to  the  Devil.  Let  the  robber^  rob  no  more,  but 
rather  let  him  labor,  working  to  good  purpose  with 
his  hands,  that  he  may  have  somewhat  to  share  with 

29  the  needy.  From  your  mouth  let  no  filthy  words 
come  forth,  but  such  as  may  build  up^  the  Church  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  need,  and  give  a  blessing  to  the  hearers. 

30  And  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  was 

31  given  to  seal  you^  for  the  day  of  redemption.  Let  all 
bitterness,  and  passion,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and 
evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice; 

32  and  be  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  Exhortation  to 

o".  .1  Christ-like  for- 

lorgiving  one  another,  even  as  (jocl  in  v^nrist  giyenessandiove. 
has  forgiven  you. 

V.  Therefore  be  followers  of  God’s  example,  as  the 

2  children  of  His  love.  And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also 
loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  unto* God,  for  odor  of  sweetness”^ 

3  But,  as  befits  the  saints,  let  not  fornication  other“^L"of 
or  any  kind  of  uncleanness  or  lust  be  so  much  ness ; 

4  as  named  among  you;  nor  filthiness,  nor  buffoonery, 
nor  ribald  jesting,  for  such  speech  beseems  you  not, 

5  but  rather  thanksgiving.  Yea,  this  you  know ;  for  you 
have  learned  that  no  fornicator,  or  impure  or  lustful 

*  Ps-  iv.  4  (LXX). 

2  Him  that  steals  (present).  The  A.  V.  -would  require  the  aorist.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  stealers  (klephts)  of  the  N.  T.  -vt'ere  not  -s'hat  -we  should  now  call  thieves  (as 
the  word  is  generally  rendered  in  A.  V.).but  bandits;  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  find¬ 
ing  such  persons  numerous  in  the  provincial  towns  among  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 

Literally,  sufliosts  good  f.rr  needful  building  up  (“building”  always  implies  “the 
church”  or  something  equivalent),  that  it  may  give  a  blessing  to  the  hearers. 

■*  The  tense  is  mistranslated  in  A.  V.  Literally,  in  whom  you  were  staled.  The  meaning 
is  rendered  evident  by  i.  13,  14.  It  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  that  the  gift  of 
t"e  Holy  Spirit  is  a  seal  or  mark  of  Christ's  redeemed,  which  was  given  them  at  their 
conversion  and  reception  into  the  Church,  as  a  foretaste  of  their  full  redcmptiou.  Com¬ 
pare  Korn.  viii.  23.  .  .  ,  .  , 

5  Gen.  viii.  21  (LXX.):  see  Phil.  iv.  18,  where  it  is  also  quoted. 
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man,  who  is  nothing  better  than  an  idolater,  has  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  God.  Let  G 
no  man  mislead  you  by  empty^  words;  for  these 
are  the  deeds^  which  bring  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience.  Be  not  ye,  therefore,  par-  7 
takers  with  them ;  for  you  once  were  darkness,  but  now  8 
are  light  in  the  Lord.  Walk  as  children  of  light;  for  9 
the  fruits  of  light®  are  in  all  goodness,  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  truth.  Examine  well  what  is  acceptable  to  10 
■whicli  must  be  the  Lord,  and  have  no  fellowship  Avith  the  11 

rebuked  by  the  n  •  n  ^  ^ 

Sdi'fuiness  of  uiifruitful  woi’ks  of  darkness,  yea,  rather  ex- 
c'hnstians.  them  fouliiess.'^  For,  concerning  the  12 

secret  deeds  of  the  Heathen,®  it  is  shameful  even  to 
speak;  yet  all  these  things,  Avhen  exposed,  are  made  13 
manifest  by  the  shining  of  the  light ;  for  whatsoever  is 
made  manifest  becomes  light.®  Wherefore  it  is  writ-  14 
ten,^  ^^Awake,  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  shine  upon  theeC^ 

See,  then,  that  you  Avalk  without  stumbling,  not  in  15 
folly  but  in  wisdom,  forestalling  opportunity,  because  IG 
the  times  are  evil.  Therefore,  be  not  without  under-  17 
standing,  but  learn  to  know  Avhat  the  will  of  the  Lord  is. 
Festive  meetings,  Bo  not  drunk  with  Aviiie,  like  those®  who  13 

how  to  be  cele-  t  ♦  ,  ^ 

brated.  hyQ  notously ;  but  be  filled  with  the  indwell¬ 

ing  of  the  Spirit,  when  you  speak  one  to  another.  Let  19 

1  Namely,  reasonings  to  prove  the  sins  of  impurity  innocent.  See  1  Cor.  vi.  12—20. 

“  Viz.,  the  sins  of  impurity.  Compare  Rom.  i.  24 — 27. 

*  Light,  not  Spirit,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

*  The  verb  means  t»  lay  bare  the  real  character  of  a  thing  by  exposing  it  to  open  scrutiny. 

®  “  What  is  done  by  them,"  i.  e.  the  Heathen. 

®  §uch  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  verse,  viz.,  that  when  the  light  falls 
on  any  object,  the  object  itself  reflects  the  rays :  Implying  that  moral  evil  will  be  recog 
nized  as  evil  by  the  conscience,  if  it  is  .shown  in  its  true  colors  by  being  brought  into  con¬ 
trast  with  the  la-ws  of  pure  morality.  The  preceding  “  is  made  manifest  ”  does  not  allow 
us  to  translate  the  same  form  immediately  following  as  active  (as  A.  'V.) 

’  See  note  on  iv.  8. 

8  There  is  no  verse  exactly  corresponding  with  this  in  the  0.  T.  But  Isaiah  lx.  1  is  per¬ 
haps  referred  to.  W  e  must  remember,  however,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  St  Paul  in 
tends  (either  here,  or  1  Cor  ii.  9)  to  quote  the  Old  Testament.  Some  have  supposed  that 
ho  is  quoting  a  Christian  hymn;  others,  a  saying  of  our  Lord  (as  at  Acts  xx.  35). 

8  Literally,  in  doing  which  is  riotous  living. 
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your  singing  be  of  psalms  and  liymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
and  make  melody  with  the  music  of  your  hearts,  to  the 

20  Lordd  And  at  all  times,  for  all  things  which  befall  you, 
n-ive  thanks  to  our  God  and  Father,  in  the  name  of  our 

o 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

21  Submit  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  Duties  of  wives 

22  fear  of  Christ.  Wives,  submit  yourselves  to 

23  your  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord;  for  the  husband  is 
head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  head  of  the  Church,^ 

24  His  body,  which  He  saves.®  But,  as  the  Church  submits 
itself  to  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  submit  themselves  to 
their  husbands  in  all  things. 

25  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the 

26  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  having  purified 
it  by  the  water  wherein  it  is  washed,^  He  might  hallow  it 

27  by  the  indwelling  of  the  word  of  God;  that  He  might 
Himself  present  unto  Himself®  the  Church  in  stainless 
glory,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ; 

28  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  unblemished.  In  like 
manner,  husbands  ought  to  love  their  wives  as  they 
love  their  own  bodies;  for  he  that  loves  his  wife  does 

29  but  love  himself:  and  a  man  never  hated  his  own  flesh, 

30  but  nourishes  and  cherishes  it,  as  Christ  also  the  Church , 

1  Throughout  the  whole  passage  there  is  a  contrast  implied  t^tween  the  Heathen  and 
the  Christian  practice,  q.  d.  “  When  you  meet,  let  your  enjoyment  consist  not  in  fullness 
of  wine,  but  fullness  of  the  Spirit;  let  your  songs  be,  not  the  drinking-songs  of  heathen 
feasts,  but  psalms  and  hymns;  and  their  accompaniment,  not  the  music  of  the  hie,  but 
the  melody  of  the  heart ;  while  you  sing  them  to  the  praise,  not  of  Bacchus  or  \  enus,  but 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  For  the  construction  and  punctuation  see  Col.  iii.  16. 

=  This  statement  occurs  1  Cor.  ii.  3,  almost  verbatim.  .  •  r  a  +  n 

3  The  literal  English  is  he  is  the  deliverer  of  his  body;  and  an  analogy  is  implied  to  the 
conjugal  relation,  in  which  the  husband  maintains  and  cherishes  the  wife. 

The  water  ”  (not  simply  “  water  ”) ;  literally,  by  the  laver  of  the  leater  equivalent  to 

laverofregeneTotkmmv.s  iii.  6).  The  following  in  the  W  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
Chrvsitom  and  the  patristic  commentators  generally  explain  it  of  the  formula  of  baptism ; 
De  Wette  takes  the  same  view.  But  see  St.  Paul’s  use  of  the  same  expression  else  i  he  e 
Rom  X  8  X.  17  also  Eph.  vi.  17;  and  moreover,  as  W  iner  and  Meyer  have  remaiked,  the 
*■"  nV  “  in' the  word”  with  the  verb  better  suits  the  Greek.  On  this  view,  tlie 
ranris  tha^rChurch,  having  been  purified  by  the  waters  of  baptism,  is  hallowed 
by  the  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  imparted  to  it,  whether  mediately  or  immediately. 
Compare  Heb.  iv.  12, 13. 

3  The  Church  is  compared  to  a  bride,  as  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
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for  we  are  members  of  His  body.  “  For  this  cause  shall  3 1 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother^  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife  and  they  two  shall  he  one  fleslf  ^  This  32 
mystery  is  great,  but  P  speak  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church.  Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of  you  individu-  33 
ally  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself,  and  let  the  wife 
see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 


Duties  of  chil- 


Duties  of  slaves 
and  masters. 


Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord ;  vi. 

drenand parents.  2 

mother which  is  the  first  commandment  with^  prom¬ 
ise:  “  That  it  may  he  ivell  with  thee^  and  thou  shalt  live  3 
long  upon  the  eartliT^ 

And  ye,  fathers,  vex  not  your  children ;  but  bring  4 
them  up  in  such  training  and  correction  as  befits  the 
servants  of  the  Lord.® 

Bondsmen,  obey  your  earthly  masters  with 
anxiety  and  self-distrust,’^  in  singleness  of  5 
heart,  as  unto  Christ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-  6 
pleasers,  but  as  bondsmen  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  soul.  With  good  will  fulfilling  your 
service,  as  to  the  Lord  our  Master, "and  not  to  men.  For  7 
you  know  that  whatever  good  any  man  does,  the  same  8 
shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or 
free. 

And  ye,  masters,  do  in  like  manner  by  them,  and  9 
abstain  from  threats;  knowing  that  your  own"  Master 
is  in  heaven,  and  that  with  Him  is  no  respect  of  persons. 

iGen.  ii.24.  (LXX.) 

’  The  pronoun  is  emphatic:  hut  7,  vihile,  I  quote  these  words  out  of  the  Scriptures,  use  them 
in  an  higher  sense. 

5  Exodus  XX.  12,  and  Deut.  v.  16  (LXX.) 

*  Literally,  in  a  promise.  The  command  being  (ns  it  were)  set  in  a  promise. 

®  Exodus  XX.  12,  and  Deut.  v.  16  (LXX.  not  exactly  verbatim). 

*>  The  word  lord  implies  the  idea  of  servants. 

7  “  With  fear  and  trembling”  has  this  meaning  in  St.  Paul’s  language.  Compare  1 
Cor.  ii.  3.  s  gg^  „g^g  g,,  j"  25^ 

’  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  read  “  both  their  and  your,”  which  brings  out  still  more  forci¬ 
bly  the  equality  of  slaves  and  masters  in  the  sight  of  Christ. 
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10  Finally,  my  brethren,  let  your  hearts  be 
strengthened  in  the  Lord,^  and  in  the  con-  chnstiauaimor, 

11  quering  power  of  His  might.  Put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  firm  against  the 

12  wiles  of  the  Devil.  For  the  adversaries  with  whom  we 
wrestle  are  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  they  are  the  Prin- 
cipalities,Hhe  Powers,  and  the  Sovereigns  of  this^  pres-. 

13  ent  darkness,  the  spirits  of  evil  in  the  heavens.  Where¬ 
fore,  take  up  with  you  to  the  battle  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  withstand  them  in  the 
evil  day,  and  having^  overthrown  them  all,  to  stand  un- 

14  shaken.  Stand,  therefore,  girt  with  the  belt  of  truth, 

15  and  wearing  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  shod 

16  as  ready  messengers  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  peace:  and 
take  up  to  cover  you^  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith 
you  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 

17  Evil  One.  Take,  likewise,  the  helmet  of  salvation,®  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.® 

18  Continue  to  pray  at  every  season  with  all  oth- 

earnestness  of  supplication  in  the  opirit ;  and. 

to  this  end  be  watchful  with  all  perseverance  in  prayer 

19  for  all  the  saints;  and  for  me,  that  utterance,  may  be 

20  given  me,  to  open  my  mouth  and  make  known  with 
boldness  the  mystery  of  the  Glad-tidings,  for  which  I 
am  an  ambassador  in  fetters.  Pray  that  I  may  declare 
it  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak. 

21  But  that  you,  as  well  as’  others,  may  be  Tychicus  the 

'  T  1  T  4*  messenger. 

informed  of  my  concerns,  and  how  i  tare. 


1  This  is  the  literal  meaning.  ’  Compare  Col.  ii.  15,  and  the  note  also  John  xii.  31. 
s  “Eftis  world"  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

3  Not  “rfone”  (A.  V.),  but  “orert/iroM-’n.”  i 

4  To  cover  all.  If  it  meant  in  addition  to  aU  (EUicott),  it  would  surely  have  come  last  m 
^'^3  The  head  of  the  Christian  is  defended  against  hostile  weapons  by  his  knowledge  of 

the  salvation  won  for  him  by  Christ.  ,  .  , 

0  For  the  meaning  of  “  word  of  God,”  see  note  cn  chap.  v.  26.  It  is  here  represented  as 
the  only  offensive  weapon  of  Christian  warfare.  The  Roman  pilum  (Joh.  xix.  34)  is  not 
mentioLd.  For  a  commentary  on  this  military  imagery,  and  the  circumstances  vhich 
naturally  suggested  it,  see  the  beginning  of  the  next  Chapter.  1  ou  a  o. 
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Tycliicus,  my^  beloved  brother,  and  faithful  servant  in 
the  Lord,  will  make  all  known  to  you.  And  I  have  22 
sent  him  to  you  for  this  very  end,  that  you  may  learn 
what  concerns  me,  and  that  he  may  comfort  your 
hearts. 

Condudingbene-  Pcacc  bc  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  23 
diction.  faith,  from  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ. 

Grace  be  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in^  24 
sincerity.® 

’  See  the  parallel  passage,  Col.  iv.  7, 

“  The  difficulty  of  the  concluding  tvords  is  well  known ;  the  phrase  might  also  be  trans« 
lated  in  {mmortalliy,  with  the  meaning  whose  love  endures  immortally.  Olshausen  supposes 
the  expression  elliptical,  for  “that  they  may  have  life  in  immortality;”  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  justified. 

®  “Amen  ”  as  usual  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 
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The  Prsetorium  and  the  Palatine. — Arrival  of  Epaphroditus. — Political  Events 
at  Rome. — Octavia  and  Poppaea. — St.  Paul  writes  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
plans. — He  makes  Converts  in  the  Imperial  Household, 


The  close  of  the  Epistle  to  which  our  attention  has  just  been 
turned  contains  a  remarkable  example  of  the  forcible  imagery  of 
St.  Paul.*  Considered  simply  in  itself,  this  description  of  the 
Christian’s  armor  is  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Yolume.  But  if  we  'suew  it  in  connection  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  the  Apostle  was  surrounded,  we  find  a  new 
and  living  emphasis  in  his  enumeration  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
heavenly  panoply, — the  belt  of  sincerity  and  truth,with  which  the 
loins'*  are  girded  for  the  spiritual  war, — the  breastplate  of  that 
righteousness,®  the  inseparable  links  whereof  are  faith  and  love,'* 
— the  strong  sandals,®  with  which  the  feet  of  Christ’s  soldiers  are 
made  ready,®  not  for  such  errands  of  death  and  despair  as  those 
on  which  the  Praetorian  soldiers  were  daily  sent,  but  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  message  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, — ^the  large  shield  of  confi¬ 
dent  trust,®  wherewith  the  whole  man  is  protected,  and  whereon 

1  Eph.  vi.  14 — 17. 

2  “  Your  loins  girt  about  with  truth.”  The  belt  or  zona  passed  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  below  the  “  breastplate,”  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  halUus,  which 
went  over  the  shoulder. 

8  “  Wearing  the  breastplate  of  righteousness.”  The  “breastplate”  was  a  cuirass  or 
corslet,  reaching  nearly  to  the  loins, 

<  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Thess.  v.  8),  the  breastplate  is  described  as  “  the  breastplate 
of  faith  and  love.” 

8  The  Eoman  caligce  were  not  greaves,  which  in  fact  would  not  harmonize  with  the  con¬ 
text,  but  strong  and  heavy  sandals.  See  the  anecdote  of  the  death  of  the  centurion  Julian 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Joseph.  War,  vi.  1,  8. 

«  “  Shod  as  ready  messengers,”  &c. 

2  The  “shield”  here  is  the  large  oblong  or  oval  Roman  shield — the  scutum  not  the 
ch>eMS,— specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi.  See  especially  the  pedestal  of  Tra¬ 
jan’s  column. 

8  “  The  shield  of  faith.” 
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Iho  fiery  arrows'  of  the  Wicked  One  fall  harmless  and  dead, — 
the  close-fitting  helmet,  with  which  the  hope  of  salvation®  invests 
the  head  of  the  believer, — and  finally  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  when  wielded  by  the  Great  Captain  of  our 
Salvation,  turned  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness  to  flight,  while  in 
the  hands  of  His  chosen  Apostle  (with  whose  memory  the  sword 
seems  inseparably  associated)^  it  became  the  means  of  establishing 
Christianity  on  the  earth. 

All  this  imagery  becomes  doubly  forcible,  if  we  remember  that 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  the  words  he  was  chained  to  a  soldier,  and 
in  the  close  neighborhood  of  military  sights  and  sounds.  The 
appearance  of  the  Prietorian  guards  was  daily  familiar  to  him ; — 
as  his  “  chains”  on  the  other  hand  (so  he  tells  us  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  Epistle)  became  “  well  known  throughout  the  whole  Preeto- 
rium."  (Phil.  i.  13).  .A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
the  pi'ecise  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  Some  have 
identified  it,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  with  the  “house  of 
Ctesar”  on  the  Palatine:^  more  commonly  it  has  been  supposed 
to  mean  that  permanent  camp  of  the  Prsetorian  guards,  which 
Tiberius  established  on  the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls.® 
As  regards  the  former  opinion,  it  is  true  that  the  word  came  to 
be  used,  almost  as  we  use  the  word  “  palace,”  for  royal  residences 
generally,  or  for  any  residences  of  a  princely  splendor,®  and  that 
thus  we  read,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Prieto- 
rium  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem^ and  the  Prsetorium  of  Herod  at  Ciesa- 
rea.'  Yet  we  never  find  the  word  employed  for  the  Imperial  house 
at  Rome :  and  we  believe  the  truer  view  to  be  that  wdiich  has 
been  recently  advocated,  namely,  that  it  denotes  here,  not  the 
palace  itself,  but  the  quarters  of  that  part  of  the  Imperial  guards 

'  Part  of  the  artillery  in  an  ancient  siege  consisted  of  darts  and  heavier  missiles,  in  the 
heads  of  which  were  inflammable  materials.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  account  of  one  of 
the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  uses  the  very  expression  here  employed  by  the  Apostle. 

2  AVith  “helmet  of  salvation”  (Eph.  vi.  17)  we  should  compare  “as  a  helmet  the  hope 
of  salvation”  (1  Thess.  v.  8). 

’  It  is  the  emblem  of  his  martyrdom:  and  we  can  hardly  help  associating  it  also  with 
this  passage.  The  small  short  sword  of  the  Romans  was  worn  like  a  dagger  on  the  right 
side.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi.  Those  readers  who  have  been  in  Rome  will 
remember  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  dedicated  the  column  of  Aurelius  (abomni  impietate  pur- 
gatam)  to  St.  Paul,  and  that  a  statue  of  the  Apostle,  bearing  the  sword,  is  on  the  summit. 

<  With  Phil.  i.  13  we  should  compare  iv.  22  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

’’  See  above,  in  the  description  of  Rome,  and  compare  the  map. 

«  AVe  find  the  word  used  in  Suetonius  for  the  Imperial  castles  out  of  Rome.  Elsewhere 
it  is  applied  to  the  palaces  of  foreign  princes  and  even  private  persons. 

*  See  above,  p.  667.  «  See  p.  696,  note  3. 
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which  was  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  Emperor.  Such  a 
military  establishment  is  mentioned  in  the  fullest  account  which 
we  possess  of  the  first  residence  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatine and 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  ideas  on  which  the  monarchy 
was  founded.  The  Emperor  was  prcetor-  or  commauder-in-chief 
of  the  troops,  and  it  was  natural  that  his  immediate  guard  should 
be  in  a  proetorium  near  him.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that 
this  military  establishment  on  the  Palatine  would  cease  to  be 
necessary,  when  the  Pratorian  camp  was  established :  but  the 
purpose  of  that  establishment  was  to  concentrate  near  the  city 
those  cohorts,  which  had  previously  been  dispersed  in  other  parts 
of  Italy :  a  local  body-guard  near  the  palace  would  not  cease  to 
be  necessary:  and  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Agrippa,  speaks  of  a  “  camp”  in  connection  with  the  “  royal 
house.”  Such  we  conceive  to  have  been 'the  barrack  immedi¬ 
ately  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul :  though  the  connection  of  these 
smaller  quarters  with  the  general  camp  was  such,  that  he  would 
naturally  become  known  to  “  all  the  rest  ”  of  the  guards,  as  well 
as  those  who  might  for  the  time  be  connected  with  the  Imperial 
household. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  word  “  pr^torium,”  applied 
still  more  extensively  to  the  word  “yiaZatmm.”  Originally  de¬ 
noting  the  hill  on  which  the  twin-brothers  were  left  by  the  re¬ 
treating  river,  it  grew  to  be,  and  it  still  remains,  the  symbol  of 
Imperial  power.  Augustus  was  born  on  the  Palatine ;  and  he 
fixed  his  official  residence  there  when  the  Civil  Wars  were  ter¬ 
minated.  Thus,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  “  after  the  Capitol  and 
the  Forum,  no  locality  in  the  ancient  City  claims  so  much  of  our 
interest  as  the  Palatine  hill — at  once  the  birth-place  of  the  infant 
city,  and  the  abode  of  her  rulers  during  the  days  of  her  greatest 
splendor, — where  the  red-thatched  cottage  of  Romulus  was  still 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous  structures  of  Caligula  and 
Nero.”^  About  the  close  of  the  Republic,  this  hill  was  the  resi- 

1  “  The  Imperial  residence  is  called  Palatium  ....  because  the  Emperor  dwelt  on 
Mount  Palatine,  and  there  he  had  his  military  force  {PrtEtorium)  .  .  .  .  hence  it  comes 
that  wherever  the  Emperor  is  living  it  is  called  Palatium."  Dio  Cass.  liii.  16. 

2  See  what  has  been  said  (pp.  154,  155)  in  reference  to  the  term  proprmtar  in  the  prov- 

jpees. 

3  Bunbury  in  the  Cla$skal  Museum,  vol.  v.  p.  229.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  and  Diony¬ 
sius  that  this  “  wooden  hut  thatched  with  reeds,  which  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the 
simple  habitation  of  the  Shepherd-king,”  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Circus, 
page  232. 
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dence  of  many  distinguished  citizens,  such  as  Crassus,  Cicero, 
Catiline,  Clodius,  and  Antony.  Augustus  himself  simply  bought 
the  house  of  Hortensius  and  lived  there  in  modest  state.  But  the 
new  era  was  begun  for  the  Palatine,  when  the  first  Empei'or,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  raised  the  temple  of  Apollo,  with  its 
celebrated  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  on  the  side  near  the  Forum. 
Tiberius  erected  a  new  palace,  or  an  addition  to  the  old  one,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  immediately  above  the  Circus  Max¬ 
imus.*  It  remained  for  subsequent  Emperors  to  cover  the  whole 
area  of  the  hill  with  structures  connected  with  the  palace.  Cali¬ 
gula  extended  the  Imperial  buildings  by  a  bridge  (as  fantastic  as 
that  at  Baiae),*  which  joined  the  Palatine  with  the  Capitol.  Nero 
made  a  similar  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  Esquiline :  and 
this  is  the  point  at  which  we  must  arrest  our  series  of  historical 
notices ;  for  the  burning  of  Eome  and  the  erection  of  the  Golden 
House  intervened  between  the  first  and  second  imprisonments  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  The  fire,  moreover,  which  is  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  first  sufferings  of  the  Church,  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  any  of  the  existing  ruins  on  the  Palatine  with 
buildings  that  were  standing  when  the  Apostle  was  among  the 
Praetorian  guards.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  assign  the  ruins 
to  their  proper  epochs.  All  is  now  confusion  on  the  hill  of 
Romulus  and  Augustus.  Palace  after  palace  succeeded,  till  the 
Empire  was  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  we  explore 
the  subterraneous  chambers,  where  classical  paintings  are  still 
visible  on  the  plaster,  or  look  out  through  broken  arches  over  the 
Campagna  and  its  aqueducts,  the  mind  is  filled  with  blending 
recollections,  not  merely  of  a  long  line  of  Roman  Caesars,  but  of 
Ravenna  and  Constantinople,  Charlemagne  and  Rienzi.  This 
royal  part  of  the  Western  Babylon  has  almost  shared  the  fate  of 
the  city  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Palatine  contains  gardens  and 
vineyards,*  and  half  cultivated  spaces  of  ground,  where  the  acan¬ 
thus-weed  grows  ill  wild  luxuriance :  but  its  population  has  shrunk 
to  one  small  convent;*  and  the  unhealthy  air  seems  to  brood  like 
a  curse  over  the  scene  of  Nero’s  tyranny  and  crime. 

St.  Paul  was  at  Rome  precisely  at  that  time  when  the  Palatine 

^  The  position  of  the  “  Domus  Tiberiana”  is  determined  by  the  notices  of  it  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  murder  of  Galba.  a  See  above,  p.  769. 

*  The  Farnese  gardens  and  the  Villa  Mills  (formerly  Villa  Spada)  are  well  known  to 
travellers.  Some  of  the  finest  arches  are  in  the  Vigna  del  Collegio  Inglese. 

*  The  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Bonoventura,  facing  the  Forum. 
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was  the  most  conspicuous  spot  on  the  earth,  not  merely  for  crime, 
hut  for  splendor  and  power.  This  was  the  center  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  Empire.  Here  were  heard  the  causes  of  all 
Roman  citizens  who  had  appealed  to  Caesar.*  Hence  were  issued 
the  orders  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  to  the  legions  on 
the  frontier.  From  the  “Golden  Mile-stone”  (Milliarium  Au- 
reum)  below  the  palace,  the  roads  radiated  in  all  directions  to 
the  remotest  verge  of  civilization.  The  official  messages  of  the 
Emperor  were  communicated  along  them  by  means  of  posts  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  government :  but  these  roads  afforded  also  the 
means  of  transmitting  the  letters  of  private  citizens,  whether 
sent  by  means  of  tabellarii,  or  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  accidental 
travelers.  To  such  communications  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  provinces  others  were  now  added  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  world, — not  different  indeed  in  outward  appearance^  from 
common  letters, — ^but  containing  commands  more  powerful  in 
their  effects  than  the  dispatches  of  Nero,— touching  more  closely 
the  private  relations  of  life  than  all  the  correspondence  of  Sen¬ 
eca  ®  or  Pliny, — and  proclaiming,  in  the  very  form  of  their  salu¬ 
tations,  the  perpetual  union  of  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman. ^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  three  letters  which  we  have  last 
read  were  despatched  from  Rome  when  St.  Paul  had  been  resi¬ 
dent  there  about  a  yearS  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  62 


'  See  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  trial  in  the  next  Chapter.  .  v  , 

a  On  p  372  a  general  reference  was  made  to  the  interest  connected  even  with  the  writ- 
ing  materials  employed  by  St.  Paul.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  were  reed-pens. 
Ecvptian  paper,  and  blaek  ink.  All  these  are  mentioned  by  St.  John  (paper  and  ink, 
2  Job  12;  ink  and  pen,  3  Joh.  13);  and  St.  Paul  himself,  in  a  passage  where  there  is  a 
blended  allusion  to  inseriptions  on  stone  and  to  letter-writing-(2  Cor.  ui.  3),  speaks  of  mfc- 
Al'usion  has  been  made  to  the  paper  trade  of  Egypt.  Parchment  (2  dim.  iv.  13)  was  of 
course  used  for  the  seeondary  MSS.  in  whieh  the  Epist’es  were  preserved.  Letters  were 
written  in  the  large  or  uncial  character,  though  of  course  the  handwriting  of  diffeient 

psrsons  would  vary-  See  Gal-  vi.  11.  .  j.  *1  iiaj 

Z  We  must  not  pass  bv  the  name  of  Seneca  without  some  allusion  to  the  so-called  cor¬ 
respondence  between  him  and  St  Paul:  but  a  mere  allusion  is  enough  for  so  vapid  and 
meanin-rlcss  a  forgery.  These  Epistles  will  be  found  in  .lones  on  the  Canon  (vol.  ii.) 

rweiade  tothe  combinatioLfth^  Oriental  “;ieace”  with  the  Greek  “^/mce-’or 
ajoir  in  the  opening  salutations  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  We  may  compare  Horace  s 
‘4elso  ffaudere,"  &c.,  Ep.  i.  viii.,  with  the  opening  of  the  letter  of  Lysias  to  Felix, 

of  things  described  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Colossians,  the  conversion  of 
Onesimus  and  his  usefulness  to  St.  Paul  (Philem.  11-13),  imply  the  continuance  of  St. 
haul's  ministry  at  Home  during  a  period  which  can  hardly  have  been  ' 

Nor  would  St.  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment,  have  written  as  he  does  ( 
emon  22)  of  his  captivity  as  verging  towards  its  termination. 
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A.  D.  After  the  departure  of  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  prison  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Epaphroditus,  who  bore 
a  contribution  from  the  Christians  of  Philippi.  e  have  before 
seen  instances  of  the  noble  liberality  of  that  Church,  and  now 
once  more  we  find  them  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  their 
beloved  teacher.  ‘  Epaphroditus,  apparently  a  leading  presbyter 
among  the  Philippians,  had  brought  on  himself,  by  the  fatigues 
or  perils  of  his  journey,  a  dangerous  illness.  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
him  with  touching  affection.  He  calls  him  his  “brother,  and 
companion  in  labor,  and  fellow  soldier”  (ii.  25)  ;  declares  that 
“  his  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ  had  brought  him  near  to  death” 
(ii.  30),  and  that  he  had  “  hazarded  his  life”  in  order  to  supply 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  Philippians  and  him¬ 
self.  And,  when  speaking  of  his  recovery,  he 'says,  “  God  had 
compassion  on  him,  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  that  I 
might  not  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow”  (ii.  27).  We  must  sup¬ 
pose,  from  these  expressions,  that  Epaphroditus  had  exposed 
himself  to  some  unusual  risk  in  his  journey.  Perhaps  his  health 
was  already  feeble  when  he  set  out,  so  that  he  showed  self-devo¬ 
tion  in  encountering  fatigues  which  were  certain  to  injure  him. 

Meanwhile  St.  Paul  continued  to  preach,  and  his  converts  to 
multiply.  We  shall  find  that  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians, 
either  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  great  effects  had  already  been  produced;  and  that  the 
Church  of  Pome  was  not  only  enlarged,  but  encouraged  to  act 
with  greater  boldness  upon  the  surrounding  masses  of  Heathen¬ 
ism',  by  the  successful  energy  of  the  apostolic  prisoner.  Yet 
the  political  occurrences  of  the  year  might  well  have  alarmed 
him  for  his  safety,  and  counseled  a  more  timid  course.  We  have 
seen  that  prisoners  in  St.  Paul’s  position  were  under  the  charge 
of  the  Praetorian  Priefect ;  and  in  this  year  occurred  the  death 
of  the  virtuous  Burrus®,  under  whose  authority  his  imprisonment 
had  been  so  unusually  mild.  Upon  this  event  the  praefecture 
was  put  into  commission,  and  bestowed  on  Fenius  Eufus  and 
Sofonius  Tigellinus.  The  former  was  respectable  ®,  but  wanting 

1  Phil.  i.  12—14. 

®  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  51.  The  death  of  Burrus  was  an  important  epoch  in  Nero’s  reign. 
Tacitus  tells  us  in  the  following  chapter  that  it  broke  the  power  of  Seneca  and  established 
the  influence  of  Tigellinus ;  and  from  this  period  Nero’s  public  administration  became 
gradually  worse  and  worse,  till  at  length  his  infamy  rivaled  that  of  his  private  life. 

2  Fenius  Rufus  was  afterwards  executed  for  his  share  in  Piso’s  conspiracy  (Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  66,  68),  in  which  he  showed  lamentable  imbecility. 
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ill  force  of  character,  and  quite  unable  to  cope  with  his  colleague, 
who  was  already  notorious  for  that  energetic  wickedness  which 
has  since  made  his  name  proverbial.  St.  Paul’s  Christian  friends 
in  Pome  must  have  trembled  to  think  of  him  as  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  this  most  detestable  of  Nero’s  satellites.  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  his  situation  was  altered  for  the  worse  ;  pos¬ 
sibly  ho  was  never  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  Tigellinus, 
who  was  too  intent  on  court  intrigues,  at  this  period,  to  attend 
to  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  concerns  of  a  Jewish  prisoner. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  about  the  same  time,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  still  graver  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Paul. 
This  w’as  the  marriage  of  Nero  to  his  adulteress  mistress  Poppaea, 
who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  This  infamous  woman, 
not  content  with  inducing  her  paramour  to  divorce  his  young 
wife  Octavia,  had  demanded  and  obtained  the  death  of  her  rival ; 
and  had  gloated  over  the  head  of  the  murdered  victim,  which 
was  forwarded  from  Pandataria  to  Rome  for  her  inspection.  Her 
power  seemed  now  to  have  reached  its  zenith,  but  rose  still 
higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  upon  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  wdien  temples  were  erected  to  her  and  her  infant, 
and  divine  honors  paid  them.  We  know  from  Josephus*  that 
she  exerted  her  influence  over  Nero  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  she  patronized  their  emissaries  at  Rome  ;  and  assuredly  no 
scruples  of  humanity  would  prevent  her  from  seconding  their 
demand  for  the  punishment  of  their  most  detested  antagonist. 

These  changed  circumstances  fully  account  for  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  an  unfavorable  issue  to  his  trial  which  we  shall  find  St. 
Paul  now  expressing ;  *  and  which  contrast  remarkably  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  release  entertained  by  him  when  he 
wrote  the  letter*  to  Philemon.  When  wp  come  to  discuss  the 
trial  of  St.  Paul,  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  did  in  fact  avert  this  danger ;  but  at  present  all 
things  seemed  to  wear  a  most  threatening  aspect.  Peihaps  the 
death  of  Pallas'  (which  also  happened  this  year)  may  be  con- 


1  Josephus,  Antlq.  xx.  8,  11,  speaks  of  Nero  as  “granting  favors  to  the  Jews,  to  p'.ease 
Poppaea  who  was  a  religious  woman.”  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  wall  which  the 
Jews  bu’ilt  to  intercept  Agrippa’s  view  of  the  Temple.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
who  succeeded,  by  Poppaea’s  intercession,  in  carrying  their  point. 


*  Phil.  ii.  17,  and  iii.  11. 

» Philem.  22,  2.3.  ‘  .  .u 

«  Pallas  was  put  to  death  by  poison  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Poppma,  and  in  the  same 

year.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  65. 
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sidercd,  on  the  other  hand,  as  removing  an  unfavorable  influence ; 
for,  as  the  brother  of  Felix,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  soften 
the  Jewish  accusers  of  that  profligate  governor,  by  cooperating 
with  their  designs  against  St.  Paul.  But  his  power  had  ceased 
to  be  formidable,  either  for  good  or  evil,  some  time  before  his 
death. 

INIeanwhile  Epaphroditus  was  fully  recovered  from  his  sickness, 
and  able  once  more  to  travel ;  and  he  willingly  prepared  to  com¬ 
ply  with  St.  Paul’s  request  that  he  would  return  to  Philippi. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  “  filled  with  longing”  to  see  his  friends 
again,  and  the  more  so  when  he  heard  that  great  anxiety  had 
been  caused  among  them  by  the  news  of  his  sickness.*  Probably 
he  occupied  an  influential  post  in  the  Philippian  Church,  and 
St.  Paul  was  unwilling  to  detain  him  any  longer  from  his  duties 
there.  He  took  the  occasion  of  his  return,  to  send  a  letter  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  his  Philippian  converts. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  this  Epistle  contains  less  of 
censure  and  more  of  praise  than  any  other  of  St.  Paul’s  extant 
letters.  It  gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  Christian  state  of 
the  Philippians,  as  shown  by  the  firmness  of  their  faith  under 
persecution®,  their  constant  obedience  and  attachment  to  St. 
PauP,  and  the  liberality  which  distinguished  them  above  all 
other  Churches.^  They  were  also  free  from  doctrinal  errors, 
and  no  schism  had  as  yet  been  created  among  them  by  the  Ju- 
daizing  party.  They  are  warned,  however,  against  these  active 
propagandists,  who  were  probably  busy  in  their  neighborhood,  or 
(at  least)  might  at  any  time  appear  among  them.  The  only 
blemish  recorded  as  existing  in  the  Church  of  Philippi  is,  that 
certain  of  its  members  were  deficient  in  lowliness  of  mind,  and 
were  thus  led  into  disputes  and  altercations  with  their  brethren. 
Two  women  of  consideration  amongst  the  converts,  Euodia  and 
Syntyche  by  name,  had  been  especially  guilty  of  this  fault ;  and 
their  variance  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  they  had 
both  labored  earnestly  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  St.  Paul 
exhorts  the  Church,  with  great  solemnity  and  earnestness,Ho  let 
these  disgraceful  bickerings  cease,  and  to  be  all  “  of  one  soul 
and  one  mind.”  He  also  gives  them  very  full  particulars  about 
his  own  condition,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  Rome.  He 
writes  in  a  tone  of  most  affectionate  remembrance,  and,  while 

1  Phil.  ii.  26.  =  Phil.  i.  28,  29.  »  Phil.  ii.  12.  *  Phil.  iv.  15. 

‘  Phil.  ii.  1,  2,  and  iv.  2. 
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anticipating  the  speedily  approaching  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  eX' 
presses  his  faith,  hope,  and  joy  with  peculiar  fervency. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPI ANS.^ 


i.  Paul  and  Timotheus,  bondsmen  of  Jesus 

Christ,  TO  ALL  THE  SAINTS  ^  IN  ChRIST  JeSUS  WHO  ARB 
AT  Philippi,  with  the  bishops®  anb  deacons.* 

2  Grace  be  to  you  and  Peace,  from  God  our  Father, 
and  from  our  Lord  J esus  Christ. 


3  H  thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance 

4  of  you  ^continually  in  all  my  prayers  mak- 

5  ing  my  supplication  for  you  all®  with  joy),  for  your 
fellowship  in  forwarding^  the  Glad- tidings,  from  the 

6  first  day  until  now.  And  I  am  confident  accordingly®, 
that  He  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  per- 


1  The  following  are  the  grounds  of  the  date  assigned  to  this  Epistle: 

(1  )  It  was  written  during  an  imprisonment  at  Rome,  because  (A)  the  Prmlorium  (i.  13) 
was  at  Rome-  (b)  So  was  the  Emperor’s  household  (iv.  22);  (c)  He  expects  the  immedi¬ 
ate  decision  of  his  cause  (i.  19,  ii.  24),  which  could  only  have  been  given  at  Rome. 

(9  )  It  was  written  during  the  frst  imprisonment  at  Rome,  because  (A)  the  mention 
of  the  Prffitorium  agrees  with  the  fact  that,  during  his  first  imprisonment,  he  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  Prmtorian  Prefect;  (b)  His  situation  described  (i.  12-14)  agrees  with 
his  situation  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31). 

(.3  )  It  was  written  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  first  imprisonment,  because  (A)  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  immediate  decision  of  his  cause;  (b)  Enough  time  had  elapsed  for  the  Philip- 
pians  to  hear  of  his  imprisonment,  send  Epaphroditus  to  him,  hear  of  Epaphroditus’s 
arrival  and  sickness,  and  send  back  word  to  Rome  of  their  distress  (ii.  26). 

(4)  It  was  written  a/Ier  Colossians  and  Philemon;  both  for  the  preceding  reason, 
and  because  Luke  was  no  longer  at  Rome,  as  he  was  when  those  were  written;  otherwise 
he  would  have  saluted  a  Church  in  which  he  had  labored,  and  would  have  oared  in  ear¬ 
nest  for  their  concerns  ”  (see  ii  20). 

*  For  Saints,  see  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

3  Bishops  I  his  term  was  at  this  early  period  applied  to  all  the  presbyters :  see  p.  396. 

*  Beacms  ■  see  p.  396.  It  is  singular  that  the  presbyters  and  deacons  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  separately  in  the  address  of  this  Epistle  only.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
had  collected  and  forwarded  the  contribution  sent  by  Epaphroditus. 

6  Observe  “  Paul  and  Timotheus  ”  followed  immediately  by  I,  m  confirmation  of  the 

remarks  in  tlic  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  2.  ,  ,  .  .1  »  1 

*  The  constant  repetition  of  “  all  ”  in  connection  with  “  you  ”  in  this  Epistle  is  remyk- 
Bble.  It  seems  as  if  St.  Paul  implied  that  he  (at  least)  would  not  recogmze  ^"7  ^‘visions 

J  Not  “  m  the  Gospel  (A.  V .) 

among  them. 

8  Accordingly:  compare  2  Cor.  u.  8,  and  Gal.  ii.  10. 
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feet  it,  even  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  7 
just  that  I  should  be  thus  mindful^  of  you  all,  because 
you  have  me  in  your  hearts,  and  both  in  my  imprison¬ 
ment  and  in  my  defence  and  confirmation^  of  the 
Glad-tidings,  you  all  share  in  the  grace  ^  bestowed  upon 
me.  God  is  my  witness  how  I  long  after  you  all,  in  8 
the  tender  alfection  of  Christ  Jesus. 

And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  9 
more  and  more,  in  true  knowledge,  and  in  all  under¬ 
standing,  teaching  you  to  distinguish  good^  from  evil  ; 
that  you  may  be  pure,  and  may  walk  without®  stum-  10 
bling  until  the  day  of  Christ;  being  filled  with  the  11 
fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto 
the  glory  and  praise  of  God. 

Intelligence  of  I  would  huvc  you  know,  brethren,  that  12 
Kome.  the  things  which  have  beiallen  me  have  tend- 

ed  rather  to  the  furtherance  than  hindrance  of  the  Glad- 
tidings.  So  that  my  chains  have  become  well  known  13 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  throughout  the  whole  Proetori- 
um,®  and  to  all  the  rest.'^  And  thus  most®  of  the  breth-  14 
ren  in  the  Lord,  rendered  confident  by  my  chains,  are 
very  much  emboldened  to  speak  the  Word  fearlessly. 
Some,  indeed,  proclaim  Christ®  even  out  of  envy  and  15 
contention  but  some,  also,  out  of  good-will.  These  16 


^  MMful,  ^c.  This  refers  to  the  preceding  mention  of  his  prayers  for  them. 

*  St.  Pan!  defended  his  doctrine  by  his  words,  and  confirmed  it  by  his  life. 

*  The  grace  or  gift  bestowed  on  St.  Panl,  and  also  on  the  Philippians,  was  the  power  of 
confirming  the  Gospel  by  their  sufferings:  the  corresponding  verb  is  used  in  v.  29. 

*  Compare  Eom.  ii.  18. 

5  Without  offence”  seems  used  here  intransitively;  at  1  Cor.  x.  32,  the  same  word  is 
active. 

®  Preetnrium.  We  have  seen  that  St.  Paul  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Prce~ 
fectus  Preetorio,  and  guarded  by  different  Preetorian  soldiers,  who  relieved  one  another. 
Hence  his  condition  would  be  soon  known  throughout  the  Preetorian  quarters. 

’This  expression  is  very  obscure;  it  may  mean  either  to  the  Preetorian  soldiers  who 
guard  me,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  those  who  visit  me  ;  or  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Preetorian  Guards. 
The  latter  view  gives  the  best  sense. 

®  “  Most,"  not  “  many  "  ( A.  V). 

®  “  Christ”  has  the  article,  which  perhaps  may  indicate  that  they  were  Jews,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah;  The  verb  in  v.  15  denotes  to  proclaim  (as  a  herald)  ;  that 
in  v.  17,  to  declare  tidings  of  (as  a  messenger). 

w  These  were  probably  Judaizers. 
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do  it  from  love/  knowing  that  I  am  appointed  to  de- 

17  fend  the  Glad- tidings ;  but  those  announce  Christ  froin 
a  spirit  of  intrigue, “  not  sincerely,  thinking  to  stir^  up 

18  persecution  against  me  in  my  imprisonment.  What 
then?  nevertheless,  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or 
in  truth,  Christ  is  announced;  and  herein  I  rejoice 

19  now,  yea,  and  I  shall  rejoice  hereafter.  For  I  know 
that  “  these  things^  shall  fall  out  to  my  salvation 
through  your  prayers,  and  through  the  supply  of  all 

20  my  needs®  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ;  according  to 
my  earnest  expectation  and  hope,  that  I  shall  in  no 
wise  be  put  to  shame,®  but  that  with  all  boldness,  as  at 
all  other  times,  so  now  also,  Christ  will  be  magnified 

21  in  my  body,  whether  by  my  life  or  by  my  death.  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  death  is  gain.  But  whether 

22  this  life^  in  the  flesh  shall  be  the  fruit  of  my  labor,  and 

23  what  I  should  choose,  I  know  not.  But®  between  the 
two  I  am  in  perplexity;  having  the  desire  to  depart 

24  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better;  yet  to  remain 

25  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful,  for  your  sake.  And  in 
this  confidence,  I  know  that  I  shall  remain,®  and  shall 
continue  with  you  all,  to  your  furtherance  and  joy  in 

1  The  order  of  verses  16  and  17  (as  given  in  the  best  MSS.)  is  transposed  in  the  Ee- 
ceived  Text.  “  See  note  on  Rom.  ii.  8. 

-  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  The  Judaizers  probably,  by  professing  to  teach 
the  true  version  of  Christianity,  and  accusing  Paul  of  teaching  a  false  and  anti-national 
doctrine,  excited  odium  against  him  among  the  Christians  of  Jewish  birth  at  Rome. 

*  These  things,  viz.  the  sufterings  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  these  Judaizers. 

*  The  words  are  quoted  verbatim  from  Job  xiii.  16  (LXX).  Yet  perhaps  St.  Paul  did 
not  so  much  deliberately  quote  them,  as  use  an  expression  which  floated  in  his  memory. 

®  The  words  literally  applied  would  mean  the  supplying  of  all  needs  \of  the  thorus]  by  the 
Choregus.  So  the  words  here  mean  the  supplying  of  all  needs  \of  the  Christian^  by  the 
Spirit.  Compare  Eph.  iv.  16,  and  Col.  ii  19. 

®  St.  Paul  was  confident  that  his  faith  and  hope  would  not  fail  him  in  the  day  of  trial. 
Compare  Rom.  v.  5,  “  our  hope  cannot  shame  us.”  Ho  was  looking  forward  to  his  final 
hearing,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

’’  We  punctuate  this  very  difficult  verse  so  that  the  meaning  is  literally,  but  vhether  this 
lifeinthe  flesh  (compare  this  mortal,  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  and  my  present  life  in  the  flesh,  Gal.  ii. 
20)  be  my  labors  fruit,  and  what  I  shall  choose  I  knoio  not.  The  A.  V.  assumes  an  ellipsis, 
and  gives  no  inte’ligible  meaning  to  fruit  of  my  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Wette’s 
translaton,  if  lije  in  the  flesh,  —  if  this  be  my  labor's  fruit  what  I  shall  choose  I  know  not, 
causes  a  redundancy,  and  is  otherwise  objectionable. 

8  The  MSS,  read  “but”  and  not  “  for”  here. 


»  Shall  remain,  i.  o.  alive. 
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faith;  that  you  may  have  more  abundant  cause  for  26 
your  boasting^  in  Christ  Jesus  on  my  account,  by  my 
presence  again  among  you. 

Exhortations  to  Only  Hve'''  worthy  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  27 
ance,  concord  ■  Christ,  that  whether  I  come  and  see  you,  or 
and  lowliness.  absout,  I  may  hear  concerning  you,  that  28 

you  stand  firmly  in  one  spirit,  contending  together  with 
one  mind  for  the  faith  of  the  Glad-tidings,  and  nowise 
terrified  by  its  enemies  for  their  enmity  is  to  them  an 
evidence  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation,  and  that 
from  God.  For  to  you  it  has  been  given  on  behalf  of  29 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer 
for  His  sake;  having  the  same  conflict  which  once  you  30 
saw^  in  me,  and  which  now  you  hear  that  1  endure. 

If,  then,  you  can  be  entreated^  in  Christ,  if  you  can  ii. 
be  persuaded,  by  love,  if  you  have  any  fellowship 
in  the  Spirit,  if  you  have  any  tenderness  or  com¬ 
passion,  I  pray  you  make  my  joy  full,®  be  of  one  2 
accord,  filled  with  the  same  love,  of  one  soul,  of  one 
mind.  Bo  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  intrigue^  or  vanity,  3 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  account  others  above 
himself  Seek  not  your  private  ends  alone,  but  let  4 
every  man  seek  likewise  his  neighbor’s  good. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  5 
Jesus;  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  6 
robbery®  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  stripped  Himself 

1  “  Whose  boasting  is  in  Christ.”  Compare  iii.  3. 

“  See  note  on  iii.  20.  ®  Compare  “  many  adversaries,”  1  Cor.  xvi.  9. 

*  They  had  seen  him  sent  to  prison,  Acts  xvi.  23. 

®  The  first  word  means  to  entreat,  see  Matt.xviii.  32 ;  the  second  to  urge  by  persuasion  or 
entreaty,  see  1  Thess.  ii.  11. 

®  The  extreme  earnestness  of  this  exhortation  to  unity  shows  that  the  Philippians  were 
guilty  of  dissension  j  perhaps  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  whose  opposition  to  each  other  is  men* 
tioned  iv.  2,  liad  partisans  who  shared  their  quarrel. 

t  See  above,  i.  17. 

*  This  very  difficult  expression  admits  of  the  translation  adopted  in  the  A.  V.,  from 
which  therefore  we  have  not  thought  it  right  to  deviate.  The  majority  of  modern  inter¬ 
preters,  however,  take  it  as  meaning  to  reckon  a  thing  as  a  booty,  to  look  on  a  thing  as  a  rob¬ 
ber  would  look  on  spoil.  It  is  a  considerable  (though  not  a  fatal)  objection  to  this  view, 
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7  [of  His  glory]  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave/ 

8  being  changed^  into  the  likeness  of  man.  And  having 
appeared  in  the  guise  of  men,  He  abased  Himself  and 
showed  obedience,®  even  unto  death,  yea,  death  upon 

9  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  exalted  Him  above 

10  measure,  and  gave  Him  the^  name  which  is  above  every 
name;  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
boiu^"^  of  all  who  dwell  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  under  the 

11  earth,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that  J esus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

12  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  you  have  always  obeyed 
me,  not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in 
my  absence,  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 

13  trembling;®  for  it  is  God  who  works  in  you  both  will 

14  and  deed.  Do  all  things  for  the  sake  of,  goodwill,^ 

that  it  makes  a  word  denoting  the  act  of  seizing  identical  with  one  denoting  the  thing  seized. 
The  A.  V.  is  free  from  this  objection,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  rendering  the 
connection  with  the  following  verse  less  natural  than  the  other  interpretation.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  correct,  the  translation  would  be,  lie  thought  not  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  seized 
upon,  i.  e.  though,  essentially,  even  while  on  earth.  He  was  in  the  form  of  God,  yet  He  did  not 
think  fit  to  claim  equality  with  God  until  He  had  accomplished  His  mission. 

1  The  likeness  of  man  was  the  form  of  a  slave  to  Him,  contrasted  with  the  form  of  God 
which  essentially  belonged  to  Him. 

*  Literally,  having  become  in  the  likeness,  which  in  Eglish  is  expressed  by  being  changed 


into  the  likeness.  ,  .  i,  •  -i 

3  He  “  showed  obedience  ”  to  the  laws  of  human  society,  to  His  parents,  and  to  the  civil 

magistrate;  and  carried  that  self-humiliating  obedience  even  to  the  point  of  submitting 
to  death,  when  He  might  have  summoned  “  twelve  legions  of  angels”  to  His  rescue. 

«  The  best  MSS.  have  “  the  name.”  ■  ,  - 

6  Isaiah  xlv.  23  (LXX).,  quoted  Rom.  xiv.  11.  It  is  strange  that  this  verse  should  often 
have  been  quoted  as  commanding  the  practice  of  bowing  the  head  at  the  name  of  Jesus;  a 
practice  most  proper  in  itself,  but  not  here  referred  to:  what  it  really  prescribes  is,  kneel¬ 
ing  in  adoration  of  Him. 

®  We  have  already  remarked  that  with  anxiety  and  helf-distrust  is  a  nearer  represen  a- 
tionof  this  Pauline  phrase,  than  the  literal  English,  as  appears  by  the  use  of  the  same 

phrase  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  15 ;  Eph.  vi.  6.  The  “  fear  ”  is  a  fear  of  failure,  the  trem¬ 
bling  ”  are  eooer  anxiety.  .  ..u  it. 

»  This  phrase  has  perplexed  the  interpreters,  because  they  have  aU  joined  it  with  the 

preceding  words.  We  put  a  stop  after  the  preceding  verb,  and  take  the  noun  m  the  same 
sense  as  ,ut  i-  15  above,  and  Luke  ii.  14.  It  is  strange  that  so  clear  and  simple  a  construc¬ 
tion.  involving  no  alteration  in  the  text,  should  not  have  been  before  suggested 

Since  the  above  was  first  published,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  position  of  the  Greek 
article  negatives  the  above  rendering;  because  the  insertion  of  the  article  (where  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  omitted)  between  a  preposition  and  an  abstract  noun,  gives  to  the  at  er  a  re  ec  ivo 

sense;  so  that  the  phrase  would  mean  “yorer  goodwill,”  not  goodwill  in  the  abstract. 
This  grammatical  statement  is  not  universally  true ;  but  even  if  t  le  o  jec  ion  were  v  i  , 
it  wouhl  not  negative  the  construction  proposed,  nor  materially  alter  the  meaning.  Ihe 
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without  murmurings  and  disputings,  that  you  may  be 
blameless  and  guileless,  the  sons  of  God  without  re-  15 
buke,  in  the  midst  of  “a  crooked  and  perverse  genera- 
among  whom  ye  shine  like  stars^  in  the  world; 
holding  fast  the  Word  of  Life;  that  you  may  give  me  16 
ground  of  boasting,  even  to  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I 
have  not  run  in  vain,  nor  labored  in  vain. 

St.  Paul’s  expect-  BuC  though  my  blood^  be  poured  forth  17 

uons.  upon  the  ministration  ot  the  sacrince  ot  your 

faith,  1  rejoice  for  myself,  and  rejoice  with  you  all;  18 
and  do  ye  likewise  rejoice,  both  for  yourselves  and  with 
me.  But  1  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus  19 
to  you®  shortly,  that  I  also  may  be  cheered,  by  learn¬ 
ing  your  state;  for  1  have  no  other  likeminded  with  20 
me,  who  would  care  in  earnest  for  your  concerns;  for 
all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  21 
you  know®  the  trials  which  have  proved  his  worth,  and  22 
that,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  he  has  shared  my  servitude, 
to  proclaim  the  Glad-tidings.  Him,  then,  I  hope  to  23 
send  without  delay,  as  soon  as  I  see  how  it  will  go  with 
me ;  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  24 
come  shortly. 


Return  of  Epaph- 
roditus. 


Epaphroditus,  who  is  my  brother  and  com-  25 
panion  in  labor  and  fellow-soldier,  and  your 
messenger  to  minister^  to  my  wants,  I  have  thought  it 
needful  to  send  to  you.  For  he  was  filled  with  longing  26 


translation  would  then  stand:  — “  Do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  your  mutual  good¬ 
will." 

[It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  this  view  is  tenable :  and  the  ordinary  rendering  gives 
a  very  forcible  sense,  h.] 

1  Deut.  xxxii.  5  (LXX).  The  preceding  “without  rebuke”  calls  up  a  corresponding 
word  in  the  Greek  context  of  the  LXX. 

“  Compare  Gen.  i.  14  (LXX). 

®  This  but  seems  to  connect  what  follows  with  i.  25,  26. 

*  Literally,  I  be  poured  forth.  The  metaphor  is  probably  from  the  Jewish  drink-offerings 
(Numb,  xxviii.  7),  rather  than  from  the  Heathen  libations.  The  Heathen  converts  are 
spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice  offered  up  by  St.  Paul  as  the  ministering  priest,  in  Bom.  xv.  16. 

*  The  Greek  construction  is  the  same  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 

5  Timotheus  had  labored  among  them  at  the  first.  See  Actsxvi. 

t  Minister.  We  have  the  corresponding  abstract  noun  in  v.  30. 
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for  you  all,  and  'with  sadness,  because  you  had  heard 

27  that  he  was  sick.  And,  indeed,  he  had  a  sickness 
which  brought  him  almost  to  death,  but  God  had  com¬ 
passion  on  him;  and  not  on  him  only  but  on  me,  that 

28  I  might  not  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  Therefore  I 
have  been^  the  more  anxious  to  send  him,  that  you  may 
have  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again,  and  that  I  may  have 

29  one  sorrow  the  less.  Receive  him,  therefore,  in  the 
Lord,  with  all  gladness,  and  hold  such  men  in  honor; 

30  because  his  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ  brought  him 
near  to  death;  for  he  hazarded^  his  life  that  he  might 
supply  all  which  you  could  not  do,^  in  ministering  to 
me. 

iii.  Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

To  repeat  the  same^  warnings  is  not  weari-  ’ivaming  against 

°  Judaizersandex- 

2  some  to  me,  and  it  is  safe  for  you.  Beware  'l^rancVfaThi^ 
of  the  Dogs,^  beware  of  the  Evil  Workmen, 

3  beware  of  the  Concision.  For  we  are  the  Circumcision, 
who  worship  God®  with  the  spirit,  whose  boasting'^'  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  whose  confidence  is  not  in  the  flesh. 

4  Although  I  might  have  confidence  in  the  flesh  also.  If 
any  other  man  thinks  that  he  has  ground  of  confidence 

1  The  aorist  used  from  the  position  of  the  reader,  according  to  classical  usage. 

2  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  reading  of  the  best  IISS. 

3  The  same  expression  is  used  of  the  messengers  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  1  Cor.  xvi. 
17.  The  English  reader  must  not  understand  the  A.  V.  “  lack  of  service  ”  to  convey  a  re¬ 
proach.  From  this  verse  we  learn  that  the  illness  of  Epaphroditus  was  caused  by  some 
casualty  of  his  journey,  or  perhaps  by  over-fatigue. 

*  Literally,  to  wri'e  the  same  things  to  you.  St.  Paul  must  here  refcreither  to  some  pre¬ 
vious  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (now  lost),  or  to  his  fonner  conversations  with  them. 

**  Th®  Judaizers  are  here  described  by  three  epithets-  “  the  dogs  **  because  of  their  un¬ 
cleanness  (of  which  that  animal  was  the  type :  compare  2  Pet.  ii.  22) ;  “  the  evil  workmen” 
(not  equivalent  to  “  u-wi-ers ”),  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are  called  “deceitful 
•workmen  ”  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13 ;  and  “  the  concision,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true  cir¬ 
cumcision,  the  spiritual  Israel. 

0  We  retain  “  God”  here,  with  the  Textus  Keceptus,  and  a  minority  of  MSS.,  because 
of  the  analogy  of  Rom.  i.  9  (see  note  there).  The  true  Christians  are  here  described  by 
contrast  with  the  Judaizers,  whose  worship  was  the  carnal  worship  of  the  Temple,  whose 
boasting  was  in  the  law,  and  whose  confidence  was  in  the  circumcision  of  their  flesh. 

T  Apparently  alluding  to  Jer.  ix.  24,  “  Ee  that  boaUeth  let  him  boast  in  the  Lord,”  which  is 
quoted  1  Cor.  i.  31  and  3  Cor.  x.  7. 
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in.  tlie  flesli,  I  have  more.  Circumcised  the  eighth  day,  5 
of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  He¬ 
brew  of  the  Hebrews;  As  to  the  Law,  a  Pharisee;  as  6 
to  zeal  a  persecutor  of  the  Church ;  as  to  the  righte¬ 
ousness  of  the  Law,  unblameable.  But  what  once  was  7 
rain  to  me,  that  I  have  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  8 
doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss,  because  all 
arc  nothing-worth  in  comparison^  with  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord;  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  count  them  but  as  dung  that  I  9 
may  gain  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him;  not  having  my 
own  righteousness  of  the  Law,  but  the  righteousness  of 
faith  in  Christ,  the  righteousness- which  God  bestows  on 
Faith  that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  10 
resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  shar¬ 
ing  the  likeness  of  His  death;  if  by  any  means  I  might  11 
attain  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Not  that  I  have  already  won,®  or  am  already  perfect ;  12 
but  I  press  onward,  if  indeed,  I  might  lay  hold  on  that, 
for  which  Christ  also  laid  hold  on  me.'*  Brethren,  I  13 
count  not  myself  to  have  laid  hold  thereon ;,  but  this 
one  thing  I  do — forgetting  that  which  is  behind,  and 
reaching®  forth  to  that  which  is  before,  I  press  onward  14 
towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  God’s  heavenly  call¬ 
ing  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Let  us  all,  then,  who  are  ripe®  in  understanding,  be  15 
thus  minded;  and  if  in  anything  you  are  otherwise 
minded,  that  also  shall  be  revealed  to  you  by  God  [in 

1  Literally,  because  of  the  supereminence  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  i.  e.  because  the  hnowlr  • 
edge  of  Christ  surpasses  all  things  else. 

2  Of  God  (i.  e.  -which  He  bestows)  on  condition  of  faith.  Compare  Acts  iii.  16. 

®  Won,’’  i.  e.  “  the  prize  ”  (v.  14).  Compare  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  “  So  run  that  ye  may  -win.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  A.  V.  this  is  translated  by  the  same  verb  attain,  which  is  used  for 
another  verb  in  the  preceding  verse,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  to  refer  to  that. 

*  Our  Lord  had  “  laid  hold  on  ”  Paul,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  attainment  cf  “  the 
prize  of  God’s  heavenly  calling.”  “  Jesus  ”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

^  The  image  is  that  of  the  runner  in  a  foot  race,  whose  body  is  bent  forwards  in  the 
direction  towards  which  he  runs.  See  beginning  of  Chap  XX. 

®  The  translation  in  A.  V.  (here  and  in  v.  12)  by  the  same  word,  makes  St.  Paul  seem  to 
contradict  himself.  “Perfect”  is  the  antithesis  of  “ babe.”  Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 
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16  due  time].  Nevertheless,  let  us  walk  according  to  that 
which  we  have  attained.^ 

17  Brethren,  be  imitators  of  me  with  one  consent,  and 

18  mark  those  who  walk  according  to  my  example.  For 
many  walk,  of  whom  I  told  you  often  in  times  past,  and 
now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies^ 
of  the  cross  of  Christ;  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose 

19  God  is  their  belly,®  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame; 

20  whose  mind  is  set  on  earthly  things.  For  my^  life' 

21  abides  in  heaven;  from  whence  also  I  look  for  a  Sav- 

22  iour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  change  my  vile® 
body  into  the  likeness  of  His  glorious  body ;  according 
to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  Himself. 

iv.  Therefore,  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my 
dearly  beloved. 

2  I  exhort  Euodia,  and  I  exhort  Syntyche,'  Euodia and  syn- 

'  ^  tyche  must  be 

3  to  be  of  one  mind  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  and  I  reconciled. 


1  The  precept  is  the  same  given  Eom.  xiv.  5.  The  words  “  think  the  same  thing”  are 
omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

“  For  the  construction,  compare  1  John  ii.  25.  The  persons  meant  were  men  who  led 
licentious  lives  (like  the  Corinthian  freethinkers),  and  they  are  called  “  enemies  of  the 
cro.M”  because  the  cross  was  the  symbol  of  mortification. 

2  Cf.  Rom.  xvi.  18. 

♦  On  St.  Paul’s  use  of  “  we  ”  see  note  on  1  Thess.  i.  3.  An  objection  has  been  made  to 
translating  it  in  the  singular  in  this  passage,  on  the  ground  that  this  seems  to  limit  St. 
Paul’s  expression  of  Christian  hope  and  faith  to  himself;  but  a  very  little  consideration 
will  suffice  to  show  the  futility  of  such  an  objection.  Where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  hopes 
and  faith  as  a  Christian,  his  words  are  necessarily  applicable  to  other  Christians  as  well 
as  to  himself.  And,  in  fact,  some  of  tlie  passages  to  which  Christians  in  general  have  ever 
turned  with  the  most  fervent  sympathy,  and  which  they  have  most  undoubtingly  appro¬ 
priated,  are  those  very  passages  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  “singular:”  as,  for  example, 
“forme,”  Gal.  ii.  20. 

s  This  noun  must  not  be  translated  citizenship  (as  has  been  proposed),  which  would  be  a 
different  word  (cf  Acts  xxii.  28).  The  corresponding  verb  means  to  perform^  the  functions 
of  civil  life,  and  is  used  simply  for  to  live ;  see  Acts  xxiii.  1,  and  Phil.  i.  27,  Hence  the 
imun  means  the  tenor  of  life.  It  should  be  also  observed  that  the  verb  here  means  more 
than  simply  “  is,"  though  it  is  difficult  here  to  express  the  shade  of  difference  m  English. 

« Literally,  the  body  of  my  humiliation.  _  _  ... 

1  These  were  two  women  (the  pronoun  is  feminine  in  v.  3,  which  is  mistranslated  m  A. 

V.)  who  were  at  variance 
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beseech  thee  also,  true  yoke-fellow,^  to  help  them  [to 
be  reconciled];  for.  they  strove  earnestly  in  the  work 
of  the  Glad-tidings  with  me,  together  with  Clemens^  and 
my  other  fellow-laborers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book^ 
of  Life. 

Exhortation  to  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  at  all  times.  Again  4 
)S!andto“  will^  I  say,  rejoice.  Let  your  forbearance  5 
gooduesa.  known  to  all  men.  The®  Lord  is  at  hand.  6 

Let  no  care  trouble  you,  but  in  all  things,  by  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  to  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  7 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep®  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.  Finally,  brethren,  8 
whatsoever  is  true,  whatsoever  is  venerable,  whatsoever 
is  just,  whatsoever  is  pure,  whatsoever  is  endearing, 
whatsoever  is  of  good  report, — if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise — be  such  your  treasures.'^ 
That  which  you  were  taught  and  learned,  and  which  9 
you  heard  and  saw  in  me, — be  that  your  practice.  So 
shall  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you. 

liberality  of  the  I  rcjoiccd  iu  thc  Lord  greatly  when  I  10 
Church.  found  that  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  your 
care  for  me  had  borne  fruit  again ;  ®  though  your  care 


^  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  was  the  person  thus  addressed.  Apparently  some 
eminent  Christian  at  Philippi,  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  to  be  presented  in  the  first  instance. 
The  old  hyppthesis  (mentioned  by  Chrysostom)  that  the  word  is  a  proper  name,  is  not 
without  plausibility;  “  who  art  Syzygvs  in  name  and  in  fact,”  as  a  commentator  says. 

2  We  learn  from  Origen  (  Gimm.  on  John  i.  29)  that  this  Clemens  (cominouly  called 
Clement)  was  the  same  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  who  wrote  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  which  we  have  before  referred  to  (p.  669).  Eusebius  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  concerning  him  from  Irenseus:  “  In  the  third  place  after  the  Apostles  the 
episcopal  office  was  held  by  Clemens,  who  also  saw  the  blessed  Apostles,  and  lived  with 
them.”  Hist.  Heel.  v.  6.  It  appears  from  the  present  passage  that  he  had  formerly  labor¬ 
ed  successfully  at  Philippi. 

3  Compare  “Book  of  the  living,”  Ps.  Ixix.  28  (LXX.),  and  also  Luke  x.  20,  and  Heb. 

xii.  23.  ‘  The  verb  is  future.  He  refers  to  iii.  1. 

5  They  are  exhorted  to  be  joyful  under  persecution,  and  show  gentleness  to  their  per¬ 
secutors,  because  the  Lord’s  coming  would  soon  deliver  them  from  aU  their  afflictions. 
Compare  note  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

®  Literally  garrison. 

f  Literally,  reekon  these  things  in  aceount.  Compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  6. 

•  The  literal  meaning  is  to  put  forth  fresh  shoots. 
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11  indeed  never  failed,  but  you  lacked  opportunity.  Not 
that  I  speak  as  if  I  were  in  want;  for  have  learnt, 

12  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  to  be  content.  I  can  bear, 
either  abasement  or  abundance.  In  all  things,  and 
amongst  all  men,  I, have  been  taught  the  secret^,  to  be 

13  full  or  to  be  hungry,  to  want  or  to  abound.  I  can  do 

14  all  things  in  Him®  who  strengthens  me.  Nevertheless, 
you  have  done  well,  in  contributing  to  the  help  of  my 

15  atiliction.  -  And  you  know  yourselves,  Philippians, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Glad-tidings,  after  I  had 
left  Macedonia ^  no  Church  communicated  with  me  on 

16  account  of  giving  and  receiving,  but  you  alone.  For 
even  while  I  was  [^still^  in  Thessalonica®,  you  sent  once 

17  and  again  to  relieve  my  need.  Not  that  I  seek  youi 
gifts,  but  I  seek  the  fruit  which  accrues  therefrom,  to 

18  your  account.  But  I  have  all  which  I  require,  and 
more  than  I  require.  I  am  fully  supplied,  having  re¬ 
ceived  from  Epaphroditus  your  gifts,  “Aw  odor  of 
sweetness f  ^  an  acceptable  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to 

19  God.  And  your  own  needs  shall  be  all  supplied  by 
my  God,  in  the  fullness  of  His  glorious  riches  in  Christ 

20  Jesus.  Now  to  our  God  and  Father  be  glory  unto  the 
ages  of  ages.  Amen. 

21  Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  salutations, 
brethren  who  are  with  me^  salute  you. 

22  All  the  saints  here  salute  you,  especially  those  who 
belong  to  the  house  of  Csesar.® 


1  This  “  I  ”  is  emphatic. 

2  Literally,  “  I  have  been  initiated.” 

2  “  Christ  ”  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  For  “  strengthen,”  cf.  Rom.  iv.  20. 

^  «  j  o«'j  ®  oee  p.  29o. 

<  Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  and  p.  3o4.  i 

«  Gen.  viii.  21  (LXX.)  Compare  also  Levit.  i.  9,  and  Eph.  v.  2. 

»  This  brethren  with  me,  distinguished  from  all  the  saints  in  the  ne.At  verse,  seems  to  de¬ 
note  St.  Paul’s  special  attendants,  such  as  Ai-istarchus,  Epaphras,  Demas,  Tunotheus,  Ac. 

^^8  These  members  of  the  Imperial  household  were  probably  slaves;  so  the  same  expres¬ 
sion  is  used  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  8).  If  St.  Paul  was  at  tins  tune  confined  m  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Prxtorian  quarters  attached  to  the  palace,  we  can  more  readdy  ac¬ 
count  for  the  conversion  of  some  of  those  who  lived  in  the  buddings  immediately  con- 

tiguous. 
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Autosmph  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  23 
with  your  spirits.^ 

The  above  Epistle  gives  us  an  unusual  amount  of  information 
concerning  the  personal  situation  of  its  writer,  which  we  ha\e 
already  endeavored  to  incorporate  into  our  narrative.  But  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  is  more  suggestive  than  St.  Paul  s  allusion  to  the  Pi’se- 
torian  guards,  and  to  the  converts  he  had  gained  in  the  household 
of  Nero.  He  tells  us  (as  we  have  just  read)  that  throughout 
the  Prajtorian  quarters  he  was  well  known  as  a  prisoner  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,"  and  he  sends  special  salutations  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippian  Church  from  the  Christians  in  the  imperial’  household. 
These  notices  bring  before  us  very  vividly  the  moral  contrasts  by 
which  the  Apostle  was  surrounded.  The  soldier  to  whom  he  was 
chained  to-day  might  have  been  in  Nero’s  body-guard  yesterday  ; 
his  comrade  who  next  relieved  guard  upon  the  prisoner,  might 
have  been  one  of  the  executioners  of  Octavia,  and  might  have 
carried  her  head  to  Poppsea  a  few  weeks  before.  Such  were  the 
ordinary  employments  of  the  fierce  and  blood-stained  veterans 
who  were  daily  present,  like  wolves  in  the  midst  of  sheep,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  If  there  Avere  any  of 
these  soldiers  not  utterly  hardened  by  a  life  of  cruelty,  their 
hearts  must  surely  have  been  touched  by  the  character  of  their 
prisoner,  brought  as  they  were  into  so  close  a  contact  Avith  him. 
They  must  have  been  at  least  astonished  to  see  a  man,  under 
such  circumstances,  so  utterly  careless  of  selfish  interests,  and 
devoting  himself  with  an  energy  so  unaccountable  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  others.  Strange  indeed  to  their  ears,  fresh  from  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  a  Eoman  barrack,  must  haA’e  been  the  sound  of  Chris¬ 
tian  exhortation,  of  prayers,  and  of  hymns ;  stranger  still,  per¬ 
haps,  the  tender  love  which  bound  the  converts  to  their  teacher 
and  to  one  another,  and  showed  itself  in  eA^ery  look  and  tone. 

But  if  the  agents  of  Nero’s  tyranny  seem  out  of  place  in  such 
a  scene,  still  more  repugnant  to  the  assembled  worshipers  must 
have  been  the  instruments  of  his  pleasures,  the  ministers  of  his 
lust.  Yet  some  even  among  tlrese,  the  depraved  servants  of  the 
palace,  Avere  redeemed  from  their  degradation  hy  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  spoke  to  them  in  the  words  of  Paul.  How  deep 
their  degradation  Avas,  we  knoAV  from  authentic  records.  We 

1  The  majority  of  uncial  MSS.  read  “  spirit,”  and  omit  the  “  amen.” 

»  Phil.  i.  1.  '  Phil.  iv.  22. 
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are  not  left  to  conjecture  the  services  required  from  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  Nero.  The  ancient  historians  have  polluted  their  pages 
with  details  of  infamy  which  no  writer  in  the  languages  of 
Christendom  may  dare  to  repeat.  Thus,  the  very  immensity  of 
moral  amelioration  wrought,  operates  to  disguise  its  own  extent ; 
and  hides  from  inexperienced  eyes  the  gulf  which  separates  Hea¬ 
thenism  from  Christianity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  courtiers 
of  Nero  were  the  spectators,  and  the  members  of  his  household 
the  instruments,  of  vices  so  monstrous  and  so  unnatural,  that 
they  shocked  even  the  men  of  that  generation,  steeped  as  it  was 
in  every  species  of  obscenity.  But  we  must  remember  that  many 
of  those  who  took  part  in  such  abominations  were  involuntary 
agents,  forced  by  the  compulsion  of  slavery  to  do  their  master  s 
bidding.  And  the  very  depth  of  vileness  in  which  they  were 
plunged,  must  have  excited  in  some  of  thein  an  indignant  dis¬ 
gust  and  revulsion  against  vice.  Under  such  feelings,  if  curi¬ 
osity  led  them  to  visit  the  Apostle’s  prison,  they  were  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  appreciate  the  purity  of  its  moral  atmosphere.  And  theie 
it  was  that  some  of  these  unhappy  bondsmen  first  tasted  of  spir¬ 
itual  freedom  ;  and  were  prepared  to  brave  with  patient  heroism 
the  tortures  under  which  they  soon '  were  destined  to  expire  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 

History  has  few  stranger  contrasts  than  when  it  shows  us  Paul 
preaching  Christ  under  the  walls  of  Nero’s  palace.  Thencefor¬ 
ward,  there  were  but  two  religions  in  the  Roman  world  ;  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  worship  of  the  Saviour.  The  old 
superstitions  had  been  long  worn  out ;  they  had  lost  all  hold  on 
educated  minds.  There  remained  to  civilized  Heathens  no  other 
worship  possible  but  the  worship  of  power  ;  and  the  incarnation 
of  power  which  they  chose  was,  very  naturally,  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world.  This,  then,  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  noble  in¬ 
tuitions  of  Plato,  the  methodical  reasonings  of  Aristotle,  the 
pure  morality  of  Socrates.  All  had  failed,  for  want  of  external 
sanction  and  authority.  The  residuum  they  left  was  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Epicurus,  and  the  religion  of  Nerolatry.  But  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  was  already  taught  in  the  Forum,  and  believed  even  on  the 
Palatine  Over  against  the  altars  of  Nero  and  Poppaea,  the  voice 
of  a  prisoner  was  daily  heard,  and  daily  woke  in  grovelling  souls 

1  Tho  Neronian  persecution,  in  which  such  vast  multitudes  of  Christianyerishe^  oc- 
currelinre  summer  of  64  a.  h.,  that  is,  within  less  than  two  years  of  the  Ume  when 
the  Epistle  to  Philippi  was  written.  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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the  consciousness  of  their  divine  destiny.  Men  listened,  and 
knew  that  self-sacrifice  was  better  than  ease,  humiliation  more  ex¬ 
alted  than  pride,  to  suffer  nobler  than  to  reign.  They  felt  that  the 
only  religion  which  satisfied  the  needs  of  man  was  the  religion 
of  sorrow,  the  religion  of  self-devotion,  the  religion  of  the  cross. 

There  are  some  amongst  us  now  who  think  that  the  docti’ine 
which  Paul  preached  was  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  course 
of  humanity ;  there  are  others  who,  with  greater  .plausibility, 
acknowledge  that  it  was  useful  in  its  season,  but  tell  us  that  it  is 
now  worn  out  and  obsolete.  The  former  are  far  more  consistent 
than  the  latter  ;  for  both  schools  of  infidelity  agree  in  virtually 
advising  us  to  return  to  that  effete  philosophy  which  had  been 
already  tried  and  found  wanting,  when  Christianity  was  winning 
the  first  triumphs  of  its  immortal  youth.  This  might  well  sur¬ 
prise  us,  did  we  not  know  that  the  progress  of  human  reason 
in  the  paths  of  ethical  discovery  is  merely  the  progress  of  a  man 
in  a  treadmill,  doomed  for  ever  to  retrace  his  own  steps.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  we  might  have  hoped  that  mankind  covdd  not 
again  be  duped  by  an  old  and  useless  remedy,  which  was  com¬ 
pounded  and  recompounded  in  every  possible  shape  and  combina¬ 
tion,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  at  last  utterly  rejected  by  a 
nauseated  world.  Yet  for  this  antiquated  anodyne,  disguised 
under  a  new  label,  many  are  once  more  bartering  the  only  true 
medicine  that  can  heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul. 

For  such  mistakes  there  is,  indeed,  no  real  cure,  except  prayer 
to  Him  who  giveth  sight  to  the  blind  ;  but  a  partial  antidote  may 
be  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth.  The 
true  wants  of  the  Apostolic  age  can  best  be  learned  from  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus.  There  men  may  still  see  the  picture  of  that 
Eome  to  which  Paul  preached  ;  and  thence  they  may  comprehend 
the  results  of  civilization  without  Christianity,  and  the  impotence 
of  a  moral  philosophy  destitute  of  supernatural  attestation. 


CHAPTER  XXVII, 


Authorities  for  St.  Paul's  subsequent  History. — His  Appeal  is  heard. — His 
Acquittal. — He  goes  from  Rome  to  Asia  Minor. — Thence  to  Spain,  where  he 
resides  two  years. — He  returns  to  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia. — Writes  The 
First  Epistle  to  Timotheus. — ^^^isits  Crete. — M^rites  The  Epistle  to  Titus. 

_ He  winters  at  Nicopolis. — He  is  again  imprisoned  at  Rome. — Progress  of 

his  trial. _ He  writes  The  Second  Epistle  to  Timotheus. — His  Condemnation 

and  Death. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  light  concentrated  upon 
that  portion  of  St.  Paul’s  life  which  is  related  in  the  latter  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Acts,  makes  darker  by  contrast  the  obscurity  which 
rests  upon  the  remainder  of  his  course.  The  progress  of  the 
historian  who  attempts  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  must,  at  best,  be  hes¬ 
itating  and  uncertain.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  descent  of 
one  who  passes  from  the  clear  sunshine  which  rests  upon  a 
mountain’s  top  into  the  mist  which  wraps  its  side.  But  this  is 
an  inadequate  comparison ;  for  such  a  wayfarer  loses  the  daylight 
gradually,  and  experiences  no  abrupt  transition,  from  the  bright 
prospect  and  the  distinctness  of  the  onward  path,  into  darkness 
and  bewilderment.  Our  case  should  rather  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  traveller  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  who  has  just  reached 
a  turn  in  the  valley  along  which  his  course  has  led  him,  and  has 
come  to  a  point  whence  he  expected  to  enjoy  the  view  of  a  new 
and  brilliant  landscape  ;  when  he  suddenly  finds  all  farther  pros- 
jxjct  cut  off  by  an  enormous  wall,  filling  up  all  the  space  between 
precipices  on  either  hand,  and  opposing  a  blank  and  insuperable 
bander  to  his  onward  progress.  And  if  a  chink  here  and  there 
should  allow  some  glimpses  of  the  rich  territory  beyond,  they  are 
only  enough  to  tantalize,  without  gratifying  his  curiosity.  ^ 

Doubtless,  however,  it  was  a  Providential  design  widen  has 
thus  limited  our  knowledge.  The  wall  of  separation,  which  for 
ever  cuts  off  the  Apostolic  age  from  that  which  followed  it,  was, 
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built  by  the  hand  of  God.  That  age  of  miracles  was  not  to  be 
revealed  to  us  as  passing  by  any  gradual  transition  into  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  the  Church :  it  was  intentionally  isolated  from  all 
succeeding  time,  that  we  might  learn  to  appreciate  more  fully 
its  extraordinary  character,  and  see,  by  the  sharpness  of  the 
abruptest  contrast,  the  difference  between  the  human  and  the 
divine. 

A  few  faint  rays  of  light,  however,  have  been  peianitted  to  pen¬ 
etrate  beyond  the  dividing  barrier,  and  of  these  we  must  make 
the  best  use  we  can :  for  it  is  now  our  task  to  trace  the  history  of 
St.  Paul  beyond  the  period  where  the  narrative  of  his  fellow-trav¬ 
eller  so  suddenly  terminates.*  The  only  cotemporary  materials 
for  this  purpose  are  his  own  letters  to  Titus  and  Timotheus,  and 
a  single  sentence  of  his  disciple,  Clement  of  Rome ;  and  dui’ing 
the  three  centuries  which  followed  we  can  gather  but  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  and  unsatisfactory  notices  from  the  writers  who  have  handed 
down  to  us  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

The  great  question  which  we  have  to  answer  concerns  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  that  long  imprisonment  whose  history  has  occupied 
the  preceding  Chapters.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  Paul  remained 
under  military  custody  in  Rome  for  “  two  whole  years  ”  (Acts 
xxviii.  16  and  30);  but  he  does  not  say  what  followed,  at  the 
close  of  that  period.  Was  it  ended,  we  are  left  to  ask,  by  the 
Apostle’s  condemnation  and  death,  or  by  his  acquittal  and  libera¬ 
tion?  Although  the  answer  to  this  question  has  been  a  subject, 
of  dispute  in  modern  times,  no  doubt  was  entertained  about  it  by 
the  ancient  Church.*  It  was  universally  believed  that  St.  Paul’s 
appeal  to  Caisar  terminated  successfully ;  that  he  was  acquitted 
of  the  charges  laid  against  him ;  and  that  he  spent  some  years  in 

’  Numerous  explanations  have  been  attempted  of  the  sudden  and  abrupt  termination  of 
the  Acts,  which  breaks  off  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  appeal  to  Cassar  (up  to  that  point  so 
minutely  detailed)  just  as  we  are  expecting  its  conclusion.  The  most  plausible  explana¬ 
tions  are — (1)  That  Theophilus  already  Tcnewaf  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  imprisonment; 
whether  it  was  ended  by  St.  Paul’s  death  or  bj'  his  liberation.  (2)  That  St.  Luke  wrote 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  imprisonment,  and  carried  his  narrtitive  up  to  the  point  at 
which  he  wrote.  But  neither  of  these  theories  is  fnlly  satisfactory.  We  may  take  this 
opportunity  to  remark  that  the  “dwelt”  and  “received”  (Acts  xxviii.  30)  by  no  means 
imply  (as  Wieseler  asserts)  that  a  changed  state  of  things  had  succeeded  to  that  there  de¬ 
scribed.  In  writing  historically,  the  historical  tenses  would  be  used  by  an  ancient  writer, 
even  though  (when  he  wrote)  the  events  described  by  him  were  still  going  on. 

“  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  it  proves  conclusively  that  he 
was  liberated  from  his  Rom.an  imprisonment;  for  its  writer  is  Italy  and  at  liberty.  (Heb. 
xiii.  23,  24).  But  we  are  precluded  from  using  this  as  an  argument,  in  consequence  of 
the  doubts  concerning  the  authorship  of  that  Epistle.  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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freedom  before  lie  was  again  imprisoned  and  condemned.  The 
evidence  on  this  subject,  though  (^as  we  have  said)  not  copious, 
is,  yet  conclusive  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  all  one  way.* 

The  most  important  portion  of  it  is  supplied  by  Clement,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  Phil.  iv.  3,  who  was  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rome.  This  author,  writing  from  Rome  to  Corinth, 
expressly  asserts  that  Paul  had  preached  the  Gospel  “  in  the 
EAST  AND  IN  THE  WEST;”  that  “he  had  instructed  the  whole  world 
[i.  e.  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  coflimonly  so  called]  in 
ri^diteousness and  that  he  “had  gone  to  the  extremity  op  the 
west”  before  his  martyrdom. 

Now,  in  a  Roman  author,  the  extremity  of  the  West  could  mean 
nothing  short  of  Spain,  and  the  expression  is  often  used  byRoman 
writers  to  denote  Spain.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  express  testi¬ 
mony  of  St.  Paul’s  own  disciple  that  he  fulfilled  his  original  in¬ 
tention  (mentioned  Rom.  xv.  24—28)  of  visiting  the  Spanish 
peninsula ;  and  consequently  that  he  was  liberated  from  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  is 
contained  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  compiled  by  an 
unknown  Christian  about  the  year  A.  D.  170,  which  is  commonly 
called  “  Muratori’s  Canon.”  In  this  document  it  is  said,  in  the 
account  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  “  Luke  relates  to  Theophi- 
lus  events  of  ivhich  he  was  an  eye-witness,  as  also,  in  a  separate  place 
(semote)  [^dz.  Luke  xxii.  31—33],  he  evidently  declares  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Peter,  hut  [omits']  the  journey  op  Paul  from  Rome  to 

Spain.” 

In  the  next  place,  Eusebius  tell  us,  “  after  defending  himself 
'  successfully  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  Apostle  again  went  forth 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  and  afterwards  came  to  Rome  a  second  time, 
and  was  martyred  under  Nero.” 

Next  we  have  the  statement  of  Chrysostom,  who  mentions  it  as 
an  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  “  St.  Paul  after  his  residence  in 
Rome  departed  to  Spain. 

About  the  same  time  St.  Jerome  bears  the  same  testimony. 


1  Since  the  above  was  published,  the  same  opinion  has  been  expressed  yet  more  strongly 
bv  Lvalier  Bunsen,  whose  judgment  on  such  a  point  is  f ' 

He  says  “  Some  German  critics  have  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  which  leads  them  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  the  second  captivitv  of  Paul.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  very  arbitrary  o  deny  a  fact  for 
which  we  have  the  explicit  evidence  of  Paul’s  disciple  and  companion  Clemens. 
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saying  that  “  Paul  was  dismissed  hy  Nero,  that  he  might  preach 
Christ's  Grospel  in  the  West." 

Against  this  unanimous  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church  there 
is  no  external  evidence'  whatever  to  oppose.  Those  who  doubt 
the  liberation  of  St.  Paul  from  his  imprisonment  are  obliged'  to 
resort  to  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  or  to  inconclusive  argniments 
from  probability.  Thus  they  try  to  account  for  the  tradition  of 
the  Spanish  journey,  by  the  arbitrary  supposition  that  it  arose 
from  a  wish  to  represiht  St.  Paul  as  iiaving  fulfilled  his  expressed 
intentions  (Rom.  xv.  19)  of  visiting  Spain.  Or  they  say  that  it 
is  improhable  Nero  would  have  liberated  St.  Paul  after  he  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  PoppEea,  the  Jewish  proselyte.  Or, 
lastly,  they  urge  that,  if  St.  Paul  had  really  been  liberated,  we 
must  have  had  some  account  of  his  subsequent  labors.  The  first 
argument  needs  no  answer,  being  a  mere  hypothesis,  Tlie  second, 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  matter,  may  be  met  by  the  remark 
that  we  know  far  too  little  of  the  circumstances,  and  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  weighed  with  Nero,  to  judge  how  he  would  have  been 
likely  to  act  in  the  case.  To  the  third  argument  we  may  oppose 
the  fact,  that  we  have  no  account  whatever  of  St.  Paul’s  labors, 
toils,  and  sufferings,  during  several  of  the  most  active  years  of 
his  life,  and  only  leani  their  existence  by  a  casual  allusion  in  a 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25).  Moreover,  if  this 
argument  be  worth  anything,  it  would  prove  that  none  of  the 
Apostles  except  St.  Paul  took  any  part  whatever  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  after  the  first  few  years ;  since  we  have  no 
testimony  to  their  subsequent  labors  at  all  more  definite  than  that 
which  we  have  above  quoted  concerning  the  work  of  St.  Paul 
after  his  liberation. 

*  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  Origen  knew  nothing  of  the  journey  to  Spain,  because 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  he  speaks  of  Paul  “  preaching  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,” — a 
manifest  allusion  to  Rom.  xv.  19.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  use  this  argument  should 
not  have  perceived  that  they  might,  with  equal  justice,  infer  that  Origen  was  ignorant  of 
St.  Paul’s  preaching  at  Malta.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  it  to  find  Wieseler  relying  on 
the  testimony  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  who  asserts  (in  the  true  spirit  of  the  PapacjO  that  “all 
the  churches  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  interjacent  islands,  were  founded 
by  emissaries  of  St.  Peter  or  his  successors:’’ an  assertion  manifestly  contradicting  the 
Acts  of  die  Apostles,  and  the  known  history  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  made  by  a  writer 
of  the  fifth  century !  It  has  been  also  argued  by  Wieseler  that  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom 
were  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  imprisonment  by  their  mistaken  view  of  2  Tim.  iv. 
20.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that  they  were  led  to  that  view  of  the  passage  by  their 
previous  belief  in  the  tradition  of  the  second  imprisonment.  Nor  is  their  view  of  that 
passage  untenable,  though  we  think  it  mistaken. 
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But  farther,  unless  wo  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,*  we  must  admit  not  only  that  St.  Paul 
was  liberated  from  his  Homan  imprisonment,  hut  also  that  he 
continued  his  Apostolic  labors  for  at  least  some  years  afterwards. 
For  it  is  now  admitted,  by  nearly  all  those  who  are  competent  to 
decide  on  such  a  question,  first,  that  the  historical  facts  men¬ 
tioned  m  the  Epistles  to  Timotheus  and  Titus,  cannot  be  placed 
in  any  portion  of  St.  Paul's  life  before  or  during  his  first  impris¬ 
onment  in  Borne ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  style  in  which  those 
Epistles  are  written,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church  described 
in  them,  forbid  the  supposition  of  such  a  date.  Consequently,  we 
must  acknowledge  (^unless  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Epistles)  that  after  St.  Paul’s  Roman  imprisonment  he 
was  travelling  at  liberty  in  Ephesus,^  Crete,"  Macedonia,'  Miletus,' 
and  Nicopolis,'  and  that  ho  was  afterwards  a  second  time  in  prison 
at  Rome.' 

But,  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  told  nearly  all  that  we 
know  of  the  Apostle’s  personal  history,  from  his  liberation  to  his 
death.  We  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  the  time  which 
intervened,  nor  the  order  in  which  he  visited  the  different  places 
where  he  is  recorded  to  have  labored.  The  following  data,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have.  In  the  first  place,  his  martyrdom  is  universally 
said  to  have  occurred' in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Secondly,  Timotheus 
was  still  a  young  man  (i.  e.  young  for  the  charge  committed  to 
him)*'’ at  the  time  of  Paul’s  second  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Third¬ 
ly,  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  within  a  few  months 
of’  one  another.  Fourthly,  their  style  differs  so  much  from  the 
style  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  that  we  must  suppose  as  long  an  in¬ 
terval  between  their  date  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippi  as  is 
consistent  with  the  preceding  conditions. 

These  reasons  concur  in  leading  us  to  fix  the  last  year  of  Nero 
as  that  of  St.  Paul’s  martyrdom.  And  this  is  the  very  year  as- 
si'^Ticd  to  it  by  Jerome,  and  the  next  to  that  assigned  by  Euse¬ 
bius  ;  the  two  earliest  writers  who  mention  the  date  of  St.  Paul’s 
death  at  all.  We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Paul  first  arrived 


1  On  the  question  of  the  diite  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  Appendix  I. 
siTim  i.  3.  ^  Titus  i.  5.  ‘  1  Tim:  i.  3. 

•  brim.  Iv.  20.  .sTlm.  i.  is,  n. 

9  See  the  references  to  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  &c.,  given  below,  p.  006,  note  a. 
1  Tim.  iii.  2,  2  Tim.  ii.  22. 
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in  Rome  in  the  Spring  of  A.  D.  61 :  we  therefore  have,  on  our 
hypothesis,  an  interval  of  five  years  between  the  period  with 
which  St.  Luke  concludes  (a.  d.  63),  and  the  Apostle’s  martyr¬ 
dom.'  And  the  grounds  above  mentioned  lead  us  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  interval  was  occupied  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  long  delay,  which  we  have  before 
endeavored  to  explain,  St.  Paul’s  appeal  came  on  for  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor.  The  appeals  from  the  provinces  in  civil  causes 
were  heard,  not  by  the  Emperor  himself,  hut  by  his  delegates, 
who  vrere  persons  of  consular  rank :  Augustus  had  appointed 
one  such  delegate  to  hear  appeals  from  each  province  respectively. 
But  criminal  appeals  appear  generally  to  have  been  heard  by  the 
Emperor  in  person,  assisted  by  his  council  of  Assessors.  Tibe¬ 
rius  and  Claudius  had  usually  sat  for  this  purpose  in  the  Forum  ; 
hut  Nero,  after  the  example  of  Augustus,  heard  these  causes  in 
the  Imperial  Palace,  whose  ruins  still  crown  the  Palatine.  Here, 
at  one  end  of  a  splendid  hall  %  lined  with  the  precious  marbles® 
of  Egypt  and  of  Lybia,  we  must  imagine  the  Cajsar  seated,  in 
the  midst  of  his  Assessors.  These  councilors,  twenty  in  number, 
were  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  influence.  Among 
them  were  the  two  consuls  %  and  selected  representatives  of  each 
of  the  other  great  magistracies  of  Rome.  The  remainder  con¬ 
sisted  of  Senators  chosen  by  lot.  Over  this  distinguished  bench 
of  judges  presided  the  representative  of  the  most  powerful  mon¬ 
archy  which  has  ever  existed, — the  absolute  ruler  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  But  the  reverential  awe  which  his  position  nat¬ 
urally  suggested,  was  changed  into  contempt  and  loathing  by  the 
character  of  the  Sovereign  who  now  presided  over  that  supreme 
tribunal.  For  Nero  was  a  man  whom  even  the  awful  attribute 

1  The  above  data  show  us  the  necessity  of  supposing  as  long  an  interval  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  St.  Paul’s  liberation  and  his  second  imprisonment.  Therefore  we  must  assume 
that  his  appeal  was  finally  decided  at  the  end  of  the  “two  years”  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxviii.  SO, — that  is,  in  the  Spring  of  A.  d.  63. 

2  Dio  mentions  that  the  ceilings  of  the  Halls  of  Justice  in  the  Palatine  were  painted  by 
Severus  to  represent  the  starry  sky.  The  old  Roman  practice  was  for  the  magistrate  to 
sit  under  the  open  sky,  which  probably  suggested  this  kind  of  ceiling.  Even  the  Basilicas 
were  not  roofed  over  (as  to  their  central  nave)  till  a  late  period. 

®  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Rome  will  remember  how  the  interior  of  many  of  the 
ruined  buildings  is  lined  rvith  a  coating  of  these  precious  marbles. 

<  Memmius  Regulus  and  Virginius  Rufus  were  the  consuls  of  the  year  a.  d.  63  (a.  u.  c. 
£16).  Under  some  of  the  Emperors,  the  consuls  were  often  changed  several  times  during 
the  year;  but  Nero  allowed  them  to  hold  office  for  six  months.  So  that  these  consuls 
would  still  be  in  office  till  July. 
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of  “  power  equal  to  the  gods,'  ’  *  could  not  render  august,  except 
in  title.  The  fear  and  horror  excited  by  his  omnipotence  and  his 
cruelty,  were  blended  with  contempt  for  his  ignoble  lust  of  praise, 
and  his  shameless  licentiousness.  He  had  not  as  yet  plunged 
into  that  extravagance  of  tyranny  which,  at  a  later  period,  ex¬ 
hausted  the  patience  of  his  subjects,  and  brought  him  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  his  public  measures  had  been  guided  by  sage  ad¬ 
visers,  and  his  cruelty  had  injured  his  own  family  rather  than  the 
state.  But  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  murdered 
his  innocent  wife  and  his  adopted  brother,  and  had  dyed  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother.  Yet  even  these  enormities 
seem  to  have  disgusted  the  Romans  less  than  his  prostitution  of 
the  Imperial  purple,  by  publicly  performing  as  a  musician  on  the 
stage  and  a  charioteer  in  the  circus.  His  degrading  want  of 
dignity  and  insatiable  appetite  for  vulgar  applause,  diew  tears 
from  the  councillors  and  servants  of  his  house,  who  could  see 
him  slaughter  his  nearest  relatives  without  remonstrance. 

Before  the  tribunal  of  this  blood-stained  adulterer.  Paid  the 
Apostle  was  now  brought  in  fetters,  under  the  custody  of  h*s 
military  guard.  We  may  be  sure  that  he,  who  had  so  often  stood 
undaunted  before  the  delegates  of  the  Imperial  throne,  did  not 
quail  when  he  was  at  last  confronted  with  their  master.  His  life 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  Nero  ;  he  knew  that  while  his  Lord  had 
work  for  him  on  earth.  He  would  shield  him  from  the  tyrant’s 
sword  ;  and  if  his  work  was  overj  how  gladly  would  he  “  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  was  far  better.”  ^  To  him  all  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  Roman  despotism  was  nothing  more  than  an  empty  pageant , 
the  Imperial  demigod  himself  was  but  one  of  “  the  princes  of  this 
world,  that  come  to  naught.”*  Thus  he  stood,  calm  and  collected, 
ready  to  answer  the  charges  of  his  accusers,  and  knowing  that 
in  tlie  hour  of  his  need  it  should  be  given  him  what  to  speak. 

The  prosecutors  and  their  witnesses  were  now  called  forward, 
to  support  their  accusation:*  for  although  Bic  subject-matter  for 
decision  was  contained  in  the  written  depositions  forwarded  from 
Judsea  by  Festus,  yet  the  Roman  law  required  the  personal  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  accusers  and  the  witnesses,  whenever  it  could  be  ob- 


1  “  Diis  cequa  potestas”  was  the  attribute  of  the  Emperors.  {.Tuv.  iv.)  _ 

2  See  his  anticipations  of  his  trial.  I’hil.  i.  20—25,  aiul  I’hil.  “•  •  "’"i- i 

*  The  order  of  the  proceedings  was  '1)  Speech  of  tlio  prosecutoi ;  (  )  -.xamina  i 

cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution;  (3)  Speech  of  tlie  prisoner;  (4) 
Examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  The  introduction 
of  cross-examination  was  an  innovation  upon  the  old  Republican  procedure. 
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tained.  Wc  already  know  the  charges  ‘  brought  against  the 
Apostle.  He  v^as  accused  of  disturbing  the  Jews  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  law ;  of  dese¬ 
crating  their  Temple ;  and,  above  all,  of  violating  the  public 
peace  of  the  Empire  by  perpetual  agitation,  as  the  ringleader  of 
a  new  and  factious  sect.  This  charge  was  the  most  serious  in 
tlie  view  of  a  Roman  statesman  ;  for  the  crime  alleged  amounted 
to  majestas,  or  treason  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  pun¬ 
ishable  with  death. 

Tlicse  accusations  were  supported  by  the  emissaries  of  the  San¬ 
hedrim,  and  probably  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Jiidtea, 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  the  other  scenes  of  Paul’s  activity.  The 
foreign  accusers,  however,  did  not  I’ely  on  the  support  of  their 
own  unaided  eloquence.  They  doubtless  hired  the  rhetoric  of 
some  accomplished  Roman  pleader  (as  they  had  done  even  before 
the  provincial  tribunal  of  Felix)  to  set  off  their  cause  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  paint  the  dangerous  character  of  their  antagonist 
in  the  darkest  colors.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  missionary  labors  of  Paul  as  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  Roman  state,  when  we  remember  how  ill  informed  the 
Roman  magistrates,  who  listened,  must  have  been  concerning  the 
questions  really  at  issue  between  Paul  and  his  opponents  ;  and 
when  we  considei-  how  easily  the  Jews  were  excited  against  the 
government  by  any  fanatical  leader  who  appealed  to  their  nation¬ 
ality,  and  how  readily  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  Paul 
proclaimed,  might  be  misrepresented  as  a  temporal  monarchy,  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  domination  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  secured  the  services  of 
any  professional  advocate  to  repel  such  false  accusations  and 
put  the  truth  clearly  before  his  Roman  judges.  We  know  that 
he  resorted  to  no  such  method  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar 
kind.  And  it  seems  more  consistent  with  his  character,  and  his 
unwavering  reliance  on  his  Master’s  promised  aid,  to  suppose  that 
he  answered  the  elaborate  harangue  of  the  hostile  pleader  by  a 
plain  and  simple  statement  of  facts,  like  that  which  he  addressed 
to  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa.  He  could  easily  prove  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  charge  of  sacrilege,  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 

1  See  Acts  xxiv.  5,  6,  and  xxv.  7,  8,  and  pages  697,  698,  and  707. 

”  It  -was  most  usuiil,  at  this  period,  that  both  parties  should  be  represented  by  advo¬ 
cates;  but  the  parties  were  allowed  to  conduct  their  cause  themselves,,  if  they  preferred 
doing  so. 
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were  present  in  the  Temple  ;  and  perhaps  the  refutation  of  this 
more  definite  accusation  might  incline  his  judges  more  readily 
to  attribute  the  vaguer  charges  to  the  malice  of  his  opponents. 
He  would  then  proceed  to  show  that,  far  from  disturbing  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  religio  licita  of  Judaism,  he  himself  adhered  to  that 
religion,  rightly  understood.  He  would  show  that  far  from  being 
a  seditious  agitator  against  the  state,  he  taught  his  converts  evci)- 
where  to  honor  the  Imperial  Government,  and  submit  to  the  or¬ 
dinances*  of  the  magistrate  for  conscience’  sake.  And,  though 
he  would  admit  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
rencs,  yet  he  would  remind  his  opponents  that  they  themselves 
acknowledged  the  division  of  their  nation  into  various  sects, 
which  were  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  lavr ;  and 
that  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenl^s  had  a  right  to  the  same  toleration 
which  was  extended  to  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sad- 
ducees. 

We  know  not  wheflicr  ho  entered  on  this  occasion  into  the  pe¬ 
culiar  doctrines  of  that  “sect”  to  which  he  belonged;  basing 
them,  as  he  ever  did,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  f  and  reas¬ 
oning  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.  If 
so,  he  had  one  auditor  at  least  who  had  more  need  to  tremble 
than  even  Felix.  But  doubtless  a  seared  conscience,  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  frivolity  of  character,  rendered  Nero  proof  against  emotions 
which  for  a  moment  shook  the  nerves  of  a  less  audacious  crim- 

When  the  parties  on  both  sides  had  been  heard,  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses  all  examined  and  cross-examined  (a  process  which  perhaps 
occupied  several  days),^  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  taken. 
Each  of  the  assessors  gave  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  Emperor, 
who  never  discussed  the  judgment  with  his  assessors,  as  had  been 
the  practice  of  better  emperors,  but  after  reading  their  opin¬ 
ions  gave  sentence  according  to  his  own  pleasure,'  without  refer- 


2  Smpale  fhTprorainence  given  to  the  Resurrection  in  the  statement  before  S^he* 
drim  (Its  xxiii  6),  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  15),  before  Festus  (Acts  xxv.  19),  and  before 

^fpUn’lw  illi  '“The  glvingof  the  proofs  continued  till  the  third  day,”  and  again, 
Epii  iy  9  “  On  the  following  day  Titus,  Homullus,  and  Fronto  pleaded  admirably  for 

trt Tr^dS^l^T^Indt  pronounced  by  Nero  till  the  next  day  The 
sentence,  but  caused  it  to  be  read  in  his  presence  by  his  Quaestor- 
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dice  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority.  On  this  occasion,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  pronounced  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  accused;  for  the  influence  of  Poppffia  had  now' 
reached  its  culminating  point,  and  she  was,  as  we  have  said,  a 
Jewish  proselyte.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  emissaries 
from  Palestine  would  have  sought  access  to  so  powerful  a  protect¬ 
ress,  and  demanded  her  aid’  for  the  destruction  of  a  traitor  to 
the  Jewish  faith;  nor  would  any  scruples  have  prevented  her 
from  listening  to  their  request,  backed  as  it  probably  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Roman  usage,  by  a  bribe.  If  such  influence  was 
exerted  upon  Nero,  it  might  have  been  expected  easily  to  prevail. 
But  we  know  not  all  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  Perhaps  some  Christian  freedman  of  Narcissus^  may 
have  counteracted,  through  the  interest  of  that  powerful  favorite, 
the  devices  of  St.  Paul’s  antagonists ;  or  possibly  Nero  may  have 
been  capriciously  inclined  to  act  upon  his  own  independent  view 
of  the  law  and  justice  of  the  case,  or  to  show  his  contempt  for 
what  he  regarded  as  the  petty  squabbles  of  a  superstitious  peo¬ 
ple,  by  “  driving  the  accusers  from  his  judgment  seat”  with  the 
same  feelings  which  Gallio  had  shown  on  a  similar  occasion. 

However  this  may  be,  the  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  St. 
Paul.  He  was  pronounced  guiltless  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  his  fetters  were  struck  off,  and  he  was  liberated  from 
his  lengthened  captivity.  And  now  at  last  he  was  free  to  realize 
his  long-cherished  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  West.  But  the 
immediate  execution  of  this  design  was  for  the  iDrescnt  postponed, 
in  order  that  he  might  first  revisit  some  of  his  earlier  converts, 
who  again  needed  his  presence* 

Immediately  on  his  liberation  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  he  fulfilled  the  intention  which  he  had  lately  expressed 
(Philem.  22,  and  Phil.  ii.  24),  of  travelling  eastward  through 
Macedonia,  and  seeking  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  some  of 
which,  as  yet,  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh.  )Ve  have 
already  learnt,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  how  much  his 
influence  and  authority  were  required  among  those  Asiatic 
Churches.  We  must  suppose  him,  therefore,  to  have  gone  from 

1  Poppeea’s  influence  was  at  its  height  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  her  daugliter 
Claudia,  who  was  born  at'the  beginning  of  63,  and  lived  four  months.  ^  See  p.  837. 

®  This  Narcissus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  favorite  of  Claudius. 
See  Dio,  Ixiv.  3.  The  Narcissus  here  mentioned  had  Christian  converts  in  his  establisli- 
ment;  see  Rom.  svi.  11  and  note. 
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Borne  by  the  usual  route,  crossing  the  Adriatic  from  Brundusium 
to  Appollonia,  or  Dyrrhachium,  and  proceeding  by  the  great 
Egnatian  road  through  Macedonia ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  joy 
wherewith  he  was  welcomed  by  his  beloved  children  at  Philippi, 
when  he  thus  gratified  the  expectation  which  he  had  encouraged 
them  to  form.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  he 
lingered  in  Macedonia.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  hastened  on  to 
Ephesus,  and  made  that  city  once  more  his  center  of  operations. 
If  he  effected  his  purpose,'  he  now  for  the  first  time  visited  Colos- 
SJB,  Laodicea,  and  other  churches  in  that  region. 

Having  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  visit  to  Asia  Minor,  he 
was  at  length  enabled  (perhaps  in  the  year  following  that  of  his 
liberation)  to  undertake  his  long-meditated  journey  to  Spain. 
By  what  route  he  went,  we  know  not ;  he  may  either  have  travel¬ 
led  by  way  of  Borne,  which  had  been  his  original  intention,  or 
more  probably,  avoiding  the  dangers  which  at  this  period  (in  the 
height  of  the  Neronian  persecution)  would  have  beset  him  there, 
he  may  have  gone  by  sea.  There  was  constant  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  the  East  and  Massilia  (the  modern  Marseilles)  ; 
and  Massilia  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  Peninsula. 
We  may  suppose  him  to  have  reached  Spain  in  the  year  64,  and 
to  have  remained  there  about  two  years;  which  would  allow  him 
time  to  establish  the  germs  of  Christian  Churches  among  the 
Jewish  proselytes  w'ho  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  effies, 
from  Tarraco  to  Gades,  along  the  Spanish  Coast.'* 

From  Spain  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  returned,  in  A.  n.  60,'  to 
Ephesus;  and  here  he  found  that  the  predictions  which  he  had 
long  ago  uttered  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters  were  already  receiv- 
ing'^their  fulfillment.  Heretical  teachers  had  arisen  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  were  leading  away  the  believers  after 
themselves.  Hymenseus  and  Philetus  were  sowing,  in  a  congen¬ 
ial  soil,  the  seed  which  was  destined  in  another  century  to  bear 
so  ripe  a  crop  of  error.  The  East  and  W^est  were  infusing  their 
several  elements  of  poison  into  the  pure  cup  of  Gospel  truth.  In 
Asia  Minor,  as  at  Alexandria,  Hellenic  philosophism  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  blend  with  Oriental  theosophy;  the  Jewish  superstitions 

1  See  Philem.  22.  '  P- 

3  This  hypothesis  best  explains  the  subsequent  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  See  remarks  in  Appendix  II.  on  their  date,  and  the  Chronological  Table  given 

in  Appendix  HI. 
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of  the  Cabbala,  and  tlie  wild  speculations  of  the  Persian  Magi, 
were  combined  with  the  Greek  craving  for  an  enlightened  and 
esoteric  religion.  The  outward  forms  of  superstition  were  ready 
for  the  vulgar  multitude ;  the  interpretation  was  confined  to  the 
aristocracy  of  knowledge,  the  self-styled  Gnostics  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  ; 
and  we  see  the  tendencies  at  work  among  the  latter,  when  we 
learn  that,  like  their  prototypes  at  Corinth,  they  denied  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  taught  that  the  only  true  resurrec¬ 
tion  was  that  which  took  place  when  the  soul  awoke  from  the 
death  of  ignorance  to  the  life  of  knowledge.^  We  recognize  al¬ 
ready  the  germ  of  those  heresies  which  convulsed  the  Church  in 
tlie  succeeding  century;  and  wq  may  imagine  the  grief  and  indig¬ 
nation  aroused  in  the  breast  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  found  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  and  the  number  of  Christian  converts  already  infect¬ 
ed  by  the  spreading  plague. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  from  the  Epistles  to  Timotheus  and 
Titus,  written  about  this  time,  that  he  was  prevented  by  other 
duties  from  staying  in  this  oriental  region  so  long  as  his  presence 
was  required.  He  left  his  disciples  to  do  that  which,  had  circum¬ 
stances'  permitted,  he  would  have  done  himself.  He  was  ifiainly 
hurried  from  one  point  to  another.  Perhaps  also  he  had  lost  some 
of  his  former  energy.  This  might  well  be  the  case,  if  we  consid¬ 
er  all  he  had  endured  during  thirty  years  of  labor.  The  physical 
hardships  which  he  had  undergone  were  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  wear  out  the  most  robust  constitution  ;  and  we  know  that  his 
health  was  already  broken  many  years  before.*  But  in  addition 
to  those  bodily  trials,  the  moral  conflicts  which  he  continually 
encountered  could  not  fail  to  tire  down  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit. 
The  hatred  manifested  by  so  large  and  powerful  a  section  even  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  the  destruction  of  so  many  early  friend¬ 
ships;  the  faithless  desertion  of  followers;  the  crowd  of  anxieties 
which  pressed  upon  him  daily,  and  “  the  care  of  all  the  Churches ;” 
must  needs  have  preyed  upon  the  mental  energy  of  any  man, 
but  especially  of  one  whose  temperament  was  so  ardent  and  im¬ 
petuous.  When  approaching  the  ago  of  seventy,  he  might  well 
be  worn  out  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  this  will  account  for 
the  comparative  want  of  vigor  and  energy  which  has  been  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  if  there  be  any  such  deficiency;  and 
may  perhaps  also  be  in  part  the  cause  of  his  opposing  those  er- 

*  See  p.  412.  *  See  Giil.  iv.  13 —  11,  and  2  Cor.  xii.  7  —  9. 
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rors  by  deputy,  which  we  might  rather  have  expected  him  to  up¬ 
root  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 

However  this  may  be,  he  seems  not  to  have  remained  for  any 
long  time  together  at  Ephesus,  but  to  have  been  called  away  from 
thence,  first  to  Macedonia,’. and  afterwards  to  Crete;*  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  return  from  thence,  he  appears  finally  to  have  left 
Ephesus  for  Rome,  by  way  of  Corinth.®  But  here  we  are  antici¬ 
pating  our  narrative:  we  must  return. to  the  first  of  these  hurried 
journeys,  when  he  departed  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  leaving 
the  care  of  the  Ephesian  Church  to  Timotheus,  and  charging 
him  especially  with  the  duty  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  those 
heretical  teachers  whose  dangerous  character  we  have  described. 

When  he  arrived  in  Macedonia,  he  found  .  that  his  absence 
might  possibly  be  prolonged  beyond  what  he  had  expected ;  and 
he  probably  felt  that  Timotheus  might  need  some  more  explicit 
credential  from  himself  than  a  mere  verbal  commission,  to  enable 
him  for  a  longer  period  to  exercise  that  Apostolic  authority  over 
the  Ephesian  Church,  wherewith  he  had  invested  him.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  that  Timotheus  should  be  able,  in  his  struggle 
with  the  heretical  teachers,  to  exhibit  documentary  proof  of  St. 
Paul’s  agreement  with  himself,  and  condemnation  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  doctrines.  Such,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  motives 
which  led  St.  Paul  to  despatch  from  Macedonia  that  which  is 
known  as  “  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy;”  in  which  are  contained 
various  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  such 
as  would  be  received  wnth  submission  when  thus  seen  to  proceed 
directly  from  its  Apostolic  founder,  while  they  would  perhaps 
have  been  less  readily  obeyed,  if  seeming  to  be  the  spontaneous 
injunctions  of  the  youthful  Timotheus.  In  the  same  manner  it 
abounds  with  impressive  denunciations  against  the  false  teachers 
at  Ephesus,  which  might  command  the  assent  of  some  who  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Apostolic  deputy.  There 
are  also  exhortations  to  Timotheus  himself,  some  of  which  per¬ 
haps  were  rather  meant  to  bear  an  indirect  application  to  others, 
at  the  time,  as  they  have  ever  since  furnished  a  treasury  of  prac¬ 
tical  precepts  for  the  Christiap  Church. 

*  Tim.  i.  3.  *  Titus  i.  6.  *  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
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Salatation.  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  God  our  Saviour  and  Christ  Jesus^  our  hope,  2 
TO  Timotheus  my  true  son  in®  faitif. 

Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Timotheus  is  re-  As  I  desired  thee  to  remain  in  Ephesus,^  3 

minded  of  the  ,  _ 

commission  giv-  "whCn  1  WUS 
en  him  to  oppose 

the  false  teachers,  ^hou  mightest  commahd  certain  persons  not 
to  teach®  falsely,  nor  to  regard  fables  and  endless  gen¬ 
ealogies,  which  furnish  ground  for  disputation,  rather  4 
than  for  the  exercising  of  the  stewardship®  of  God  in 
faith. 

Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  love,  proceed-  5 
ing  from  a  pure  heart,  and  good  conscience,  and  un¬ 
dissembled  faith.  Which  some  have  missed,  and  have  6 
turned  aside  to  vain  babbling,  desiring  to  be  teachers 
of  the  Law,^  understanding  neither  what  they  say  nor  7 
whereof  they  affirm.  But  we  know  that  the  Law  is  8 
good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully ;  knowing  this,  that  the®  9 
Law  is  not  made  for  a^  righteous  man,  but  for  the  law¬ 
less  and  disobedient,  for  the  impious  and  sinful,  for  the 

1  For  the  date  of  this  Epistle  see  the  Appendix. 

*-t‘  Lord  ’^s  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

®  Not  “  the  faith  ”  (A.  V.),  -which  wonld  require  the  definite  article. 

*  This  sentence  is  left  incomplete.  Probably  St.  Paul  meant  to  complete  it  by  “  so  I 
still  desire  thee,”  or  something  to  that  effect;  but  forgot  to  express  this,  as  he  continued 
to  dictate  the  subjects  of  his  charge  to  Timotheus. 

^  This  Greek  -word  occurs  nowhere  but  in  this  Epistle.  See  p.  414,  and  Titus  iii.  9. 

®  “  Stewardship”  (not  “edifying”)  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  Compare  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  It 
would  seem  from  this  expression  that  the  false  teachers  in  Ephesus  W'ere  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  presbyters,  which  would  agree  with  the  anticipation  expressed  in  Acts  xx.  30. 

’  We  must  observe  that  this  expression  may  be  taken  in  two  ways;  either  to  denote 
Judaizers,  who  insisted  on  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (which  seems  to 
suit  the  context  best),  or  to  denote  Platonising  expounders  of  the  Law,  like  Philo, -who 
professed  to  teach  the  time  and  deep  view  of  the  Law.  To  suppiose  (with  Baur)  that  a 
Gnostic  like  Marcion,  who  rejected  the  Law  altogether,  could  be  called  “  a  teacher  of  the 
Law,”  is  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  a  very  unnatural  hypothesis.  , 

®  The  noun  in  the  original  is  without  the  article  here,  as  often  when  thus  used.  Com¬ 
pare  Rom.  ii.  1-2,  iii.  31,  iv.  13,  &c. 

s  Compare  Gal.  v.  is,  “  If  j^e  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  Law,”  and  the 
note  on  that  passage. 
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unholy  and  profane,  for  parricides^  and  murderers,  for 

10  fornicators,  sodomites,  slave-dealers,^  liars,  perjurers, 
and  whatsoever  else  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine. 

11  Such  is  the  glorious  Glad-tidings  of  the  blessed  God, 
which  was  committed  to  my  trust. 

12  And  I  thank  Him  who  has  given  me  The  commission 

^  and  calling  of 

strength,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  that  He  ac-  a**^^i* 
counted  me  faithful,  and  appointed  me  to  minister  unto 

13  His  service,  who  was  before  a  blasphemer  and  perse- 
cutOr  and  doer  of  outrage ;  but  I  received  mercy,  be- 

14  cause  I  acted  ignorantly,  in  unbelief.  And  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  abounded  beyond®  measure,  with  faith  and 

15  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Faithful  is  the  saying,^ 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  Christ  Jesus  came  into 

16  the  world  to  save  sinners  C'  of  whom  l.am  first.  But 
for  this  cause  1  received  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus 
Christ  might  shew  forth  all  His  long  suffering,  for  a 
pattern  of  those  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him 

17  unto  life  everlasting.  Now  to  the  king  eternal,®  im¬ 
mortal,  invisible,  the  only®  God,  be  honor  and  glory 
unto  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 

18  This  charge  1  commit  unto  thee,  son  Timo-  rimotheus  is  en- 

°  _  joined  to  fulfill 

theus,  according  to  the  former  prophecies^  commission. 

19  concerning  thee;  that  in  the  strength  thereof  thou 
mayest  fight  the  good  fight,  holding  faith  and  a  good 

20  conscience,  which  some,  have  cast  away,  and  made 
shipwreck  concerning  the  faith.  Among  whom  are 
Hymemeus®  and  Alexander,  whom  1  delivered  over 

1  This  word  in  English  includes  parricides  and  matricides,  both  of  which  arc  expressed 

in  the  original. 

2  This  is  the  literal  translation. 

a  Compare  Rom.  v.  20,  “  the  gift  of  grace  overflowed  beyond.” 

<  See  note  on  iii.  16.  ' 

®  This  seems  the  best  interpretation  of  “king  of  the  ages;”  compare  Apoc.  xi.  15. 

•  “  Wise”  is  omitted  in  the  be.st  MSS. 

f  These  prophecies  were  probably  made  at  the  time  when  Timotheus  was  first  called  to 

the  service  of  Christ.  Compare  Acts  xiii.  1,  2,  when  the  will  of  God  for  the  mission  of 

Paul  and  Barnabas  was  indicated  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

®  These  are  probably  the  same  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  and  iv. 

14).  Baur  and  De  Wette  argue  that  this  passage  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that 
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unto  Satan Hhat  they  might  be  taught  by*  punishment 
not  to  blaspheme. 

Directions  for  I  exhopt  theuefoTe^  that  first  of*  all^  sup*  ii. 

public  worship  t  ,  •  ,  •  l  j.1  l 

and  the  behayior  plications,  piavers,  intercessions,  and  tnaiiKS- 
men  thereat.  giviogs  bo  made  fop  all  men;  for  kings‘  and  2 
all  that  ape  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity.  For  this  is  3 
good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  4 
who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  should 
come  to  the  knowledge®  of  the  truth.  For  [over  all]  5 
there  is  but®  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man^  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  6 
ransom  for  all  men,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  And  7 
of  this  testimony  I  was  appointed  herald  and  apostle 
(I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not),  a  teacher  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  faith  and  truth.  I  desire,  then,  that  in  8 
every  place®  the  men®  should  offer  up  prayers,  lifting 
up  their  hands^®  in  holiness,  putting  away  anger  and  dis¬ 
putation.  Likewise,  also,  that  the  women  should  9 

2  Tim.  ■was  written  after  1  Tim.;  because  Hymenaeus  (who  in  this  place  is  described  as 
excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  the  Church)  appears  in  2  Tim.  as  a  false  teacher  still 
active  in  the  Church.  But  there  is  nothing  at  all  inconsistent  in  this ;  for  example,  the 
incestuous  man  at  Corinth,  who  had  the  very  same  sentence  passed  on  him  (1  Cor.  v.  6), 
was  restored  to  the  Church  in  a  few  months,  on  his  repentance.  De  Wette  also  says  that 
in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  Hymenaeus  appears  to  be  mentioned  to  Timotheus  for  the  first  time ;  but 
this  (we  think)  will  not  be  the  opinion  of  any  one  who  takes  an  unprejudiced  view  of  that 
passage.  '  See  the  note  on  1  Cor.  v.  6. 

*  The  Greek  verb  has  this  meaning.  Cf.  Luke  xxiii.  16,  and  2  Cor.  vi.  9. 

®  “  First  of  all,”  namely,  before  the  other  prayers.  This  explanation,  which  is  Chrysos¬ 
tom’s,  seems  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  De  Wette,  Huther,  and  others,  who  take  it  to 
mean  “  above  all  things.”  It  is  clear  from  what  follows  (verse  8)  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking 
of  public  pra3'’er,  which  he  here  directs  to  be  commenced  bj'  intercessorj-  prayer. 

*  Here  we  see  a  precept  directed  against  the  seditious  temper  which  prevailed  among 
some  of  the  early  heretics.  Compare  Jude  8,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  9,  and  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

®  For  the  meaning  of  this,  compare  2  Tim.  iii.  7,  and  Rom.  x.  2,  and  1  tior.  xiii.  12. 

6  This  is  the  same  sentiment  as  Rom.  iii.  29,  30. 

’’  The  manhood  of  our  Lord  is  here  insisted  on,  because  thereon  rests  His  mediation. 
Compare  Heb.  ii.  14,  and  iv.  15. 

*  Chrysostom  thinks  that  there  is  a  contrast  between  Christian  worship,  which  could  bo 
offered  in  every  place,  and  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  which  could  only  be  offered  in  the  Temple. 

5  The  men,  not  the  women,  were  to  officiate. 

w  This  was  the  Jewish  attitude  in.praj-er.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixiii.  4. 
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come^  in  seemlj  apparel,  and  adorn  tliemselves  with 
modesty  and  self-restraint;^  not  in  braided  hair,  or 

10  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  garments,  but  (as  befits  wo¬ 
men  professing  godliness)  with  the  ornament  of  good 

11  works.  Let  women  learn  in  silence,  with  entire  sub- 

12  mission.  But  I  permit  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 
claim  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  keep  silence. 

13  (For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam 

14  was  not  deceived;  but  the  woman  was  deceived,  and 

15  became  a  transgressor).  But  women  will  be  saved^  by 
the  bearing  of  children;  if  they  continue  in  faith  and 
love  and  holiness,  with  self-restraint. 

iii.  Faithful  is  the  saying,  “  {/*  a  7nan  seeks  the 
office  of  a  Bishop^  he  desires  a  good  workB 

2  A  Bishop  ^  then,  must  be  free  from  reproach,  the  hus¬ 
band®  of  one  wife,  sober,  self-restrained,  orderly,  hos- 

3  pitable^  skilled  in  teaching;  not  given  to  wine  or 

4  brawls®,  but  gentle,  peaceable,  and  liberal;  ruling  his 

1  After  women  we  must  supply  pray  (as  Chrysostom  does),  or  something  equivalent  (to 
take  part  in  the  worship,  &c.)  from  the  preceding  context. 

2  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  dwell  vei-y  frequently  on  this  virtue  of 
self  restraint. 

2  The  Greek  here  cannot  mean  “in  child  bearing.”  (A.  V).  The  Apostle’s  meaning  is,, 
that  women  are  to  be  kept  in  the  path  of  safety,  not  by  taking  upon  themselves  the  office 
of  the  man  (by  taking  a  public  part  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church,  &c.),  but  by  the 
performance  of  the  peculiar  functions  which  God  has  assigned  to  their  sex. 

♦  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  word  kniaKono^  is  used  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as 
synonymous  with  wpea^vrcpoi-  See  p  395,  and  Tit.  i.  5,  compare  with  i.  7. 

s  Rightly  translated  in  A.  V.  “a  bishop,”  not  “  the  bishop,”  in  spite  of  the  article.^ 

«  “  Husband  of  one  wife.”  Compare  iii.  12,  v.  9,  and  Tit.  i  6.  Many  different  inter¬ 
pretations  have  been  given  to  this  precept.  It  has  been  supposed  (1)  to  prescribe  mar¬ 
riage,  (2)  to  forbid  polj'gamy,  (3)  to  forbid  second  marriages.  The  true  interpretation 
seems  to  be  as  follows:— In  the  corrupt  facility  of  divorce  allowed  both  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  law,  it  was  very  common  for  man  and  wife  to  separate,  and  marry  other  parties, 
during  the  life  of  one  another.  Thus  a  man  might  have  three  or  four  living  wives;  or, 
rather,  women  who  had  all  successively  been  his  wives.  An  example  of  the  operation  of 
a  similar  code  is  unhappily  to  be  found  in  our  own  colony  of  Mauritius:  there  the  French 
Revolutionary  law  of  divorce  has  been  suffered  by  the  English  government  to  remain  iin- 
repealed;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  in  society  three  or  four  women  who  have  all 
been  the  wives  of  the  same  man,  and  three  or  four  men  who  have  all  been  the  husbands 
of  the  same  woman.  We  believe  it  is  this  kind  of  successive  polygamy,  rather  than  simul¬ 
taneous  polygamv,  which  is  here  spoken  of  as  disqualifying  for  the  Presbyterate.  So 

“  Hospitable.”  Compare  Heb.  xiii.  2,  and  v.  10,  . 

«  The  allusion  to  “  filthy  lucre  ”  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 
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own  houseliold  well,  keeping  liis  children  in  subjection 
with  all  gravity — (but  if  a  man  knows  not  how  to  rule  5 
his  own  household,  how  can  he  take  charge  of  the 
Church  of  God?j — not  a  novice,  lest  he  be  blinded  6 
with  pride  and  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil. 
Moreover,  he  ought  to  have  a  good  reputation  among  7 
those  who  are  without  the  Church ;  lest  he  fall  into 
reproach,  and  into  a  snare  of  the  Devil.^  , 

Directions  for  the  Likewise,  the  Deucous  must  be  men  of  8 

Deacons.  gravitj,  not  double-tongued,  not  given  to 
much  wine,  not  greedy  of  gain,  holding  the  mystery  ^ 
of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  let  these  also  9 
be  first  tried,  and  after  trial  be  made  Deacons,  if  they  10 
are  found  irreproachable.  Their  wives^,  likewise,  must  11 
be  women  of  gravity,  not  slanderers,  sober  and  faithful, 
in  all  things.  Let  the  Deacons  be  husbands  of  one  12 
wife,  fitly  ruling  their  children  and  their  own  house¬ 
holds.  For  those  who  have  well  performed  the  ofiice  13 
of  a  Deacon,  gain  for  themselves  a  good  position^, 
and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus. 

These  things  I  write  to  thee,  although  I  14 
tufns'toLw'  hope  to  come  to  thee  shortly;  but  in  order  15 
that  (if  I  should  be  delayed)  thou  mayest 
know  how  to  conduct  thyself  in  the  house  of  God  (for 
such  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God^)  as  a  pillar  and 

^  See  note  on  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

2  We  agi-ee  with  Huther  in  thinking  the  Authorized  Version  correct  here,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  authority  of  Chrysostom  in  ancient,  and  De  Wette  and  others  in  modern 
times,  who  interpret  “  jcomen  ”  here  to  mean  “  dtaconessfs.”  On  that  view,  the  verse  is 
most  unnaturally  interpolated  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  conceming  the  Deacons. 
(This  is  hardly  so,  if  we  view  the  Primitive  Diaconate  as  consisting  of  two  co-ordinate 
branches,  a  diaconate  of  men  and  a  diaconate  of  women.  AVe  observe  too  that  nothing 
is  said  above  of  the  duties  of  the  wives  of  the  Bishops.  Our  three  chief  modern  com¬ 
mentators  in  England,  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  Wordsworth,  interpret  the  verse  before  us  as 
it  was  interpreted  by  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  ii.] 

3  This  verse  is  introduced  by  “for”  as  giving  a  reason  for  the  previous  directions,  viz. 
the  great  importance  of  having  go>d  deacons;  such  men,  by  the  fit  performance  of  the 
r  ffice,  gained  a  high  position  in  the  community,  and  acquired,  (by  constant  intercourse 
with  different  classes  of  men)  a  boldness  in  maintaining  their  principles,  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  them  afterwards,  and  to  the  Church  of  which  they  were  subsequently 
to  become  Presbyters. 

*  In  this  much  disputed  passage,  we  adopt  the  interpretation  given  by  Gregory  of 
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IG  main-stay  of  the  truth.  And,  without  contradiction, 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness — ‘"'‘God^  teas  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  flesh,  justifled^  in  the  Spirit ;  beheld  by 
angels,  preached  among  the  Gentiles  ;  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  in  Glory. 


iv.  Now  the  Spirit  declares  expressly,  that  in  be  expelled ; 
after  times  some  will  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  teach- 

2  ings  of  demons,  speaking*  lies  in  hypocrisy,  having 

3  their  conscience  seared;  hindering  marriage,  enjoining 
abstinence  from  meats,  "which  God  created  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  thanksgiving  by  those  who  believe  and 

4  have®  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  all  things  created 
by  God  are  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected,  if  it 

5  be  received  with  thanksgiving.  For  it  is  sanctified  by 
the  Word  of  God'’  and  prayer. 

6  In  thus  instructing  the  brethren,  thou  wilt  be  a  good 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourishing  thyself  with  the 
words  of  the  faith  and  good  doctrine  which  thou  hast 

7  followed.  Reject  the  fables  of  profane  and  doting 


Nyssa.  So  the  passage  was  understood  (as  Canon  Stanley  obseiwes)  by  the  Church  of 
Lyons  (a.  d.  177),  for  in  their  Epistle  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  Attains  the  Mar¬ 
tyr  So  also,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  chief  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  as  “  pillats  ”  (Gal.  u. 
9) -  and  ’so  in  Apoc.  iii.  12,  we  find  the  Christian  who  is  undaunted  by  persecution  de¬ 
scribed  as’“  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God."  The  grammatical  objection  to  Gregory’s 
view  is  untenable;  and  a  Greek  writer  of  the  4th  century  may  beat  least  as  good  a  judge 

on  this  point  as  his  modern  opponents.  ,  .  r  moo 

1  We  retain  the  Received  Text  here,  considering,  that  when  the  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
is  so  divided,  we  are  justified  in  retaining  the  text  most  familiar  to  English  readers. 

2  t.  e.  iustified  against  gainsayers,  as  being  what  He  claimed  to  be. 

a  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  quotation  from  some  Christian  hymn  or  creed. 
Such  quotations  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (of  which  there  are  five  introduced  by  the  same 
expression,  “faithful  is  the  saying")  correspond  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  Epist.es 

were  among  the  last  written  by  St.  Paul.  «  i  i  -i 

4  “  Speaking  lies  ”  is  most  naturally  taken  with  “  demons;  ”  but  St.  Paul,  while  gram¬ 
matically  speaking  of  the  demons,  is  really  speaking  of  the  fiUse  teachers  who  acted 

under  their  impulse. 

^  w"  h"at  rsjelimen'of  what  is  meant  by  this  verse,  in  the  following  beautiful  “  Grace 
before  Meat,”  which  was  used  in  the  primitive  Church:  “  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lo.d,  wh 
feed't  me  fi-om  my  youth,  who  givest  food  unto  all  flesh.  Fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and 
eladness  that  always  having  all  sufficiency  we  may  abound  unto  every  good  work,  m 
Li,  whom  bo  glory,  honor  .nd  might  onto  The.  toro^r. 
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teachers,  but  train  thyself^  for  the  contests  of  godli¬ 
ness.  For  the  training  of  the  body  is  profitable  for  a  8 
little ;  but  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  present  life,  and  of  the  life  to  come. 
Faithful  is  the  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  9 
“  For  to  this  end  we  endure  labor  and  reproach,  because  10 
ice  have  set  our  hope  on  the  living  God,  who  is  the  sav¬ 
iour  of  all"^  mankind,  specially  of  the  faithfulF 
Duties  of  Timo-  Thcso  thiugs  cnjoiii  and  teach  ;  let  no  man  1 1 
despise  thy  youth  but  make  thyself  a  pat-  12 
tern  of  the  faithful,  in  word,  in  life,  in  love^,  in  faith, 
in  purity.  Until  I  come,  apply  thyself  to  public^  read-  13 
ing,  exhortation,  and  teaching.  Neglect  not  the  gift  14 
that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy®  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  Let  15 
these  things  be  thy  care  ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ; 
that  thy  improvement  may  be  manifest  to  all  men. 
Give  heed  to  thyself  and  to  thy  teaching;  continue  16 
steadfast  therein.^  For  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  save 
both  thyself  and  thy  hearers. 


Rebuke  not  an  aged®  man,  but  exhort  him  as  thou  v. 
wouldest  a  father ;  treat  young  men  as  brothers ;  the 

Amen.”  ('A^josioKca?  ConsJiteflons,  vii.  49).  The  expression  “Word  of  God”  probably 
implies  that  the  thanksgiving  was  commonly  made  in  some  Scriptural  words,  taken,  for 
example,  out  of  the  Psalms,  as  are  several  expressions  in  the  above  Grace. 

1  It  seems,  from  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  following  verse,  that  the  false  teachers 
laid  great  stress  on  a  training  of  the  body  by  ascetic  practices.  For  the  metaphorical 
language,  borrowed  from  the  contests  of  the  Patestra,  compare  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  and  p.  619. 

2  The  prominence  given  to  this  truth  of  the  universality  of  salvation  in  this  Epistle 
(compare  ii.  4)  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  denied  by  the  Ephesian  false  teachers.  So  the 
Gnostics  considered  salvation  as  belonging  only  to  the  enlightened  few,  who,  in  their 
system,  constituted  a  kind  of  spiritual  aristocracy. 

2  Compare  2  Tim.  ii.  22  and  the  remarks  in  Appendix  II. 

<  The  words  “  in  spirit  ”  are  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

5  This  does  not  mean  reading  in  the  sense  of  study,  but  reading  aloud  to  others ;  the 
books  so  read  were  (at  this  period)  probably  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  the 
earlier  gospels. 

®  Compare  with  this  passage  1  Tim.  i.  18,  and  the  note. 

^  This  in  them  is  very  perplexing;  but  it  may  most  naturally  be  referred  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  these  things. 

«  Chrysostom  has  remarked  that  we  must  not  take  “elder”  here  in  its  official  sense; 
compare  the  following  “  elder  women.” 
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2  aged  women  as  mothers ;  the  young  as  sisters,  in  all 
purity. 

3  Pay  due  regard’  to  the  widows  who  are  to  be 

4  friendless  in  their  widowhood.  But  if  any 

widow  has  children  or  grandchildren,  let  them  learn  to 
shew  their  godliness  first^  towards  their  own  household, 
and  to  requite  their  parents,:  for  this  is  acceptable^  in 

5  the  sight  of  God.  The  widow  who  is  friendless  and 
desolate  in  her  Avidowhood,  sets  her  hope  on  God,  and 
continues  in  supplications  and  prayers  night  and  day; 

6  but  she  Avho  lives  iii  Avantonness  is  dead  Avhile  she 

7  lives;  and  hereof  do  thou  admonish  them,  that  they 

8  may  be  irreproachable.  But  if  any  man  provide  not 
for  his  OAvn,^  and  especially  for  his  kindred,  he  has  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  unbeliever. 

9  A  AA'idoAV,  to  be  placed  upon  the^  list,  must  Qualifications  of 

'  _  widows  on  the 

be  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  having  '“t- 
10  been  the  Avife  of  one  husband;®  she  must  be  Avell  re¬ 
ported  of  for  good  deeds,  as  one  Avho  has  brought  up 

1  The  icidom  were  from  the  first  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church.  See  Acts 

vi.  1. 

2  First:  i.  e.  before  they  pretend  to  make  professions  of  god’.iness  in  other  matters,  let 
them  show  its  fruits  towards  their  own  kindred. 

3  The  best  MSS.  omit  “  good  and.” 

*  His  own  would  include  his  slaves  and  dependants.  So  Cyprian  requires  the  Christian 
masters  to  tend  their  sick  slaves  in  a  pestilence. 

‘  It  is  a  disputed  point  lohit  list  is  referred  to  in  this  word;  whether  (1)  it  means  the  list 
of  widows  to  be  supported  out  of  the  ihiritible  fund,  or/(2)  the  1st  of  deacovsses  (fa  which 
office  the  age  of  sixty  seems  too  old),  or  (3)  the  body  of  church-widows  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian  and°by  other -lb-iters,  aS  a  kind  of  female  Presbyters,  having  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
position  and  duties.  The  point  is  discussed  by  De  Wette,  Huther,  and  Wiesinger.-  We 
are  disposed  to  take  a  middle  course  between  the  first  and  third  hypotlieses;  by  supposing, 
viz.,  that  the  list  here  mentioned  was  that  of  all  the  widows  who  were  officially  recognized 
as  supported  by  the  Church;  but  was  not  confined  to  such  persons,  but  included  also 
richer  widows,  who  were  willing  to  devote  tlieraselves  to  the  offices  assigned  to  tho  pauper 
widows.  It  has  been  argued  that  we  cannot  suppose  tliat  needy  widows  who  did  not 
satisfv  the  conditions  of  verse  9  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  fund;  nor  need 
we  suppose  this;  but  since  all  could  scarcely  be  supported,  certain  conditions  were  pre¬ 
scribed,  which  must  be  satisfied  before  any  one  could  be  consideied  as  officially  entitled  to 
a  place'on  the  list.  From  the  class  of  widows  thus  formed,  the  subsequent  “  body  of 
widows  "  would  naturally  result.  There  is  not  the  slightest  gi-ound  for  supposing  that 
iD,dows  here  means  virgins,  as  Baur  has  imagined.  His  opinion  is  well  refuted  by  Weisin- 
ger  and  De  AYette. 

For  the  meaning  of  this,  see  note  on  iii.  3. 
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children,  received  strangers  with  hospitality,  washed 
the  feet  of  the  saints,  relieved  the  distressed,  and  dili¬ 
gently  followed  every  good  work.  But  younger  wid-  11 
ows  reject;  for  when  they  have  become  wanton  against 
Christ,  they  desire  to  marry;  and  thereby  incur  con-  12 
demnation,  because  they  have  broken  their  former^ 
promise.  Moreover,  they  learn^  to  be  idle,  wandering  13 
about  from  house  to  house ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  tat¬ 
tlers  also  and  busy-bodies,  speaking  things  which  ought 
not  to  be  spoken.  I  wish  therefore  that  younger  14 
widows  should  marry,  bear  children,  rule  their  house¬ 
holds,  and  give  no  occasion  to  the  adversary  for  re¬ 
proach.  For  already  some  of  them  have  gone  astray  15 
after  Satan. 

If  there  are  widows  dependent  on  any  believer  16 
(whether  man  or  woman),  let  those  on  whom  they  de¬ 
pend  relieve  them,  and  let  not  the  Church  be  bur¬ 
dened  with-  them ;  that  it  may  relieve  the  widows  who 
are  destitute. 

Government  of  Let  thc  Presbyters  who  perform  their  17 

the  I'reaojters.  Pg  countcd  worthv  of  a  twofold 

•/ 

honor,®  especially  those^  who  labor  in  speaking  and 
teaching.  For  the  Scripture  saith,  '■'■Thou  shall  woi  18 

^  The  phrase  means  to  break  a  promise,  and  is  so  explained  by  Chrysostom,  and  by  Au¬ 
gustine.  Hence  we  see  that,  when  a  widow  was  received  into  the  number  of  ihureh-widoirs, 
a  promise  was  required  from  her  (or  virtually  understood)  that  she  would  devote  herself 
for  life  to  the  employments  which  these  widows  undertook:  viz.  the  education  of  orph.ans, 
and  superintendence  of  the  younger  women.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  the  subsequent 
ascetid  disapprobation  of  second  marriages,  as  is  evident  from  verse  14,  where  the  younger 
widows  are  expressly  desired  to  marry  again.  This  also  confirms  our  view'  of  the  “  w'ife 
of  one  husband.”  See  note  on  iii.  2. 

*  The  construction  is  peculiar,  but  not  unexampled  in  classical  Greek. 

^  Honor  here  seems  (from  the  next  verse)  to  imply  the  notion  of  reward.  Compare 
the  verb  honor  in  verse  .S  above.  Upon  a  misinterpretation  of  this  verse  was  founded  the 
disgusting  practice,  which  prevailed  in  the  third  century,  of  setting  a  double  portion  of 
meat  before  the  Presbyters,  in  the  feasts  of  love. 

‘In  pp.  395,  396,we  observed  that  the  offices  of  presbyter  nnii.  teacher  were  united, 
at  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  same  persons;  which  is  shown  by  apt  to  teach 
being  a  qualification  required  in  a  Presbyter,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  But  though  this  union  must 
in  all  cases  have  been  desirable,  we  find,  from  this  passage,  that  there  were  still  some 
presbyters  who  were  not  teachers,  i.  e.  who  did  not  perform  the  office  of  public  instruction 
in  the  congregation.  This  is  another  strong  proof  of  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle. 
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muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  coni^"^  and  ^'■the  la¬ 
borer  is  worthy  of  Ms  hirer‘s 

19  Against  a  Presbyter  receive  no  accusation  except  on 

20  the  testimony®  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Rebuke  the 
offenders  in  the  presence  of  all,  that  others  also  may 

21  fear.  I  adjure  thee,  before  God  and^  Christ  Jesus  and 
the  chosen®  angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things 
without  prejudice  against  any  man,  and  do  nothing  out 
of  partiality. 

22  Lay  hands  hastily  on  no  man,  nor  make  ordination, 
thyself®  a  partaker  in  the  sins  committed  by  another. 
Ke6p  thyself  pure. 

23  Drink  no  longer  water  only,  but  use  a  Particular  and 
little  wine  for  the  sake  of  thy  stomach,  and  several  cautions. 

thy  frequent  maladies. 

24  [In  thy  decisions  remember  that]  the  sins  of  some 
men  are  manifest  beforehand,  and  lead  the  way  to  their 
condemnation ;  but  the  sins  of  others  are  not  seen  till 

25  afterwards.  Likewise,  also,  the  good  deeds  of  some 
men  are  conspicuous;  and  those  which  they  conceal 
cannot  be  kept  hidden. 


vi.  Let  those  who  are  under  the  yoke  as  Duties  of  slaves, 
bondsmen  esteem  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  lest 
reproach  be  brought  upon  the  name  of  God  and  His 
2  doctrine.  And  let  those  whose  masters  are  believers 
not  despise  them  because  they  are  brethren,  but  serve 
them  with  the  more  subjection,  because  they  who  claim^ 


1  This  quotation  (Deut.  xxv.  4)  is  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  1  Cor.  ix.  9  (where  the 
words  are  quoted  in  a  reverse  order).  The  LXX.  agrees  with  1  Cor.  ix.  9. 


*  Luke  X.  7.  .  ,  1  j  t  u 

s  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence,  Deut.  xix.  6,  and  appealed  to  by- 

St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

*  Lord  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

6  By  the  chosen  angels  are  probably  meant  those  especially  selected  by  God  as  His  mes- 
gengers  to  the  human  race,  such  as  Gabriel. 

6  The  meaningof  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  is,  that  Timotheus,  if  he  ordained  unfit  per¬ 
sons  (e.g.  friends  or  relations)  outof  partiality,  would  thereby  make  himself  a  participator 

in  their  sins.  .  ,  ti  u 

1  The  A.  V.  is  inconsistent  with  tin  presence  of  the  Greek  definite  article.  The  ver 
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the  benefit  are  believing  and  beloved.  Thus  teaca 
thou,  and  exhort. 

False  teachers  re-  If  anj  man  teacli  falsely,^  and  consent  not  3 
etoiTsness.  to  thc  souiid  words  of  our  Lord  J esus  Christ, 
and  to  the  godly  doctrine,  he  is  blinded  with  pride,  and  4 
understands  nothing,  but  is  filled  with  a  sickly‘  appe¬ 
tite  for  disputations  and  contentions  about  words,  Avhence 
arise  envy,  strife,  reproaches,  evil  suspicions,  violent  5 
collisions^  of  men  whose  mind  is  corrupted,  and  Avho 
are  destitute  of  the  truth;  who  think  that  godliness^  is  6* 
a  gainful  trade.®  But  godliness  with  contentment  is 
truly  gainful ;  for  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  7 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out;  but  having 
food  and  shelter,  let  us  be  therewith  content.  They  8 
who  seek  for  riches  fall  into  temptations  and  snares  9 


and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  desires,  which  drown  men 
in  ruin  and  destruction.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  10 
root  of  all  evils ;  and  some,  coveting  it,  have  been  led 
astray  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 


with  many  sorrows. 

But  thou,  0  man  of  God,  flee  these  things;  11 
and  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  12 
faith,  love,  steadfastness,®  meekness.  Fight  the  good  ■  i 


Exhortations  to 
Timotheus. 


here  nscd  has  the  sense  of  claim  in  classical  Greek,  though  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. 

>  The  section  from  verses  3  to  10  is  a  general  warning  against  the  false  teachers,  al  is 
evident  from  the  whole  context.  It  is  a  mistake  to  refer  the  “false  teaching”  to  some 
(imaginary)  teachers  who  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  preached  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
There  is  no  evidence  or  probability  whatever  that  such  teachers  existed;  although  it  was 
natural  that  some  of  the  Christian  slaves  themselves  should  have  been  tempted  to  “despise” 
their  believing  masters,  with  whom  they  were  now  united  by  so  holy  a  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood;  a  bond  which  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  liberty  for  the  slave,  destined  to  ripen 
in  due  time.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to  say  this,  but  that  a  teacher  of  Di¬ 
vinity  has  lately  published  a  statement  that  “  St.  Paul’s  epistles  condemn  attempts  to 
abolish  slavery,  as  the  work  of  men  ‘proud,  Icnowing  nulldng'  {\  Tim.  vi.  2— 4).’!  See 
Ratiunal  Godliness :  by  R.  Villiams,  D.  D.,  p.  303. 

-  Skhhj  is  the  antithesis  to  sound  above.  Similar  phraseology  is  found  in  Pl.ato. 

2  The  original  meaning  of  the  uncompounded  word  (taking  the  reading  of  the  best  JISS.) 
is  friction.  * 

‘  The  A.  V.  here  reverses  the  true  order,  and  violates  the  law'  of  the  article, 
s  The  words  “  From  such  withdraw  thyself”  are  not  found  here  in  the  best  KSS. 

«  The  meaning  is,  steadfast  endurance  under  pterstcution. 
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of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  to  which  thou^ 
wast  called,  and  didst  confess  the  good®  confession  he- 

13  fore  many  witnesses.  I  charge  thee  in  the  presence  of 
God  who  gives  life  to  all  things,"  and  Christ  Jesus  who 
bore  testimony  under  Pontius  Pilate^  to  the  good  con- 

14  fession,  that  thou  keep  that  which  thou  art  commanded, 
spotlessly  and  irreproachably,  until  the  appearing  of 

15  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  which  shall  in  due  time  be  made 
manifest  by  the  blessed  and  only®  potentate,  the  King 

16  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords;  who  only  hath  immortali¬ 
ty,  dwelling'  in  light  unapproachable;  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see;  to  whom  be  honor  and  power 
everlasting.  Amen. 

17  Charge  those  who  are  rich  in  this  present  of  the 
world,  not  to  be  high-minded,  nor  to  trust  in 
uncertain  riches,  but  in®  God,  who  provides  all  things 

1 8  richly  for  our  use.  Charge  them  to  practice  benevo¬ 
lence,  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  to  be  bountiful  and 

19  generous,  storing  up  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
for  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eter- 
naP  life. 

20  0  Timotheus,  guard®  the  treasure  which  Timotheus  again 

°  •11'  reminded  of  his 

is  committed  to  thy  trust,'  and  avoid  the  pro-  commission, 
fane  babblings  and  antitheses®  of  the  falsely-named 

*  Here  we  have  another  of  those  metaphors  from  the  Greek  games,  so  frequent  with  St. 
Paul.  See  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

s  “Also”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

*  “TVie  (not  a)  good  confession”  means  the  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
(Compare  Rom.  x.  10.)  Timotheus  had  probably  been  a  confessor  of  Christ  in  persecution, 
cither  at  Rome  or  elsewhere ;  or  it  is  possible  that  the  allusion  here  may  be  to  his  bap'- 
tism. 

<  For  this  use  of  “witness”  or  “testify”  with  the  accusative,  compare  John  iii.  32, 
“  What  he  hath  seen,  that  he  testifleth.”  Our  Lord  testified  before  Pontius  Pilate  that  He 
was  the  Messiah. 

‘  Only.  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  polytheistic  notions  of  incipient  Gnosticism 
which  are  opposed  in  Col.  i.  16. 

®  “  Living  ”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

^  The  majority  of  MSS.  read  the  true  life,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Received  Text. 

*  The  treasure  here  mentioned  is  probably  the  pastoral  office  of  superintending  the 
Church  of  Ephe-us,  which  was  committed  by  St.  Paul  to  Timotheus.  Cf.  2  Tim.  i.  14. 

*  “Antitheses.”  There  is  not  the  .slightest  ground  (as  even  De  Wette  allows)  for  suppos- 
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“Knowledge;”^  which  some  professing,  have  erred  con-  21 
cerning  the  faith. 

die"”®'’®”®'  Grace  be  with  thee.^ 

The  expectations  which  St.  Paul  expressed  in  the  above  letter 
of  a  more  prolonged  absence  from  Ephesus,  could  scarcely  have 
been  fulfilled;  for  soon  after-  we  find  that  he  had  been  in  Crete 
(which  seems  to  imply  that,  on  his  way  thither,  he  had  passed 
through  Ephesus),  and  was  now  again  on  his  way  westwards.  We 
must  suppose,  then,  that  he  returned  shortly  from  Macedonia  to 
Ephesus,  as  he  hoped,  though  doubtfully,  to  be ‘able  to  do  when 
he  wrote  to  Timotheus.  From  Ephesus,  as  we  have  just  said,  he 
soon  afterwards  made  an  expedition  to  Crete.  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  the  Christian  Churches  of  Crete  were  first  founded 
during  this  visit  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  many  indications 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  show  that  they  had  already  lasted  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  they  were  troubled  by  false  teachers,  and 
probably  had  never  yet  been  properly  organized,  having  origin¬ 
ated,  perhaps,  in  the  private  efforts  of  individual  Christians,  who 
would  have  been  supplied  with  a  center  of  operations  and  nucleus 
of  Churches  by  the  numerous  colonies  of  Jews  established  in  the 
island.^  St.  Paul  now  visited  them  in  company  with  Titus, ^ 

ing,  with  Baur,  that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  of  the  conirarice  oppositiones  (or 
contrasts  between  Law  and  Gospel)  of  Marcion.  If  there  be  an  allusion  to  any  Gnostic 
doctrines  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  to-the  dualistic  opposition  between  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  which  was  an  Oriental  element  in  the  philosophy  of 
some  of  the  early  Gnostics.  But  the  most  natural  interpretation  (considering  the  junctior. 
with  “babblings”  and  the  “contentions  about  words”  ascribed  to  the  heretics  above, 
vi.  4)  is  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  here  speaks,  not  of  the  doctrines,  but  of  the  dialectical 
and  rhetorical  arts  of  the  false  teachers. 

1  From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  heretics  here  opposed  by  St.  Paul  laid  claim  to  a 
peculiar  philosophy,  or  “  Gnosis.”  Thus  they  were  Gnostics,  at  all  events  in  name ;  how 
far  their  doctrines  agreed  with  those  of  later  Gnostics  is  a  further  question.  We  have  be 
fore  seen  that  there  were  those  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  10,  11)  who  were  blamed  by  St. 
Paul  for  claiming  a  high  degree  of  “gnosis;”  and  we  have  seen  him  condemn  the  “phi¬ 
losophy”  of  the  heretics  at  Colossse  (Col.  ii.  8),  w'ho  appear  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
to  those  condemned  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  See  pp.  411 — 420. 

5  “Amen”  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 

s  Philo  mentions  Crete  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Jewish  dispersion;  see  p.  42.  [For  the 
introduction  of  Christ i.anity  into  the  island  in  connection  with  St.  Paul,  see  the  art.  “Crete” 
in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible. — H.  J 

*  For  the  earlier  mention  of  Titus,  see  above,  pp.  B17,  518.  There  is  some  interest  in 
mentioning  the  traditionary  recollections  of  him,  which  remain  in  the  island  of  Crete.  One 
Greek  legend  says  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  a  proconsul  of  Crete,  another  that  ho  was 
descended  from  Minos.  ■  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  on  the  north  of  the  island  was 
dedicated  to  him.  His  name  was  the  watchword  of  the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against 
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whom  he  left  in  Crete  as  his  representative  on  his  departure.  He 
himself  was  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to  do  what  was  need¬ 
ful,  either  in  silencing  error,  or  in  selecting  fit  persons  as  presby¬ 
ters  of  the  numerous  scattered  Churches,  which  would  manifestly 
be  a  work  of  time.  Probably  he  confined  his  efforts  to  a  few  of 
the  principal  places,  and  empowered  Titus  to  do  the  rest.  Thus, 
Titus  was  left  at  Crete  in  the  same  position  which  Timotheus  had 
occupied  at  Ephesus  during  St.  Paul’s  recent  absence ;  and  there 
would,  consequently,  be  the  same  advantage  in  his  receiving  writ¬ 
ten  directions  from  St.  Paul  concerning  the  government  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Church,  which  we  have  before  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  Timotheus.  Accordingly,  shortly  after  leaving  Crete,  St. 
Paul  sent  a  letter  to  Titus,  the  outline  of  which  would  equally 
serve  for  that  of  the  preceding  Epistle.  But  St.  Paul’s  letter  to 
Titus  seems  to  have  been  still  further  called  for,  to  meet  some 
strong  opposition  which  that  disciple  had  encountered  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  carry  out  his  master’s  directions.  This  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  very  severe  remarks  against  the  Cretans  which 
occur  in  the  Epistle,  and  from  the  statement,  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  that  the  very  object  which  its  writer  had  in  view,  in  leav¬ 
ing  Titus  in  Crete,  was  that  he  might  appoint  Presbyters  in  the 
Cretan  Churches ;  ah  indication  that  his  claim  to  exercise  this 
authority  had  been  disputed.  This  Epistle  seems  to  have  been 
despatched  from  Ephesus  at  the  moment  when  St.  Paul  was  on 
the  eve  of  departure  on  a  westward  journey,  which  was  to  take 
him  as  far  as  Nicopolis'.  (in  Epirus)  before  the  winter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  translation  of  this  Epistle. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS.=^ 

Paul,  a  bondsman  of  God,  and  an  Apostle  of  salutation. 
Jesus  Christ— sent  forth^  to  bring  God’s  chosen  to 

the  Venetians,  who  came  tinder  the  standard  of  St.  Mark.  The  Venetians  themselves, 
when  here,  “  seem  to  have  transferred  to  him  part  of  that  respect,  which,  elsewhe-  e,  would 
probably  have  been  manifested  for  Mark  alone.  During  the  celebration  of  sevei  al  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  the  response  of  the  Latin  clergy  of  Crete,  after  the  prayer  for  the 
Doge  of  V  enice,  was  Snnite  Marce,  iu  ncs  adjuva;  but,  after  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia 
Smete  Tite,  tu  ncs  adjuva."  Pashley’s  Travels  in  Crete,  yol.  i.  pp.  6  and  175. 

1  See  below  p.  884,  note  6.  “  For  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  see  the  Appendix. 

^  The  orit'inal  here  is  perplexing,  but  seems  to  admit  of  no  other  sense  than  this,  an 
apcstle  sent}..rtli  on  an  errand  of  faith.  Compare  2  Tim.  i.  1,  “  an  apostle  sent  forth  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  promise  of  life.”  The  involved  and  parenthetical  style  of  this  salutation  reminds 
us  of  that  to  the  Romans,  and  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 
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faith,  and  to  the^  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is 
according  to  godliness,^  with  hope  of  eternal  life,  2 
which  God,  who  cannot  lie,  promised  before  eternal 
times (but  He  made  known  His  word  in  due  season,  3 
in  the  messago*^  committed  to  my  trust  by  the  com-  | 
maud  of  God  our  Saviour), — to  Titus,  my  true  son 

IN  OUR  COMMON  FAITH.  T 

Grace  and  Peace^  from  God  our  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

This  was  the  fveryl  cause®  why  I  left  thee  5 

Conicnissiom  of  l_  */  j  ^ 

Titus  to  regulate  Crete,  that  thou  misflitest  farther'  correct 
Churches.  ^Pat  Is  cleficieiit,  and  appoint  Presbyters  in 
every  city,  as  I  gave  thee  commission.  No  man  must  6 

Quaiiflcations  of  bc  appoiiitcd  a  Presbyter,  but  he  who  is 
Presbyters.  -without  rcproacli,  the  husband  of  one  wife,® 

having  believing  children  who  are  not  accused  of  riot¬ 
ous  living,  nor  disobedient;  for  a®  Bishop  must  be  free  7 
from  reproach,  as  being  a  steward  of  God;  not  self- 
willed,  not  easily  provoked,  not  a  lover  of  wine,  not 
given  to  brawls,  not  greedy  of  gain;  but  hospitable  to^®  8 
strangers,  a  lover  of  good  men,  self-restrained,  just,  holy, 

'  See  note  on  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  “  Godliness.  See  note  on  1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

®  Before  eternal  times ;  meaning  probably,  in  the  old  dispensation,  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25,  and 
note  on  2  Tim.  i.  9. 

*  Literally,  ^roefaTOafton.  ®  The  best  MSS.  omit  mercy  hero. 

“  This  commencement  seems  to  indicate  (as  we  have  above  remarked)  that,  in  exercising 
the  commission  given  to  him  by  St.  Paul  for  reforming  the  Cretan  Church,  Titus  had  been 
resisted. 

’’  Not  simply  “  set  in  order”  (as  in  A.  V.),  but  “  set  in  or&er  farther." 

®  This  part  of  the  Presbyter’s  qualifications  has  been  very  variously  intei-preted.  See 
note  on  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

**  Rightly  translated  in  A.  V.  “a”  (not  the)  “bishop,”  because  the  article  is  only  used 
generically.  So,  in  English,  “  the  reformer  must  be  patient :”  equivalent  to  “  a  reformer,” 
&c.  We  see  here  a  proof  of  the  early  date  of  this  Epistle,  in  the  synonymous  use  of 
eirio-KOTTos  and  irpea)3i!repo5 ;  the  latter  word  designating  the  ranlc,  the  former  the  duties,  of 
the  Presbyter.  The  best  translation  here  would  be  the  term  overseer,  which  is  employed 
in  the  A  V.  as  a  translation  of  imtrKonos,  Acts  xx.  28 ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  tei-m  has 
associations  in  modern  English  which  do  not  permit  of  its  being  thus  used  here.  Compare 
with  this  passage  1  Tim.  iii,  2. 

w  Cf.  3  John  5,  6.  In  the  early  Church,  Christians  travelling  from  one  place  to  another 
were  received  and  forwarded  on  their  journey  by  their  brethren;  this  is  the  “hospitality” 
so  often  commended  in  the  N.  T. 
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9  continent;  holding  fast  the  words  which  are  faithful  to 
our  teaching,  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort  others 
in  the  sound  doctrine  ,  and  to  rebuke  the  gainsayers. 

10  For  there  are  many  disobedient  babblers  Titus  must  op- 

.  *  1  PI  pose  the  false 

and  deceivers,  specially  they  of  the  Circuni-  teachers. 

11  cision,  whose  mouths  need  ^  bit  and  bridle ;  for  they 
subvert  whole  houses,  by  teaching  evil,  for  the  love  of 

12  shameful  gain.  It  was  said  by  one  of  themselves,  a 
‘  prophet^  of  thek  own, — 

“  Always  liars  and  beasts  are  the  Cretans,  and  inwardly  sluggish.” 

13  This  testimony  is  true.  Wherefore  rebuke®  them 

14  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  faith,  and  may  no 
more  give  heed  to  Jewish  fables^,  and  precepts^  of 
men  who  turn  away  froni  the  truth.  To  the  pure  all 

15  things  are  pure;®  but  to  the  polluted  and  unbelieving 
nothing  is  pure,  but  both  their  understanding  and  their 

16  conscience  is  polluted.  They  profess  to  know  God, 
but  by  their,  works  they  deny  Him,  being  abominable 
and  disobedient,  and  worthless’'  for  any  good  work. 

ii.  But  do  thou  speak  conformably  to  the  Directions  to 

-*■  Titus  how  he  is 

2  sound  doctrine.  Exhort  the  aged  men  to 
be  sober,  grave,  self-restrained,  sound  in 

1  The  word  literally  denotes  to  put  a  bit  and  bridle  upon  a  horse. 

-  Epimenides  of  Crete,  a  poet  who  lived  in  the  6th  century  u.  c.,  is  the  author  quoted. 
His  verses  were  reckoned  oracular,  whence  the  title  **  prophet.^’  So  by  Plato  he  is  called 
“  a  divinelj'-inspired  man,”  and  by  Plutarch,  “  a  man  dear  to  the  gods.” 

3  Rebuke :  this  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  word  in  v.  9. 

*  Fables.  See  note  on  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  Comp.  iii.  9,  and  see  p.  416. 

=  These  precepts  were  probably  those  mentioned  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  and  Col.  ii.  16 — 22.  The 
“Jewish”  element  appears  distinctly  in  the  Colossian  heretics  (“  Sabbaths,”  Col.  ii.  16), 
although  it  is  not  seen  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy. 

'  °  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  heretics  attacked  taught  their  followers  to  abstain 
from  certain  acts,  or  certain  kinds  of  food,  tis  being  impure.  We  must  not,  however,  con¬ 
clude  from  this  that  they  were  Ascetics.  Superstitious  abstinence  froih  certain  material 
acts  is  quite  compatible  with  gross  impurity  of  teaching  and  of  practice,  as  we  sec  in  the 
case  of  Hindoo  devotees,  and  in  those  impure  vota»ies  of  Cybele  and  of  Isis,  mentioned 
so  often  in  Juvenal*  and  other  writers  of  the  same  date.  The  early  Gnostics,  here  attacked, 
belonged  apparently  to  that  class  who  borrowed  their  theosophy  from  Jewish  sources,  and 
the  precepts  of  abstinence  which  they  imposed  may  probably  have  been  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  law.  Their  immorality  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  following  words. 

’’  Literally,  unable  to  stand  the  test,  i.  e.  when  tested  by  the  call  of  duty,  they  falL 
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faith,  in  love,  in  steadfastness.  Exhort  the  aged  3 
women,  likewise,  to  let  their  deportment  testify  of  ho¬ 
liness,  not  to  be  slanderers,  not  to  be  enslaved  by 
drunkenness,  but  to  give  good  instruction ;  that  they  4 
may  teach  discretion  to  the  younger  women,  leading 
them  to  be  loving  wives  and  loving  mothers,  self-re-  5 
strained,  chaste,  keepers  at.  home,  amiable  and  obedi¬ 
ent  to  their  husbands,  lest  reproach  be  brought  upon 
the  Word  of  God.  In  like  manner,  do  thou  exhort  6' 
iiis  own  conduct,  thc  youug  mcu  to  self-restraint.  And  show  7 
thyself  in  all  things  a  pattern  of  good  works;  manitest- 
ing  in  thy  teaching  uncorruptness,  gravity^  soundness  8 
of  doctrine  not  to  be  condemned,  that  our  adversaries 
may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  to  say  against  us.^ 

Duties  of  slaves.  Exliort  bondsmcii  to  obey  their  masters,  and  9 
to  strive  to  please  them  in  all  things,  without  gainsay¬ 
ing  ;  not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity,  that  10 
they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 

General  motives  thiiigs.  For  thc  graco  of  God  has  been  11 
of  Christianity,  manifcst,  bringing  salvation  to  all^ 

mankind ;  teaching  us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  earthly  12 
lusts,  and  to  live  temperately,  justly,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope^,  the  ap-  13 
pearing  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God,  and  our°  Sav¬ 
iour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  14 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  us  unto 
Himself,  as  a  ^'■peculiar  people^" ^  zealous  of  good 
works.  These  things  speak,  and  exhort  and  rebuke  15 
with  all  authority.  Let  no  man  despise  thee. 

1  The  best  MSS.  omit  the  word  translated  “  sincerity”  in  A.  V. 

2  Vs  (not  you)  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

^  This  statement  seems  intended  to  contradict  the  Gnostic  notion  that  salvation  was 
given  to  the  enlightened  alone.'  It  should  be  observed  that  the  definite  article  of  T.  R  is 
omitted  by  some  of  the  best  MSS.  • 

*  Compare  the  same  expectation  expressed  Rom.  viii.  18 — 25. 

^  The  A.  V.  hc'  e  is  probab'y  correct,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  article  before 
*'  Saviour.”  We  must  not  be  guided  entirely  by  the  rules  of  classical  Greek,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Comp.  2  Thess.  i.  12. 

“  This  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  Dent.  vii.  C,  Deut.  xiv.  2,  and 
other  places.  (LXX.) 
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iii.  Remind^  them  to  render  submission  to  ^  _ 

Duty  towards 

magistrates  and  authorities,  to  obey  the 
Government,  to  be  ready  for  every  good  eeneraiiy. 

2  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  avoid  strife,  to  act 
with  forbearance,  and  to  show  all  meekness  to  all  men. 

3  For  we  ourselves  also  were  formerly  without  under¬ 
standing,  disobedient  and  led  astray,  enslaved  to  all 
kinds  of  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  in 

•4  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another.  But  when  God 
our  Saviour  made  manifest  His  kindness  and  love  of 

5  men.  He  saved  us,  not  through  the  works  of  righteous-* 
ness  which  we  had  done,  but  according  to  His  own 
mercy,  by  the  laver^  of  regeneration,  and  the  renew- 

6  ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  richly  poured  forth 

7  upon  us,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  that,  being 
justified  by  His  grace,  we  might  become  heirs,  through^ 

8  hope,  of  life  eternal.  Faithful  is  the  say- 
ing^,  and  these  things  I  desire  thee  to  affirm, 

'■'•let  them  that  have  believed  in  God  he  care- 

9  fal  to  loractise  good  ivorks.""  These  things  are  good 
and  profitable  to  men  :  but  avoid  foolish  disputations®, 
and  geneaologies®,  and  strifes  and  contentions  con-. 

10  cerning  the’^  Law,  for  they  are  profitless  and  vain.  A 

11  sectarian®,  after  two  admonitions,  reject,  knowing  that 
such  a  man  is  perverted,  and  by  his  sins  is  self-con¬ 
demned. 

1  St.  Paul  himself  had  no  doubt  insisted  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  when  he  was  in  Crete.  The  Jews  throughout  the  Empire  were  much  disposed  to 
insubordination  at  this  period. 

2  The  word  does  not  mean  ^'washing"  (A.  V.),  but  laver ;  i.  e.  a  vessel  in  which  washing 

taJees  place.  ^  Through  hope  is  explained  by  Rom.  viii.  24.  25. 

*  The  “saying”  referred  to  is  supposed  by  some  interpreters  to  be  the  statement  which 
precedes  (from  3  to  7).  These  writers  maintain  that  it  is  ungrammatical  to  refer  “  Faith¬ 
ful  is  the  saying"  to  the  following,  as  is  done  in  A.  V.  But  this  objection  is  avoided  by 
taking  “  that  ”  as  a  part  of  the  quotation.  The  usage  is  similar  in  Eph  v.  33. 

^  Disputnti  ’Us:  see  1  Tim.  vi.  4,  and  2  Tim.  ii.  23.  °  See  1  Tim.  i.  4. 

^  Compare  precepts  (i.  14),  and  teachers  of  the  Law,  1  Tim.  i.  7. 

8  Sectarian.  IVe  have  seen  that  the  word  from  which  our  term  “  lieresy  ”  comes  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  his  eariier  writings,  simply  for  a  religious  sect,  sometimes  (as  Acts  xxvi. 
6)  without  disapprobation,  sometimes  (as  1  Cor.  xi.  19)  in  a  bad  sense;  here  we  find  its 
derivative  (which  occurs  here  and  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.)  already  assuming  a  bad 
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Special  directions  I  SGIld  ArtGlDflS  OT  TyclllCUS  tO  tllGG,  12 

for  Titus’s  jour-  ..  Of 

ney  to  Nicopolis.  0n(3^eavor  to  comG  to  me  to  JNicopolis;  tor 
thGi'G  I  have  doterminGcl  to  wintGr.  Forward  Zonas  13 
the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on  their  journey  zealously, 
that  they  may  want  for  nothing.  And  let  our  people  14 
also^  learn  to  practise  good  works,  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  others,  that  they  may  not  be  unfruitful. 

Salutations.  All  that  urG  with  me  salute  thee.  Salute  15 
those  who  love  us  in  faith. 

♦conciudingtcne-  GrracG  bc  with  you  all.^ 

UlCtAOU*  V 


We  see  from  the  above  letter  that  Titus  was  desired  to  join  St. 
Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  the  Apostle  designed  to  winter.  We 
learn  from  an  incidental  notice  elsewhere,"  that  the  route  he  pur¬ 
sued  was  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  where  his  old  companion  Tro¬ 
phimus  remained  behind  from  sickness,  and  thence  to  Corinth, 
where  he  left  Erastus,  the  former  Treasurer  of  that  city,  whom, 
perhaps,  he  had  expected,  or  wished,  to  accompany  him  in  his 
farther  progress.  The  position  of  Nicopolis®  would  render  it  a 
good  center  for  operating  upon  the  surrounding  province;  and 
thence  St.  Paul  might  make  excursions  to  those  Churches  of  Illy- 
ricum  which  he  ^  perhaps  founded  himself  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  city  which  was  thus  chosen  as  the  last  scene  of  the  Apostle’s 
labors,  before  his  final  imprisonment,  is  more  celebrated  for  its 
origin  than  for  its  subsequent  history .  It  was  founded  by  Augustus, 
as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  victory  of  Actium,  and  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  camp  occupied  by  his  land  forces  before  that 
battle.  We  learn,  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  that 
the  remains  upon  the  spot  still  attest  the  extent  and  importance 

sense,  akin  to  that  which  it  afterwards  bore.  It  should  be  also  observed  that  these  early 
heretics  united  moral  depravity  with  erroneous  teaching;  their  works  bore  witness  against 
their  doctrine ;  and  this  explains  the  subsequent  “  by  his  sins  he  is  self-condemned.”— 
See  pp.  415—418.  i  Cf.  Col.  iv.  7.  ^  See  p.  884,  note  6. 

3  i.  e.  the  Cretan  Christians  were  to  aid  in  furnishing  Zenas  and  Apollos' with  all  that 
they  needed. 

*  The  “  Amen  ”  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  ®  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

®  It  is  here  assumed  that  the  Nicopolis  spoken  of  Titus  iii.  12,  was  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Epirus.  There  were  other  places  of  the  same  name,  but  they  were  comparative¬ 
ly  insignificant.  ^  See  pp.  540  G12. 
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of  the  “  City  of  victory!”  “  A  long  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate 
plain;  to  the  north  of  it  rises,  on  a  distant  hill,  the  shatteied 
scenaoi  a  theater ;  and,  to  the  west,  the  extended  though  broken 
line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  distant  mountains,  from  which 
it  tends,  with  the  main  subject  of  the  picture,  the  city  itself. 

To  people  this  city,  Augustus  uprooted  the  neighboring  mountain¬ 
eers  from  their  native  homes,  dragging  them  by  his  arbitrary 
compulsion  “from  their  healthy  hills  to  this  low  and  swampy 
plain.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  (with  the  accomplished  travel¬ 
ler  from  whom  the  above  description  is  borrowed)  that,  “in  lieu 
of  the  blessings  of  which  they  were  deprived,  the  Greek  colonists 
of  Nicopolis  were  consoled  with  one  greater  than  all,  when  they 
saw,  heard,  and  talked  with  the  Apostle  who  was  debtor  to  the 

Greeks.” 

It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  spend  the  whole  of  this  winter  in  security  at  Nicopolis. 
The  Christians  were  now  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  au¬ 
thorities  than  formerly.  They  were  already  distinguished  from 
the  Jews,  and  could  no  longer  shelter  themselves  under  the  tole¬ 
ration  extended  to  the  Mosaic  religion.  So  eminent  a  leader  ot 
the  proscribed  sect  was  sure  to  find  enemies  everywhere,  especial¬ 
ly  among  his  fellow-countrymen ;  and  there  is  nothing  improba¬ 
ble  in  supposing  that,  upon  the  testimony  of  some  informer  he 
was  arrested*  by  the  Magistrates  of  Nicopolis,  and  forwarded  to 
Rome*  fer  trial.  The  indications  which  we  gather  from  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timotheus  render  it  probable  that  this  arrest 
took  place  not  later  than*  mid-winter,  and  the  authorities  may 
have  thought  to  gratify  the  Emperor  by  forwarding  so  important 
a  criminal  immediately  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  those  times  suspended  during  le 
winter ;  but  this  rule  would  apply  only  to  longer  voyages,  and  not 

1  It  may  be  asked,  why  was  he  not  arrested  sooner,  in  Spain  or  Asia  Minor?  The  ex- 
1  fnn^nroliablv  is  that  he  had  not  before  ventured  so  near  Italy  as  Nicopolis. 

^  rihe  law  required  that  a  prisoner  should  be  tried  by  the  magistrates  within  whose 

;Tr»thi;'.rT”.'w:hav.  h.,.  b«n  ,b.«..a.g.  o(  inlroduc- 

‘”f  .b„  rc”:; 

vened  between  St.  Paul  s  arrest  an  is  ,  gpring  we  must  crowd  the  occun  oii- 

later  than  June.  If  he  had  not  been  arrested  till  the  spring,  w  mus 

in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  into  a  very  short  space.  ^ 
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to  the  short  passage'  from  Apollonia  to  Brundusium.  Hence,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  St.  Paul  may  have  arrived  at  Rome  some  time 
before  spring. 

Ill  this  melancholy  journey  he  had  but  few  friends  to  cheer 
him.  Titus  had  reached  Nicopolis,  in  obedience  to  his  summons  ; 
and  there  were  others,  also,  it  would  seem,  in  attendance  on  him; 
but  they  were  scattered  by  the  terror  of  his  arrest.  Dernas  for¬ 
sook  him,  “for  love  of  this  present  world,” ^  and  departed  to 
Thessalonica ;  Crescens  went  to  Galatia  on  the  same  occasion. 
AVe  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  Titus  could  have  yielded  to 
such  unworthy  fears,  and  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  neighboring  Dalmatia’'  was  undertaken  by  the  desire  of 
St.  Paul.  Luke,'  at  any  rate,  remained  faithful,  accompanied 
his  master  once  more  over  the  wintry  sea,  and  shared  the  dangers 
of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

This  imprisonment  was  evidently  more  severe  than  it  had  been 
five  years  before.  Then  though  necessarily  fettered  to  his  mili¬ 
tary  guard,  he  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  lodgings,  and 
had  been  suffered  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  numerous  company 
who  came  to  hear  him.  Now,  he  is  not  only  chained,  but  treated 
“  as  a  malefactor.”  ^  His  friends,  indeed,  arc  still  suffered  to  visit 
him  in  his  confinement,  but  avc  hear  nothing  of  his  preaching. 
It  is  dangerous  and  difficult''  to  seek  his  prison;  so  perilous  to 
show  any  public  sympathy  with  him,  that  no  Christian  ventures 
to  stand  by  him  in  the  court  of  justice. And  as  the  final  stage 
of  his  trial  approaches,  ho  looks  forward  to  death  as  his  certain 
sentence.^ 

This  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  St.  Paul  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  which  the  history  of  the  times  would  have  led  us  to 
expect.  AVe  have  concluded  that  his  liberation  took  place  early 

1  Even  an  army  was  transported  across  the  Hadriatic  by  Cmsar,  during  the  season  of 
the  “  Mare  Clausum,”  before  the  battle  of  Philippi.  See  also  p.  2S7. 

"  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  ®  Ibid,  see  p.  540.  <  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 

5  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  According  to  the  legends  of  the  Mediseval  Church,  St.  Paul  was  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  Mamertine  prison,  together  with  St.  Peter;  see  the  Martyrology  of  Baronins, 
under  .March  14.  But  there  is  no  early  authority  for  this  stor}"-,  which  seems  irreconcila¬ 
ble  with  the  fact  that  Onesiphorus,  Claudia,  Linus,  Pudens,  &c.,  had  free  access  to  St. 
Paul  during  his  imprisonmenti  It  seems  more  likely  [see  2  Tim.  i.  16]  that  he  was  again 
under  military  custody,  though  of  a  severer  nature  than  that  of  his  former  imprisonment. 
We  give  a  view  of  the  Tullianum,  or  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  at  end  of  Chap¬ 
ter  xxviii.  Very  full  details  will  be  found  in  Sir  W.  Cell’s  work  on  Eome  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

'  2  Tim.  i.  16.  ^  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  •  2  Tim.  iv.  6  —  8. 
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in  A.  D.  63:  he  was  therefore  far  distant  from  Eome  when  the  first 
imperial  persecution  of  Christianity  broke  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  fire  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  Then  first, 
as  it  appears,  Christians  were  recognized  as  a  distinct  body,  sepa¬ 
rate  both  from  Jews  and  heathens;  and  their  number  must  have 
been  already  very  great  at  Rome,  to  account  for  the  public  notice 
attracted  towards  a  sect  whose  members  were,  most  of  them, 
individually  so  obscure  in  social  position. ‘  When  the  alarm  and 
indignation  of  the  people  was  excited  by  the  tremendous  ruin  of 
a  conflagration,  which  burnt  down  almost  half  the  city,  it  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  of  Nero  (who  was  accused  of  causing  the 
fire)  to  avert  the  rage  of  the  populace  from  himself  to  the  already 
hated  votaries  of  a  new  religion.  Tacitus®  describes  the  success 
of  this  expedient,  and  relates  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian 
martyrs,  who  were  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
aggravated  cruelty.  Some  were  crucified ;  some  disguised  in 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  hunted  to  death  with  dogs ;  some  were 
wrapped  in  robes  impregnated  with  inflammable  materials,  and 


1 1  Cor.  i.  2G. 

2  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44.  We  give  the  ■well-known  passage  from  a  popular  translation: 
“But  neither  these  religious  ceremonies,  nor  the  liberal  donations  of  the  prince,  could 
efface  from  the  minds  of  men  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Eome  was  set  on  fire  by  his  own 
orders.  The  infamy  of  that  horrible  transaction  still  adhered  to  him.  In  order,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  remove  the  imputation,  he  determined  to  transfer  the  guilt  to  others.  1- or  this 
purpose  he  punished,  with  exquisite  torture,  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their  evil  practices, 
by  vultrar  appellation  commonly  called  Christians.  The  name  was  derived  from  Christ, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  suffeted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Juda?.a.  By 
that*  event  the  sect,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  received  a  blow  which,  for  a  time, 
checked  the  growth  of  a  dangerous  superstition ;  but  it  revived  soon  after,  and  spread  with 
recruited  vigor,  not  only  in  Judaa,  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth,  but  even  in  the  city  of 
Rome  the  common  sink  into  which  everything  infamous  and  abominable  flows  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Nero  proceeded  with  his  usual  artifice.  He  found  a 
set  of  proflii^ate  and  abandoned  wretches,  who  were  induced  to  confess  themselves  guilty, 
and  onthe"evidenceof  such  men,  a  number  of  Christians  were  convicted,  not, 
upon  clear  evidence  of  their  having  set  the  city  on  fire,  but  rather  on  account  of  their 
sullen  hatred  of  the  whole  Roman  race.  They  were  put  to  death  with  exquisite  cruelty, 
and  to  their  sufferings  Nero  added  mockery  and  derision.  Some  were  covered  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs;  others  were  nailed  to  the  cross; 
numbers  were  burnt  alive;  and  many,  covered  over  with  inflammable  matter,  were  light¬ 
ed  up,  when  the  day  declined,  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  night  For  the  convenience 
of  seeing  this  tragic  spectacle,  the  emperor  lent  his  own  gardens.  He  added  the  sports  of 
the  circus,  and  assisted  in  person,  sometimes  driving  a  curricle,  and  occasionally  mixing 
with  the  rabble  in  his  coachman’s  dress.  At  length  the  cruelty  o  these  proceedings 
filled  everv  breast  with  compassion.  Humanity  relented  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  The 
Lnners  oV  that  people  were,  no  doubt,  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  and  their  crimes  caUed 
Tor  the  handof  just^e;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  fell  a  sacrifice,  not  for  the  public 
good,  but  to  glut  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  one  man  only.” 
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set  on  fire  at  night,  that  they  might  serve  to  illuminate  the  circus 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  gardens  of  Nero,  where  this  diabolical 
monster  exhibited  the  agonies  of  his  victims  to  the  public,  and 
gloated  over  them  himself,  mixing  among  the  spectators  in  the 
costume  of  a  charioteer.  Brutalized  as  the  Eomans  were,  by  the 
perpetual  spectacle  of  human  combats  in  the  amphitheater,  and 
hardened  by  popular  prejudice  against  the  “  atheistical  ”  sect,  yet 
the  tortures  of  the  victims  excited  even  their  compassion.  “A 
very  great  multitude,”  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  perished  in  this 
manner ;  and  it  appears  from  liis  statement  that  the  mere  fact  of 
professing  Christianity  was  accomited  sufficient'  to  justify  their 
execution ;  the  whole  body  of  Christians  being  considered  as  in¬ 
volved  in  the  crime  of  firing  the  city.  This,  however,  was  in  the 
first  excitement  which  folloAved  the  fire,  and  even  theii^  probably 
but  few  among  those  who  perished  were  Eoman  citizens."  Since 
that  time  some  years  had  passed,  and  now  a  docent  respect  would 
be  paid  to  the  forms  of  law,  in  dealing  with  one  who,  like  St. 
Paul,  possessed  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  Yet  we  can  quite 
understand  that  a  leader  of  so  abhorred  a  sect  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  severe  imprisonment. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  charge  now  made 
against  tlie  Apostle.  He  might  cei’tainly  be  regarded  as  an  of¬ 
fender  against  the  law  which  prohibited  the  propagation  of  a  new 
and  illicit  religion  (religio  nova  et  illicita')  among  the  citizens  of 
Eome.  But,  at  this  period,  one  article  of  accusation  against  him 
must  have  been  the  more  serious  charge,  of  having  instigated  the 

1  It  was  criminal,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  to  introduce  into  Rome,  any  rdicjio  nova 
et  illiiita.  Yet,  practically,  this  law  was  seldom  enforced,  as  we  see  by  the  mnltitude  of 
foreign  superstitions  continually  introduced  into  Rome,  .and  the  occasional  and  feeble  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Senate  or  the  Emperor  to  enforce  the  law.  Moreover,  the  punishment  of  those 
who  offended  against  it  seems  only  to  have  been  expulsion  from  the  city,  unless  their 
offence  had  been  accompanied  by  aggi-avating  circumstances.  It  was  not,  therefore,  un¬ 
der  this  law  that  the  Christians  were  executed;  and,  when  Suetonius  tells  us  that  they 
were  punished  as  professors  of  a  superstitio  nova  et  malejica,  we  must  interpret  his  asser¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  more  detailed  and  accurate  statement  of  Tacitus,  who 
expressly  says  that  the  victims  of  the  Meronian  persecution  were  condemned  on  the  charge 
of  arson.  Hence  the  extreme  cruelty  of  their  punishment,  and  especially  the  setting 
them  on  fire. 

2  No  doubt  most  of  the  victims  who  perished  in  the  Neronian  persecution  were  foreign¬ 
ers,  slaves,  or  freedmen;  we  have  already  seen  how  i.arge  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Church 
was  of  Jewish  extraction.  It  was  illegal  to  subject  a  Roman  citizen  to  the  ignominious 
punishments  mentioned  by  Tacitus;  but  p  obably  Nero  would  not  have  regarded  this 
privilege  in  the  case  of  freedmen,  although  by  their  emancipation  they  had  become  Ro¬ 
man  citizens.  And  we  know  that  the  Jewish  population  of  Romo  had  for  the  most  part 
a  Servile  origin,  p.  348. 
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Roman  Christians  to  their  supposed  act  of  incendiarism,  before 
his  last  departure  from  the  capital.  It  appears  that  “Alexander 
the  brass-founder”  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was  either  one  of  his  accusers, 
or,  at  least,  a  witness  against  him.  If  this  was  the  same  with  the 
Jewish'  Alexander  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  33),  it  Avould  be  proba¬ 
ble  that  his  testimony  related  to  the  former  charge.  But  there 
is  no  proof  that  these  two  Alexanders  were  identical.  We  may 
add,  that  the  employment  of  Informer  (delator')  was  now  become 
quite  a  profession  at  Rome,  and  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
accusations  against  an  unpopular  prisoner  as  soon  as  his  arrest 
became  known. 

Probably  no  long  time  elapsed,  after  St.  Paul’s  arrival,  before 
his  cause  came  on  for  hearing.  The  accusers,  with  their  witness¬ 
es,  would  be  already  on  the  spot ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  Emperor  in  person so  that  another  cause 
of  delay,®  which  was  often  interposed  by  the  carelessness  or  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  Emperor,  would  be  removed.  The  charge  now  al¬ 
leged  against  him,  probably  fell  under  the  cognisance  of  the  City 
Prjefect  (Prsefectus  Urbi),  whose  jurisdiction  daily  encroached,  at 
this  period,  on  that  of  the  ancient  magistracies.  For  we  must 
remember  that,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  great  though  silent 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  system  of  criminal  proce¬ 
dure.  The  ancient  method,  though  still  the  regular  and  legal 
system,  was  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  in  practice.  Under  the 
Republic,  a  Roman  citizen  could  theoretically  be  tried  on  a  crim¬ 
inal  charge  only  by  the  Sovereign  People ;  but  the  judicial  power 
of  the  people  was  delegated,  by  special  laws,  to  certain  bodies  of 
Judges,  superintended  by  the  several  Prjetors.  Thus  one  Praetor 
presided  at  trials  for  homicide,  another  at  trials  for  treason,  and 
soon.  But  the  presiding  magistrate  did  not  give  the  sentence; 
his  function  was  merely  to  secure  the  legal  formality  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  Judices,  a  largo 
body  of  j.udges(or  rather  jurors),  chosen  (generally  by  lot)  from 
amongst  the  senators  or  knights,  who  gave  their  vote,  by  ballot, 
for  acquittal  or  condemnation.  But  under  the  Empire  this  ancient 
system,  though  not  formally  abolished,  was  gradually  superseded. 

1  An  Alexander  is  also  mentioned,  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  a  heretic,  who  had  been  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  St.  Paul.  This  is,  probably,  the  same  person  with  tlie  Alexander  of  2  Tim.  iv. 
14 ;  and  if  so,  motives  of  personal  malice  would  account  for  his  conduct. 

»  Clemens  Romanus  says  that  Paul,  on  this  occasion,  was  tried  “  before  the  presiding 
magistrates.”  Had  the  Emperor  presided,  lie  would  probably  have  said  “before  Cffisar.” 

®  See  above  p.  793.  '  ’ 
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The  Emperors  from  the  first  claimed  supreme'  judicial  authority, 
both  civil  and  criminal.  And  this  jurisdiction  was  exercised  not 
only  by  themselves,  but  by  the  delegates  whom  they  appointed. 
It  was  at  first  delegated  chiefly  to  the  Prasfect  of  the  city ,  and 
though  causes  might,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuiy, 
be  tried  by  the  Prietors  in  the  old  way,  yet  this  became  more  and 
more  unusual.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  it  was  even  dangeious  for 
an  accuser  to  prosecute  an  offender  in  the  Pi’iDtor  s  instead  of  the 
Priefcct’s  court. ^  Thus  the  trial  of  criminal  charges  was  tians- 
ferred  from  a  jury  of  independent  Judices  to  a  single  magistrate 
appointed  by  a  despot,  and  controlled  only  by  a  Council  of  As¬ 
sessors,  to  whom  he  was  not  bound  to  attend. 

Such  was  the  court  before  which  St.  Paul  was  now  cited.  We 
have  an  account  of  the  first  hearing  of  the  cause  from  his  own 
pen.  He  writes  thus  to  Timotheus  immediately  after: — “  When 
I  was  first  heard  in  my  defence,  no  man  stood  liy  me,  but  all  for¬ 
sook  me, — I  pray  that  it  be  not  laid  to  their  charge. — Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Lord  Jesus  stood  by  me,  and  strengthened  my  heart;  that 
by  me  the  proclamation  of  the  Glad-tidings  might  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  full  measure,  and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear;  and  I 
was  delivered  out  of  the  lion’s  mouth.”  We  see  from  this  state¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  appear  in  public  as  the  friend 
or  adviser  of  the  Apostle.  No  advocate  would  venture  to  plead 
his  cause,  wo  procurator^  to  aid  him  in  arranging  the  evidence,  no 
patronus  (such  as  he  might  have  found,  perhaps,  in  the  powerful 
Hiimilian*  house)  to  appear  as  his  supporter,  and  to  deprecate,® 
according  to  ancient  usage  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  But  he 

>  The  origin  of  this  jurisdiction  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  their  appellate  jurisdiction, 
which  we  have  explained  above.  Some  writers  hold  that  the  Emperor  assumed  the  su¬ 
preme  judicial  power  as  an  incident  of  his  quasi-dictatorial  authority.  Others  think  that 
it  was  theoretically  based  upon  a  revival  of  that  summary  jurisdiction  which  was  form¬ 
erly  (in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Commonwealth)  exercised  by  the  great  magistrates  whose 
functions  were  now  concentrated  in  the  Emperor.  Others  again  refer  it  to  the  Tribunitian 
power  conferred  upon  the  Emperor,  which  was  extended  (as  we  have  seen)  so  as  to  give 
him  a  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction;  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  might  perhaps  bring  be¬ 
fore  his  tribunal  any  cause  in  the  first  instance,  which  would  ultimately' come  under  his 
judgment  by  appeal. 

2  Tacitus  relates  that  Valerius  Ponticus  was  banished  under  Nero,  because  he  had 
brought  some  accused  persons  before  the  Praetor  instead  of  the  Prasfect.  Ann.  xiv.  41. 

®  The  procurator  performed  the  functions  of  our  attorney. 

‘  We  have  already  (p.  162)  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  connection  of  clientship  be¬ 
tween  Paul’s  family  and  this  noble  Roman  house. 

®  It  was  the  custom,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  courts  of  justice,  to  allow  the  friends 
of  the  accused  to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  endeavor  by  their  prayers  and  tears  to  move 
the  feelings  of  his  judges.  This  practice  jvas  gradually  limited  under  the  Imperil  regime. 
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had  a  more  powerful  intercessor,  and  a  wiser  advocate,  who  could 
never  leave  him  nor  forsake  him.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  always 
near  him,  hut  now  was  felt  almost  visibly  present  in  the  hour  of 
his  need. 

From  the  above  description  we  can  realize  in  some  measure  tiic 
external  features  of  his  last  trial.  He  evidently  intimates  that  he 
spoke  before  a  crowded  audience,  so  that  “  all  the  Gentiles  might 
hear;”  and  this  corresponds  with  the  supposition,  which  historic¬ 
ally  we  should  bo  led  to  make,  that  he  was  tried  in  one  of  tliose 
great  basilicas  which  stood  in  the  Forum.  Two  of  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  of  these  edifices  were  called  the  Pauline  Basilicas,  from 
the  well-known  Lucius  ^Emilius  Paulus,  who  had  built  one  of 
them  and  restored  the  other.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  great¬ 


est  man  who  ever  bore  the  Pauline  name  was  tried  in  one  of  these. 
From  specimens  which  still  exist,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptions 
of  Vitruvius,  we  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
these  halls  of  justice.  They  were  rectangular  buildings,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  central  nave  and*  two  aisles,  separated  from  the  nave  by 
rows  of  columns.  At  one  end  of  the  nave  was  the  tiibunc,in  the 
center  of  which  was  placed  the  magistrate’s  curule  chair  of  ivory, 
elevated  on  a  platform  called  the  tribunal.  Here  also  sat  the 
Council  of  Assessors,  who  advised  the  Prefect  upon  the  law, 
though  they  had  no  voice  in  the  judgment.  On  the  sides  of  the 
tribune  were  seats  for  distinguished  persons,  as  well  as  for  parties 
engaged  in  the  proceedings.  Fronting  the  presiding  magistrate 
stood  the  prisoner,  with  his  accusers  and  his  advocates.  The 
public  was  admitted  into  the  remainder  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
(which  was  railed  off  from  the  portion  devoted  to  the  judicial 
proceedings);  and  there  were  also  galleries  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  aisles,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.'  The 
aisles  were  roofed  over;  as  was  the  tribune.  The  nave  was 
originally  left  open  to  the  sky.  The  basilicas  were  buildings  of 
great  size,  so  that  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  was  always  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  trial  which  excited  public  interest. 

Before  such  an  audience  it  was,  that  Paul  was  now  called  to 
speak  in  his  defence.  His  earthly  friends  had  deserted  him,  but 

1  riinv  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  scene  presented  by  a  basilica  at  an  interesting 
trial:  ‘A  dense  ring,  many  circles  deep,  surrounded  the  scene  of  trial.  They  crowded 
c  L  to  th.  judgment-seat  itself,  and  even  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basilica  bo  h  men  and 
wLen  presled  dose  in  the  eager  desire  to  see  (which  was  easy)  and  to  hear  (which  was 

difficult).”  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  33. 
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his  Heavenly  Friend  stood  by  him.  He  was  strengthened  by  the 
power  of  Christ’s  Spirit,  and  pleaded  the  cause  not  of  himself  only, 
but  of  the  Gospel.  He  spoke  of  Jesus,  of  His  death  and  His  res¬ 
urrection,  so  that  all  the  Heathen  multitude  might  hear.  At  the 
same  time,  he  successfully  defended  himself  from  the  first  of  the  \ 
charges  brought  against  him,  which  perhaps  accused  him  of  con¬ 
spiring  with  the  incendiaries  of  Rome.  He  was  delivered  from 
tlie  immediate  peril,  and  saved  from  the  ignominious  and  painful 
death'*  which  might  have  been  his  doom  had  he  been  convicted 
on  such  a  charge. 

He  was  now_^  remanded  to  prison  to  wait  for  the  second  stage 
of  his  trial.  It  seems  that  he  himself  expected  this  not  to  come 
on  so  soon  as  it  really  did ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  think  the 
final  decision  would  be  given  till  the  following**  winter,  whereas 
it  actually  took  place  about  midsummer.  Perhaps  he  judged  from 
the  long  delay  of  his  former  trial ;  or  he  may  have  expected  (from 
the  issue  of  his  first  hearing)  to  be  again  acquitted  on  a  second 
charge,  and  to  be  convicted  on  a  third.  ^  He  certainly  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  final  acquittal,  but  felt  no  doubt  that  the  cause  would  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  his  condemnation.  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture 
the  feelings  with  which  he  awaited  this  consummation ;  for  he 
lias  himself  expressed  them  in  that  sublime  strain  of  triumphant 
hope  which  is  familiar  to  the  memory  of  every  Christian,  and 
which  has  nerved  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  martyrs.  “  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith.  Henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  in  that 
day.”  He  saw  before  him,  at  a  little  distance,  the  doom  of  an 

1  The  hypothesis  of  an  acquittal  on  the  first  charge  agrees  best  -with  the  being  dtUvered 
from  the  nmiih  of  the  lion  (2  Tim.  iv.  17).  We  have  seen  that  it  was  Nero’s  practice  (and 
therefore,  we  may  suppose,,  the  practice  of  the  Prsefects  under  Nero)  to  hear  and  decide 
each  branch  of  the  accusation  separately  (Suet.  Ner.  15,  before  cited).  Had  the  trial 
taken  place  under  the  ancient  system,  we  might  have  supposed  an  AmpKatio,  which  took 
place  when  the  judices  held  the  evidence  insufficient,  and  gave  the  verdict  Non  liquet, 
in  which  case  the  trial  was  commenced  de  novo;  but  Geib  has  shown  that  under  the 
Imperial  system  the  practice  of  Ampliatio  was  discontinued.  So  also  was  the  Comperendi- 
natio  abolished,  by  which  certain  trials  were  formerly  divided  into  a prinia  actio  and 
secunda  actio.  We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Wieseler  in  supposing  this  “first  defence” 
to  indicate  an  Ampliatio  or  Comperendinatio. 

-  See  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  (above  quoted)  of  the  punishment  of  the  supposed 
incendiaries.  In  the  case  of  such  a  crime,  probably,  even  a  Eoman  citizen  would  not  have 
been  exempted  from  such  punishments. 

2  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 
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unrighteous  magistrate,  and  the  sword  of  a  bloodstained  execu¬ 
tioner;  hut  he  appealed  to  the  sentence  of  a  juster  Judge,  who 
would  soon  change  the  fetters  of  the  criminal  into  the  wreath  of 
the  conqueror ;  ho  looked  beyond  the  transitory  present ;  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  Nero  faded  from  his  sight ;  and  the  vista  was  closed  by 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

Sustained  by  such  a  blessed  and  glorious  hope — ^knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  nothing  in  heaven  or  in  earth  could  separate  him  from 
the  love  of  Christ — it  mattered  to  him  but  little,  if  ho  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  earthly  sympathy.  Yet  still,  even  in  these  last  hours,  he 
clung  to  the  friendships  of  early  years;  still  the  faithful  compan¬ 
ionship  of  Luke  consoled  him,  in  the  weaiy  hours  of  constrained 
inactivity,  which,  to  a  temper  like  his,  must  have  made  the  most 
painful  part  of  imprisonment.  Luke  was  the  only  one'  of  his 
habitual  attendants  who  now  remained  to  minister  to  him ;  his 
other  companions  had  left  him,  probably  before  his  arrival  at 
Eome.  But  one  friend  from  Asia,  Onesiphorus,'^  had  diligently 
sought  him  out,  and  visited  him  in  his  prison,  undeterred  by  the 
fear  of  danger  or  of  shame.  And  there  were  others,  some  of 
them  high  in  station,  who  came  to  receive  from  the  chained 
malefactor  blessings  infinitely  greater  than  all  the  favors  of  the 
Emperor  of  tlie  world.  Among  these  Avere  Linus,  afterwards  a 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church;  Pudens,  the  son  of  a  senator;  and 
Claudia,  his  bride,  perhaps  the  daughter  of  a  British  king.®  But 
however  he  may  have  valued  these  more  recent  friends,  their  so¬ 
ciety  could  not  console  him  for  the  absence  of  one  far  dearer  to 
him :  he  longed  with  a  paternal  longing  to  see  once  more  the  face 
of  Timotheus,  his  beloA'ed  son.  The  disciple  who  had  so  long 
ministered  to  him  with  filial  affection  might  still  (he  hoped)  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  to  receB’e  his  parting  words,  and  be  with  him  in  his 
dying  hour.  But  Timotheus  was  far  distant,  in  Asia  Minor,  ex¬ 
ercising  apparently  the  same  function  with  which  he  had  before 
been  temporarily  invested.  Thither  then  he  Avrote  to  him,  de- 

1  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  If  we  suppose  Tychicus  the  bearer  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

(2  Tim.  iv.  12),  he  also  would  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  till  he  was  despatched  to 
Ephesus.  _ 

2  2  Tim.  i.  16.  " 

3  For  the  evidence  of  these  assertions,  see  note  on  2  Tim.  iv.  21.  AVe  may  take  this  op¬ 

portunity  of  saying,  that  the  tradition  of  St.  Paul’s  visit  to  Britain  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority.  Probably  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  will  be  found  in  the  Tracts  Of  the 
late  Bishop  Burgess  on  the  origin  of  the  ancient  British  Church.  See  especially  pp.  21 
54,  77—83,  and  108—120.  ’ 
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siring  him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome,  yet  feeling  how  nneer- 
tain  it  was  whether  he  might  not  arrive  too  late.  He  was  haunt¬ 
ed  also  by  another  fear,  far  more  distressing.  Either  from  his 
experience  of  the  desertion  of  otlier  friends,  or  from  some  signs 
of  timidity  which  Timotheus'  himself  had  shown,  he  doubted 
wliether  lie  might  not  shrink  from  the  perils  which  would  sur¬ 
round  him  in  the  city  of  Nero.  Ho  therefore  urges  on  liim  very 
emphatically  the  duty  of  boldness  in  Christ’s  cause,  of  steadfast¬ 
ness  under  persecution,  and  of  taking  his  share  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  Saints.  And,  lest  he  should  be  prevented  from  giving  him 
his  last  instructions  face  to  face,  he  impresses  on  him,  with  the 
earnestness  of  a  dying  man,  the  various  duties  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
office,  and  especially  that  of  opposing  the  heresies  which  now 
threatened  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  But  no 
summary  of  its  contents  can  give  any  notion  of  the  pathetic  ten¬ 
derness’ and  deep  solemnity  of  this  Epistle. 

SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHEUS.^ 

Salutation.  Paul,  HR  Apostlc  of  Jgsus  Christ  by  the  will  i. 
of  God — sent  forth®  to  proclaim  the  promise  of  the 
life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus — to  Timotheus  my  be-  2 
LOVED  Son. 

Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace  from  God  our  Father,  and 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

'  We  cannot  say  with  certainty  where  Timotheus  was  at  this  time ;  as  there  is  no  direct 
mention  of  his  locality  in  the  Second  Epistle.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  probable  that 
he  was  still  at  Ephesus,  from  the  salutation  to  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  who  appear  to  have 
principally  resided  there.  Still  this  is  not  decisive,  since  we  know  that  they  were  occa¬ 
sional  residents  both  at  Rome  and  Corinth,  and  Aquila  was  himself  a  native  of  Pontus, 
where  he  and  Timotheus  may  perhaps  have  been.  Again,  it  is  difficult,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  Timotheus  being  at  Ephesus,  to  account  for  2  Tim.  iv.  12,  “  Tychicus  1  sent  to  Ephe¬ 
sus,’’  which  Timotheus  need  not  have  been  told  if  himself  at  Ephesus.  Also,  it  appears 
strange  that  St.  Paul  should  have  told  Timotheus  that  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Mile¬ 
tus,  if  Timotheus  was  himself  at  Ephesus,  within  thirty  miles  of  Miletus.  Yet  both  these 
objections  may  be  explained  away,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  notes  on  2  Tim.  iv.  12,  and  2 
Tim.  iv.  20.  The  message  about  bringing  the  articles  from  Troas  shows  only  that  Timo¬ 
theus  was  in  a  place  whence  the  road  to  Rome  lay  through  Troas;  and  this  would  agree 
either  with  Ephesus,  or  Pontus,  or  any  other  place  in  the  north  or  north-west  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  most  probable  that  Timotheus  was  not  fixed  to  any  one  spot,  but  employed 
in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Pauline  Churches  throughout  Asia  Jlinor.  This 
hypothesis  agrees  best  with  his  designation  as  an  Evangelist  (2  Tim.  iv.  5),  a  term  equiva¬ 
lent  to  itinerant  missionary. 

^  For  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  see  the  Appendix. 

’  “  An  Apostle  according  to  the  promise  of  life.”  See  note  on  Tit.  i.  1. 
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3  I  thank  God  (whom  I  worship,  as^  did  my 
forefathers,  with  a  pure  conscience)  when-  ^“horteTto’per-^ 

„  ,  .  p  ,1  T  1  severance  and 

.  ever'*  1  make  mention  ol  tnee,  as  i  cio  con-  courage  by  the 

hope  of  immor- 

4  tinually,  in  my  prayers  night  and  day.  And 

I  long  to  see  thee,  remembering  thy  [parting]  tears, 

5  that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy.  For  I  have  been^  re-- 
minded  of  thy  undissembled  faith,  which  dwelt  first  in 
thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice,  and  (I 

6  am  persuaded)  dwells  in  thee  also.  Wherefore  I  call 
thee  to  remembrance,  that  thou  mayest  stir  up  the  gift 
of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my*  hands. 

7  For  God  gave  us  not  a  spirit  of  cowardice,  but  a  spirit 

8  of  power  and  love  and  self-restraint.^  Be  not  there¬ 
fore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me 
Ilis  prisoner;  but  share  the  affliction®  of  them  who 
publish  the  Glad-tidings,  according  to  the  power  of 

9  God.  For  He  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy 
calling,  not  dealing  with  us  according  to  our  own 
works,  but  according  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before 

1  Some  interpreters  have  found  a  difficulty  here,  as  though  it  were  inconsistent  with 
St.  Paul’s  bitter  repentance  for  the  sins  he  had  committed  in  the  time  of  his  Judaism. 
(Cf.  1  Tim.  i.  13;.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency.  All  that  is  said  here  isj  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  was  handed  down  to  St.  Paul  from  his  forefathers,  or,  in  otlier  words,  that 
his  religion  was  hereditary.  This  is  exactly  the  view  taken  of  the  religion  of  all  con¬ 
verted  Jews  in  Rom.  xi.  23,  24,  28.  Compare  also  “  the  God  of  my  fathers  ”  {Acts  xxiv. 
14),  and  “  I  have  always  lived  a  conscientious  life”('cts  xxiii.  1).  These  latter  pas¬ 
sages  remind  us  that  the  topic  was  one  on  which  St.  Paul  had  probably  insisted,  in  his 
recent  defence;  and  this  accounts  for  its  parenthetical  introduction  liere. 

Literally,  as  the  menlicm  ichith  I  male  of  thee  in  my  prayers  is  continual. 

3  “  n,re  been  reminded.”  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  Perhaps  a  message  or 
other  incident  liad  reminded  St.  Paul  of  some  proof  which  Timotheus  had  given  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  faith  (as  Bengel  thinks);  or,  still  more  probably,  he  was  reminded  of  the 
faith  of  Timotheus  by  its  contrast  with  the  cowardice  of  Demas  and  others.  He  men¬ 
tions  it  here  obviously  as  a  motive  to  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  courageous  stead¬ 
fastness. 

<  The  grace  of  God  required  for  any  particular  office  in  the  early  Church,  was  con¬ 
ferred  after  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  imposition  of  hands  was  repeated 
whenever  any  one  was  appointed  to  a  new  office  or  commission.  The  reference  here 
may,  therefore,  be  to  the  original  “  ordination  ”  of  Timotheus,  or  to  his  appointment  to 
the' superintendence  of  the  Ephesian  Church.  See  p.  399,  and  compare  Acts  viii.  18,  and 
1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

^  Self-restraint  would  control  the  passion  of  fear. 

®  Literally,  share  ajjlictlon  for  the  Gled-tidings.  The  dative  used  as  in  Phil.  i.  27. 
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eternal  times  \  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appear-  10 
ing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  put  an  end 
to  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  from  dark¬ 
ness  into  light;  by  the  Glad- tidings,  whereunto  I  was  11 
appointed  herald  and  apostle,  and  teacher  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  Which  also  is  the  cause  of  these  sufferings  that  12 
I  now  endure ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I 
knoAV  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  He  is  able  to  guard  the  treasure^  whiclx  I  have 
committed  to  Him,  even  unto  that  day. 

Exhortation  to  Hold  fast  the  pattern  of  sound®  words  13 

f  ilfil  his  commis* 

Bion  faithfully.  thou  hust  lieai'd  from  me,  in  the,  faith 

and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  goodly  treas-  14 
ure  which  is  committed  to  thy  charge,  guard  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  dwelleth  in  us. 

Thou  already  knowest  that  I  was  aban-  15 

Conduct  of  J 

chris\"msat“  donecH  by  all  the  Asiatics,  among  whom  are 
Rome.  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.  The  Lord  give  16 
mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus ;  ®  for  he  often  re¬ 
freshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain;®  but  17 
when  he  was  in  Rome,  sought  me  out  very  diligently 


t  “Before  eternal  times  ”  (which  phrase  also  occurs  in  Titus  i.  2)  appears  to  mean  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  (including  the  Patriarchal)  dispensation.  The  grace  of  Christ  was 
virtually  bestowed  on  mankind  in  the  Patriarchal  covenant,  though  only  made  manifest 
in  the  Gospel. 

“  “  That  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him.”  It  is  strange  that  so  acute  an  interpreter 
’as  De  Wette  should  maintain  that  this  expression  must  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing 
as  “  that  which  is  committed  unto  thee  ”  in  verse  14.  Supposing  St.  Paul  to  have  said 
God  will  keep  the  trust  committed  to  Him ;  do  thou  keep  the  trust  committed  to  thee,” 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  same  trust  was  meant  in  each  case.  Paul  had  committed 
himself,  his  soul  and  body,  his  true  life,  to  God’s  keeping;  this  was  the  treasure  which  he 
trusted  to  -God’s  cai'e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treasure  committed  to  the  charge  of  Timo- 
theus  was  the  ecclesiastical  office  entrusted  to  him.  (Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  20). 

®  Sound  words.  The  want  of  the  article  shows  that  this  expression  had  become  almost 
a  technical  expression  at  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

■*  This  appears  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  certain  Christians  belonging  to  the  province 
of  Asia,  who  deserted  St.  Paul  at  Home  when  he  needed  their  assistance.  “  They  in 
Asia  ”  is  used  instead  of  “  they  of  Asia,”  because  these  persons  had  probably  now  re¬ 
turned  home. 

.  ^  An  undesigned  coincidence  should  be  observed  here,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Paley. 
Blessings  are  invoked  on  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  not  on  himself;  and  in  verse  18  a  hope 
is  expressed  that  he  may  find  mercy  at  the  last  day.  This  seems  to  show  that  Onesiphorus 
was  dead ;  and  so,  in  iv.  19,  greetings  are  addressed  not  to  himself  hut  to  his  house. 

®  “  My  chain.”  Hence  we  see  that  St.  Paul  was,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
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18  and  found  me.  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may 
find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  that  day.  And  all  his 
services^  at  Ephesus  thou  knowest  better^  than  I. 


ii.  Thou,  therefore,  my  son,  strengthen  thy  w  « 
-heart®  with  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

2  And  those  things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me  at¬ 
tested^  by  many  witnesses,  deliver  into  the  keeping  of 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  in  their 

turn.® 

3  Take  thy®  share  in  suffering,  as  a  good 

4  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  soldier  wheid 

on  service  abstains  from  entangling  himself  in  the 
business  of  life,  that  he  may  please  his  commander. 

5  And  again,  the  wrestler  does  not  win  the  crown,  unless 

6  he  wrestles  lawfully.®  The  husbandman  who  toils  must 

7  share  the  fruits  of  the  ground  before®  the  idler.  Con¬ 
sider  what  I  say;  for  the  Lord  wilL®  give  thee  under- 

S  standing  in  all  things.  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ, 
of  the  seed^^  of  David,  is^®  raised  from  the  dead,  accord- 


under  Custodla  Militaris,  and  therefore  bound  to  the  soldier  who  guarded  him,  by  a 
chain,  bee  above,  p.  704. 

1“  Unto  me”  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  c  u  cf 

s  R.uer  becau‘=e  'I'imotheus  had  been  more  constantly  resident  at  Ephesus  than  St. 
BtUei ,  oecau.  ^  Compare  Rom.  iv.  20,  and  Eph.vi.  10. 

^”'\ve  tavee  with  De  Wetre,  Huther,  and  Wiesinger  as  to  the  construction  here,  but  can¬ 
not  aeree  with  them  in  re-erring  this  passage  to  Timothy’s  ordination  or  baptism.  The 
Uerafpn.iish  must  be,  those  things  which  tho^c  hast  heard  from  me  by  the  cntervemon  of 
,Ly  wuZsscS,  which  is  surely  equivalent  to  ”  the  attescaUon  of  many  witnesses.  In  a 
similar  way  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  attestation  of  other  witnesses  m  1  Cor.  xv.  3-7. 

A  The  “also”  seems  to  have  this  meaning  here. 

6  “  Take  thy  share  in  suffering.”  Tnis  is  according  to  the  reading  of  the  best,  MSS. 

J  This  is  the  force  of  the  present  participle.  Cf.  Luke  in.  14.  • 

s  “1  -fullv  ”  See  p.  619.  The  verb  here  used  is  not  confined  to  larestlmg,  but  in- 
cludeslhe  other  exercises  of  the  athletic  contests  also;  but  there  is  no  English  verb  co- 
^xtendve  with  it.  W ith  this  passage  (vv.  3-6 )  compare  1  Cor.  ix.  7. 

oThis  is  the  sense  of  “  first.”  The  Authorized  Version,  and  not  its  margin,  ts  here 

"^TThe  future  not  the  optative,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  De  Wptte  and  others 
oMect  to  this  v’erse,  that  ft  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  would  imagine  T.mo- 
^  r^nll  of  anUhension  as  not  to  comprehend  such  obvious  metaphors.  But  they 
theus  so  dul  enlighten  the  understanding  of 

^  imothi^s  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  metaphors,  but  as  to  the  personal  application  of  them^ 
■ ' i;;h  . «...  in  <1»K  ..d  blood  1  .b„oro™  Hi. 
to  His  followers  to  be  fearless.  ’  » 

57 
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ing  to  the  Glad-tidings  which  I  proclaim.  ^  herein  I  9 
suffer  even  unto  chains,  as  a  malefactor ;  nevertheless 
the  Word  of  God  is  bound  by  no  chains.  Wherefore  10 
I  endure  all  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen,  that  they  also 
may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with 
glory  everlasting.  Faithful  is  the  saying,  {/'ll 

lue  have  died  with  Hiin^^  we  shall  also  live  luitli  Him  ^ 
if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  ivith  Him  ;  if  we  deny  12 
Him,  He  also  will  deny  us  ;  if  ive  he  faithless,  yet  He 
abidetli  faithful;  He  cannot  deny  Himself 13 
He  must  oppose  (fall  men  to  remembrance  of  these  things,  14 

tliQ  "this©  touchers 

mutics.ani'Tre:  and  udjui’e  them  before  the  Lord  not  to 
ownpuriryJ''*'**  contend^  about  words,  with  no  profitable 
end,  but  for  the  subversion  of  their  hearers.  Be  dili-  15 
gent  to  present  thyself  unto  God  as  one  proved  trust¬ 
worthy^  by  trial,  a  workman  not  to  be  ashamed,  declar- 
ino-  the  word  of  truth  without  distortion.^  But  avoid  16 
the  discussions  of  profane  babblers;  for  they  will  go  17 
farther  and  farther  in  ungodliness,  and  their  word  will 
eat  like  a  cancer.  Among  whom  are  Hymenmus  and  18 
Philetus ;  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  for  they 
say  that  the  resurrection  is  past  already,  and  overthrow 
the  faith  of  some. 

Nevertheless  the  firm®  foundation  of  God  stands  un-  19 
shaken,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  hnew  them  that 
IV ere  His, and  “Zef  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 

‘  This  is  another  of  those  quotations  so  characteristic  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  taken  from  a  Christian  hymn.  The  Greek  may  be  easily  sung  to  the  music 
of  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  chants. 

®  Rom.  vi.  8,  ‘‘  If  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  Him.” 

®  Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

*  The  meaning  is,  Ust^d  and  proved  imrthy  ly  trial.  Cf.  2  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

^  The  verb  used  here  (not  found  elsewhere  in  New  Testament)  means  to  cut  straight.  So 
in  the  LXX.  “righteousness  cuts  straight  paths”  (Prov.  xi.  5).  The  metaphor  here, 
being  connected  with  the  previous  “  workman,”  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  work  of  a 
carpenter. 

®  The  Authorized  Version  here  violates  the  law  of  the  article. 

^  Numbers  xvi.  5  (LXX.  with  Lo/'rf  for  God).  We  must  not  translate  the  verb  “knoic- 
elh,"  as  in  A.  V.  ...The .context. of  the  passage,  according  to  LXX.  (which  differs  from  the 
present  Hebrew  text),  is  “Moses  spake  unto  Core,  saying  ....  The  Lord  knew  them 
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20  of  the  Lord  depart  from  iniquity.'''''^  But  in  a  great 
house  there  are  not^  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 

21  but  also  of  wood  and  clay;  and  some  for  honor,  others 
for  dishonor.  If  a  man  therefore  purify  himself -from 
these,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  for  honor,  sanctified,  and 
fitted  for  the  master’s  use,  being  prepared  for  every 
good  work. 

22  Flee  the  lusts  of  youth and  follow  righteousness, 
faith,  love,  and  peace  with  those  who  call  on  the  Lord 

23  out  of  a  pure  heart;  but  shun  the  disputations  of  the 
foolish  and  ignorant,  knowing  that  they  breed  strife; 

24  and  the  bondsman  of  the  Lord*  ought  not  to  strive,  but 
to  be  gentle  towards  all,  skillful  in  teaching,  patient  of 

25  wrong,  instructing  opponents  with  meekness;  if  God 
perchance  may  give  them  repentance,  that  they  may 

26  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  may  escape,  re¬ 
stored^  to  soberness,  out  of  the  snare  of  the  Devil,®  by 
whom'^  they  have  been  taken  captive  to  do  his  will. 


iii.  Know  this,  that  in  the  last®  days  evil  times  Dangerousjrrors^ 
2  shall  come.  For  men  shall  be  selfish,  covet-  ^ays- 


that  were  His,  and  that  were  holy,  and  brought  them  near  unto  Himself;  and  whom  He 
chose  unto  Himself,  He  brought  near  unto  Himself.”  _ 

1  This  quotation  is  not  from  the  Old  Testament;  Isaiah  lii.  11  is  near  it 

can  scarcely  be  referred  to,  because  it  is  quoted  exactly  at  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  The  MSS.  read 

iorrf  instead  of  the  C/irist  of  T.  B.  c  t  a  ..r 

2  The  thought  here  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the  parable  of  the  fishes  and  of  the 

tares,-viz.  that  the  visible  church  will  never  be  perfect.  We  are  reminded  of  Bom.  ix. 
21.  bv  the  “vessels  for  dishonor.”  .  t.  ■  ,1  » 

3  Compare  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  the  remarks  upon  the  age  of  Timotheus  in  the  Essay  in  the 

Appendix  on  the  date  of  these  Epistles.  ••  oo 

*  D>rd,  viz.  the  Lord  Jesus.  Compare  “  bondsman  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 

3  “  Restored  to  soberness.”  See  1  Cor.  xv.  34.  _  .  t-  u  •  1 1  c  .  <7 .. 

e  This  expression  appears  to  be  used  here,  and  in  Eph.  iv.  27,  and  Eph.  vi.  11,  foi  the 

Devil,  who  is  elsewhere  called  “  Satan  ”  by  St.  Paul.  In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  the  two 

exnressions  are  used  with  nearly  equal  frequency.  _ 

I  The  interpretation  of  this  last  clause  is  disputable.  The  construction  is 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  referring  the  two  pronouns  to  the  same  subject;  but  De  Wette 

shows  that  this  is  admissible  by  a  citation  from  Plato.  ,  , 

0  This  phrase  (used  without  the  article,  as  having  become  a  fam.liar  expression)  gener¬ 
ally  denotes  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation:  see  Acts  ii.  17;  1  Pet.  i.  o,  2  ; 
Heb  i.  2.  Thus  the  expression  generally  denotes  (in  the  Apo.stolic  age)  the  time  present; 
but  here  it  points  to  a  fij^re  immediately  at  hand,  which  is  however,  blended  with  the 
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ous,  false  boasters,^  haughty,  blasphemous,  disobedient 
to  parents,  ungrateful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  3 
ruthless,  calumnious,  incontinent,  merciless,  haters  of 
the  good,  treacherous,  headlong  with  passion,  blinded  4 
with  pride,  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God ;  5 
having  an  outward  form  of  godliness,  but  renouncing 
its  power.  From  such  turn  away.  Of  these  are  they  6 
Avho  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,  7 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  by  lusts  of  all  kinds,  perpet¬ 
ually  learning,  yet  never  able  to  attain  the  knowledge^ 
of  the  truth.  And  as  lannes  and  lambres®  resisted  8 
Moses,  so  do  these  men  resist  the  truth,  being  corrupt 
in  mind,  and  worthless"*  in  all  that  concerns  the  faith. 

But  they®  shall  not  advance  farther,  for  their  folly  shall  9 
be  made  openly  manifest  to  all,  as  was  that  of  lannes 
and  lambres. 

Exhortation  to  be  But  thou  hast  been  the  follower®  of  my  10 
Paul’s  doctrine  toachiug  and  behavior,'^  my  resolution,®  faith, 
patience,  love,  and  steadfastness;  my  joersecutions  and  11 
sufferings,  such  as  befell  me  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  and 
•  Lystra.®  [Thou  hast  seen]  what  persecutions  I  endur¬ 
ed;  and  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me.  Yea,  12 

present  (see  verses  6,  8),  and  was,  in  fact,  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Compare  1  John 
ii.  18,  “it is  the  last  hour.”  The  long  duration  of  this  last  period  of  the  world’s  develop¬ 
ment  was  not  revealed  to  the  Apostles ;  they  expected  that  their  Lord’s  return  would  end 
it,  in  their  own  generation;  and  thus  His  words  were  fulfilled,  that  none  should  foresee  the 
time  of  His  coming.  (Matt.  xxiv.  36). 

1  Several  of  the  classes  of  sinners  here  mentioned  occur  also  Eom.  i  30. 

“  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  (cf.  above,  ii.  25),  see  Rom.  x.  2,  and  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

^  These,  as  we  find  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  were  the  traditional  names  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  sorcerers  who  opposed  Moses. 

*  Worthless;  see  Tit.  i.  16,  and  note. 

®  It  has  been  thought  that  this  “they  shall  not  advance  farther”  contradicts  the  asser¬ 
tion  in  ii.  16,  “they  will  go  farther  and  farther  in  ungodliness;”  but  there  is  no  contradic¬ 
tion,  for  the  present  passage  speaks  of  outioard  success,  the  former  of  inward  deterioration. 
Impostors  will  usually  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  (as  it  is  said  just  be’ow,  verse  13),  and  yet 
their  success  in  deceiving  others  is  generally  soon  ended  by  detection. 

0  This  verb  cannot  be  accurately  translated  hast  fully  known"  (Authorized  Version), 
but  its  meaning  is  not  very  different.  Chrysostom  explains  it,  “  of  these  things  thou  ait 
the  witness.” 

’’  In  this  meaning  the  word  is  found  in  LXX.  ®  Compare  Acts  xi.  23. 

®  It  has  been  before  remarked  how  appropriate  this  referenk  is.  See  p  196. 
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and  all  who  determine  to  live  a  godly  life  in  Christ 

13  Jesus,  will  sutfer  persecution.  But  wicked  men  and 
imposters  will  advance  from  had  to  worse,  deceiving 

14  and  being  deceived.  But  do  thou  continue  in  that 
which  was  taught  thee,  and  whereof  thou  wast  per¬ 
suaded;  knowing  who  were^  thy  teachers,  and  remem- 

15  bering  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  sal- 

IG  vation,  by  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  inspired  by  God,  and  may  profitably  be  used  for 
teaching,^  for  confutation,®  for  correction,^  and  for  right- 

17  eous  discipline;®  that  the  man  of  God  maybe  fully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work. 


T.  I®  acliure  thee  before  God  and  Jesus  Solemn  charge 

"  .  ,  , .  .  ..to  perform  hia 

Christ,  who  is  about  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead— I  adjure  thee  by  His  appearing 

2  and  His  kingdom— proclaim  the  tidings,  be 

urgent  in  season  and  out  of  season,  convince,  rebuke, 
exhort,  with  all  forbearance  and  perseverance  in  teacli- 

3  ill".  For  a  time  Avill  come  when  they  will  not  endure 
the  sound  doctrine,  but  according  to  their  own  inclina¬ 
tions  they  will  heap  up  for  themselves  teachers  upon 

4  teachers,  to  please  their  itching  ears.  And  they  will 
turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  turn  aside  to 

fables. 

5  But  thou  in  all  things  be  sober, endure  affliction,  do 


1  This  is  plural  in  the  best  MSS. 

2  St  Paul  frequently  uses  the  Old  Testament  for  teaching, 
doctrine;  e.  g.  Kom.  i.  17. 

*  The  numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  m 
mostly  examples  of  its  use  for  confutation. 

<  The  word  means  the  setting  right  of  that  which  is  wrong. 
for  this  purpose  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  1  Cor.  x.  1— 
applies  it  to  enforce  precepts  of  morality. 

6  “  Chastisement  that  is  in  righteousness.”  The  word 
ihastisement  or  discijdine  ;  compare  Heb.  xii.  7.  Thus  the 
Cor.  V.  13. 

«  The  best  MSS.  omit  therefore  and  Lord,  and  read  “  and 

t  Not  '^watch  ”  as  in  A.  V. 


i.  e.  to  enforce  or  illustrate  his 

the  Homans  and  Galatians,  are 

The  Old  Testament  is  applied 
10,  and,  generally,  wherever  he 

used  here  has  the  meaning  of 
Old  Testament  is  applied  in  1 

”  instead  of  “at”  in  this  verse. 
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the  work  of  an  evangelist  \  accomplish  thy  ministration 
in  full  measure.  For  I  am  now  ready  ^  to  be  offered,  6 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  7 
fought^  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my'^  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  the  8 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous® 
Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  all  who  love  His  appearing. 

Timotheus  is  Do  thy  utmost  to  come  to  me  speedily ;  9 

required  to  come  t  n  i  n  ^ 

to  Home  speedily,  for  Dghirs  lias  lorsakGii  TUG,  lor  Iovg  oi  tins 
present  world,  and  has  departed  to  Thessalonica Ores-  10 
cens  is  gone  to  Galatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia;  Luke  alone  11 
is  with  me.  Take  Mark'^  and  bring  him  with  thee,  for  12 
his  services®  are  profitable  to  me;  but  Tychicus®  I 
have  sent  to  Ephesus. 

When  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee  the  case^°  which  13 
I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  and  the  books,  but  espec¬ 
ially  the  parchments. 

'  Compare  EpH.  iv.  11.  And  see  p.  398. 

2  Literally,  I  am  already  in  the  very  act  of  being  poured  out  as  a  sacrificial  offering.  Com¬ 
pare  Phil.  ii.  17. 

s  It  is  impossible  to  translate  this  fully  in  English.  It  is  not  strictly  coiTect  to  render 
it  “  I  have  fought  the  fight,"  and  seems  to  introduce  a  new  metaphor.  The  noun  means 
a  contest  for  a  prize,  and  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  Greek  foot-races.  1  have  run 
the  good  race  would  be  perhaps  more  exact.  The  literal  English  is,  /  have  completed  the 
glm'ious  contest.  See  pp.  618—620  above,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

*  Strictly,  the  course  marked  out  for  the  race.  This  expression  occurs  only  in  two  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  both  being  in  speeches  of  St.  Paul. 

“  The  righteous  Judge”  contrasted  with  the  unrighteous  judge,  by  whose  sentence  he 
was  soon  to  be  condemned. 

“  Demas  is  mentioned  as  a  “  fellow-laborer  ”  at  Pome  with  St.  Paul,  Philem.  24,  and 
joined  with  Luke,  Col.  iv.  14.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  Crescens  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere.  In  saying  here  that  he  was  deserted  by  all  but  Luke,  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  his  own  companions  and  attendants;  he  had  still  friends  among  the  Poman  Christians 
who  visited  him  (iv.  21),  though  they  were  afraid  to  stand  by  him  at  his  trial. 

’  Mark  was  in  Eome  during  a  part  of  the  former  imprisonment,  Col.  iv.  10.  Philem.  24. 

8  Not  (as  in  A.  V.)  “(lie  ministry.” 

8  If  we  suppose  (see  above,  p.  894,  note  1)  that  Timotheus  was  at  Ephesus,  we  must 
conclude  that  Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  aorist,  “  I  send  hereicith," 
used  according  to  the  idiom  of  classical  letter-writers. 

w  This  word  means  either  a  travelling-case  (for  carrying  clothes,  books,  &c.),  or  a  travel¬ 
ling-cloak.  The  former  seems  the  more  probable  meaning  here,  from  the  mention  of  the 
books. 
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14  Alexander,  the  brass-founder^  charged^  Tutellig-'Tice  of 

’  T  1  •  1  the  progress  of 

me  with  much  evil  in  his  declaration ;  the  haul’s  trial. 

15  Lord  shall ^  reward  him  according  to  his  works.  Be 
thou  also  on  thj  guard  against  him,  for  he  has  been  a 

16  great  opponent,  of  my  arguments.^  When  I  was  first 
heard  in  my  defenee^  no  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  for¬ 
sook  me ;  (1  pray  that  it  be  not  laid  to  their  charge). 

17  Nevertheless  the  Lord  Jesus®  stood  by  me,  and  strength¬ 
ened  my  heart that  by  me  the  proclamation  of  the® 
Glad-tidings  might  be  accomplished  in  full  measure, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear ;  and  I  was  de- 

18  livered  out  of  the  lion’s  mouth.®  And  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  me  from  every  evil,  and  shall  preserve  me  unto 
His  heavenly  kingdom.  To  Him  be  glory  unto  the 
acres  of  acres.  Amen. 

O  o 

»  Brass  founder.  Whether  this  Alexander  is  the  same  mentioned  as  put  forward  by  the 
Jews  at  Ephesus  in  the  theater  (Acts  xix.  33),  and  as  excommunicated  by  St.  Paul  (1 
Tim.  i.  20),  we  do  not  know.  If  these  names  all  belong  to  the  same  person,  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  Judaizing  faction.  See  above,  p.  495. 

*  “  Charged  me  with,"  not  “  did"  (A.  V.)  This  verb,  though  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  New  Testament  (in  the  sense  of  exhibit,  display,  manifest ),  does  not  elsewhere  occur 
in  the  same  constniction  as  here,  with  an  accusative  of  the  thing,  and  a  dative  of  the 
person.  The  active  form  of  the  verb  in  classical  Greek  has  a  forensic  sense — viz.  to  make 
a  declaration  against ;  and  as  the  verb  is  here  used  in  an  active  sense  (the  active  form  of 
it  not  occurring  in  the  New  Testament),  we  may  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  it  is  so 
used  here.  At  any  rate,  the  literal  English  is  “  Alexander  manifested  many  evil  things 
against  me." 

The  MSS.  are  divided  here  between  the  optative  and  the  future;  the  latter  is  adopted 
by  Lachmann,  and  has  rather  the  greatest  weight  of  MS.  authority  in  its  favor.  We 
liave,  therefore,  adopted  it  in  the  translation  in  the  present  edition.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowAlged  that  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  optative  (if  it  was  the  original  read¬ 
ing)  should  have  been  altered  into  the  future. 

*  The  “  arguments  ”  here  mentioned  are  probably  those  used  by  St.  Paul  in  his  defence. 
6  On  this  J?rs(*/cnc«,  see  above,  p.  892.  The  ancient  interpreters,  Eusebius,  Jerome, 

and  others,  understood  St.  Paul  here  to  refer  to  his  acquittal  at  the  end  of  his  frst  impris¬ 
onment  at  Rome,  and  his  subsequent  preaching  in  Spain;  but  while  we  mast  acknowledge 
that  the  strength  of  the  expressions  accomplished  in  full  measure  and  all  the  Gentiles  are 
in  favor  of  this  view,  we  think  that  on  the  whole  the  context  renders  it  unnatural. 

The  Lord,  viz.  Jesus. 

■  t  Cf.  Rom.  iv.  20,  Eph.  vi.  10. 

*  The  proclamation,  i.  e.  of  the  Glad-tidings. 

9  Bv  the  lion's  mouth  may  be  only  meant  the  imminence  of  the  immediate  peril ;  but  it 
may  mean  that  St.  Paul,  at  his  first  hearing,  established  his  right,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  to 
be  exempted  from  the  punishment  of  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  which  was  inflicted  duriilg 
the  Neronian  persecution  on  so  many  Cliristians.  On  the  historical  inferences  drawn 
from  this  verse,  see  the  preceding  remarks. 
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Salutations  and  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila,  and  the  house-  19 

personal  intelli-  -  ,  ,  „  „  .  , 

gepce..  hold  ot  Unesiphorus. 

Erastus^  remained  at  Corinth;  but  Trophimus  I  left  20 
sick  at  Miletus. 

Do  thy  utmost  to  come  before  winter.  21 

There  salute  thee,  Eubulus,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus^, 
and  Claudia  and  all  the  brethren., 

SneSoL.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit.  22 
Grace  be  with  you®  all. 

We  know  not  whether  Timotheus  was  able  to  fulfil  these  last 
requests  of  the.  dying  Apostle  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  be  reached 
Rome  in  time  to  receive  his  parting  commands,  and  cheer  his  latest 
earthly  sufferings.  The  only  intimation  which  seems  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  question,  is  the  statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Timotheus  had  been  liberated  from  imprisonment 
in  Italy.  If,  as  appears  not  improbable'*,  that  Epistle  was  written 
shortly  after  St.  Paul’s  death,  it  would  bo  proved  not  only  that 
the  disciple  fearlessly  obeyed  his  master’s  summons,  but  that  he 
actually  shared  his  chains,  though  he  escaped  his  fate.  This, 
also,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  must  have  arrived  before  the 
execution  of  St.  Paul,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
account  for  his  being  himself  arrested  in  Rome  ;  since,  had  he 
come  too  late,  he  would  naturally  have  returned  to  Asia  at  once, 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 

1  This  Terse  is  an  insuperable  difficult}’-  to  those  who  suppose  this  Epistle  wvitfen  in  the 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  since  it  implies  a  recent  journey,  in  which  St.  Paul  had 
passed  through  Miletus  and  Corinth.  It  has  been  also  thought  inexplicable  that  Paul 
should  mention  to  Timptheus  (who  was  at  Ephesus,  so  near  Miletus)  the  fact  that  Trophi- 
nus  was  left  there.  But  many  suppositions  might  be  made  to  account  for  this.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Trophimus  may  have  only  stayed  a  short  time  at  Miletus,. und  come  on  by  the 
first  ship  af.er  his  recovery.  This  was  probably  the  first  communication  from  St.  Paul 
to  Timotheus  since  they  parted;  and  there  would  be  nothing  unnatural  even  if  it  men¬ 
tioned  a  circumstance  which  Timotheus  knew  already.  For  example,  A.  at  Calcutta 
writes  to  £.  in  London,  “/ Ifyi  C.  dangtroushj  il  at  Southampton,"  ahhough  he  may  be 
sure  that  B.  has  heard  of  C”s  illness  long  before  he  can  receive  the  letter. 

2  Linus  is  probably  the  same  person  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius. 

3  You  (not  thee )  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS  ,  which  also  omit  the  “amen.”  In 
Engiish  we  are  compelled  to  insert  all  here,  in  order  to  show  that  you  is  plural. 

*  See  the  next  Chapter.  If  our  Chronology  be  right,  Timothy’s  escape  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  death  of  Nero,  which  immediately  followed  that  of  St.  Paul. 
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We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  Paul's  last  earthly  wish  was 
fulfilled.  Yet  if  Timotheus  did  indeed  arrive  before  the  closing 
scene,  there  could  have  been  but  a  very  brief  interval  between 
his  coming  and  his  master’s  death.  For  the  letter  which  sum¬ 
moned  him  ^  could  not  have  been  despatched  from  Rome  till  the 
end  of  winter,  and  St.  Paul’s  martyrdom  took  place  in  the  middle 
of  summer.'^  We  have  seen  that  this  was  sooner  than  he  had 
expected ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  'the  final  stage  of  his  trial, 
and  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  its  speedy  conclusion.  We  only 
know  that  it  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment. 

The  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  exempted  St.  Paul  from 
the  ignominious  death  of  lingering  torture,  which  had  been  lately 
inflicted  on  so  many  of  his  brethren.  He  was  to  die  by  decapi¬ 
tation  and  he  was  led  out  to  execution  beyond  the  city  walls, 
upon  the  road  to  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome.  As  he  issued  forth 
from  the  gate,  his  eyes  must  have  rested  for  a  moment  on  that 
sepulchral  pyramid  which  stood  beside  the  road,  and  still  stands 
unshattered,  amid  the  wreck  of  so  many  centuries,  upon  the 
same  spot.  That  spot  was  then  only  the  burial-place  of  a  single 
Roman  ;  it  is  now  the  burial-place  of  many  Britons.  The  mau¬ 
soleum  of  Caius  Cestius^  rises  conspicuously  amongst  humbler 
graves,  and  marks  the  site  where  Papal  Rome  suffers  her  Protest¬ 
ant  sojourners  to  bury  their  dead.  In  England  and  in  Germany, 
in  Scandinavia  and  in  America,  there  are  hearts  which  turn  to 
that  lofty  cenotaph  as  the  Sacred  Point  of  their  whole  horizon  ; 


1  Supposing  the  letter  to  have  been  despatched  to  Timotheus  on  the  1st  of  March,  he 
could  scarcely  have  arrived  at  Rome  from  Asia  Minor  before  the  end  of  May. 

»  Nero’s  death  occurred  in  June,  a.  d.  68.  Accepting  therefore,  as  we  do,  the  universal 
tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  his  execution  must  have  taken 
place  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  June.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  (m  the  article 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the.  Appendix)  that  this  date  satisfies  aU  the  necessary  con- 

^^'a'suc'h  is  the  universal  tradition;  see  note  2  next  page.  The  constitutional  mode  of 
inflicting  capital  punishment  on  a  Roman  citizen  was  by  the  lictor’s  axe.  The  criminal 
was  tied  to  a  stake;  crueUy  scourged  with  the  rods,  and  then  beheaded.  See  Liyy  ii.  6. 
“  \{issi  lictores  ad  sumendum  mppVcium,  nudntos  virgn  cesdunt,  securique  feriunt.  Com¬ 
pare  Juv.  8,  “  legvm  prima  securU."  But  the  military  mode  of  execution-deciip.tat.on 
T-  the  sword-was  more  usual  under  Nero.  Many  examples  may  be  found  in  Tacitus; 
for  instance,  the  execution  of  Subius  Flavius  (Tac.  A»n.  xv.  67).  The  executioner  was 
generally  one  of  the  speculatores,  or  imperial  body-guards,  under  the  command  of  a  cen^ 
f^ion,  who  was  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  See  the  interesting  story 

,  lib  !•  ^ 

♦  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  which  now  marks  the  site  of  the  Protestant  burying- 
ground,  was  erected  in,  or  just  before,  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  outside  the  waUs 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  though  within  the  present  Aurehamo  walls. 
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even  as  the  Englisli  villagcf  turns  to  the  grey  church  tower, 
wliich  overlooks  the  gravc-stoncs  of  his  kindred.  Among  the 
works  of  man,  that  pyramid  is  the  only  surviving  witness  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Paul ;  and  wc  may  thus  regard  it  "with  yet 
deeper  interest,  as  a  monument  unconsciously  erected  by  a  pagan 
to  the  memory  of  a  martyr.  Nor  let  us  think  that  they  who  lie 
beneath  its  shadow  are  indeed  resting  (as  degenerate  Italians 
fancy)  in  unconsecrated  ground.  Pather  let  us  say,  that  a  spot 
where  the  disciples  of  Paul’s  faith  now  sleep  in  Christ,  so  near 
the  soil  once  watered  by  his  blood,  is  doubly  hallowed  ;  and  that 
their  resting-place  is  most  fitly  identified  with  the  las);  earthly 
journey  and  the  dying  glance  of  their  own  patron  saint,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed  on,  their  way  was 
crowded  with  a  motley  multitude  of  goers  and  comers  between 
the  metropolis  and  its  harbor — merchants  hastening  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  unloading  of  their  cargoes — sailors  eager  to  squander 
the  profits  of  their  last  voyage  in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital 
— officials  of  the  government,  charged  wnth  the  administration 
of  the  Provinces,  or  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  or  the  Rhine — Chaldean  astrologers — Phrygian  eunuchs — 
dancing-girls  from  Syria  with  their  painted  turbans — mendicant 
priests  from  Egypt  howling  for  Osiris — Greek  adventurers,  eager 
to  coin  their  national  cunning  into  Roman  gold — representatives 
of  the  avarice  and  ambition,  the  fraud  and  lust,  the  superstition 
and  intelligence,  of  the  Imperial  world.  Through  the  dust  and 
tumult  of  that  busy  throng,  the  small  troop  of  soldiers  threaded 
their  way  silently,  under  the  bright  sky  of  an  Italian  midsummer. 
They  were  marching,  though  they  knew  it  not,  in  a  procession 
more  truly  triumphal  than  any  they  had  ever  followed,  in  the 
train  of  General  or  Emperor,  along  the  Sacred  Way.  Their 
prisoner,  now  at  last  and  forever  delivered  from  his  captivity, 
rejoiced  to  follow  his  Lord  “  without  the  gate.”*  The  place  of 
execution  was  not  far  distant ;  and  there  the  sword  of  the  heads¬ 
man*  ended  his  long  course  of  sufferings,  and  released  that 

'  Heb.  xiii.  12,  “  He  suffered  without  the  gate.” 

2  The  death  of  St.  Paul  is  recorded  by  his  cotemporary  Clement,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted;  also  by  the  Roman  presbyter  Gains  (about  200  a.  d.)  (who  alludes  to  the  Os,tian 
road  as  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  martyrdom),  by  Tertullian,  Eusebius  (in  the  passage  above 
cited),  Jerome,  and  many  subsequent  writers.  The  statement  of  Cains  is  quoted  by 
Eusebius.  That  of  Jerome  is  the  most  explicit. 
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lieroic  soul  from  that  feeble  body.  Weeping  friends  took  up  bis 
corpse,  and  carried  it  for  burial  to  those  subterranean  labyrinths', 
where,  through  many  ages  of  oppression,  the  persecuted  Church 
found  refuge  for  the  living,  and  sepulchers  for  the  dead. 

Thus  died  the  Apostle,  the  Prophet,  and  tlie  Martyr;  bequeath¬ 
ing  to  the  Church,  in  her  government  and  her  discipline,  tlie  lega¬ 
cy  of  his  Apostolic  labors ;  leaving  his  Prophetic  words  to  be  her 
living  oracles ;  pouring  forth  his  blood  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  Martyrdoms.  Thenceforth,  among  the  glorious  company  of 
the  Apostles,  among  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  among 
the  noble  army  of  Martyrs,  his  name  has  stood  pre-eminent. 
And  wheresoever  the  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth 
acknowledge  God, .  there  Paul  of  Tarsus  is  revered,  as  the  great 
teacher  of  a  universal  redemption  and  a  catholic  religion — the 
herald  of  Glad-tidings  to  all  mankind. 

The  statement  that  Paul  was  beheaded  on  the  Ostian  road  agi-ees  with  the  usage  of  the 
period,  and  with  the  tradition  that  his  decapitation  was  by  the  sword,  not  the  axe.  We 
have  this  tradition  in  Orosius  and  Lactantius.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  send  prisoners, 
whose  death  might  attract  too  mucli  notice  in  Rome,  to  some  distance  from  the  city, 
under  a  military  escort,  for  execution.  Wiesseier  compares  the  execution  of  Calpurnius 
Galerianus,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus,  “  who  was  sent  under  a  military  escort  some  distance 
along  tlie  Appian  road.”  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  11).  This  happened  a.d.  70. 

Tlie  great  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  now  stands  outside  the  walls  of  Home,  on  the  road  to 
Ostia,  in  commemoration  of  his  martyrdom,  and  the  Porta  Ostiensis  (in  the  present  Au- 
relianic  wall)  is  called  the  gate  of  St.  Paul.  The  traditional  spot  of  the  martyrdom  is 
the  tre  Juntane  not  far  from  the  basilica.  The  basilica  itself  (S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura)  was 
first  built  by  Constantine.  Till  the  Reformation  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Kings 
of  F.ngland,'and  the  emblem  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  still  to  be  seen  among  its  dec¬ 
orations. 

1  Eusebius  (ii.  25)  says  that  the  original  burial-places  of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  were  still  shown  in  his  time.  This  shows  the  tradition  on  the  subject.  .Jerome, 
however,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  seems  to  make  the  place  of  burial  and  execution 
the  same. 
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The  Einstle  to  the  Helrews.  —  Its  Inspiration  not  affected  by  the  Doubts  con¬ 
cerning  its  Authorship.  —  Its  Original  Readers.  —  Conflicting  Testimony  of 
the  Primitive  Church  concerning  its  Author.  —  His  Object  in  writing  it.  — 
Translation  of  the  Epistle. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  a 
subject  of  controversy  even  in  the  second  century.  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  whose  authorship  is  so  disputed ; 
nor  any  of  which  the  inspiration  is  more  indisputable.  The  early 
Church  could  not  determine  wliether  it  was  written  by  Barnabas, 
by  Luke,  by  Clement,  or  by  Paul.  Since  the  Reformation  still 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Luther  assigned  it  to 
Apollos,  Calvin  to  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  The  church  of 
Romo  now  maintains  by  its  infallibility  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  Epistle,  which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  the 
same  Church,  with  the  same  infallibility,  denied.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  these  doubts  concerning  the  origin  of  this  canonical 
book,  its  inspired  authority  is  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  certain, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  written  by  a  cotemporary  of 
the  Apostles,  and  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;'  that  its 
writer  was  the  friend  of  Timothous ;  *  and  that  he  was  the  teacher  ® 
of  one  of  the  Apostolic  Churches.  Moreover  the  Epistle  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Oriental  Church  as  canonical  from  the  first.'  Every 
sound  reasoner  must  agree  with  St.  Jerome,  that  it  matters  noth¬ 
ing  whether  it  were  written  by  Luke,  by  Barnabas,  or  by  Paul, 
since  it  is  allowed  to  bo  the  production  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
has  been  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times.  Those,  therefore,  who  conclude  with  Calvin,  that  it 

1  See  Heb.  vii.  25,  xiii.  11  — 1.3,  and  other  passages  which  .speak  of  the  Temple  services 
ns  going  on. 

®  See  xiii.  2-3.  ®  See  xiii  19.  Rtslored  to  yof  . 

*  For  this  we  can  refer  to -Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  also  to  p.assages  of  Jerome. 
Our  larger  editions  give  at  length  in  the  notes  the  passages  from  the  Fathej’s  rsferred  tc  in 
the  introductory  part  of  this  Chapter. 
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was  not  written  by  St.  Paul,  must  also  join  with  him  in  thinking 
the  question  of  its  authorship  a  question  of  little  moment,  and  in 
“  embracing  it  without  controvci'sy  as  one  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles.” 

But  when  we  call  it  an  Epistle,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  by  one  remarkable  peculiarity,  from  other  composi¬ 
tions  which  bear  that  name.  In  ancient  no  less  than  in  modern 
times,  it  was  an  essential  feature  of  an  epistle,  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  addressed,  by  the  writer,  to  some  definite  individual,  or 
body  of  individuals ;  and  a  composition  which  bore  on  its  surface 
neither  the  name  of  its  writer,  nor  an  address  to  any  particular 
readers,  would  then,  as  now,  have  been  called  rather  a  treatise 
than  a  letter.  It  was  this  peculiarity  ‘  in  the  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  now  before  us,  which  led  to  some  of  the  doubts  and  perplexi¬ 
ties  concerning  it  which  existed  in  the  earliest  times.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  wo  cannot  consider  it  merely  as  a  treatise  or  dis¬ 
course;  because  we  find  certain  indications  of  an  epistolary 
nature,  which  show  that  it  was  originally  addressed  not  to  the 
world  in  general,  nor  to  all  Christians,  nor  even  to  all  Jewish 
Christians,  but  to  certain  individual  readers  closely  and  person¬ 
ally  connected  with  the  writer. 

Let  us  first  examine  these  indications,  and  consider  how  far 
they  tend  to  ascertain  the  readers  for  whom  this  Epistle  was  orig¬ 
inally  designed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  held  as  certain  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians.  Throughout  its  pages  there  is 
not  a  single  reference  to  any  other  class  of  converts.  Its  read¬ 
ers  are  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Levitical  worship,  the 
Temple  services,  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
They  are  in  danger  of  apostasy  to  Judaism,  yet  are  not  warned 
(like  the  Galatians  and  others)  against  circumcision;  plainly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  already  circumcised.  They  are  called  to  view  in 
Christianity  the  completion  and  perfect  consummation  of  Juda¬ 
ism.  They  are  called  to  behold  in  Christ  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Law,  in  His  person  the  antitype  of  the  priesthood,  in  his  offices 
the  eternal  realization  of  the  sacrificial  and  mediatorial  functions 
of  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 


^  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  inscription  which  the  Epistle  at  presen  bears  was 
lot  a  part  of  the  original  document.  It  is  well  known  that  the  titles  of  all  the  Epistles 
ivere  of  later  origin ;  and  the  title  by  which  this  was  first  known  was  merely  to  the  He- 
Drews,"  and  not  “of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.” 
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Yet,  as  WG  have  said  above,  this  'work  is  not  a  treatise  address¬ 
ed  to  all  Jewish  Christians  throughout  the  world,  but  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  Church,  concerning  which  we  learn  the  following  facts : — 
First,  its  members  had  steadfastly  endured  persecution  and  the 
loss  of  property;  secondly,  they  had  shown  sympathy  to  their 
imprisoned  brethren  and  to  Christians  generally  (x.  32  —  34,  and 
vi.  10) ;  thirdly,  they  were  now  in  danger  of  apostasy,  and  had 
not  yet  resisted  unto  blood  (xii.  3  —  4;  see  also  v.  11,  &c.,  vi.  9, 
&c.) ;  fourthly,  their  Church  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  (v.  12),  and  some  of  its  chief  pastors  w'ere  dead 
(xiii.  7) ;  fifthly,  their  prayers  are  demanded  for  the  restoration 
to  them  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  who  was  therefore  personally 
connected  with  them  (xiii.  10) ;  sixthly,  they  were  acquainted 
with  Timotheus,  who  was  about  to  visit  them  (xiii.  23) ;  seventh¬ 
ly,  the  arguments  addressed  to  them  presuppose  a  power  on  their 
part  of  appreciating  that  spiritualising  and  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  distinguished  the  Alexandrian' 
School  of  Jewish  Theology;  eighthly,  they  must  have  been  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  Septuagint  version,  because  every 
one  of  the  numerous  quotations  is  taken  from  that  version,  even 
where  it  differs  materially  from  the  Hebrew;  ninthly,  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  are  addressed  is  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  not 
Aramaic.* 

It  has  been  concluded  by  the  majority,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  critics,  that  the  church  addressed  was  that  of  Jerusalem, 
or  at  least  was  situate  in .  Palestine.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  is 
urged,  first  that  no  church  out  of  Palestine  could  have  consisted 
so  exclusively  of  Jewish  converts.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 

1  The  resemblance  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  writings  of  Philo  is  most 
striking.  It  extends  not  only  to  the  general  points  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  to  particu¬ 
lar  doctrines  and  expressions :  the  parallel  passages  are  enumerated  by  Bleek. 

“  It  may  be  considered  as  an  established  point,  that  the  Greek  Epistle  which  we  now 
have  is  the  original.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  thought  that  the  original  had  been  written 
in  Aramaic;  but  the  origin  of  this  tradition  seems  to  have  been,  1st,  the  belief  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  combined  with  the  perception  of  its  dissimilarity  in  stvle 
to  his  writings;  and  2ndlv,  the  belief  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Palestinian  Church. 
That  the  present  Epistle  is  nol  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic  original  is  proved,  1st,  bv 
the  quotation  of  the  Septuagint  argumetUatively,  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew ;  for 
instance,  Heb.  x.  38:  2ndly,  by  the  p'lrunomwas  upon  Greek  words,  which  could  not  be 
translated  into  Aramaic,  e.  .9.  that  on  Sia9.jK7i  (ix.  16);  3rdly,  by  the  free  use  of  Greek 
compounds,  &c.,  which  could  only  be  expressed  in  Aramaic  by  awkward  periphrases ;  4th, 
by  the  tact  that  even  the  earliest  Christian  writers  had  never  seen  a  copv  of  the  supposed 
Aramaic  original.  Its  existence  was  only  hypothetical  from  the  first. 
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the  Epistle,  though  addressed  only  to  Jewish  converts,  and  con 
templating  their  position  and  their  dangers  exclusively,  inigl  1, 
still  have  been  sent  to  a  church  which  contained  Gentile  converi  s 
also.  In  fact,  even  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  itself  there  must 
have  been  some  converts  from  among  the  Gentile  sojourners  who 
lived  in  that  city;  so  that  the  argument  proves  too  much.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  discourse  addressed  to  a  mixed 
congregation  should  discuss  the  position  of  every  individual 
member.  If  an  overwhelming  majority  belong  to  a  particular 
class,  the  minority  is  often  passed  over  in  addresses  directed  to 
the  whole  body.  Again,  the  Epistle  may  have  been  intended  .Cor 
the  Hebrew  members  only  of  some  particular  church,  which  con¬ 
tained  also  Gentile  members  ;  and  this  would  perhaps  explain 
the  absence  of  the  usual  address  and  salutation  at  the  commence¬ 
ment.  Secondly,  it  is  urged  that  none  but  Palestinian  Jews 
would  have  felt  the  attachment  to  the  Lcvitical  ritual  implied  in 
the  readers  of  this  Epistle.  But  we  do  not  see  why  the  same 
attachment  may  not  have  been  felt  in  every  great  communit}'  ot 
Hebrews ;  nay,  we  know  historically  that  no  Jews  were  more  de¬ 
votedly  attached  to  the  Temple  worship  than  those  of  the  disper¬ 
sion,  who  were  only  able  to  visit  the  Temple  itself  at  distant 
intervals,  but  who  still  looked  to  it  as  the  central  point  of  their 
religious  unity  and  of  their  national  existence.*  Thirdly,  it  is 
alleged  that  many  passages  seem  to  imply  readers  who  had  the 
Temple  services  going  on  continually  under  their  eyes.  The 
whole  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  speak  of  the  Levitical  rit¬ 
ual  in  a  manner  which  naturally  suggests  this  idea.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  argued,  that  such  passages  imply  no  more  than 
that  amount  of  familiarity  which  might  be  presupposed,  in  those 
-who  were  often  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to  the  great  feasts  at 
Jerusalem.* 

Thus,  then,  we  cannot  see  that  the  Epistle  must  necessarily 
have  been  addressed  to  Jews  of  Palestine,  because  addiesscd  to 
Hebrews.^  And,  moreover,  if  we  examine  the  preceding  nine  con- 

1  They  showed  this  by  the  large  contributions  which  they  sent  to  the  Temple  nom  all 

countries  were  they  were  dispersed;  see  above,  p.  7eB.  _ 

2  We  cannot  agree  with  Ebrard.that  the  Epistle  contains  indications  that  the  Chnstiaua 

addressed  had  been  excluded  from  the  Temple. 

3  Bleek  and  De  Wette  have  urged  the  title  “  to  the  Hebrews,”  to  prove  the  uirae  point. 
But  W'ieseler  has  conclusively  shown  that  “  Hebrew  ”  was  applied  as  properly  to  lows  of 
the  dispersion,  ns  to  Jews  of  Palestine. 
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clitions  which  must  he  satisfied  by  its  readers,  we  shall  fiud  some 
of  them  which  could  scarcely  apply  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
or  any  other  church  in  Palestine.  Thus  the  Palestinian  Church 
was  remarkable  for  its  poverty,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
bounty  of  other  churches ;  whereas  those  addressed  here  are  them¬ 
selves  the  liberal  benefactors  of  others.  Again,  those  here  ad¬ 
dressed  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  Mood  /  whereas  the  Palestinian 
Church  had  produced  many  martyrs,  in  several  persecutions. 
Moreovei',  the  Palestinian  Jews  would  hardly  be  addiessed  in  a 
style  of  reasoning  adapted  to  minds  imbued  with  Alexandrian 
culture.  Finally,  a  letter  to  the  church  of  Palestine  would  surely 
have  been  written  in  the  language  of  Palestine  ;  or,  at  least,  vhen 
the  Scriptures  of  Hebraism  were  appealed  to,  they  would  not 
have  been  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  version,  tchere  it  differs 
f  rom  the  Hebrew. 

Tliese  considerations  (above  all,  the  last)  seem  to  negative  the 
hypothesis  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  a  church  situate  in 
the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  latter  portion  of  them  point  to  another 
church,  for  which  we  may  more  plausibly  conceive  it  to  have  been 
intended,  namely,  that  of  Alexandria.  ‘  Such  a  supposition  would 
at  once  account  for  the  Alexandrian  tone  of  thought  and  reason¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  quotations  from  the  Septuagint;*  while  the 
wealth  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  would  explain  the  liberality  here 
commended ;  and  the  immense  Hebrew  population  of  Alexandria 
would  render  it  natural  that  the  Epistle  should  contemplate  the 
Hebrew  Christians  alone  in  that  church,  wherein  there  may  per¬ 
haps  at  first  have  been  as  few  Gentile  converts  as  in  Jerusalem 
itself.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  only  an  hy¬ 
pothesis,®  offered  as  being  embarrassed  with  fewer  difficulties 
than  any  other  which  has  been  proposed. 

1  The  canon  of  Muratori  mentions  an  epistle  ad  Alexandrinos  (which  it  rejects),  and  takes 
no  notice  of  any  epistle  ad  Ilebrmos.  We  cannot  prove,  however,  that  this  epistle  ad  Alex¬ 
andrinos  was  the  same  with  our  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

2  Blcek  has  endeavored  to  prove  (and  we  think  successfully)  that  these  are  not  only  from 
the  LXX.,  but  from  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  But  we  do  not  insist  on  this  ar¬ 
gument,  as  it  is  liable  to  some  doubt. 

3  Since  the  above  remarks  were  published,  this  hypothesis  has  been  advocated  by  Bun¬ 
sen  in  his  nippolylus."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Wieseler  should  have  encumbered  bis 
ab’e  arguments  in  defence  of  this  hypothesis  'originally  suggested  by  Schmidt)  by  main¬ 
taining  that  the  constant  allusions  to  the  Temple  and  hierarchy  in  this  Epistle  refer  to  the 
Egyptian  temple  built  by  Onias  at  Leontopolis.  This  notion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
Wiesoler’s  own  admission,  that  even  Philo  the  Alexandrian,  when  speaking  of  the  Temple 
knows  but  one,  viz.  the  Tpmple  on  Mount  Zion. 
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Such  then  being  the  utmost  which  we  can  ascertain  concerning 
the  readers  of  the  Epistle,  what  can  we  learn  of  its  writer?  Let 
us  first  examine  the  testimony  of  the  Primitive  Church  on  this 
question.  It  is  well  summed  up  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  following 
passage' : — “  That  which  is  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
thought  not  to  be  Paul’s,  because  of  the  difference  of  style  and 
language,  but  is  ascribed  either  to  Barnabas  (according  to  Ter- 
tullian);  or  to  Luke  the  Evangelist  (according  to  some  authori¬ 
ties);  or  to  Clement  (aftei’wards  Bishop  of  Rome),  who  is  said 
to  have  arranged  and  adorned  Paul’s  sentiments  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  ;  or  at  least  it  is  thought  that  Paul  abstained  from  the  in¬ 
scription,  of  his  name  at  its  commencement  because  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Hebrews,  among  whom  he  was  unpopular.”  Here 
then  we  find  that  the  Epistle  was  ascribed  to  four  different  writers 
— St.  Barnabas,  St.  Luke,  St.  Clement,  or  St.  Paul.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  Tertullian  expressly  says  that  copies  of  the  Epistle  in 
his  day  bore  the  inscription,  “  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  He¬ 
brews.”  The  same  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Philastrius.  The 
opinion  that  either  Luke  or  Clement  was  the  writer  is  mentioned 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,’' and  others;  but  they  seem 
not  to  have  considered  Luke  or  Clement  as  the  independent  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Epistle,  but  only  as  editors  of  the  sentiments  of  Paul. 
Some  held  that  Luke  had  only  translated  the  Pauline  original ;  , 
others  that  he  or  Clement  had  systematised  the  teaching  of  their 
master  with  a  commentary^  of  their  own.  Fourthly,  St.  Paul 
was  held  to  be  in  some  sense,  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  by  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  generally ;  though  no  one,  so  far  as 
we  know,  maintained  that  he  had  written  it  in  its  present  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  Church,  till  the  fourth  century,  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  the  Epistle^  as  Paul’s  in  any  sense. 

Thus  there  were,  in  fact,  only  two  persons  whose  claim  to  the 
independent  authorship  of  the  Epistle  was  maintained  in  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Church,  viz.  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul.  Those  who  contend 

*  Se<3  p.  518,  n.  4. 

s  After  stating  that  the  style  is  admitted  not  to  be  that  of  St.  Paul,  Origen  adds  his  own 
opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  some  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  who  recorded  the  senti- 
menti  of  the  Apostle,  and  commented  like  a  scholiast  upon  the  teaching  of  his  master.  Then 
follows  the  passage  which  is  quoted  below;  after  which  he  mentions  the  tradition  about 
Clement  and  Luke. — Origen  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  vi.  25. 

®  See  the  preceding  note. 

«  Even  Cyprian  rejected  it,  and  Hilary  is  the  first  writer  of  the  Western  Cbtirch  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  St.  Paul’s. 
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that  Barnabas  was  the  author,  confirm  the  testimony  of  Tertullian 
by  the  following  arguments  from  internal  evidence.  First,  Bar¬ 
nabas  was  a  Levite,  and  therefore  would  naturally  dwell  on  the 
Levitical  worship  which  forms  so  prominent  a  topic  of  this  Epistle. 
Secondly,  Barnabas  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  Cyprus  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  connected  with  Alexandria ;  so  that  a  Cyprian  Levite 
would  most  probably  receive  his  theological  education  at  Alexan¬ 
dria.  This  would  agree  with  the  Alexandrian  character  of  the 
argumentation  of  this  Epistle.  Thirdly,  this  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  ancient  tradition  which  connects  Barnabas  and  his  kins¬ 
man  Mark  with  the  church  of  Alexandria.'  Fourthly,  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  was  a  friend  of  Timotheus  (see  above,  pp.  904,908); 
so  was  Barnabas  (cf.  Acts  xiii.  and  xiv.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  11). 
Fifthly,  the  Hebraic  appellation  which  Barnabas  received  from 
the  Apostles — “  Son  of  Exhortation"  — shows  that  he  possessed 
the  gift  necessary  for  writing  a  composition  distinguished  for  the 
power  of  its  hortatory  admonitions. 

The  advocates  of  the  Pauline  authorship  urge,  in  addition  to 
the  external  testimony  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arguments  from  internal  evidence.  First,  that  the  general 
plan  of  the  Epistle  is  similar  to  that  of  Paul’s  other  writings ; 
secondly,  that  its  doctrinal  statements  are  identical  with  Paul’s  ; 
thirdly,  that  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  its 
phraseology  and  diction  and  those  of  Paul.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  of  the  Pauline  origin  argue,  first,  that  the  rhetorical 
character  of  the  composition  is  altogether  unlike  Paul’s  other 
writings ;  secondly,  that  there  are  many  points  of  difference  in 
the  phraseology  and  diction ;  thirdly,  that  the  quotations  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  not  made  in  the  same  form  as  Paul’s fourth¬ 
ly,  that  the  writer  includes  himself  among  those  who  haA  received 

1  Bunsen  acknowledges  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Barnabas,  but  thinks  that 
if  he  had  been  the  author  “  his  authorship  could  not  easily  have  been  forgotten,”  and  also 
that  “  we  should  not  expect  in  Barnabas  so  Pauline  a  turn  of  mind.”  On  these  grounds 
he  assigns  the  epistle  to  Apollos. 

^  The  ablest  English  champion  of  the  Pauline  authorship  is  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  stated 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  that  perfect  candor  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes 
him  among  theological  writers.  See  Davidson’s  Jntrnductiim,Y6\.  iii.  pp.  163— 259.  Ebrard. 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  Epistle,  argues  plausibly  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  mentioned 
above,  that  it  was  w'ritten  by  St.  Luke,  under  the  direction  of  St.  Paul.  He  modifies  this 
hypothesis  by  supposing  Luke  to  receive  Paul’s  instructions  at  Rome,  and  then  to  write 
the  Epistle  in  some  other  part  of  Italy.  We  think,  however,  that  the  argument  on  which 
he  mainly  relies  (viz.  that  the  writer  of  xiii.  19  could  not  have  been  the  writer  of  xiii.  23), 
IS  untenable. 

®  It  should  be  observed  that  the  three  preceding  arguments  do  not  contradict  the  primi- 
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the  Gospel  from  the  original  disciples  of -the  Lord  Jesus  (ii.  3)/ 
whereas  St.  Paul  declares  tliat  the  Gospel  was  not  taught  him  hy 
man,  hut  hy  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal.  i.  11,  12);  fifthly, 
that  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  always  begin  with  his  name,  and  always 
specify  in  the  salutation  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.* 

Several  very  able  modern  critics  have  agreed  with  Luther  in 
assigning  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  to  Apollos,  chiefly  because 
we  know  him  to  have  been  a  learned  Alexandrian  Jew,*  and  be¬ 
cause  he  fulfills  the  other  conditions  mentioned  above,  as  required 
by  the  internal  evidence.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  opinion, 
since  it  is  not  based  on  external  testimony,  and  since  Barnabas 
fulfills  the  requisite  conditions  almost  equally  well. 

Finally,  we  may  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  which 
we  have  recorded,  we  need  not  scruple  to  speak  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture  by  its  canonical  designation,  as  “  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews.”  We  have  seen  that  Jerome  ex¬ 
presses  the  greatest  doubts  concerning  its  authorship :  Origen 
also  says,  “the  writer  is  known  to  God  alone  the  same  doubts 
are  expressed  by  Eusebius  and  by  Augustine :  yet  all  these  great 
writers  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Epistle  as  the  words  of  Paul. 
In  fact,  whether  written  by  Barnabas,  by  Luke,  by  Clement,  or 
by  Apollos,  it  represented  the  views,  and  was  impregnated  by  the 
influence,  of  the  great  Apostle,  whose  disciples  even  the  chief  of 
these  Apostolic  men  might  well  be  called.  By  their  writings,  no 
less  than  by  his  own,  he  being  dead  yet  spake. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed 
to  Jewish  converts,  who  were  tempted  to  apostatise  from  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  return  to  Judaism.  Its  primary  object  was  to  check 
this  apostasy,  by  showing  them  the  true  end  and  meaning  of  the 
Mosaic  system,  and  its  symbolical  and  transitory  character. 

tive  opinion  that  the  Epistle  contained  the  embodiment  of  St.  Paul’s  sentiments  by  the 
pen  of  Luke  or  Clement. 

1  Some  have  argued  that  this  could  not  have  been  said  by  Barnabas,  because  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  tradition  mentioned  bj"  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Barnabas  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  of  Christ.  But  this  tradition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  be¬ 
tween  Barnabas  and  Barsabas  ( Acts  i.  23).  Tertullian  speaks  of  Barnabas  as  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles,  “qui  ab  Apostolis  didicit.” — De  Pudic.  c.  20. 

*  We  have  not  mentioned  here  the  mistakes  which  some  suppo-e  the  writer  to  haye 
made  conceding  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Temple  and  the  official  duties  of  the 
High  Priest.  These  difficulties  will  be  discussed  in  the  notes  upon  the  passaps  where 
they  occur.  They  are  not  of  a  kind  which  tend  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  upon 
one  more  than  upon  another  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned. 

®  Acts  xviii.  24. 
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Tliey  are  taught  to  look  through  the  shadow  to  the  substance, 
through  the  type  to  the  antitype.  But  the  treatise,  though  first 
called  forth  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hebrew  converts,  was  not  de¬ 
signed  for  their  instruction  only.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  chosen 
this  occasion  to  enlighten  the  Universal  Church  concerning  the 
design  of  the  ancient  covenant,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Scriptures.  Nor  could  the  memory  of  St.  Paul  be  enshrined 
in  a  nobler  monument,  nor  his  mission  on  earth  be  more  fitly 
closed,  than  by  this  inspired  record  of  the  true  subordination  of 
Judaism  to  Christianity. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.^ 

„  ,  ^  ,  God,^  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  i. 

maMn  the‘per°  maiiners  spake  of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the 
BouofHisboN.  pj.Qp]^g|g^  hath®  in  these  last  days^  spoken  2 

unto  us  by®  His  son,  whom  He  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  by  whom  also  He  made  the  universe;®  who  be-  3 
ing  an  emanation^  of  His  glory,  and  an  express®  image 

^  We  have  the  following  circumstances  to  fix  the  date  of  this  Epistle: — 

(1.)  The  Temple  of  .Jerusalem  was  standing,  and  the  seiwices  going  on  undisturbed  (vii. 
21,  xiii.  11 — 1-3).  Hence  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  A.  d.  70. 

(2.)  Its  author  was  at  libei'ty  in  Italy;  and  Timotheus  was  just  liberated  from  impris¬ 
onment  (xiii.  23,  24).  If  St.  Paul  wrote  it,  this  would  fix  the  date  at  63;  but  as  we  do  not 
hear  that  Timotheus  was  then  imprisoned  in  Italy  (either  in  Acts,  or  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  where  allus'ons  might  be  expected  to  the  fact),  it  would  seem  more  probable 
that  his  imprisonment  here  mentioned  took  place  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  death;  and 
that  he  was  liberated  after  the  death  of  Nero.  This  would  place  the  date  of  the  Epistle  in 
A.  D.  68  or  69,  if  our  chronology  be  correct:  see  Chronol.  Table  in  Appendix. 

(3.)  This  date  agrees  with  ii.  3,  which  places  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  among  those 
who  had  not  seen  our  Lord  in  the  flesh;  for  the  “  wt”  there  plainly  includes  the  readers  as 
well  as  the  writer. 

2  In  order  to  mark  the  difference  of  style  and  character  between  this  and  the  preceding 
Epistles,  the  translator  has  in  this  Epistle  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  language 
of  the  Authorized  Version. 

^  The  Hellenistic  peculiarity  of  using  the  aorist  for  the  perfect  (which  is  not  uncommon 
in  St.  Paul’s  writings,  see  Rom.  xi.  30,  and  Phil.  iii.  12)  is  very  frequent  in  this  Epistle. 

*  The  best  MSS.  have  the  singular.  It  should  perhaps  rather  be  translated  “in  the  end 
of  these  diys,"  these  dxys  being  contrasted  with  the  future  period,  the  world  to  come. 

^  The  preposition  means  more  than  “ij”  (so  in  preceding  verse);  in  the  person  of  Bis 
Son  would  be  more  accurate. 

“The  worlds:’’  so  xi.  3. 

’’  Not  ^'■brightness  (A.  V.),  but  emanation,  as  of  light  from  the  sun.  The  word  and  idea 
occur  in  Philo. 

Literally,  impression,  as  of  a  seal  on  wax.  The  same  expression  is  used  by  Philo  con¬ 
cerning  “the  Eternal  Word.’’ 
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of  his  substance,’  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  made  purifica¬ 
tion^  for  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high;  being  made  so  much  greater  than 

4  the  Angels,  as  He  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they. 

5  For  to  which  of  the  Angels®  said  He  at  fhan'the'Angeis. 
any  time,  “  Thou  art  my  son^  this  day  have  I  begotten 

6  thee;'"'^  and  again,  “/  ivill  he  to  him  a  father^  and  he 
shall  he  to  me  a  sonf"^  But  wdien  He  bringeth  back® 
the  First-begotten  into  the  World,  He  saith,  And  let 

7  all  the  Angels  of  God  worship  himT'^  And  of  the  an¬ 
gels  He  saith.  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits^  and  his 
ministers  flames  of  flreT^  But  unto  the  Son  He  saith, 

8  “  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  a  scepter  of 
righteousness  is  the  scepter  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast 

9  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  Therefore  God, 
even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  glad- 

It)  ness  above  thy  fellows."'^  And  Thou,  Lord,  in  the 
beginning  didst  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
11  heavens  are  the  ivorks  of  thine  hand.  They  shall  perish, 

1  Not  "person"  (  A.  V.),  but  substance.  Cf.  xi.  1;  and  see  note  on  iii.  14. 

»  The  “  bv  Himself”  and  “  our  ”  of  T.  R.  are  not  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. 

’  The  Law  (according  to  a  Jewish  tradition  frequently  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament) 
was  delivered  by  angels  (Acts  vii.  S3;  Gal.  iii.  19;  Heb.  ii.  3).  Hence  the  emphasis  here 
laid  upon  the  inferioity  of  the  angels  to  the  Messiah,  whence  follows  the  inferiority  of  the 
Law  to  the  Gospel.  This  inference  is  expressed  ii.  3.  *  Ps.  ii.  7  (LXX). 

5  2  Sam.  vii.  14  (LXX).  (originally  spoken  of  Solomon,  in  whom  we  see  a  type  of  Christ. 
(Cf.  Ps.  Ixxii). 

®  This  is.  literally  translated,  when  He  shall  have  brought  back,  not  again,  when  Ik  has 
brought  back.  The  ascension  of  Christ  having  been  mentioned,  His  return  to  judge  the 
world  follows. 

t  This  quotation  forms  an  exception  to  Bleek’s  assertion  that  the  quotations  in  this  Epis¬ 
tle  are  always  from  the  Alexandrian  text  of  the  LXX.  It  is  from  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  verba¬ 
tim  according  to  the  MSS.  followed  by  the  T.  R.;  but  not  according  to  the  Codex  Alex., 
which  reads  “  sons,”  instead  of  “  angels.”  The  LXX.  hero  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
which  entirelv  omits  the  words  here  quoted.  The  passage  where  the  quotation  occurs  is 
at  the  conelufion  of  the  final  song  of  Moses,  where  he'is  describing  God’s  vengeance  upon 
His  enemies.  It  seems  here  to  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense  to  the  last  judgment. 

»  Ps.  civ.  4.  Quoted  according  to  LXX.  The  Hebrew  is,  “  Who  maketh  the  winds  His 
messengers,  and  the  flames  His  ministers.”  But  the  thought  expressed  here  is,  that  God 
employs  His  angels  in  the  Physical  operations  of  the  universe,  “Spirits,”  is  equivalent  to 
“  winds,”  as  at  John  iii.  8,  and  Gen.  viii.  1.  (LXX).  f  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7.  (LX.K). 
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hut  thou  remainest }  and  they  all  shall  wax  old.,  as  doth  12 
a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up  and 
they  shall  he  changed  ",  hut  thou  art  the  same,  and  ihy 
years  shall  not 

But  to  which  of  the  angels  hath  He  said  at  any  time,  13 
“  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool?''^  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  14 
sent  forth  to  execute  [His]  service,  for^  the  sake  of 
those  who  shall  inherit  salvation  ? 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  ii. 
to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time 
Ave  should  let  them  slip.^  For  if  the  word  declared  by  2 
angels*^  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  diso¬ 
bedience  received  a  due  req^uital ;  how  shall  we  escape,  3 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  which  was  declared  , 
at  first  by  the  Lord,  and  was  established®  unto  us’  on 
firm  foundations  by  those  who  heard  Him,  God  also  4 
bearing  them  Avitness  both  with  signs  and  wonders  and 
divers  miracles,  and  with  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Avhich  He  distributed®  according  to  His  OAvn  AviU. 

For  not  unto  angels  hath,  he  subjected  the  world®  to  5 
come,  whereof  we  speak.  But  one  in  a  certain  place  6 
testified  saying,  “  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  ? 

For  a  little  while^^  thou  hast  made  him  lower  than  the  7 

1  Ps.  cii.  26  —  28.  (LXX).  It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  this  description,  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  original  to  God,  is  here  without  hesitation  applied  to  Christ. 

“  Ps.  cx.  1.  (LXX).  Applied  to  the  Messiah  by  our  Lord  himself,  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ii. 
35),  and  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  25). 

“  The  A.  V.  “  to  minister  for  then  is  incorrect.. 

*  The  active  signification  here  given  in  A.  V.  is  defended  by  Buttman  and  Wabt. 

®  Viz.  the  Mosaic  Law.  See  the  note  on  i.  5. 

“  The  verb  means,  was  established  on  frm  gremnd. 

On  the  inferences  from  this  verse,  see  above,  p.  916. 

*  Distributed.”  Compare  1  Cot.  xii.  11. 

The  world  to  come  here  corresponds  with  the  city  to  come  of  xiii.  14.  The  subjection  of 
this  to  the  Messiah  (though  not  yet  accomplished,  see  verse  9)  was  another  proof  of  His 
superiority  to  the  angels. 

10  The  phrase  may  mean  in  a  small  degree,  or  for  a  short  time  ;  the  former  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  latter  meaning  is  taken  here,  as  we  see  from  verse  9. 
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8  angels;  thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glorij  and  honor, ^ 
thou  hast  ;put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feeV'^ 
For  in  that  He  ‘■'■put  all  things  in  subjection''''  under 
Him,  He  left  nothing  that  should  not  be  put  under  Him. 

But  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  in  sub-  The  huniiliatioa 

1  1  1  1  T  Jesus  was 

9  jection  under  Him.  But  we  behold  '^^sus,  n^dfui^uat^iie 
who  was  “/or  a  little  while  made  lower 

the  angels,''  crowned  through ^  the  suffering 
of  death  with  glory  and  honor ;  that  by  the  free  gift 

10  of  God  He  might  taste  death  for  all  men.  For  it  be¬ 
came  Him,  through^  whom  are  all  things,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing^  many  sons  unto  glo¬ 
ry,  to  consecrate®  by  sufferings  the  captain^  of  their 
salvation. 

11  For  both  He  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  that  are® 


sanctified,  have  all  one  Father ;  wherefore,  He  is  not 

12  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying,  “/^r^7Z  declare 
thy  name  to  my  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
luill  I  sing  praises  unto  thee."  ®  And  again,  “/  will  put 
my  trust  in  Him;  lo,  I  and  the  children  which  God  hath 

13  given  me."^^  Forasmuch  then  as  '■  the  children  are 

1  The  T.  R.  inserts  here  what  we  find  in  A-  V and  hast  set  him  over  (he  worhs  of  thy 


feancZs,  but  this  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 

2  Ps  viii.  5—7  (LXX).  Quoted  also  (with  a  slight  variation)  as  referring  to  our  Lord, 
1  Cor' XV  *27  and  Eph.  i.  22.  The  Hebrew  Psalmist  speaks  of  mankind,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment ‘teac’hes’ us  to  apply  his  words  in  a  higher  sense  to  Christ,  the  representative  of  glorL 

3  Compare  Phil.  u.  8,  9. 

fied  humanity.  t--  . 

4  Compare  Rom.  xi.  36,  and  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  God  is  here  described  as  the  First  Cause 

(“by  whom”),  and  the  Sustainer  (“through  whom”)  of  the  Universe. 

“  For  the  grammar  here  we  may  refer  to  Acts  xi.  12.  ^  , 

s  Literally  to  bring  to  the  appointed  accomplishment,  to  develope  the  full  idea  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  to  consummate.  The  latter  word  would  be  the  best  translation,  if  it  were  not  so  unus- 
uai  as  applied  to  persons;  but  the  word  consecrate  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  is 

employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  translation  of  this  verb,  vii.  28.  -.u  t  i 

^  diplain.  Those  who  are  being  saved  are  here  represented  as  an  army,  with  Jesus  lead¬ 
ing  them  on.  Compare  xii.  2. 

s\^itevA\\v,  who  are  in  the  process  of  sanctification.  „  tt„ 

.  Ps  xxii  23  (LXX.  with  a  slight  change  in  the  verb  for  “declare.”)  Heie  again  the 
Messianic  application  of  this  Psalm  (which  is  not  apparent  in  the  original)  is  very 


from  h.  viii.  IT,  »  m  EnglUh  »  b.  brokoo  into  two 

(which  destroys  the  sense),  if  the  intermediate  words  “and  again”  (which  are  not  in  the 
LXX.)  be  inserted.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  suspected  that  they  have  here  been  introduced 
into  the  MSS.,  by  an  error  of  transcription,  from  the  line  above. 
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partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  He  also  himself  likewise  14 
took  part  of  the  same,  that  by  death  He  might  destroy 
the  lord  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil ;  and  might  deliver  15 
them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  For  truly.  He  giveth  His  aid,^  16 
not  unto  angels,  but  unto  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Wherefore,  it  behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  made  17 
like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  become  a  merci- 
fuH  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  the  things  of  God,  to 
make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  where-  18 
as  He  hath  himself  been  tried®  by  sufering,  He  is  able 
to  succor  them  that  are  in  trial. 

t 

Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  a  iii. 
heavenly  calling,  consider  the  apostle^  and  High  Priest 
of  our  Confession,®  Christ®  Jesus;  who  was  faithful  to  2 
Him  that  appointed  Him,  as  Moses  also  was  '■'■faithful 
in  all  the  household  of  God.  ^  For  greater  glory  is  due  3 
to  Him  than  unto  Moses,  inasmuch  as  the  founder  of 
the  household  is  honored  above  the  household.  For  4 
every  household  hath  some  founder;  but  He  that  hath 
founded  all  things  is  God.  And  Moses  indeed  was 
'•'‘faithful  in  all  the  household  of  God''''  as  “a  ServanV^ 
appointed  to  testify  the  words  that  should  be  spoken 
[unto  him]:  but  Christ  as  "-a  Son"^  over  His  own 
household. 

1  The  verb  means  to  assist  here.  So  it  is  used  in  Sirach  iv.  12.  The  A.  V.  mistrans¬ 
lates  the  present  tense  as  past. 

*  P  erhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  translate  that  He  might  become  merciful,  and  a  faith¬ 
ful,  &c. 

«  Literally,  hath  suffered  when  in  trial.  This  verb  does  not  mean  usually  to  be  tempted 
to  sin,  but  to  be  tried  by  affliction.  Cf.  1  Cor.  x.  13,  and  James  i.  2.  Hence  it  is  better  not 
to  translate  it  by  temptation,  which,  in  modern  English,  conveys  only  the  former  idea.  A 
perplexity  may  perhaps  be  removed  from  some  English  readers  by  the  information  that 
St.  James’s  direction  to  count  it  all  joy  when  we  fall  into  divers  tempieitixmsf  is,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  an  admonition  to  rejoice  in  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake. 

<  Apostle  is  here  used  in  its  etymological  sense  for  one  sent  forth. 

^  For  “confession”  compare  iv.  14  and  x.  23. 

‘  We  have  not  departed  here  from  the  T.  R. :  but  the  best  MSS  omit  “  Christ.” 

t  Numbers  xii.  7  (LXX).  “  My  servant  Moses  is  faithful  in  all  my  household.”  The 
metaphor  is  of  si  faithful  steward  presiding  over  his  master’s  household. 

«  “  Servant,”  quoted  from  the  same  verse,  Numbers  xii.  7  (LXX).  (See  above.)  ; 

*  See  the  quotations  in  i.  6. 
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And  His  liouseliold  are  we,  if  we  hold  Naming  ag.aiB,t 
fast  our  confidence,  and  the  rejoicing  of  our 
hope,  firmly  unto  the  end.  Wherefore,  as  the  Holy 

7  Spirit  saith,  “  To-day  if  ye  hear  his  voice^  harden  not 

8  your  hearts  as  in  the  provocation^  in  the  day  of  tempt- 

9  ation  in  the  ivilderness  /  ivhen  your  fathers  tempted 

10  7??e,  proved  me,  and  saiv  my  luorks  forty  years.  Where¬ 
fore  I  ivas  grieved  luith  that  generation,  and  said.  They 
do  alway  err  in  their  hearts,  and  they  ^  have  not  known 

11  my  ivays.  So  I  sware  in  my  ivrath.  They  shall  not  en- 

12  ter  into  my  rest.^  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be 
in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing 

13  from  the  living  God.  But  exhort  one  another  daily 
while  it  is  called  To-day,  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened 

14  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  For  we  are  made 
partakers^  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  our  first  foundation^ 
firmly  u«to  the  end. 

15  When  it  is  said,  “  To-day  if  ye  hear  his  voice,  harden 

16  not  your  hearts  as  iii  the  provocation,''''- — ^who®  were 
they  that,  though  they  had  heard,  did  provoke  ?  Were 
they  not  alH  whom  Moses  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt? 

17  And  with  whom  was  He  grieved  forty  years?  Was  it 
not  with  them  that  had  sinned,  whose  carcasses'^  fell  in 

18  the  wilderness?  And  to  whom  sware  He  that  they 


1  They  is  emphatic. 

*  The  above  quotation  is  from  Ps.  xcv.  7 — 11.  mainly  according  to  the  Codex  Alexan^ 
drinus  of  the  LXX.,  hut  not  entirely  so,  the  Jorty  years  interpolated  in  verse  9th  being 
the  principal,  though  not  the  only  variation.  The  peculiar  use  of  “  if”  here  (and  iv.  3) 
is  a  Hebraism. 

3  “  Partakers.”  Compare  iii.  1  and  vi.  4  (“partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ”). 

«  Literally,  ihe  beginnlny  of  our  foundation.  The  original  meaning  of  the  latter  word  is 
(hat  whereon  anything  else  stands,  or  is  supported;  hence  it  acquired  tlie  meaning  of  sub¬ 
stantia  or  substance  (in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  term).  Cf.  Heb.  1.  3,  and  xi.  1; 
hence,  again,  that  of  ground,  nearly  in  tlie  sense  of  subject-matter  (2  Cor.  ix.  4;  2  Cor. 
xi.  17).  There  is  no  passage  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  need  necessarily  be  trans¬ 
lated  “  confidence  ;  "  although  it  seems  to  have  the  latter  meaning  in  some  passages  of  the 
LXX.  cited  by  Bleek;  and  it  is  also  so  used  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  by  Polybius. 

3  V/e  follow  the  accentuation  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  Griesbach,  &c. 

®  The  inference  is  that  Christians,  though  delivered  by  Christ  from  bondage,  would 
nevertheless  perish  if  they  did  not  persevere  (see  verses  6  and  14).  The  interrogation  is 
not  observed  in  A.  V. 

t  Literally,  limbs;  but  the  word  is  used  by  the  LXX.  for  carcasses.  Numbers  xiv.  82. 
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should  not  enter  into  His  rest,  but  to  them  that  were 
disobedient  ?  ^  And^  we  see  that  they  could  not  enter,  19 
because  of  unbelief.^ 

Therefore  let  us  fear,  since  a  promise  stilH  remaineth  iv. 
of  entering  into  His  rest,  lest  any  of  you  should  be 
found  ^  to  come  short  of  it.  For  we  have  received  2 
glad  tidings  as  well  as  they ;  but  the  report  which  they 
heard  did  not  profit  them,  because  it®  met  no  belief  in 
thfi  hearers.  For  we,  that  have  believed,  are  enter-  3 
ing  into  the  [promised]  rest.  And  thus  tie  hath  said, 

“  So  I siuare  in  my  ivratli^  They  shall  NOT  enter  into  my 
restT'^  Although  His  works  were  finished,  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  He  hath  spoken  in  a  4 
certain  place  of  the  seventh  day  in  thiswise,  And  5 
God  did  REST  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His 
tvorksf'^  and  in  this  place  again  They  shall  NOT 
enter  into  my  restT^  Since  therefore  it  still  remaineth  6 
that  some  must  enter  therein,  and  they  who  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  glad  tidings  thereof  entered  not,  because 
of  disobedience^®.  He  again  fixeth  a  certain  day —  7 
“  TO-DA  Y" — declaring  in  David,  after  so  long  a  time 
(as  hath  been  said),  “  To-day  if  ye  hear  His  voice, 

•  Not  "  that  believed  not"  (A.  V.)  See  note  on  Rom.  xi.  30. 

“  '•'And"  not  “  So"  (A.  V.) 

3  The  allusion  is  to  the  refusal  of  the  Israelites  to  believe  in  the  good  report  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  brought  by  the  spies.  (Numbers  xiii.  and  xiv.) 

1  “  Still  remaineth.”  Compare  “  remaineth,”  verses  6  and  9.  The  reasoning  is  ex¬ 
plained  bj'  what  follows,  especially  verses  6 — 8.  ^  Should  be  seen. 

“  Literally,  it  teas  not  mixed  with  belief.  The  other  reading  would  mean,  “  the5'  were  not 
united  by  belief  to  its  hearers,”  where  its  hearers  must  mean  the  spies,  who  had  reported 
what  they  had  heard  of  the  richness  of  the  land.  Tischendorf,  in  his  2d  edition,  retains 
the  T.  R. 

^  The  A.  V.  here  strangely  departs  from  the  correct  translation  which  it  adopts  above 
(iii.  11).  8  Gen.  ii.  2  (LXX.)  slightly  altered. 

8  The  meaning  of  this  is, — God’s  rest  wms  a  perfect  rest, — He  declai-ed  His  intention 
that  His  people  should  enjoy  His  rest, — that  intention  has  not  yet  been  fulfiUed, — its  ful¬ 
fillment  therefore  is  still  to  come. 

“  Here  it  is  said  they  entered  not  because  of  disobedience ;  in  iii.  19,  because  of  unbelief; 
but  this  does  not  justify  us  in  translating  these  different  Greek  expressions  (as  in  A.  V.V 
by  the  same  English  word.  The  rejection  of  the  Israelites  was  caused  both  by  unbelief 
and  by  disobedience  j  the  former  being  the  source  of  the  latter. 
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8  harden  7iot  your  hearts^  For  if  Joshua  had  given  them 
rest,  God  would  not  speak  afterwards  of  another  day. 

9  Therefore  there  still  remaineth  a  Sabbath-rest^  for  the 

10  people  of  God.  For  he  that  is  entered  into  God’s  rest, 
must^  himself  also  rest  from  his  labors,  as  God  did 

11  from  His.  Let  us  therefore  strive  to  enter  into  that 
rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  diso¬ 
bedience.® 

12  For  the  word  of  God^  liveth  and  worketh, 
and  is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  yea,  to  the®  inmost  parts  thereof,  and  judging 

13  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the  heart.  Neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight. 
But  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

14  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  chnstis^aHigh 

Priest,  who  hath  passed®  through  the  heav-  our* 

ens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast 

15  our  confession.  For  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  that 
cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  who  bore  in  all  things  the  likeness  of  our  trials,' 

16  yet  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

V.  For  every  High  Priest  taken  from  among  men,  is 
'  ordained  to  act  on  behalf  of  men  in  the  things  of  God, 


>  Strictly,  a  Icei-phig  of  Sabbnticnl  rest. 


i;  the  aorist  used  for  perfect.  To  complete  the  argument  of  th.s 

•’  ...  _ _ nfryijJe.  have  never  vet  emoyed  this  per- 


1  See  note  on  ii.  18. 
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that  he  may  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins ;  and  is  2 
able  to  bear  with  the  ignorant^  and  erring,  being  him¬ 
self  also  encompassed  with  infirmity.  And  by  reason  3 
thereof,  he  is  bound,  as  for  the  people^,  so  also  for  ■ 
himself,  to  make  offering  for  sins.  And  no  man  taketh  4 
this  honor  on  himself,  but  he  that  is^  called  by  God, 
as  was  Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  Himself,  to  5 
be  made  an  High  Priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  Him 
“  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten  TheeT^  As  6 
He  saith  also  in  another  place,  “  Thou  art  a  priest  for¬ 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec}  Who  in  the  days  7  ‘ 
of  His  flesh  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with 
strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  Him  that  could  save  Him 
from  death,  and  was  heard  because  He  feared  God;® 
and  though  He  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience 8  . 
by  suffering.  And  when  his  consecration®  was  accom-  9 
plished.  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to 
all  them  that  obey  Him  ;  having  been  named  by  God  10 
an  High  Priest  “  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.'" 

The  readers  are  Of  whom  I  have  many  things  to  say,  and  11 
their  decline  in  hard  ot  interpretation,  since  ye  have  s;rown 

spiritual  under-  '  */  o 

standing,  clull  in  Understanding.^®  For  when  ye  ought,  12 
after  so  long  a  time,^^  to  be  teachers,  ye  need  again  to 
be  taught  yourselves,  whaP^  are  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God;  and  ye  have  come  to  need  milk, 

^  The  sin-offerings  were  mostly  for  sins  of  ignorance.  See  Leviticus,  chap.  v. 

2  See  Levit.  chap.  iv.  and  chap.  ix. 

®  If  (with  the  best  MSS.)  we  omit  the  article,  the  translation  will  be,  “  hut  when  called 
by  God''  which  does  not  alter  the  sense. 

<  Ps.  ii.  7  (LXX.)  ®  Ps.  cx.  4  (LXX.) 

6  “  Fear”  here  means  the  fear  of  God:  Compare  “  God-fearing  men,”  Acts  ii.  5.  The 
sentiment  corresponds  remarkably  with  that  of  chap.  xii.  6 — 11. 

’’  There  is  a  junction  here  of  words  of  similar  sound  and  parallel  me.aning,  with  which 
the  readers  of  jEschylus  and  Herodotus  are  familiar.  See  Alsch.  Again,  and  Herod,  i.  207. 

®  Compare  ii.  10,  and  the  note  there. 

0  “  Have  grown,”  implying  that  they  had  declined  from  a  more  advanced  state  of  Chris¬ 
tian  attainment. 

1“  Literally,  ”  in  their  hearing.  Compare  Acts  xvii.  20,  and  Mat.  xiii.  15. 

»  Literally,  because  rf  the  time,  viz.  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  j'our  conversion. 
See  the  precefling  introductory  remarks,  p.  910. 

We  accentuate  with  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  &c. 
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13  instead  of  meatd  For  every  one  that  feeds  on  milk  is 
ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  righteousness,  for  he  is  a 

14  babe ;  but  meat  is  for  men  full  grown,  who,  through 
habit,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  know  good  from 
evil. 

vi.  Therefore  let  me  leave  the  rudiments  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  go  on  to  its  maturity;  not^  l^iyhig  agaiii' 
the  foundation, — of  Repentance  from  dead  works,^  and 

2  Faith  towards  God; — Baptism,®  Instruction,^  and  Lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands  — and  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
Judgment  everlasting. 

3  And  this  I  will  do®  if  God  permit.  For  it  of  the 

danger  of  aposta- 

4  is  impossible'^  again  to  renew  unto  repent- 

ance  those  who  have  been  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  been  made  partakers 

5  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  goodness  of  the 
word  of  God,®  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,® 

6  and  afterwards  have  fallen  away;  seeing  they^®  crucify 

1  The  adjective  does  not  mean  '^strong"  (A.  V.)  hut  solid,  opposed  to  liquid  We  use 
meat  for  solid  food  in  general. 

2  Dead  works  here  may  mean  either  sinful  works  (cf.  Eph.  ii,  1,  “  dead  in  sins,”)  or  legal 
•works;  but  the  former  meaning  seems  to  correspond  better  with  the  “  repentance  ”  here, 
and  with  ix.  14. 

3  We  take  the  punctuation  sanctioned  by  Chrysostom. 

^  This  was  the  Catechetical  Instimction  which,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  followed  baptism,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  p.  400 

^  This  is  mentioned  as  following  baptism.  Acts  viii.  17 — 19,  xix.  6,  and  other  places. 

‘  Or,  let  me  do,  if  we  read  with  the  best  MSS. 

1  A  reason  is  here  given  by  the  writer,  why  he  will  not  attempt  to  teach  his  readers  the 
rudiments  of  Christianitj'- over  again;  namely,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt,  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  such  instruction,  to  recall  those  who  have  renounced  Christianity  to  repentance. 
The  impossibility  which  he  speaks  of,  has  reference  (it  should  be  observed)  only  to  human 
agents;  it  is  only  said  that  all  human  means  of  acting  on  the  heart  have  been  exhausted  in 
such  a  case.  Of  course  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  Divine  power.  Even  in  the  passage,  x. 
26 — 31  (which  is  much  stronger  than  the  present  passage)  it  is  not  said  that  such  apos¬ 
tates  are  never  brought  to  repentance:  but  only  that  it  cannot  be  expected  thej"' ever 
should  be.  Both  passages  were  much  appealed  to  by  the  Novatians,  and  some  have 
thought  that  this  was  the  cause  which  so  long  prevented  the  Latin  Church  from  receiving 
this  Epistle  into  the  Canon. 

*  i.  e.  have  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  promises. 

>  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come  appear  to  denote  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  gifts.  They  properly  belonged  to  the  “  world  to  come,” 

1®  These  apostates  to  Judaism  crucified  Christ  afresh,  inasmach.  tes  they  virtually  gave 
their  approbation  to  His  crucifixion,  by  joining  His  crucifiers. 
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to  themgelves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to 
an  open  shame.  For  the  earth,  when  it  hath  drunk  in  7 
the  rain  that  falleth  oft  upon  it,  if  it  bear  herbs  profita¬ 
ble  to  those  for  whom  it  is  tilled,  partaketh  of  God’s  ; 
blessing ;  but  if  it  bear  thorns  and  thistles,  it  is  counted  8 
worthless  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  its  end  is  to  be  . 
and  reminded  of  bumed.  But,  bcloved,  I  am  persuaded  bet-  9 
perseTerance.  tcr  thiiigs  of  you,  aud  thiugs  that  accompany 
salvation,  though  I  thus  speak.  For  God  is  not  un-  10 
righteous  to  forget  your  labor,  and  the  love^  which  ye 
have  shown  to  His  name,  in  the  services  ye  have  ren¬ 
dered  and  still  render  to  the  saints.  But  I  desire  11 
earnestly  that  every  one  of  you  might  show  the  same  ^ 
zeal,  to  secure  the  full  possession^  of  your  hope  unto  the 
end;  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  follow  the  example  12 
of  them  who  through  faith  and  steadfastness  inherit  the 
promises.  For  God  when  He  made  promise  to  Abra-  13 
ham,  because  He  could  swear  by  no  greater,  sware  by 
Himself,  saying,  “  Verily,  blessing  I  mill  bless  thee,  and  14 
multiphjing  I  will  multiply  tliee;''^  and  so,  having  stead-  15 
lastly  endured,'^  he  obtained  the  promise.  For  men,  16 
indeed,  swear  by  the  greater ;  and  their  oath  establish- 
eth^  their  word,  so  that  they  cannot  gainsay  it.  Where-  17 
fore  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the 
heirs  of  'the  promise  the  immutability  of  His  counsel, 
set  an  oath  between  himself  and  them that  by  two 
immutable  things,  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  18 
lie,  we  that  have  fled  [to  Him]  for  refuge  might  have 

'  “  Labor”  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

2  Such  appears  the  meaning  of  the  word  here.  The  English  word  satisfaction,  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  uses,  bears  a  close  analogy  to  it. 

3  Gen.  xxii.  17  (LXX.  except  that  “thee"  is  put  for  “thy  seed”). 

*  Abraham’s  “  steadfast  endurance  ”  was  shown  just  before  he  obtained  this  promise,  in 
the  offering  up  of  Isaac. 

®  Literally,  their  oa  h  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  gainsaying,  unto  establishment  \of  their  leords]. 

®  The  verb  means  to  interpose  between  two  parties.  Bleek  gives  instances  of  its  use,  both 
‘transitively  and  intransitively.  The  literal  English  of  the  whole  phrase  is,  He  interposed 
with  an  oath  between  the  two  parties.  The  “  two  immutable  things  ”  are  God’s  promise, 
and  His  oath. 
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a  strong  encouragement'  to  hold  fast  the  hope  set  be- 

19  fore  us.  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 

20  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  entering  within  the  veil; 
whither  Jesus,  our  forerunner,  is  for  us  entered,  being 
made  '■'■an  High  Finest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
sedecy^ 


Vll. 


For  this  Melchisedec,®  ^'Idng  of  Salem Prenhood 
^'■priest  of  the  most  high  Godf^  who  met 
Abraham  returnin a;  from  the  slaughter  of  the  flistiiiguishctl 

^  ^  ^  from  the  Levitical 

kings  and  blessed  him,  to  whom  also  Abra-  P'^sthood  by  ua 

o  7  eteroju  uiiration 

2  ham  gave  '■'■  a  tenth  part  of  all — who  is  first, 

by  interpretation,  Kixg  of  Righteousness,®  and  second- 

3  ly,  king  of  Salem,"  Avhich  is  King  of  Peace — without 
father,  without  mother,  without  table  of  descent® — hav¬ 
ing^  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but 
made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God — remaineth  a  priest  for 
ever. 

4  Now  consider  how  great  this  man  was,  to  whom  even 
Abraham  the  patriarch  gave  a  tenth  of  the  choicest'® 

5  spoil.  And  truly  those  among  the  sons  of  Levi  wdio 
receive  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  have  a  command¬ 
ment  to  take  tithes  according  to  the  Law  from  the 
People,  that  is,  from  their  brethren,  though  they  come 

6  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham.  But  he,  whose  descent 


'  This  construction  of  the  ■words  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  ordinaiy  meaning  (see 
Heb.  xii.  6,  and  xiii.  2'2;  also  Heb.  iv.  14)  than  the  A.  V. 

^  Ps.  cx.  4,  quoted  above,  verse  6  and  verse  10,  and  three  times  in  the  next  chapter. 

®  The  following  p.assage  cannot  be  rightly  understood,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  through, 
out  that  Jlelchisedec  is  here  spoken  of,  not  as  an  historical  personage,  but  as  a  <y/>e  of 
Christ. 

<  Gen.  xiv.  18  (LXX.)  ‘  Gen.  xiv.  20  (LXX.) 

°  This  is  the  translation  of  his  Hebrew  name. 

^  Sdem  in  Hebrew  means  peace. 

8  “  Without  table  of  descent.”  This  explains  the  two  preceding  words ;  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  priesthood  of  .Melchisedec  was  not,  like  the  Levitical  priesthood,  dependent  on  his 
descent,  through  his  parents,  from  a  particular  famil}',  but  was  a  personal  office. 

•  Here,  as  in  the  previous  without  father”  and  “  without  mother,”  the  silence  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  interpreted  allegorically.  Scripture  mentions  neither  the  father  nor  mother,  neither 
the  birth  nor  death  of  Melchisedec. 

Such  is  the  sense  of  the  word  used  here. 
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is  not  counted  from  them,  taketh  tithes  from  Abraham, 
and  blessetld  the  possessor  of  the  promises.  Now  with-  7 
out  all  contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  greater.^ 
And  here,  tithes  are  received  by  men  that  die;  but  8 
there,  by  him  of  whom  it  is  testified®  that  he  liveth.  9 
And  Levi  also,  the  receiver  of  tithes,  hath  paid  tithes 
(so  to  speak)  b}d  Abraham ;  for  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  10 
of  his  father  when  Melchisedec  met  him. 

Now  if  all  things®  were  perfected  by  the  Levitical  11 
priesthood  (since  under  it®  the  people  hath  received  the 
Law),'^  what  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest 
should  rise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec''  and  not  be 
called  “after  the  order  of  Aaron?”  For  the  priesthood  12 
being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also 
of  the  Law.®  For  lie®  of  whom  these  things  are  spoken  13 
belongeth  to  another  tribe,  of  which  no  man  giveth  at¬ 
tendance^®  at  the  altar;  it  being  evident  that  our  Lord  14 
hath  ariseid^  out  of  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake 
nothing  concerning  priesthood.  And  this  is  far  more  1 5 
evident  when^®  another  priest  ariseth  after  the  likeness  16 
of  Melchisedec ;  who  is  made  not  under  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment,  but  with  the  power  of  an  imper-  17 
ishable  life;  for  it  is  testified^®  of  Him,  Thou  art  a 
priest  FOR  EVER  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  On  18 
the  one  hand,®'^  an  old  commandment  is  annulled,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  weak  and  profitless  (for  the  Law  perfected®®  19 

*  The  ver’os  sire  present-perfect.  ^  The  same  word  as  in  i.  4. 

3  Viz.  testified  in  Ps.  cx.  4.  “  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever.” 
not  ■‘m”  (A.  V.) 

3  The  term  Iiere  used,  a  word  of  very  frequent  occuiTence  and  great  significance  in  this 
Epistle,  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  English  “  Perfection.”  The  corresponding  verb 
denotes,  to  bring  a  iking  to  the  fullness  of  its  designed  development.  Compare  vii.  19,  and 
note  on  ii.  10. 

3  Under  its  conditions  and  ordinances.  Compare  viii.  6. 

’’  Such  is  the  tense  according  to  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

8  The  word  used  (as  often)  without  the  article  for  the  Law.  Cf.  note  on  Rom.  iii.  20. 

9  Viz.  the  Messiah,  predicted  in  Ps.  cx.  4.  The  verbs  are  present-perfect. 

Hath  arisen.  Compare  the  passage  of  Isaiah  quoted  Mat.  iv.  16. 

^9  If  here  meaning  if  as  is  the  case.  *8  xhe  best  MSS.  have  the  passive. 

The  particles  in  the  Greek  express  this  contrast.  The  overlooking  of  this  caused  the 
error  in  the  A.  V.  *8  Compare  note  on  verse  11. 
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nothing);  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  better  hope  is  brought 
in,  whereby  we  draw  near  unto  God. 

20  And  inasmuch  as  this  Priesthood  hath  the  confirma- 

21  tion  of  an  oath— (for  Those  priests  are  made  without 
an  oath,  but  lie  with  an  oath,  by  Him  that  said  unto 
Him,  “  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent^  Thou  art  a 

22  priest  forever'’^'^^ — insomuch  Jesus  is^  surety  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  covenant. 

23  And  they,  indeed,  are®  many  priests  [one  succeed¬ 
ing  to  another’s  office],  because  death  hindereth  their 

24  continuance.  But  He,  because  He  remaineth  forever, 

25  hath  no  successor  in  His  priesthood.^  Wherefore  also 
He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  in¬ 
tercession  for  them. 

26  For  such  an  High  PHest  became  us,  who  is  holy, 
harmless,  un defiled,  separate®  from  sinners,  and  ascend- 

27  ed  above  the  heavens.  Who  needeth  not  daily®,  as 


own  sins  and  then  for  the  People’s;  for  this  He  did 
28  once,  when  He  offered  up  Himself.  For  the  Law 

*  In  this  quotation  (again  repeated)  from  Ps.  cx.  4,  the  words  “  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec”  are  not  found  here  in  the  best  MSS. 

®  Not  “  ten.?  made  ”  (A.  V.),  but  has  become  or  is. 

3  Are,  or  hare  become,  not  “  were"  (A.  V.);  an  important  mistranslation,  as  the  present 
tense  sliows  that  the  Levitical  Priesthood  was  still  enduring  while  this  Epistle  was  written. 

<  Not  pnssinff  on  to  another. 

s  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  separation  from  all  contact  with  the  unclean,  which  was 
required  of  the  High  Priest;  who  (according  to  the  Talmud)  abstained  from  intercourse 
even  with  his  own  family,  for  seven  days  before  the  day  of  i^tonement. 

*  This  “cfuVy”  has  occasioned  much  perplexity,  for  the  High  Priest  only  offered  the 

sin-offerings  here  referred  to  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  Atonement.  (Levit.  xvi.  and 
Exod.  XXX.  7 — 10).  We  must  either  suppose  (with  Tholuck)  that  it  is  used  ior perpetually, 
i.  e.  year  after  year;  or  we  must  suppose  a  reference  to  the  High  Priest  as  taking  part  in 
the  occasional  sacrifices  made  by  all  the  Priests,  for  sins  of  ignorance  (Levit.  iv.);  or  we 
must  suppose  that  the  regular  acts  of  the  Priesthood  are  attributed  to  the  High  Priests 
as  representatives  and  heads  of  the  whole  order;  or  finally,  we  must  tike  “  High  Priests,” 
as  at  Mat.  ii.  4,  Acts  v.  24,  and  other  places,  for  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into 
which  the  Priests  were  divided,  who  officiated  in  turn.  This  latter  view  is  perhaps  the 
most  natural.  The  Priests  sacrificed  a  lamb  every  morning  and  evening,  and  offered  an 
offering  of  flour  and  wine  besides.  Philo  regards  the  lambs  as  offered  by  the  Priests  for 
the  people.,  and  the  flour  for  themselves.  He  also  says  the  High  Priest  offered  prayers  and 
swrifices  every  day.  t  Literally,  the  [ordinary]  Iliyh  Priests. 
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maketli  men  High  Priests,  who  have  infirmity ;  but  the 
word  of  the  oath  which  was  since  the  Law  ,  maketh 
the  Son,  who  is  consecrated^  for  evermore. 


The  Mosaic  Law  Now  this  is  tlio  sum  of  our  words.®  Weviii 
hie^ichyra^d ’’  havo  such  au  high  Priest,  who  hath  sat  down 
imperfect  shadow  Qii  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Maj- 

of  the  better  eov-  ®  •  •  p  j.1  O 

avahing  a?oLe-  ^stj  in  the  heavens ;  a  minister  ot  the  sane-  L 
meat, Christ.  4^  truc  tabemaclc,  which 

the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man.  For  every  High  Priest  3 
is  ordained®  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices;  wherefore  this 
High  Priest  also  must  have  somewhat®  to  offer.  Now^  4 
if  He  were  on  earth.  He  would  not  be  a  Priest  at  all®, 
since  the  Priests  are  they  that  make  the  offerings  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Law^;  who  minister  to  that  which  is  a  5 
figure^®  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  is 
admonished^^  by  God,  when  he  is  about  to  make  the 
tabernacle;  for  saith  He,  '‘'’that  thou  inolce  all 

things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the 
mount."  .  But  now  He  hath  obtained  a  higher  minis-  6 
try,  by  so  much  as  He  is  the  mediatori®  of  a  better  cov¬ 
enant,  which  is  enacted under  better  promises. 

For  if  thcat  first  covenant  were  faultless,  no  place  7 
would  be  sought^®  for  a  second;  whereas  He  findeth  8 
fauhd®,  and  saith  unto  them,  “  Behold.,  the  days  come., 


1  Viz.  the  oath  in  Ps.  cx.  4,  so  often  refen-ed  to  in  this  Epistle. 

^  Compare  ii.  10.  *  Literally,  the  things  u-hich  are  hting  spektn. 

<  Sanctuary.  Compare  ix.  12,  Huly  Place,  where  the  Greek  word  is  the  same, 
s  The  same  thing  is  said  v.  1. 

'  What  the  sacrifice  was  is  not  said  here,  but  had  been  just  before  mentioned  vii.  27. 

^  Now  (not  for)  is  according  to  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

8  “  Not  a  Priest  at  all”  The  translation  in  A.  V.  is  hardly  strong  enough. 

8  Our  Lord  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  Levitical  Priest¬ 
hood.  So  it  was  said  before,  vii.  14. 

'8  Viz.  the  Temple  ritual. 

Compare  Acts  x.  22,  and  Heb.  xi.  7.  '8  xxv.  40  (LXX.) 

*8  Moses  was  called  by  the  .lews  the  Mediator  of  the  Law.  See  Gal.  iii.  19,  and  note. 

M  Compare  vii.  11,  not  “  laas  established  ”  (A.  V.),  but  hath  been  or  is. 

15  Here  A.  V.  is  not  quite  correct. 

18  “  Findeth  fault  ”  refers  to  the  preceding  “  faultless.”  The  pronoun  should  be  joined 
with  “  saith.” 
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saitJi  the  Lord^  when  I  will  accomplish'^  for  the  house 
of  Israel  and  for  the  house  of  Judah  a  new  covenant. 

9  Not  according  to  the  covenant  ivhich  I  gave"^  unto  their 
fathers.,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  hy  the  hand  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  because  they  continued 
not  in  my  covenant.,  and  I  also  turned  my  face  from 

LO  them,  saith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  ivhich  I 
luill  make  unto  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord:  I  will  give^  my  laws  unto  their  mind,  and 
ivrite  them  upon  their  hearts  y  and  I  will  he  to  them  a 

11  God,  and  they  shall  he  to  me  a  people.  And  they  shall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbor^  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying,  Knoiv  the  Lord  j  for  all  shall  know  me, 

12  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful 
to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  in- 

13  iquities  will  I  remember  no  more.^'”^  In  that  He  saith 
“  H  new  covenant,'^  He  hath  made  the  first  old;  and 
that  vfhich  is  old®  and  stricken  in  years,  is  ready  to 
vanish  aivay. 


s:.  Now  the  first  covenant  also  had  ordinances  of  wor- 

2  ship,  and  its  Holy  Place  was  in  this  world. ^  For  a  tab¬ 
ernacle  was  made  [in  two  portions]  ;  the  first  (wherein 
was  the  candlestick®,  and  the  table®,  and  the  shew- 

3  bread  “),  which  is  called  the^^  sanctuary  ;  and,  behind 
the  second  veil,  the  tabernacle  called  the  Holy  of 


’  Here  another  verb  is  substituted  for  that  found  in  the  LXX.  The  preposition  denotes 
“  for,”  not  “  with  ”  (A.  V.) 

2  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  word  does  not  (like  the  English  covenant)  imply 
reciprocity.  It  properly  means  a  legal  disposition,  and  would  perhaps  be  better  translated 
dispensation  here.  A  covenant  between  two  parties  is  expressed  by  a  different  term.  I  he 
new  dispensation  is  a  gift  from  God,  rather  than  a  covenant  between  God  and  man  (see 
Gal.  iii.  15—20).  Hence  perhaps  the  other  alteration  of  verb  here,  as  well  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  note.  ’  “  Give,'' not  “  put  (A.  V.) 

*  The  best  MSS.  read  citizen  instead  of  nei(,hbnr,  which  does  not,  however,  alter  the 
6  jer.  xxxi.  31—34  (LXX.  with  the  above-mentioned  variations). 

=  The  first  refers  to  time  (growing  out  of  date),  the  second  to  the  weakness  of  old  age. 

7  “  The  sanctuary,”  not  “A  sanctuary  ”  (A.  V  ),  and  observe  the  order  of  the  words, 

showing  that  “in  this  world”  is  the  predicate. 

s  Exod.  XXV.  31,  and  xxxvii.  17.  »  Exod.  xxv.  23  and  xxxvn.  10 

10  Exod.  xxv.  30,  and  Levit-  xxiv.  5-  See  the  note  on 
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Holios,  having  the  golden  altar  of  incense  ,  and  the  4 
ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about  with  gold  , 
wherein^  was  the  golden  pot^  that  had  the  manna,  and 
Aaron’s  rod^  that  budded,  and  the  tables®  of  the  cove¬ 
nant;  and  over  it  the  cherubims"^  of  glory  shadowing  5 
the  Mercy-seat.®  Whereof  we  cannot  now  speak  par¬ 
ticularly.  Now  these  things  being  thus  ordered,  unto  6 
the  first  tabernacle  the  priests  go®  in  continually,  ac- 

1  “  Altar  of  incense.”  This  has  given  rise  to  much  perplexity.  According  to  Exod. 
XXX.  6,  the  Incense-altar  was  not  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  on  the  outer  side  of  the  veil 
which  separated  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  rest  of  the  Tabernacle.  Several  methods  of 
evading  tlie  difficulty  have  been  suggested;  amongst  others,  to  translye  the  word  by 
censer,  and  understand  it  of  the  censer  which  the  High  Priest  brought  into  the  Holy  of 

Holies  once  a  year;  but  this  was  not  kept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Moreover,  the  term  is 
used  for  the  Incense-altar  by  Philo  and  Josephus.  The  best  explanation  of  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  is  to  consider  that  the  Incense-altar,  though  not  wilhin  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  closely 
connected  therewith,  and  was  sprinkled  on  the  day  of  Atonement  with  the  same  blood 
with  which  the  High  Priest  made  atonement  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  See  Exod.  xxx. 
6—10,  and  Levit.  xvi.  11,  &c. 

“  Exod.  XXV.  11. 

=  Here  we  have  another  difficulty;  for  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron’s  rod  were  not  kept 
in  the  Ark,  in  Solomon’s  time,  when  it  contained  nothing  but  the  tables  of  tiie  Law.  See 
I  Kings  viii.  9,  2  Chron.  v.  10.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  were  originally  kept  in 
the  Ark.  Compare  Exod.  xvi.  33,  and  Numbers  xvii.  10,  where  they  are  directed  to  be 
laid  up  “  before  the  Lord,"  and  “  before  the  testimony"  \i.e.  the  tables  of  the  Law],  which 
indicates,  at  least,  a  close  juxtaposition  to  the  Ark.  More  generall  .-,  we  should  observe 
that  the  intention  of  the  present  passage  is  not  to  give  us  a  minute  and  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  but  to  allude  to  it  rhetorically ;  the  only  point 
insisted  upon  in  the  application  of  the  description  (see  verse  8),  is  the  sj-mbolical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Hence  the  extreme  anxiety  of  commentators  to  explain 
away  every  minute  inaccuracy  is  superfluous. 

<  Exod.  xvi.  32  &c.  ‘  Numbers  xvii.  10. 

»  Exod.  XXV.  16.  '  Exod.  xxv.  18. 

®  Exod.  xxv.  17.  This  is  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  for  Mercy-seat. 

“  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  here  appears  to  speak  as  if  the  Tabernacle  were  still  stand¬ 
ing.  Commentators  have  here  again  found  or  made  a  difficulty,  because  the  Temple  of 
He:  od  was  in  many  respects  different  from  the  Tabernacle,  and  especially  because  its 
Holy  of  Holies  did  not  contain  either  the  Ark,  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Cherubim,  or 
the  Mercy-seat  (all  which  had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezz.ar  with  Solomon’s  Temple), 
but  was  empty.  See  p.  665.  Of  course,  however,  there  was  no  danger  that  the  original 
readers  of  this  Epistle  should  imagine  that  its  writer  spoke  of  the  Tabernacle  as  still 
standing,  or  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  loss  of  its  most  precious  contents.  Manifestly 
he  is  speaking  oi  the  Sanctuary  of  the  First  Covenant  (see  ix.  1)  as  originally  ciesf^nerf. 
And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  existing  Temple-worship,  as  the  continuation  of  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle-worship,  which,  in  all  essential  points,  it  was.  The  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  difficulty)  have  mistranslated  many  verbs  in  the 
following  passage,  which  are  in  the  present  tense,  as  though  they  were  in  the  post  tense. 
Thus  we  have  "went,"  "offered,"  "were  offered,"  "they  offered"  (x.  1),  &c.  The  English 
reader  is  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  written  after  the  cessation  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple-worship. 
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7  complishing  the  offices^  of  their  worship.  But  into  the 
second  goeth  the  High  Priest  alone,  once  a  year,  not 
without  blood,  which  he  offereth  for  himself  and  for 

8  the  errors^  of  the  people.  Whereby  the  Holy  Spirit 
signifieth  that  the  way  into  the  Holy  Place  is  not  yet 
made  fully  manifest®,  while  still  the  outer*  tabernacle 

9  standeth.  But  it  is  a  figure  for  the  present  time®,  un¬ 
der®  which  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  offered  that  cannot 
perfect  the  purpose  of  the  w^orshiper,  according  to 

10  the  conscience  ;  ^  being  carnal  ordinances,  commanding 
meats  and  drinks,  and  diverse  washings,  imposed  until 
a  time  of  reformation.® 

11  But  when  Christ  appeared,  as  High  Priest  of  the 
good  things  to  come.  He  passed  through  the  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle®  not  made  with  hands 

12  (that  is,  not  of  man’s  building^®),  and  entered,  not  by 
the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  His  own  blood, 

1  Plural,  not  singular,  as  in  A.  V. 

*  “  Errors.”  Compare  v.  2,  and  the  note. 

5  On  the  mistranslation  in  A.  V.  see  note  9,  last  page.  It  may  be  asked,  how  could  it  be 
said,  after  Christ’s  ascension,  that  tke  wny  into  Vie  Holy  place  was  not  made  fully  manifest  ? 
The  explanation  is,  that  while  the  Temple-worship,  with  its  exclusion  of  all  but  the  High 
Priest  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  still  existed,  the  way  of  salvation  would  not  be  fully  man¬ 
ifest  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  outward  and  typical  observances,  instead  of  being 
thereby  led  to  the  Antitype. 

‘ e.  while  the  inner  is  separate  from  the  outer  tabernacle.  That  “  first  ”  has  this 
meaning  here  is  evident  from  ix.  2. 

6  The  A.  V.  here  interpolates  ‘‘  then "  in  order  to  make  this  correspond  with  the  mis¬ 
translated  tenses  already  referred  to. 

0  According  to  which  figure.  This  follows  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  adopted  by 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorfs  1st  edition;  it  suits  the  preposition  better  than 
the  other  reading,  to  which  Tischehdorf  has  returned  in  his  2nd  edition. 

’’  Perfect  the  wcnshiper,  according  to  the  conscience.  This  is  explained  x.  2,  as  equivalent 
to  “  the  worshipers,  once  purified,  would  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sin.”  The 
meaning  here  is  to  bring  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  of  his  worship,  viz.  remission 
of  sins.  It  is  not  adequately  represented  by  to  make  perfect,  as  we  have  before  remarked ; 
to  consummate  would  be  again  the  best  translation,  if  it  were  less  unusual. 

*  The  reading  of  this  verse  is  very  doubtful.  Tischendorf  in  his  2nd  edition  returns  to 
the  reading  of  the  T.  R.,  which  is  also  defended  by  De  Wefte.  But  Griesbach  and  Lach¬ 
mann  adopt  the  other  reading,  which  is  followed  in  our  translation.  The  construction  is 
literally,  im/xtsedwith  conditions  of  meals,  #c.,  until  a  time  of  reformation. 

»  This  greater  tabernacle  is  the  visible  heavens,  which  are  here  regarded  as  the  outer 
sanctuary. 

w  Literally,  this  building.  This  parenthesis  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  originally  a  marginal  gloss  upon  the  preceding  phrase. 
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once  for  all  into  the  Holy  Place,  having  obtained  an 
everlasting  redemption.^  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  13 
and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the 
unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purification  of  the  flesh;  how  14 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purify  our^  conscience  from  dead  works,  that  we  may 
worship  the  living  God. 

And  for  this  cause  He  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  testa-  15 
ment;  that  when  death  had^  made  redemption  for  the 
transgressions  under  the  first  testament,^  they  that  are 
called  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inherit-  16 
ance.  For  where  a  testament  is,  the  death  of  the  tes¬ 
tator  must  be  declared;^  because  a  testament  is  made  17 
valid  by  death,  for  it  hath  no  force  at  all  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator. 

Wherefore®  the  first  testament  also  hath  its  dedica-  18 
tion^  not  without  blood.  For  when  Moses  had  spoken  19 
'  to  all  the  people  every  precept  according  to  the  Law, 
he  took®  the  blood  of  the  calves  and  goats,  with  water 

1  There  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  the  words  “/ur  us"  (A.  V). 

2  “  Our  ”  (not  “  your  ”)  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

3  Literally,  after  death  had  occurred  fur  the  redemption  of,  ^c.  The  words  must  be  thu» 
taken  together. 

*  The  Authorized  Version  is  correct,  in  translating  testament  in  this  passage.  The  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  avoid  this  meaning,  are  irreconcilable  with  any  natural 
explanation  of  testator.  The  simple  and  obvious  translation  should  not  be  departed  from, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  difficulty;  and  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  we  consider  the  rhetorical 
character  of  the  Epistle.  The  statement  in  this  verse  is  not  meant  as  a  logical  argument, 
but  as  a  rhetorical  illustration,  which  is  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  for  “  testament  ”  or  “  covenant.” 

5  Declared  is  omitted  in  A.  V.  The  legal  maxim  is  the  same  as  that  of  English  Law 
Nemo  esl  hoeres  viventis. 

6  This  “wherefore”  dods  not  refer  to  the  preceding  illustration  concerning  the  death  of 
the  testator  but  to  the  reasoning  from  which  that  was  only  a  momentary  digression. 
Compare  verse  18  with  verses  12 — 14. 

^  The  verb  means  to  dedicate  in  the  sense  of  to  inaugurate ;  cf.  Heb.  x.  20 ;  so  the  feast 
commemorating  the  opening  or  inauguration  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabccus  (after  its 
pollution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes)  was  called  “  the  dedication."  (John  x.  22.) 

8  See  Exod.  xxiv.  3  —  8.  The  sacrifice  of  goats  (besides  the  cattle)  and  the  sprinkling 
of  the  book  are  not  in  the  Mosaic  account.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  usually  referred  to  TOcmortVer  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Moreover, 
the  advocates  of  verbal  inspiration  would  be  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  actually  occurred,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
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and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the 

20  book  itself^  and  all  the  people,  saying,  This  is  ihe 
hlood  of  the  testament  which  God  hath  enjoined  unto 

21  youT^  Moreover  he  sprinkled  with  blood  the  taber¬ 
nacle  ^  also,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  like 

22  manner.  And  according  to  the  Law,  almost  all  things 
are  purified  with  blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood 

23  is  no  remission.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
patterns  of  heavenly  things  should  thus  be  purified, 
but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifi- 

24  ces  than  these.  For  Christ  entered  not  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary^  made  with  hands,  which  is  a  figure  of  the  true, 
but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence, 

25  of  God  for  us.  Nor  yet  that  He  should  offer  Himself 
often,  as  the  High  Priest  entereth  the  sanctuary  every 

26  year  with  blood  of  others ;  for  then  must  He  often 
have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world:  but 
now  once,  in  the  end^  of  the  ages,  hath  He  appeared, 

27  to  do  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.^  And  as  it 
is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the 
judgment,  so  Christ  was  once  offered  “  to  hear  the  sins  of 
manyf^  and  unto  them  that  look  for  Him  shall  He 
appear  a  second  time,  without  sin,^  unto  salvation. 

X.  For  the  Law  having  a  shadow  of  the^'*  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  reality, by  the 
unchanging  sacrifices  which  year  by  year  they  offer 

1  Ilicf  is  omitted  in  A.  V.  =  Exod.  xxiv.  8  (LXX.,  but  with  a  change  of  verb). 

3  Apparently  referring  to  Levit.  viii.,  verses  19,  24,  and  30. 

4  Not  “  the  holy  jilaces"  (A.  V.)  but  (he  holy  place  or  sanctuary.  Compare  viii.  2,  ix.  2,  ix. 
21  xiii.  11.  It  is  without  the  article  here,  as  is  often  the  case  with  words  similarly  used. 

3  “  The  end  of  the  ages  ”  means  the  termination  of  the  period  preceding  Christ’s  coming. 
It  is  a  phrase  frequent  in  St.  Matthew,  with  “  age,”  instead  of  “  ages,”  but  not  occurring 
elsewhere.  The  A.  V.  translates  two  different  terms  here  by  the  same  word,  “  world.” 

<■  Literally,  He  hath  been  made  manifest  to  the  sight  of  men. 

^  The  A.  V.  is  retained  here,  being  justified  by  offered  Himself,  verse  14. 

*  Isaiah  liii.  12  (LXX).,  He  hare  the  sins  of  many. 

9  Tholuck  compares  separate  from  sinners  (vii.  26).  The  thought  is  the  same  as  Rem. 
yj  10.  w  Xhe  definite  article  is  omitted  in  A.  V.  ”  The  real  tlangs. 
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continually,^  can  never  perfect^  the  purpose  of  the  of¬ 
ferers.^  For  then,  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be 
offered?  because  the  worshipers,  once  purified,  would 
have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.  But  in  those  3 
sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance  of  sins  made  every  4 
year.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bullt> 
and  goats  should  take  away  sins.  W'  herefore,  when  o 
He  cometh  into  the  world.  He  saith  Sacrifice  and  of¬ 
fering  thou  wouldest  not^  hut  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me.^  In  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  6 
had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  f  Lo.,  I  come  (in  the  vol-  7 
ume  of  the  booh  it  is  written  of  me')  to  do  thy  tvill^  O 
Godi'^  When  He  had  said  before,  “  Sacrifice  and  of-  8 
fering  and  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou 
wouldest  not,  neither  hadst p)leasure  therein'"  (which  are 
offered  under  the  law) ;  '■'■Then''''  (saith®  He),  '■'■Lo,  I  9 
come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  He  taketh  away  the 
first,^  that  He  may  establish  the  second.  And  in®  that  10 
^^luill"  we  are  sanctified,  by  the  offering  of  the 
“body"^  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all. 

And  every  priest^®  standeth  daily  ministering  and  11 
offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices  which  can  never 
take  away  sins.  But  HE,  after  He  had  offered  one  12 
sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 

1  The  same  is  omitted  in  A.  V. 

5  Compare  ix.  9,  and  note.  The  “  perfection  ”  of  the  worshipers  was  entire  purification 
from  sin ;  this  they  could  not  attain  under  the  Law,  as  was  manifest  by  the  perpetual 
iteration  of  the  self-same  sacrifices,  required  of  them. 

3  Literally,  those  who  come  to  offer. 

<  In  the  Hebrew  original  the  words  ore,  thou  hast  opened  [or  pierced]  my  ears"  The 
LXX.  (which  is  here  quoted)  translates  this  “  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me."  Perhaps  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  may  formerly  have  been  different  from  what  it  now  is;  or  perhaps 
the  body  may  have  been  an  error  for  ear,  which  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS. 

“  Ps.  xl.  6  — 8  (LXX.  with  some  slight  variations). 

“  Not  “  said  He  ”  (A.  V).,  but  He  hath  said,  or  saith  He. 

■>  The  first,  viz.  the  sacrifices ;  the  second,  viz.  the  will  of  God. 

®  In  the  will  of  God,  Christians  are  already  sancti fied  as  well  as  Justified,  and  even  ylorified 
(see  Rom.  viii.  30);  i.  e.  God  wills  their  sanctification,  and  has  done  His  part  to  ensure  it. 

«  ‘■^Budy,"  alluding  to  the  "body  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  of  the  above  quotation. 

i“The  MSS.  are  divided  between  “priest”  and  “high  priest;  ”  if  the  latter  reading  be 
correct,  the  same  explanation  must  be  given  as  in  the  note  on  vii.  27. 
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13  of  God;  from  henceforth  expecting  Ms  enemies  he 

14  made  Ms  footstooV'^  For  by  one  offering  He  hath  per¬ 
fected^  for  ever  the  purification  of  them  whom  He 

15  sanctifieth.  Whereof  the  Holy  Spirit  also  is  a  witness 

16  to  us.  For  after  He  had  said  before,  “  This  is  the  cove¬ 
nant  that  I  ivill  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saitli 
the  Lord',  I  will  give  my  Laws  upon  their  hearts,  and 

17  write  them  upon  their  mindsT^  He  saith  also  Their 

sins  and  their  iniquities  ivill  L  remember  no  moreT^ 

18  Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  of¬ 
fering  for  sin. 

19  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  Renewed  warn- 

^  '  ing  against  apos- 

20  enter  the  holy  place  through  the  blood  of  ‘-“y- 
Jesus,^  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  opened® 

21  for  us,  through  the  veil  (that  is  to  say.  His  flesh)  and 

22  having  an  High  Priest®  over  the  house  of  God;  let  us 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith ; 
as  our  hearts  have  been  sprinkled’'''^  from  the  stain  of 
an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  have  been  washed 

23  with  pure  water.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of 
our  hope,^®  without  wavering,  for  faithful  is  He  that 

1  Ps.  cx.  1  (LXX).,  quoted  above,  i.  13.  (See  note  there.) 

s  Literally,  He  hath  consummated  them  that  are  being  sanctified.  The  verb  to  perfect  does 
not,  by  itself,  represent  the  original  word.  See  notes  on  x.  1,  lx.  10,  and  ii.  10.  We  should 
also  observe,  that  “  being  sanctified  ”  is  not  equivalent  to  having  been  sanctified.” 

s  Jcr.  xxxi.  34  (LXX.)  The  part  of  the  quotation  here  omitted  is  given  above,  viii.  10 
—  12.  It  appears,  from  the  slight  variations  between  the  present  quotation  and  the  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  same  passage  in  Chap,  viii.,  that  the  writer  is  quoting  from  memorj. 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  (LXX).,  being  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  quoted  before,  viii.  12.  The 
omission  of  “  He  saith  ”  with  the  “  and  ”  which  joins  the  two  detached  portions  of  the 
quotation,  though  abrupt  is  not  unexampled;  compare  1  Tim.  v.  18. 

5  Compare  ix.  25.  'See  note  on  ix.  18. 

7  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  fle.sh  (or  manhood)  of  Christ  was  a  veil  which  hid  IIi.s 
true  nature;  this  veil  He  rent,  when  He  gave  up  His  body  to  death;  and  through  Hi.s  in¬ 
carnation,  thus  revealed  under  its  true  aspect,  we  must  pass,  if  we  would  enter  into  the 
presence  of  God.  We  can  have  no  real  knowledge  of  God  but  through  His  incarnation. 

8  Literally,  “  Great  Priest.”  The  same  expression  is  used  for  High  Priest  by  Philo  and 

LXX, 

0  “  Sprinkled”  (alluding  to  ix.  13  and  21),  viz.  with  the  blood  of  Christ ;  compare  “  blood 
of  sprinkling,”  xii.  24.  Observe  the  force  of  the  perfect  participle  iu  this  and  “  washed;” 
both  referring  to  accomplished  facts.  See  x.  2. 

»  “Z/qpe,”  not  "■faith."  (A.  V.) 
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gave  the  promise.  And  let  us  consider  the  example’-  24 
one  of  another,  that  we  may  be  provoked  unto  love 
and  to  good  works.  Let  us  not  forsake  the  assembling^  25 
of  ourselves  together,  as  the  custom  of  some  is,  but  let 
us  exhort  one  another;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye 
see  The  Day  approaching.®  For  if  we  sin  wilfully,^  26 
after  we  have  received  the  knowledge®  of  the  truth,  27 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  “a  wrathful  fire 
that  shall  devour  the  adversaries.'"^  He  that  hath  de- 28 
spised  the  Law  of  Moses  dieth'  without  mercy,  upon  the 
testimony  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Of  how  much  29 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith 
he 'was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  de¬ 
spite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace.  For  we  know  Him  that  30 
hath  said,  “  Vengeance  is  mine.,  I  will  repay.,  saith  the 
Lordf^  and  again,  “  The  Lord  shall  judge  His  2yeople."^ 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.’®  31 

1  This  is  Chrysostom’s  interpretation,  which  agrees  with  the  use  of  the  verb,  iii.  1. 

^  It  was  very  natural  that  the  more  timid  members  of  the  Church  sliould  slirink  from 
frequenting  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  for  worship,  in  a  time  of  persecution. 

3  “  The  Day"  of  Christ  coming  was  seen  approaching  at  this  time  by  the  threatening 
prelude  of  the  great  Jewish  war,  wherein  He  came  to  judge  that  nation. 

*  “  -Wilfully.”  This  is  opposed  to  the  “if  a  man  sin  not  wnlfully”  (Levit.  iv.  2,  LXX.) 
the  involuntary  sins  for  which  provision  was  made  under  the  Law'.  The  particular  sin 
here  spoken  of  is  that  of  apostasy  from  the,  Christian  faith,  to  which  these  Hebrew  Chris¬ 
tians  were  particularly  tempted.  See  the  whole  of  this  passage  from  x.  26  to  xii.  29. 

'>  “  Knowledge.”  Comp.are  Rom.  x.  2,  Phil.  i.  9,  &c. 

“  Is.  xxvi.  11.  Quoted  generally  from  the  LXX.  Those  who  look  for  this  quotation  in 
A.  V.  will  be  disappointed  for  the  A.  V.,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  LXX.,  all  differ. 

’  The  present,  translated  as  past  in  A.  V.  The  reference  is  to  Deut.  xvii.  2 — 7,  which 
prescribes  that  an  idolater  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  w'it- 
nesses.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  does  not  mean  that  idolatry  w'as  actually  thus  punished 
at  the  time  he  wrote  (for  though  the  Sanhedrim  was  allowed  to  judge  charges  of  a  religious 
nature,  they  could  not  inflict  death  without  permission  of  the  Roman  Procurator,  which 
would  probably  have  been  refused,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  an  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  part  of  the  Law);  but  he  speaks  of  the  punishment  prescruicrf  by  the 
Law. 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  This  quotation  is  not  exactly  according  to  LXX.  or  Hebrew,  but  is 
exactly  in  the  words  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xii.  19. 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  36  (LXX.) 

*°The  preceding  passage  (from  verse  26)  and  the  similar  passage,  vi.  4 — 6,  have  proved 
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32  But  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  exhortation 
in  which,  dfter  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  en-  conquered  by 

33  dured^  a  great  fight  of  afflictions;  for  not  only 

were  ye  made  a  gazing-stock  by  reproaches  and  tribu¬ 
lations,  but  ye  took  part  also  in  the  sufferings  of  others 

34  who  bore  the  like.  For  ye  showed  compassion  to  the 
prisoners,^  and  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods, 
knowing  that  ye  have^  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  en- 

35  during  substance.  Cast  not  aAvay,  therefore,  your  con- 

36  fidence,  which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward.  For 
ye  have  need  of  steadfastness,  that  after  ye  have  done 

37  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  receive  the  promise.  For  yet 
a  little  while  and  '•'‘He  that  cometli  shall  he  come,  and 
shall  not  tarry Now  ''By  faith  shall  the  righteous 
live;"°  and  '^Ifhe^  draw  hack  through  fear,  my  soul 

39  hath  no  jjleasure  in  him.'"’^  But  we  are  not  men  of  fear 
unto  perdition,  but  of  faith  unto  salvation.® 


xi  Now  faith  is  the  substance®  of  things  hoped  rnith  defined  m 

’  thnt  principle 

2  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  For  '^hich  enables 

perplexing  to  many  readers;  and  were  such  a  stumbling-block  to  Luther,  that  they  caused 
him  even  to  deny  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle.  Yet  neither  passage  asserts  the 
impossibilily  of  an  apostate’s  repentance.  What  is  said,  amounts  to  this— that  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  deliberate  apostate,  God  has  (according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  His  working) 
no  further  means  in  store  than  those  which  have  been  already  tiied  in  vain.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  the  parties  addressed  are  not  those  who  had  already  apostatised, 
but  those  who  were  in  danger  of  so  doing,  and  who  needed  the  most  earnest  v  arning. 

'  If  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  afflictions  i-eferred  to 
would  be  the  persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrim  (when  Stephen  was  killed!,  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(when  James  the  Greater  was  put  to  death),  and  again  the  more  recent  outbreak  of  Anan- 
us,  when  James  the  Less  was  slain.  But  see  the  preceding  remarks,  p.  909. 

»  “  The  bondsmen  ”  (not  “  my  bonds  ”)  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS. 

®  Not  “  knowing  in  jourgelres "  (A.  V'.)  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  is  (hat  ye  have 
yourselves,  ox  for  yourselves,  i.  e.  ns  your  (nvn. 

*  Habak.  ii.  3  (LXX.)  Not  fully  translated  in  A.  V. 

5  Habak.  ii.  4  (LXX.),  quoted  also  Rom.  i.  17  and  Gal.  iii.  11. 

8  The  “any  man"  of  A.  V.  is  not  in  the  Greek.  The  Greek  verb  is  exactly  the  English 
flinch. 

7  Habak.  ii.  4  (LXX.)  But  this  passage  in  the  original  precedes  the  last  quotation,  which 
it  here  follows. 

9  Property  gaining  of  the  soul,  and  thus  equivalent  to  salvation. 

•  For  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see  note  on  iii.  14. 
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men  to  prefer  therein  the  elders  obtained  a  good  reportd 
to  things  visible.  gy  faith  WQ  uiideFstand  that  the  universe  o 
is  framed^  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  world 
which  we  behold^  springs  not  from  things  that  can  be 
seen. 

Its  operation  his-  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  4 

too^iiy  exempli-  sacrificc  than  Cain,  whereby  he  ob¬ 

tained  testimony  that  he  was  righteous,  for  God  testi¬ 
fied^  unto  his  gifts;  and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth.® 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  5 
see  death,  and  “Ae  was  not  founds  because  God  trans¬ 
lated  For  before  his  translation  he  had  this  tes¬ 

timony,  that  “Ae  pleased  God^"''^  but  without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  Him;  for  whosoever  cometh  unto  6 
God  must  have  faith®  that  God  is,  and  that  He  reward- 
eth  them  that  diligently  seek  Him. 

By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  by  God  concerning  7 
things  not  seen  as  yet,  through  fear  of  God^®  prepared 
an  ark,  to  the  saving  of  his  house.  Whereby  he  con¬ 
demned  the  world  and  became  heir  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  faith. 

By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called,”  obeyed  the  8 
command  to  go  forth  into  a  place^  which  he  should  af- 

'  “  Obtained  a  good  report,”  cf.  Acts  vi.  3.  This  verse  is  explained  by  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter.  The  faith  of  the  Patriarchs  was  a  type  of  Christian  faith,  because  it  was 
fixed  upon  a  f  uture  and  unseen  good. 

*  “  The  worlds :  ”  so  i.  2. 

‘  Observe  that  the  tenses  are  perfects,  not  aorists. 

*  The  best  MSS.  have  the  participle  in  the  singular.  The  doctrine  negatived  is  that 
which  teaches  that  each  successive  condition  of  the  universe  is  generated  from  a  preceding 
condition  (as  the  plant  from  the  seed)  by  a  mere  material  development,  which  had  no  be 
ginning  in  a  Creator’s  will. 

®  Gen.  iv.  4.  The  Jewish  tradition  was,  that  fire  from  heaven  consumed  Abel’s  offering. 

*  This  has  been  supposed  (compare  xii.  24)  to  refer  to  Gen.  iv.  10,  but  it  may  be  taken 
more  generally. 

t  Gen.  V.  24  (LXX.)  ®Ibid. 

“  Without  faith — must  have  faith.  The  original  has  this  verbal  connection. 

’“Compare  Heb.  v.  7. 

”If  we  follow  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  translation  will  be  “  He  that  was  called  Abra¬ 
ham  [instead  of  Abram]." 

’“Some  of  the  best  MSS.  read  “place”  without  the  article. 
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terward  receive  for  an  inheritance;  and  he  went  forth, 

9  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  By  faith  he  sojourned 
in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  country,  dwelling 
in  tents,  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of 

10  the  same  promise.  For  he  looked  for  the  city  which 
hath  sure^  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 

11  God. 

By  faith  also  Sarah  herself  received  power  to  con- 

12  ceive  seed,  even  when^  she  was  past  age,  because  she 
judged  Him  faithful  who  had  promised.  Therefore 
sprang  there  of  one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead,  “sc 
many  as  the  stars  of  the  shy  in  multitudef^  and  as  the 
sand  which  is  by  the  sea-shore^  innumerable. 

13  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  prom- 
*  ises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  otf,  and  embraced  them,^ 

and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 

14  upon  earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things,  declare 

15  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly  if  they 
speak®  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  forth, 
they  might  have  opportunity  to  return ;  but  now  they 

16  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  Where¬ 
fore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God ;  for  He 
hath  prepared  for  them  a  city. 

17  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered^  up 
Isaac,  and  he  that  had  believed®  the  promises  offered 
up  his  only  begotten  son,  though  it  was  said  unto®  him, 

1  Cf.  xii.  28.  *  Was  ddivered  is  not  in  the  best  MSS. 

^  Exod.  xxxii.  1-3  (LXX.) 

*  The  same  comparison  is  found  Is.  x.  22,  quoted  Rom.  ix.  27. 

‘  Persuaded  is  an  interpolation  not  found  in  the  best  M SS.  It  was  originally  a  marginal 
gloss  on  embraced.  The  latter  word  cannot  be  adequately  translated  in  English,  so  as  to 
retain  the  full  beauty  of  the  metaphor. 

*  Speak.  The  verb  is  the  same  in  verse  22.  The  meaning  is,  “  If,  in  calling  themselves 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  they  refer  to  the  fact  of  their  having  left  their  native  land.”  In 
other  words,  if  Christians  regret  the  world  which  they  have  renounced,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  its  enjoyments.  Here  again  we  trace  a  reference  to  those  who 
were  tempted  to  apostatise.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect. 

’  Literally,  hath  offered. 

*  The  word  means  more  than  received."  (A.  V.)  His  belief  in  the  promises  to  his 
posterity  enhanced  the  sacrifice  which  he  made. 

»“  Unto"  not  "of."  (A.  V.)  “Unto  whom”  is  equivalent  to  “though  unto  him." 
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Isaac  shall  thy  seed  he  called  accounting  that  18 
God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead ;  1 9 
from  whence  also  (in  a  figure)  he  received  him. 

By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau,  concerning  20 

THINGS  TO  COME. 

By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  dying,  blessed  both  the  21 
sons  of  Joseph;  and  He  worshiped^  leaning  upon  the 
top.  of  his  staff 

By  faith  Joseph,  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  spake®  22 
of  the  departing  of  the  sons  of  Israel;  and  gave  com¬ 
mandment  concerning  his  bones. 

By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  three  23 
months  by  his  parents,  because  “  they  saw  that  the  child 
was  goodly  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king’s 
commandment. 

By  faith  Moses,  '■'•when  he  was  come  to  yearsf^  re-  24 
fused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  choos¬ 
ing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  People  of  God,  25 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;  esteem¬ 
ing  the  reproach  of  Christ®  greater  riches  than  the  2G 
treasures  of  Egypt;  for  he  looked  beyond^  unto  the 
reward.®  By  faith  he  forsook®  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  27 
wrath  of  the  king ;  for  he  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who 
is  invisible.  By  faith  he  hath  established^®  the  passover,  28 
and  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  that  the  destroyer  of  the 
first-born  might  not  touch  the  children  of  Israel.^^ 

1  Gen.  xxi.  12  (LXX.),  quoted  also  Rom.  ix.  7. 

®  Gen.  xlvii.  31  (LXX.)  The  present  Hebrew  text  means  not  the  top  of  his  staff,  but  the 
head  of  his  bed;  but  the  LXX.  followed  a  different  reading.  The  “faith”  of  Jacob  con¬ 
sisted  in  fixing  his  hopes  upon  future-  blessings,  and  worshiping  God,  even  in  the  hour 
of  death. 

^  Spake.  See  verse  15.  Joseph’s  “  faith  ”  relied  on  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham  should  return  to  the  promised  land.  (Gen.  xv.  16). 

♦  Exod.  ii.  2  (LXX.)  “  They  seeing  that  he  was  goodly.”  The  Hebrew  speaks  of  his 
mother  only. 

‘  Exod.  ii.  11  (LXX.) 

®  The  reproach  of  Christ’s  people  is  here  called  the  reproach  of  Christ.  Compare  Col.  i. 
24,  and  2  Cor.  i.  6;  also  see  1  Cor.  x.  4. 

^  Literally,  he  looked  away  from  that  which  was  before  his  eyes. 

®  Compare  ver.=e  6.  ®  See  Exod.  ii.  16.  ^Werfecl. 

^^Them,  i.  e.  the  children  of  Israel. 
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29  By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  as  through 
dry  land;  which  the  Egyptians  tried  to  pass,  and  were 
swallowed  up. 

30  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they 
were  compassed  about  for  seven  days. 

31  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  the 
disobedient,^  because  she  had  received  the  spies  with 
peace. 

32  And  what  shall  I  more  say  ?  for  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  of  Samson  and  of 

33  Jephtha,  of  David,  and  Samuel,  and  the  prophets;  who 
through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous¬ 
ness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions 

34  quenched  the  violence  of  fire®,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  out  of  weakness^  were  made  strong,  waxed 
vailiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 

35  aliens.  Women®  received  their  dead  raised  to  life 
again;  and  others  were  tortured®,  not  accepting  deliv¬ 
erance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better^  resurrection. 

36  Others  also  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings®  and  scourg- 

37  ings,  with  chains  also  and  imprisonment.  They  were 
stoned®,  were  sawiO®  asunder,  were  tempted were 

1  Not  “  (hem  that  believed  not."  (A.  V.)  They  had  heard  the  miracles  wrought  in  favor 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  ii.  10),  and  yet  refused  obedience. 

2  Referring  to  Daniel.  (Dan.  vi.  17).  ®  Referring  to  Dan.  iii.  27. 

*  This  and  the  two  following  clauses  may  be  most  naturally  referred  to  the  Maccabees. 

‘  Referring  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (1  Kings  xvii.)  and  the  Shunamite  (2  Kings  iv.) 

‘  This  refers  both  to  Eleazar  (2  Macc.  vi.),  and  to  the  seven  brothers,  whose  tortiire  is 
described,  2  Macc.  vii.  The  verb  erv/j-navCaeritrav  points  especially  to  Eleazar,  who  was 
bound  to  the  rvinravov,  an  instrument  to  which  thoee  who  were  to  be  tortured  by  scourg¬ 
ing  were  bound.  (2  Macc.  vi.  19).  The  “  not  accepting  deliverance”  refers  to  the  mother 
of  the  seven  brothers  and  her  youngest  son  (2  Macc.  vii.) 

2  Better.,  viz.  than  that  of  those  who  (like  the  Shunamite’s  son)  were  only  raised  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  life.  This  reference  is  plain  in  the  Greek,  but  cannot  be  rendered  equally 
obvious  in  English,  because  we  cannot  translate  the  first  avao-Too-eur  in  this  verse  by 
resurrection. 

8  Muddngs.  Still  referring  to  the  seven  brothers,  conceniing  whose  torments  this  word 
is  used.  (2  Macc.  vii.  7). 

»  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiadah,  was  stoned.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20.)  But  it  is  not 
necessary  (nor  indeed  possible)  to  fix  each  kind  of  death  here  mentioned  on  some  person 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Epistle  here  speaks  of  the  general 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

10  According  to  Jewish  tradition  this  was  the  death  of  Isaiah ;  but  see  the  preceding  note. 

11  The  Received  Text  is  here  retained;  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  reading 
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slain  with  the  sword.  They  wandered  about  in  sheep 
skins  and  goat  skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor¬ 
mented.  They  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  38 
and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth;  of  whom^  the 
world  was  not  worthy. 

And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  39 
faith,  received  not  the  promise  ;  God  having  provided  40 
some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should 
not  be  made  perfect.^ 

Exhortation  to  Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed  xii. 
Hniplcp,  and  to'  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 

follow  Jestifl  iu  11  *1  'll  Til 

8t*-adfHRtm-  let  US  also  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the 

durance  of  ''  ^  „ 

Buffering.  which  clingetli  closely  round  us  ,  and 

run  with  courage^  the  race  that  is  set  before  us;  look-  2 
ing  onward^  unto  Jesus,  the  forerunner®  and  the  fin¬ 
isher  of  our  faith;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 
Yea,  consider  Him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  3 
sinners  against  Himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in 
your  minds.  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood  ,  in  4 
your  conflict  against  sin ;  and  ye  have  forgotten  the  5 
exhortation  which  reasoneth  ^  with  you  as  with  sons, 

slionld  be  (as  has  been  conjectured),  they  were  burned.  This  was  the  death  of  the  seven 
brothers. 

’  Literally,  ihey  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  wandering  in  deserds  and  in  mount  nns, 
<j-c. ;  i.  e.  They,  for  whom  all  that  the  world  could  give  would  h.ave  been  too  little,  had 
not  even  a  home  wherein  to  lay  their  head. 

2  Made  perfect,  See  notes  on  ii.  10,  vii.  11,  ix.  9;  literally,  attain  their  consummation,  in¬ 
cluding /lie  of  the  full  maturity  (f  their  being,  and  the  attainment  of  the  full  ac¬ 

complishment  of  their  faith ;  which  are  indeed  identical.  They  w'ere  not  to  attain  this 
without  us,  i  e.  not  until  we  came  to  join  them. 

^  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  Sin  seems  here  to  be  described  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  garment  fitting  closely  to  the  limbs,  which  must  be  cast  off,  if  the  race  is  to  be  won. 
A  garment  would  be  called  by  the  term  in  question,  which  fitted  well  all  round. 

*  The  original  (as  it  has  been  before  remarked)  is  not  accurately  represented  by  '^pa¬ 
tience  ;  ”  it  means  steadfast  endurance,  or  fortitude. 

‘  “  hooking  onward.”  Compare  “  looked  beyond  ”  (xi.  26). 

•  Literally,  firemost  leader.  Compare  ii.  10.  Compare  also  the  similar  phrase  in  vi.  20. 
t  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  -word. 
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saying,  “  My  son^  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 

G  Lord^  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  Him.  For 
whom  the  Lord  lovetJi  He  chastenet\  and  scour geth 

7  every  son  whom  He  receivetlF'^  If  ye  endure  chas¬ 
tisement^,  God  dealetli  with  you  as  with  sons;  for 
where  is  the  son  that  is  not  chastened  by  his  father? 

8  but  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  [God’s 
children]  have  been®  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards 

9  and  not  sons.  Moreover,  we  were  chastened^  by  the 
fathers  of  our  flesh,  and  gave  them  reverence ;  shall 
we  not  much  rather  submit  ourselves  to  the  Father  of 

10  our®  spirits,  and  live?  For  they,  indeed,  fora  few 
days  chastened  us,  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but  He 
for  our  profit,  that  wm  might  be  partakers  of  His  Holi- 

11  ness.  Now  no  chastisement  for  the  present  seemeth 
to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  nevertheless  afterward 
unto  them  •  that  are  exercised  thereby,  it  yieldeth  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  in  peace.® 

12  Wherefore  '‘"Lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down.^ 

13  and  the  feeble  knees  and  ""make  even  paths  for  your 

1  Prov.  iii.  11—12.  (LXX.  nearly  verbatim.)  Philo  quotes  the  passage  to  the  same 
purpose  as  this  Epistle. 

2  Throughout  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  Church  addressed  was  exposed  to  perse¬ 
cution.  The  intense  feeling  of  Jewish  nationality  called  forth  by  the  commencing  struggle 
with  Rome,  which  produced  the  triumph  of  the  zealot  party,  would  amply  account  for  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  at  this  period;  as  is  argued  by  those  who  sup¬ 
pose  the  Epistle  addressed  to  them.  But  the  same  cause  would  produce  the  same  effect 
in  the  great  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria. 

3  Observe  the  perfect,  refendng  to  the  examples  of  God’s  children  mentioned  in  the  pre- 

ceding  chapter.  ,  , 

*  “  We  had  our  fathers  to  chasten  us.”  The  A.  V.  does  not  render  the  article  cor¬ 
rect!  v« 

“  Oar"  is  understood  (without  repetition)  from  the  parallel  “  our  flesh.  ’ 

6  Peaceful  fruit  of  righteousness.  God’s  chastisements  lead  men  to  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God  (which  IS  righteousness);  and  this  effect  (fruit)  of  suffering  is  (peaceful)  full 
of  peace  There  can  be  no  peace  like  that  which  follows  upon  the  submission  of  the  soul 
to  the  chastisement  of  our  heavenly  Father;  if  we  receive  it  as  inflicted  by  infinite  wis- 

dom  and  perfect  love.  ..  i  i  . 

2  This  quotation  is  from  Is.  xxxv.  3,  from  LXX.  (as  appears  by  two  of  the  Greek  words), 
but  quoted  from  memory  and  not  verbatim.  The  quotation  here  approaches  more  nearly 
than  this  to  the  Hebrew  original,  and  might  therefore  (if  not  quoted  memonUr)  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  exception  to  the  rule,  which  otherwise  is  universal  throughout  this  Epistle,  of 
adhering  to  the  LXX.  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew. 
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that  the  halting  limb  be  not  lamed^  but 
rather  healed. 

warning  against  Follow  peace  wlth  all  men,  and  holiness  1 
sensnaiity.  -^ithout  wHch  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

And  look  diligently  lest  any  man  fall®  short  of  the  15 
grace  of  God ;  “  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up 
trouble  youf  and  thereby  many  be  defiled ;  lest  there  16 
be  any  fornicator,  or  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for 
a  single  meal  sold  his  birthright;  for  ye  know  that  17 
afterward,  when  he  desired  to  inherit  the  blessing,  he 
was  reiected ;  finding  no  room  for  repentance,  though 
he  sought  it^  earnestly  with  tears. 

For  ve  are  not  come  to  a  mountain  that  18 

In  proportion  to  J 

may  be  touched®  and  that  burnetii  with  fire, 
win  be  the’"'"’  nor  to  “  blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest 
Bpisingit.  sound  of  trumpet^  and  voice  of  iy 

words’'"'^ — the  hearers  whereof  entreated  that  no  more 


might  be  spoken  unto  them®;  for  they  could  not  bear  20 
that  which  was  commanded.^®  And  if  so  much  as 
a  beast  touch  the  mountain  it  shall  be  stoned  j  and  so  21 
terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  said  1  exceedingly 


1  Prov.  iv.  26  (LXX.  nearly  verbatim). 

2  Or  be  dhlocnted.  The  meaning  of  this  exhortation  seems  to  be,  that  they  shonld  aban¬ 

don  all  appearance  of  Judaising  practices,  which  might  lead  the  weaker  brethren  into 
apostasy.  ^  The  most  natural  construction  here  is  similar  to  that  in  verse  16. 

<  Although  with  Chrysostom  and  De  Wette,  we  refer  “  it  ”  grammatically  to  “  repent¬ 
ance,”  yet  we  think  the  view  of  Bleek  substantially  correct,  in  referring  it  to  “blessing.” 
That  is,  in  saying  that  Esau  sought  repentance  with  tears,  the  writer  obviously  means  that 
he  sought  to  rev&i-se  the  consequences  of  Ms  fault,  and  obtain  the  blessing.  If  we  refer  to 
Genesis,  we  find  that  it  was,  in  fact,  Jacob's  blessing  (the  Greek  word  is  the  same,  Gen. 
xxvii.  35—38,  LXX.)  which  Esau  sought  with  tears. 

6  The  first  is  the  present  participle  ;  the  tecond  the  perfect  partkiple  (not  as  A.  V.) 
For  the  particulars  here  mentioned,  see  Exod.  xix. 

Deut.  iv.  11,  the  same  Greek  words.  (LXX.) 

t  Exod.  xix.  16,  again  the  same  Greek  words.  (LXX.) 

*  Deut.  iv.  12  ( LXX.) 

2  Deut.  V.  25  (LXX.),  where  one  of  the  Greek  words  accounts  for  what  we  read  here. 

We  put  a  full  stop  after  commanded,  because  that  which  the  Israelites  “  could  not  bear” 
was  not  the  order  for  killing  the  beasts,  but  the  utterance  of  the  commandments  of  God. 
See  Ex.  xx.  19. 

"  Quoted  from  Ex.  xix.  12  (LXX.  but  not  verbatim'.  The  words  “or  thrust  through 
w'ith  a  dart  ”  of  the  received  text  have  been  here  interpolated  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  are  not  in  any  of  the  uncial  MSS. 
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22  fear  and  quaked''^) — But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion, 
and  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 

23  Salem and  to  myriads®  of  angels  in  full  assembly,  and 
to  the  congregation  of  the  first-born  ^  whose  names  are 
W'ritteu  in  heaven,  and  to  God®  the  judge  of  all,  and 

24  to  the  spirits  of  just  men®  made  perfect and  to  Jesus 

‘  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of 

sprinkling®,  which  speaketh  better  things  than  that- of 
Abel.® 

25  See  that  ye  rejeef  not  Him  that  speaketh.  For  if 
they  escaped  not,  who  rejected  him  that  spake^®  on 
earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 

26  from  Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven.  Whose  voice 
then  shook  the  earth,  but  now  He  hath  promised,  say¬ 
ing,  “  Yet  once  more  onhf^  will  I  shake^^  not  the  earth 

27  alone  hid  also  heaveny^^  And  this  ‘‘'■yet  once  more  only'' 
signifieth  the  removal  of  those  things  that  are  shaken, 

28  as  being  perishable^*,  that  the  things  unshaken  may  re¬ 
main  immoveable.  Wherefore,  since  we  receive  a  king- 

1  Dent.  ix.  19  (LXX.)  This  is  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  present.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  that  ten'ible  sight  which  caused  Moses  to  say 
this ;  much  more  must  he  have  been  terrified  by  the  reality. 

^  This  is  (see  Gal.  iv.  26)  the  Church  of  God,  which  has  its  metropolis  in  heaven,  though 
some  of  its  citizens  are  still  pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  earth. 

3  We  take  myriads  of  angels  full  assembly.  The  latter  phrase  properly  means  a 
festive  assembly,  which  reminds  us  of  “  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.” 

*  First-born.  These  appear  to  be  the  Christians  already  dead  and  entered  into  their 
rest;  “  written  ”  means  registered  or  enrolled.  Cf.  Luke  ii.  1,  and  Phil.  iv.  3. 

<■  The  order  of  the  Greek  would  lead  us  more  naturally  to  translate  to  a  judge,  who  is 
God  of  all;  but  we  have  retained  the  A.  V.  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom. 

®  These  (being  distinguished  from  the  above)  are  probably  the  wor¬ 

thies  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  commemorated  chap.  xi. 

^  Literally,  who  have  attained  their  consummation.  This  they  had  not  done  until  Christ’s 
coming.  See  xi.  40. 

®  Contrasted  with  the  water  of  sprinkling  of  Numbers  xix.  (LXX.)  Compare  ix.  13 — 
14,  and  x.  22. 

®  Or,  if  we  read  with  the  best  MSS.  “  better  than  Abel."  The  voice  of  Abel  cried  for 
vengeance  (Gen.  iv.  10).  Compare  xi.  4;  the  blood  of  Christ  called  down  forgiveness. 
Literally,  “  that  spoke  oracularly. 

”  Once,  and  once  only."  Cf.  ix.  26  and  x.  2. 

12  “  Will  I  shake”  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

Hagg.  ii.  6  (LXX.,  but  not  verbatim). 

w  Used  here  as  made  with  hands  is  (ix.  11,  ix.  24),  and  as  we  often  use  “  things  created" 
as  equivalent  to  things  perishable. 
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(lom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  be  filled  with  thank¬ 
fulness;^  whereby  we  may  offer  acceptable  worship 
unto  God,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  For  '■'our  29 
God  is  a  consuming 

xiii. 

Exhortation  to  T  0^  brotherlv  lovc  continue.  Be  not  for- 

j^everal  moral  du-  d  i  i  o 

getful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  2 
St“d‘Xdi-  some^  have  entertained  angels  unawares.  Re-  3 
era  of  the  Church,  member  the  prisoners,  as  though  ye  snared, 
their  prison  ;  and  the  afflicted,  as  being  yourselves  also 
in  the  body.  Let  marriage  be  held  honorable^  in  all  4 
things,  and  let  the  marriage-bed  be  undefiled ;  for 
whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge.  Let  5 
your  conduct  be  free  from  covetousness,  and  be  content 
with  what  ye  have;  for  HE  hath  said,  “  I  will  nevei 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  tlieey^  So  that  we  may  boldly  6 
say,  “  The  Lord  is  my  helper^  and  Iivill  not  fear.  What 
can  man  do  unto  mef'^ 

Remember  them  that  were  your  leaders,  Avho  spoke  7 
to  you  the  word  of  God;  look  upon^  the  end  of  their 
life,  and  follow  the  example  of  their  faith. 

Jesus  Christ®  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  8 
for  ever.  Be  not  carried  away®  with  manifold  and  9 
strange  doctrines.  For  it  is  good  that  the  heart  be 
established  by  grace;  not  by  meats ^  which  profited 

f  “  Filled  with  thankfulness.”  Compare  Luke  xvii.  9.  If  the  meaning  were,  “  Let  us 
hold  fast  [the]  grace  [which  we  have  received],”  the  Greek  verb  would  be  different. 

2  Deut.  iv.  24  (LXX.  nearly  verbatim).  *  Viz.  Abraham  and  Lot. 

*  This  must  be  taken  imperatively  on  the  same  ground  as  what  immediately  follows,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  verse. 

6  Deut.  xxxi.  6  (LXX.)  This  is  said  by  Moses.  lu  Josh.  i.  6  (LXX.),  we  find  a  direct 
promise  from  God,  almost  in  the  same  words,  addressed  to  Joshua.  The  citation  here, 
being  not  verbatim,  may  be  derived  from  either  of  these  places.  Philo  cites  the  same 
words  as  the  text. 

®  Ps.  cxviii.  6  (LXX.) 

^  A  very  graphic  word,  not  to  be  fully  rendered  by  any  English  term.  The  meaning  is, 
“  contemplate  the  final  scene  [perhaps  martyrdom],  which  closed  their  life  and  labors." 

•  The  A.  V.  here  gives  an  English  reader  the  very  erroneous  impression  that  “Jesus 
Christ”  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  in  apposition  to  “  the  end  of  their  conversation.” 

9  “  Carried  away"  not  “  carried  about,"  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

10  Aof  by  meats.  The  connection  here  is  very  difldoult.  The  reference  seems  to  be,  in  the 
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10  not  them  that  were  occupied  therein.  We  have  an 
altar  whereof  they  that  minister  unto  the  tabernacle 

11  have  no  right  to  eat.  For^  the  bodies  of  those  beasts 
whose  blood  the  High  Priest  bringeth  into  the  Holy 

12  Place are  burned  ivithout  the  campy  Wherefore 
Jesus  also,  that  He  might  sanctify  the  People  by  His 

13  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Therefore  let 
us  go  forth  unto  Him  “  loithout  the  camp,''  bearing  His 

14  reproach.  For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but 
we  seek  one  to  come.* 

15  By  Him  therefore  let  us  offer  unto  God  continually 
a  sacrifice  of  praise  ^  that  is,  “  fruit  of  our  Ups, 

16  making  confession  unto  His  name.  And  be  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  benevolence  and  liberality,  for  such  are  the 
sacrifices  which  are  acceptable  unto  God. 

17  Bender  unto  them  that  are  your  leaders  obedience 
and  submission;  for  they  on  their  part^  watch  for  the 
good  of  your  souls,  as  those  that  must  give  account ; 
that  they  may  keep  their  watch  with  joy  and  not  with 
lamentation  ;  for  that  would  be  unprofitable  for  you. 

18  Pray  for  me ;  for  I  trust®  that  I  have  a 

e-ood  conscience  desiring,  in  all  my  conduct  own, and  commu- 

^  '  ,  nicates  informa. 

19  to  live  rightly.  But  I  the  rather  beseech  tion  f.om  itaiy. 


‘irstolace  to  Judaizing  doctrines  concerning  clean  and  unclean  meats;  but  thence  the 
‘thought  passes  on  to  the  sacrificial  meats,  on  which  the  priests  were  partly  supported. 
Some  think  this  verse  addressed  to  those  who  had  themselves  been  priests,  which  vvould 
be  an  argument  for  supposing  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  (Com- 

^Txhe^connectLn  seems  to  be,  that  the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  day  of  Atonement  were 
commanded  (Levit.  xvi.  27)  to  be  wholly  burned,  and  therefore  not  eaten. 

2  Viz.  on  the  day  of  Atonement.  Compare  Chaps,  ix.  and  x. 

3  The  words  “for  sin”  are  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  .  ,  ,  , 

*  Literally,  the  city  which  is  to  come.  Compare  x  34,  and  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shak- 

*”^S'e  Christian  sacrifice  is  “  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,”  contrasted  wUh 
the  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  old  Law,  which  were  for  ever  consummated  by  Christ. 

S06  ^  14- 

«  Hosea  xiv.  2  (LXX.)  (The  present  Hebrew  text  is  diflerent). 

»  This^l^emrto'be  addressed  to  a  party  amongst  these  Hebrew  Christians  who  had  taken 
offence  at  something  in  the  writer’s  conduct. 
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you  to  do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the 
sooner.^ 


Now  the  God  of  peace,  who  raised  up"*  from  the  dead  20 
the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  even  our  Lord 
Jesus,  through  the  blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant, 
make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  21 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His 
sight,  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 


Amen. 

I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  bear  with  these  words  22 
of  exhortation  ;  for  I  have  written  shortly.^ 

Know  that  our  brother  Timotheus  is  set  at  liberty ;  23 
and  with  him,  if  he  come  speedily,  I  will  see  you. 

Salute  all  them  that  are  your  leaders,  and  all  the  24 
saints. 

They  of  Italy®  salute  you.  Grace  be  with  you  all.  25 
Amen. 


1  We  have  already  observed  that  this  implies  that  a  personal  connection  existed  between 
the  writer  and  the  readers  of  this  Epistle.  The  opinion  of  Ebrard,  that  this  ver?e  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  St.  Luke  in  St.  Paul’s  person,  and  verse  23rd  in  his  own  person,  appears  quite  un¬ 
tenable;  no  intimation  ofaohangeof  person  is  given  (compare  Bom.  xvi.  22);  nor  is  there 
any  inconsistency  in  askjng  prayers  for  a  prosperous  journey,  and  aftei  waids  expressing  a 
positive  intention  of  making  the  journey. 

2  This  denotes  not  to  bring  again  (A.  V.)  but  to  bring  up  from  below,  to  raise  up.  (Rom. 


X.  7). 

3  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (Is.  Ixii'.  11,  LXX.),  where  God  is  described 
as  “  He  who  brought  up  frrnn  ike  sea  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep  ”  [viz.  Jfoses]. 

■*  “  And  ever,”  is  probably  to  be  omitted  both  here  and  Bom.  xi.  36,  and  xvi.  27. 

6  They  are  a.sked  to  excuse  the  apparent  harshness  of  some  portions  of  the  letter,  on  the 
ground  that  the  writer  had  not  time  for  circumlocution. 

6  “  They  of  Italy.”  We  agree  with  Winer  in  thinking  th.at  this  “o/”  may  be  most 
naturally  understood  as  used  yroju  the  position  of  the  readers.  1  his  was  the  view  of  the 
earlier  interpreters,  and  is  agreeable  to  Greek  analogy.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  origin 
in  most  languages  of  the  gentilitial  prepositions  (ro7>,  de,  of,  &c.),  we  shall  see  that  they 
conform  to  the  same  analogy.  Hence  we  infer  from  this  passage  that  the  writer  was  in 
Italy. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  I. 


ON  THE  TIME  OP  THE  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM  MENTIONED  IN 

GALATIANS  (Chap.  ii).‘ 


To  avoid  circumlocution,  we  shall  call  the  visit  mentioned  in  Galatians  ii  1,  the 
Galatian  Visit,  and  we  shall  designate  the  visit  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  as  visit  (1),  that 
in  Acts  xL  and  xii.  as  visit  (2),  that  in  Acts  xv,  as  visit  (3),  that  in  Acts  xviii.  as  visit 
(4),  that  in  Acts  xxL  as  visit  (5). 

L  The  Galatian  Visit  was  not  the  same  with  visit  (1),  because  it  is  mentioned  as 
subsequent  bj'^  St  PauL” 

II.  Was  the  Galatian  Visit  the  same  with  visit  (2)?^  The  first  impression  from 
reading  the  end  of  GaL  L  and  beginning  of  GaL  ii.  would  be  that  it  was;  for  St  Paul 
seems 'to  imply  that  there  had  been  no  intermediate  visit  between  the  one  mentioned 
in  Gal.  i.  18,  which  was  visit  (1),  and  that  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  which  we  have  called  the  Gala- 
Uan  Visit*  On  the  other  side,  however,  we  must  observe  that  St.  Paul’s  object  in  this 
passage  is  not  to  enumerate  aU  his  visits  to  Jerusalem.  His  opponents  had  told  his 
converts  that  Paul  was  no  true  Apostle,  that  he  was  only  a  Christian  teacher  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Judaean  Apostles,  that  he  derived  his  authority  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  from  Peter,  James,  and  the  rest  of  “the  twelve.”  St.  Paul's  object  is  to  refute 
this  statement  This  he  does  by  declaring  firstly  that  his  commission  was  not  from 
men,  but  from  God ;  secondly,  that  he  had  taught  Christianity  for  three  years  without 
seeing  any  of  “the  twelve”  at  all;  thirdly,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  only 
spent  one  fortnight  at  Jerusalem  with  Peter  and  James,  and  then  had  gone  to  Cilicia 
and  remained  personally  unknown  to  the  Judman  Christians;  fourthly,  that  four¬ 
teen  years  afterwards  he  had  undertaken  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  then 
obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  his  independent  mission  from  the  chief  Apostles.  Thus 
we  see  that  his  object  is  not  to  enumerate  every  occasion  where  he  might  possibly 
have  been  instructed  by  “the  twelve,”  but  to  assert  (an  assertion  which  he  confirms 
by  oath,  Gal.  i.  20),  that  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  not  derived  from  their  in¬ 
struction.  A  .short  visit  to  Jerusalem  which  produced  no  important  results  he  might 
naturally  pass  over,  and  especially  if  he  saw  none  of  “the  twelve”  at  Jerusalem  when 


I  This  question  is  one  of  the  most  important,  both  chronologically  and  historrcally,  in  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  Perhaps  iU  discussion  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galutiaus  than  to  this  place;  hut 

it  has  been  given  here  as  a  justification  of  the  view  taken  in  Chapter  VII.  2Gal.  ii.l. 

3  To  support  this  view,  either  the  conversion  must  be  placed  much  earlier  than  we  think  probab.e,  or 

“  fourteen,”  in  Gal.  i.  3,  must  be  altered  into  “  four.” 

4  We  must  certainly  acknowledge  that  St.  Paul  appears  to  say  this  ;  and  some  commentators  have 
avoided  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that,  although  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  commissioned  to  convey 
the  alms  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  yet  that  St.  Paul  was  prevented  (by  some  circumstances  not  men¬ 
tioned)  from  going  the  whole  way  to  Jerusalem.  For  example,  it  might  be  too  hazardous  for  him  to 
appear  within  the  walls  of  the  city  at  such  a  time  of  persecution. 
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he  visited  it.  Now  this  was  probably  the  case  at  visit  (2),  because  it  was  just  at  the 
time  of  Herod  Agrippa’s  persecution,  which  would  naturally  disperse  the  Apostles 
from  Jerusalem,  as  the  persecution  at  Stephen’s  death  did ;  with  regard  to  St.  Peter  it 
is  expressly  said  that,  after  his  miraculous  escape  from  prison,  he  quitted  Jerusalem.* 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  finding  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent  to  the 
Elders  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  the  Apostles. 

A  further  objection  to  supposing  the  Galatian  Visit  identical  with  visit  (2),  is  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Galatian  visit,  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  described  as  having  been 
already  extensively  useful  as  missionaries  to  the  Heathen ;  but  this  they  had  not  been 
in  the  time  of  visit  (2). 

Again,  St.  Paul  could  not  have  been,  at  so  early  a  period,  considered  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  St.  Peter.  Yet  this  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  Galatian  Visit.^ 

Again,  visit  (2)  could  not  have  been  so  long  as  fourteen  years®  after  visit  (1).  For 
visit  (2)  was  certainly  not  later  than  45  A.D.,  and,  if  it  was  the  same  as  the  Galaiian 
Visit,  visit  (1)  must  have  been  not  later  than  from  31  to  33  A.n.  (allowing  the  inclusive 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  to  be  possibly  employed).  But  Aretas  (as  we  have  seen,  p. 
101),  was  not  in  possession  of  Damascus  till  about  37. 

Again,  if  visit  (2)  were  fourteen  years  after  visit  (1),  we  must  suppose  nearly  all  this 
time  spent  by  St.  Paul  at  Tarsus,  and  yet  that  all  his  long  residence  there  is  unrecorded 
by  St.  Luke,  who  merely  says  that  he  went  to  Tarsus  and  from  thence  to  Antioch.* 

III.  The  Galatian  Visit  not  being  identical  with  (1)  or  (2),  was  it  identical  with  (3), 
(4),  or  (5)?  We  may  put  (5)  at  once  out  of  the  question,  because  St.  Paul  did  not 
return  to  Antioch  after  (5),  whereas  he  did  return  after  the  Galatian  Visit.  There 
remain,  therefore,  (3)  and  (4)  to  be  considered.  We  shall  take  (4)  first. 

IV.  Wieseler  has  lately  argued  very  ingeniously  that  the  Galatian  Visit  was  the 
same  with  (4).  His  reasons  are,  firstly,  that  at  the  Galatian  Visit  the  Apostles  allowed 
unlimited  freedom  to  the  Gentile  converts,  i.  e.  imposed  no  conditions  upon  them,  such 
as  those  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  passed  at  visit  (3).  This,  however,  is  an  infer¬ 
ence  not  warranted  by  St.  Paul’s  statement,  which  speaks  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  personal  independence,  but  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  converts.  Secondly, 
Wieseler  urges  that,  till  the  time  of  visit  (4),  St.  Paul’s  position  could  not  have  been  so 
far  on  a  level  with  St.  Peter’s  as  it  was  at  the  Galatian  Visit.  Thirdly,  he  thinks  that 
the  condition  of  making  a  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  which  St. 
Paul  says®  he  had  been  forward  to  fulfill,  must  have  been  fulfilled  in  that  great  col¬ 
lection  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul  set  on  foot  immediately  after  (4),  because  we 
read  of  no  other  collection  made  by  St.  Paul  for  this  purpose.®  Fourthly,  Wieseler 
argues  that  St.  Paul  would  not  have  been  likely  to  take  an  uncircumcised  Gentile,  like 
Titus,  with  him  to  Jerusalem  at  a  period  earlier  than  visit  (4).  And  moreover,  he  con¬ 
ceives  Titus  to  be  the  same  with  the  Corinthian  Justus,*  who  is  not  mentioned  as  one 
of  St.  Paul’s  companions  till  Acts  xviii.  7,  that  is,  not  till  after  visit  (3). 

It  is  evident  that  these  arguments  are  not  conclusive  in  favor  of  visit  (4),  even  if 
there  were  nothing  on  the  other  side;  but  there  are,  moreover,  the  following  objections 
against  supposing  the  Galatian  Visit  identical  with  (4).  Firstly,  Barnabas  was  St 

>  Acts  17.  2  See  Gal.  ii.  9. 

3  On  this  fourteen  years  see  note  at  enil  of  Ap|ien<lix  I.,  and  the  note  B.  on  the  chronological  Table. 

4  Acts  ix.  30,  and  xi.  26.  See  what  Prof.  Burton  says  on  this  interval.  £  Gnl.  ii.  10. 

6  The  collect  on  carried  up  to  Jerusalem  at  visit  (2)  might,  however,  he  sited  as  an  exception  to  this 
remark  ;  for  (although  not  expressly  stated)  it  is  most  probable  that  St.  Paul  was  active  in  forwarding  it 
since  he  was  selected  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem. 

7  Many  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions  read  Titus  Justus  in  Acts  xviii.  7. 
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Paul’s  compauion  in  the  Galatian  Visit;  he  is  not  mentioned  as  being  with  him  at 
visit  (4).  Secondly,  had  so  important  a  conference  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles  taken  place  at  visit  (4),  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  passed  over  by  St. 
Luke,  who  dwells  so  fully  upon  the  Council  held  at  the  time  of  visit  (3),  the  decrees  of 
which  (on  Wieseler’s  view)  were  inferior  in  importance  to  the  concordat  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  made  at  visit  (4). 
Thirdly,  the  whole  tone  of  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians  is  against  "Wieseler’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  ;  for  in  that  chapter  St.  Paul  plainly  seems  to  speak  of  the  first  conference 
which  he  had  held  after  his  success  among  the  Heathen,  with  the  chief  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  and  he  had  certainly  seen  and  conferred  with  them  during  visit  (3). 

V.  We  have  seen,  therefore,  that  if  the  Galatian  Visit  he  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Acts, 
it  must  be  identical  with  visit  (3),  at  which  the  (so  called)  Council  of  Jerusalem  took 
place.  We  will  now  consider  the  objections  against  the  identity  of  these  two  visits 
urged  by  Paley  and  others,  and  then  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  identity. 


Objections  to  the  identity  of  the  Galati.4N 
Visit  witli  Visit  (3). 

1.  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  (ii.  1)  mentions  this 
journey  as  if  it  had  been  the  next  visit  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  time  which  he  spent 
there  on  his  return  from  Damascus ;  he 
does  not  say  anything  of  any  intermediate 
visit.  This  looks  as  if  he  were  speaking 
of  the  journey  which  he  took  with  Bar¬ 
nabas  to  Jerusalem"(Acts  xi.  30,)  to  convey 
alms  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  fam¬ 
ine. 

2.  In  the  Galatians,  the  journey  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  “  by  revelation,”  (Gal. 
ii.  2);  but  in  Acts  xv.  2 — 4,  6 — 12,  a 
public  mission  is  mentioned. 


3.  In  the  Galatians,  Barnabas  and  Titus 
are  spoken  of  as  St.  Paul’s  companions; 
in  the  Acts,  Barnabas  and  others  (Acts 
XV.  2) ;  but  Titus  is  not  mentioned. 


4.  The  object  of  the  visit  in  Acts  xv.  .3 
different  from  that  of  the  GalaHan  Visit. 


Answers  to  the  Objections. 

1.  This  objection  is  answered  above. 


2.  The  journey  may  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  a  revelation,  and  yet  may 
also  have  been  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  the 
church  at  Anfiocli.  Thus  in  St.  Paul’s 
departure  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  29,  30), 
he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  breth¬ 
ren  in  consequence  of  danger  feared  ;  and 
yet  (Acts  xxii.  17-21),  he  says  that  he  had 
taken  his  departure  in  consequence  of  a 
vision  on  the  very  same  occasion  (see  pp. 
210,  211). 

3.  This  argument  is  merely  ex  silentio, 
and  therefore  inconclusive.  In  the  Acts, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  naturally  men¬ 
tioned,  as  being  prominent  characters  in 
the  history.  Whereas,  in  the  Epistle,  Titus 
would  naturally  be  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
as  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  and  also 
because  of  his  refusal  to  circumcise  him. 

4  Both  these  objects  are  implied  in 
each  narrative.  The  recognition  of  St. 
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ijie  object  in  Acts  xv.  was  to  seek  relief 
from  the  imposition  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
that  of  the  Galatian  Visit  was  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  St.  Paul’s  independent 
apostleship. 


6.  In  Acts  XV.  a  public  assembly  of  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem  is  described,  while 
in  the  Galatians  only  private  interviews 
with  the  leading  Apostles  are  spoken  of. 

6.  The  narrative  in  the  Epistle  says 
nothing  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  men¬ 
tioned  Acts  XV.  Now  this  decision  was 
conclusive  of  the  very  point  disputed  by 
the  Judaizing  teachers  in  Galatia,  and 
surely  therefore  would  npt  have  been 
omitted  by  St.  Paul  in  an  argument  in¬ 
volving  the  question,  had  he  been  relating 
the  circumstances  which  happened  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  when  that  decision  was  made. 


Paul’s  apostleship  is  implied  in  Acts  xv. 
25.  And  the  relief  from  the  imposition  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  is  implied.  Gal.  ii,  I,  where 
the  word  ‘‘  uucircumcision  ”  shows  that 
the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  Epistle, 
acknowledged  that  the  uncircumcised 
might  partake  of  “  the  gospel.”  The  same 
thing  is  showm  by  the  fact  that  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  Titus  was  not  insisted  on. 
We  must  remember  also  that  the  transac¬ 
tions  recorded  are  looked  upon  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view,  in  the  Acts,  and  in 
the  Epistle ;  for  Acts  xv.  contains  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  a  great  transaction  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  while  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epis¬ 
tle,  alludes  to  this  transaction  with  the 
object  of  proving  the  recognition  of  his 
independent  authority. 

5.  The  private  interviews  spoken  of  in 
the  Epistle  do  not  exclude  the  supposition 
of  public  meetings  having  also  taken  place ; 
and  a  communication  to  the  whole  Church 
(GaL  ii.  2)  is  expressly  mentioned. 

6.  The  narrative  in  Galatians  gives  a 
statement  intended  to  prove  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul’s  independent  authority, 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  omis¬ 
sion.  Moreover  if  St.  Paul’s  omission  of 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Council 
proved  that  the  journey  he  speaks  of  was 
prior  to  the  Council,  it  must  equally  prove 
that  the  whole  Epistle  was  written  before 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  ;  yet  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged  to  have  been  written 
long  after  the"  Council.  The  probable 
reason  wdiy  St.  Paul  does  not  refer  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council  is  this : — that  the 
Judaizing  teachers  did  not  absolutely  dis¬ 
pute  that,  decision  ;  they  probably  did  not 
declare  the  absolute  necessity  of  circum¬ 
cision,  but  spoke  of  it  as  admitting  to 
greater  privileges,  and  a  fuller  covenant 
with  God.  The  Council  had  only  decided 
that  Gentile  Christians  need  not  observe 
the  Law.  The  Judaizing  party  might  still 
contend  that  Jewish  Christians  ought  to 
observe  it  (as  we  know  they  did  observe 
it  till  long  afterwards.)  And  also  the  de- 
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crees  of  the  Council  left  Gentile  Christians 


7.  It  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that 
after  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  St.  Peter  could  have  behaved  as  he 
is  described  doing  (Gal.  ii.  12);  for  how 
could  he  refuse  to  eat  with  the  uncircum¬ 
cised  Christians,  after  having  advocated  in 
the  Council  their  right  of  admission  to 
Christian  fellowship? 


subject  to  the  same  restrictions  with  the 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.  Therefore  the 
Judaizing  party  would  naturally  argue 
that  tliey  were  still  not  more  fully  within 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church  than  the 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate  were  within  that 
of  the  Jewish  Church.  Hence  they  would 
urge  them  to  submit  to  circumcision,  by 
way  of  placing  themselves  in  full  mem¬ 
bership  with  the  Church ;  just  as  they 
would  have  urged  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate 
to  become  a  Proselyte  of  Righteousness. 
Alan  St.  Paul  might  assume  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Council  was  well  known  to 
the  churches  in  Galatia,  for  Paul  and  Silas 
had  carried  it  with  them  there. 

7.  This  objection  is  founded  on  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  St.  Peter’s  conduct.  His 
withdrawal  from  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  the  uncircumcised  Christians  did  not 
amount  to  a  denial  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  His  conduct  showed  a  weak  fear 
of  offending  the  Judaizing  Christians  who 
came  from  Jerusalem;  and  the  practical 
effect  of  such  conduct  would  have  been, 
if  persisted  in,  to  separate  the  Church  into 
two  divisions.  Peter’s  conduct  was  still 
more  inconsistent  with  the  consent  which 
he  had  certainly  given  previously  (Gal.  ii. 

7 _ 9)  to  the  “  gospel  ”  of  Paul ;  and  with 

his  previous  conduct  in  the  case  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  (see  end  of  Chap.  VII.)  We  may 
add  that,  whatever  difficulty  may  be  felt 
in  St.  Paul’s  not  alluding  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
must  also  be  felt  in  his  total  silence  con¬ 
cerning  them  when  he  treats  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “things  sacrificed  to  idols’’  in  the 
Epistles  to  Corinth  and  Rome,  for  that 
question  had  been  explicitly  decided  by 
the  Council.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Decrees 
of  the  Council  were  not  designed  as  of  per- 
manent  authority,  but  only  as  a  temporary 
and  provisional  measure;  and  their  au¬ 
thority  was  superseded  as  the  Church 
gradually  advanced  towards  true  Christian 
freedom. 
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8.  The  Epistle  mentions  St.  Paul  as 
conferring  with  James,  Peter,  and  John, 
whereas  in  Acts  xv.,  John  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all,  and  It  seems  strange  tliat  so 
distinguished  a  person,  if  present  at  the 
Council,  should  not  have  been  mentioned. 

9.  Since  in  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  men¬ 
tions  James,  Peter,  and  John,  it  seems 
most  natural  to  suppose  tliat  he  speaks  of 
the  well-known  aposto'ic  triumvirate  so 
often  classed  together  in  the  Gospels.  But 
if  so,  the  James  mentioned  must  be  James 
the  Greater,  and  hence  the  journey  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Galatians  must  have  been 
before  the  death  of  James  the  Greater, 
and  therefore  -before  the  Council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 


10.  St.  Paul’s  refusal  to  circumcise  Titus 
(Gal.  ii.),  and  voluntary  circumcising  of 
Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  3),  so  soon  afterwards. 


8.  This  argument  is  only  ex  silentio,  and 
obviously  inconclusive. 


9.  This  objection  proceeds  on  the  mere 
assumption  that  because  James  is  men¬ 
tioned  first,  he  must  be  James  the  Greater, 
whereas  James  the  Less  became  even  a 
more  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  than  Janies  the  Greater  had 
previously  been,  as  wo  see  from  Acts  xv. ; 
hence  he  might  be  very  well  mentioned 
with  Peter  and  John,  and  the  fact  of  his 
name  coming  first  in  St.  Paul’s  narrative 
agrees  better  with  tliis  supposition,  for 
James  the  Greater  is  never  mentioned  the 
first  in  the  apostolic  triumvirate,  the  order 
of  which  is  Peter,  James,  and  John ;  but 
James  the  Less  would  naturally  be  men¬ 
tioned  first,  if  the  Council  at  Jerusalem 
was  mentioned,  since  wo  find  from  Acts 
XV.  that  he  took  the  part  of  president  in 
that  Council. 

10.  Timothy’s  mother  was  a  Jewess, 
and  he  had  been  brought  up  a  Jew;* 
whereas  Titus  was  a  Gentile.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Timothy's  circumcision  were 
fully  discussed  above,  pp.  248 — 252. 


Thus  we  see  that  the  objections  against  the  identity  of  the  Galatian  Visit  with  visit 
(3),  are  ineonclusive.  Consequently  we  might  at  once  conclude  (from  the  obvious  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  identity  between  the  two  visits),  that  they  were  actually  identical.  But 
this  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  following  arguments. 

1.  The  Galatian  Visit  could  not  have  happened  5c/ore  visit  (3) ;  because,  if  so,  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  had  already  granted  to  Paul  and  Barnabas’*  the  liberty  which 
was  sought  for  tlie  “gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  therefore  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  the  Church,  to  send  them  again  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  same  cause.  And 
again,  the  Galatian  Visit  could  not  have  happened  after  visit  (3) ;  because,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  that  period,  Paul  and  Barnabas  ceased  to  work  together  as  missionaries 
to  the  Gentiles;  whereas,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Galatian  Visit,  they  had  been  working 
together.^ 

2.  The  Chronology  of  St.  Paul’s  life  (so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained)  agrees  better 

1  See  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  We  may  remark  that  this  difficulty  (which  ts  urged  by  Wieseler)  is  quite  as  great 
on  his  own  hypothesis  ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  refusal  happened  only  about  two  years  after  the  consent, 
2  Gal.  ii.  3—6.  ^  Gal  ii.  1,  9. 
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with  the  supposition  that  the  Galatian  Visit  was  visit  (3),  than  with  any  other  suppo¬ 
sition. 

Reckoning  backwards  from  the  ascertained  epoch  of  60  a.d.,  when  St.  Paul  was 
sent  to  Rome,  we  find  that  he  must  have  begun  his  second  missionary  journey  in  61, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Council  (i.  e.  visit  (3) )  must  have  been  either  in  50  or  61. 
This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  history  in  the  Acts.  Now,  turning  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  we  find  the  following  epochs- 


A.  — Conversion. 

B. — 3  years’  interval  (probably  Judaically  reckoned=2  years.)*  ^ 

C.  — Flight  from  Damascus,  and  visit  (1.) 

D.  — 14’*  years’  interval  (probably  Judaically  reckoned=I3  years.) 

E.  — Galatian  Visit. 

And  since  Aretas  was  supreme  at  Damascus^  at  the  time  of  the  flight,  and  his  su¬ 
premacy  there  probably  began  about  31  (see  pages  101  and  118,)  we  could  not  put  the 
tiight  at  a  more  probable  date  than  38.  If  we  assume  this  to  have  been  the  case,  then 
the  Galatian  Visit  was  38+13  =  51,  which  agrees  with  the  time  of  the  Council  (i.  e. 
visit  (3) )  as  above. 

YL  Hence  we  need  not  further  consider  the  views  of  those  writers  who  (like  Paley 
and  Schrader)  have  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  Galatian  Visit  is  some  supposed 
journey  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all ;  for  we  have  proved  that  the  supposition  of  its 
identity  with  the  third  visit  there  recorded  satisfies  every  necessary  condition.  Schra¬ 
der’s  notion  is,  that  the  Galatian  Visit  was  between  visit  (4)  and  visit  (6).  Paky 
places  it  between  visit  (3)  and  visit  (4).  A  third  view  is  ably  advocated  in  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  (not  published)  which  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  points  in  this  hypothesis  are,  that  the  Galatians  were  converted  in  first  mis¬ 
sionary  journey,  that  the  Galatian  Visit  took  place  between  visit  (2)  and  visit  (3),  and 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  after  the  Galatian  Visit  and  before  visit 
(3).  This  hypothesis  certainly  obviates  some  difficulties,^  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Galatian  churches  might  have  been  formed  at  the  time  supposed ;  ^but  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  much  later  date  must  be  assigned  to  the  Epistle.® 


I  On  this  Judaicnl  reckoning,  see  note  B.  on  the  Chronological  Table. 

S  The  reaflin"  “  fourteen  ”  (Gal.  ii.  1)  is  undoubtedly  to  be  retained.  It  is  in  all  the  ancient  MSS.  which 
contain  the  passage.  The  reading  “  four  ”  has  probably  arisen  from  the  words  “  four  years,-  which  relate 
to  a  different  subject,  in  the  sentence  below.  The  preposition  “after,”  denoting  ‘  after  nn  interval  of 
mav  be  used,  according  to  the  Jewish  way  of  reckoning  time,  inclusively.  The  fourteen  years  must  be 
reckoned  from  the  epoch  last  mentioned,  which  is  the  visit  (1)  to  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  Conversion  ;  at 
lenst  this  is  the  most  natural  way,  although  the  other  interpretation  might  be  'f  ''f  *>*« 

other  circumstances  of  the  case. 

4  Esnecialiy  the  diffieulties  which  relate  to  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  Galatian  Visit  and 
tu-sit  (3).  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Apostle  does  not  allude  to  the  Council  in  his  argument  with 
the  Galatians  on  the  subject  of  circumcision.  »  See  note  on  Ep.  to  the  Galatians. 


APPENDIX  II. 

ON  THE  DATE  OF  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 

Before  we  can  fix  the  time  at  which  these  Epistles  were  written,  we  must  take  the 
following  data  into  account. 

1.  The  three  Epistles  were  nearly  cotemporaneoiis  with  one  another.  This  is  proved 
by  their  resembling  each  other  in  language,  matter,  and  style  of  composition,  and  in 
the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  which  they  describe;  and  by  their  differing  in  all 
these  three  points  from  all  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Of  course  the  full  force  of 
this  argument  can  not  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  carefully  studied  these 
Epistles;  but  it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  by  all  who  have  done  so,  both  by 
the  defenders  and  impugners  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Hence  if 
we  fix  the  date  of  one  of  the  three,  we  fix  approximately  the  date  of  all. 

2.  They  were  written  after  St.  Paul  became  acquainted  with  Apolhs,  and  therefore 
after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Ephesus.  (See  Acts  xviii.  24,  and  Titus  iii.  13). 

3.  Hence  they  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  conclusion  of  that  portion 
of  his  life  which  is  related  in  the  Acts;  because  there  is  no  part  of  his  history,  between 
his  first  visit  to  Ephesus  and  his  Roman  imprisonment,  which  satisfies  the  historical 
conditions  implied  in  the  statements  of  any  one  of  these  Epistles.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made,  with  different  degrees  of  ingenuity,  to  place  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  at  different  points  in  this  interval  of  time;  but  all  have  failed  even  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  for  placing  any  single  Epistle  correctly.*  And  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  place  all  three  together,  at  any  period  of  St.  Paul's  life  before  the  end  of 
his  first  Roman  imprisonment; ' yet  this  eotemporaneousness  of  the  three  Epistles  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  problem. 

4.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  not  merely  after  St.  Paul’s  first  Roman  im¬ 
prisonment,  but  considerably  after  it.  This  is  evident  from  the  marked  difference  in 
their  style  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  was  the  last  written  during  that 
imprisonment.  So  great  a  change  of  style  (a  change  not  merely  in  the  use  of  single 
word',  but  in  phrases,  in  modes  of  thought,  and  in  method  of  composition.)  must  re¬ 
quire  an  interval  of  certainly  not  le.ss  than  four  or  five  years  to  account  for  it.  And 
even  that  interval  might  seem  too  short,  unless  accompanied  by  circumstances  which 
should  further  explain  the  alteration.  Yet  five  years  of  exhausting  labor,  great  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  sufferings,  and  bitter  experience  of  human  nature,  might  suffice  to 
account  for  the  change. 

5.  The  development  of  Church  organization  implied  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  lateness  of  their  date.  The  detailed  rules  for  the  choice 
of  presbyters  and  deacons,  implying  numerous  candidates  for  these  offices;  the  exclu¬ 
sion  o^new  converts  {neophytes)  from  the  presbyterate ;  the  regular  catalogue  of  Church 
widows  (1  Tim.  v.  9 ;)  are  all  examples  of  this. 

6.  The  Heresies  condemned  in  all  three  Epistles  are  likewise  of  a  nature  which  for¬ 
bids  the  supposition  of  an  early  date.  They  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  attacked  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  appear  under  a  more  matured  form.  They  are  appa¬ 
rently  the  same  heresies  which  we  find  condemned  in  other  portions  of  Scripture 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Apostolic  age,  as,  for  example,  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
and  Jude.  We  trace  distinctly  the  beginnings  of  the  Gnostic  Heresy,  which  broke 
out  with  such  destructive  power  in  the  second  century,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  germ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
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7.  The  preceding  conditions  might  lead  us  to  place  the  Pastoral  Epistles  at  any  point 
after  a.d.  66  (see  condition  4,  above),  i.  e.  in  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  But  we  have  a  limit  assigned  us  in  this  direction,  by  a  fact  mentioned  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  viz.  that  Timotheus  was  still  a  young  man  (1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  22)  when  they  were  written.  We  must  of  course  understand  this  statement  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  used :  Timotheus  was  young  for  the 
authority  intrusted  to  him ;  he  was  young  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  Presbyters  (many  of  them  old  men)  of  the  Churches  of  Asia.  According  even  to 
modern  notions,  (and  much  more  according  to  the  feelings  of  antiquity  on  the  subject), 
he  would  still  have  been  very  young  for  such  a  position  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Now 
Timotheus  was  (pp.  197  and  246)  a  youth  still  living  with  his  parents  when  St.  Paul 
first  took  him,  in  a.d.  51  (Acts  xvi.  1—3),  as  his  companion.  From  the  way  in  which 
he  is  then  mentioned  (Acts  xvi.  1—3 :  compare  2  Tim.  i.  4).  we  can  not  imagine  him 
to  have  been  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  at  the  most.  Nor,  again,  could  he  be 
much  younger  than  this,  considering  the  part  he  soon  afterwards  took  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Maredonia  (2  Cor.  i.  19).  Hence  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  eighteen 
years  old  in  a.d.  51.  Consequently,  in  68  (the  last  year  of  Nero),  he  would  be  thirty- 
five  years  old. 

8.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  universal  tradition  of  the  early  Church,  St.  Paul  s  mar¬ 
tyrdom  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Hence,  we  have  another  limit  for  the  date  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  viz.,  that  it '  could  not  have  been  later  than  a.d.  68,  and  this 


agrees  very  well  with  the  preceding  datum. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  above  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  hypothesis 
adopted  in  Chapter  XXYIL,  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written,  the  two  first  just 
before,  and  the  last  during,  St.  Paul’s  final  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  order  of  the  three  Epistles  among  themselves. 

1.  1  Tim.  In  this  we  find  that  St.  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  for  Macedonia  (1  Tim.  i. 

3),  and  had  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus  to  counteract  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  here¬ 
tics  (iii.  4),  and  that  lie  hoped  soon  to  return  to  Ephesus  (iii.  14). 

2  Titus.  Here  we  find  that  St.  Paul  had  lately  left  Crete  (i.  5),  and  that  he  was 
now  about  to  proceed  (iii.  12)  to  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus,  wliere  he  meant  to  spend  the 
approaching  winter.  Whereas  in  1  Tim.  he  meant  soon  to  be  back  at  Ephesus,  and 
he  was  aftenvards  at  Miletus  and  Corinth  between  1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.,  (otherwise  2 
Tim.  iv.  20  would  be  unintelligible.)  Hence  Titus  must  have  been  written  later  than 

^  3!'^’2  Tim.  We  have  seen  that  this  Epistle  could  not  (from  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  style,  and  close  resemblance  to  the  other  Pastorals)  have  been  wntten  in  the  first 
Roman  imprisonment.  The  same  conclusion  maybe  drawn  also  on  historical  groun  s, 
as  Huther  has  well  shown  where  he  proves  that  it  could  neither  have  been  written 
before  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  nor  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  during  that 
imprisonment.  The  internal  evidence  from  style  and  matter,  however,  is  so  cone  u- 
sive  that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  this  quasi-internal  evidence.  In  t  ug 
Epistle  we  find  St.  Paul  a  prisoner  in  Rome  (i.  17);  he  has  lately  been  at 
20),  and  since  he  left  Timothy  (at  Ephesus)  he  has  been  at  Miletus  (iv.  20). 

lias  be6ii  not  lont?  boforo,  at  Troas,  (iv.  13). 

Tho  facts  thus  mentioned  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing  (1)  That  after  writing 
1  Tim.  from  Macedonia,  St.  Paul  did,  as  he  intended,  return  to  Ephesus  by  way  of 
Troa«  where  he  left  the  books,  &c.  mentioned  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  with  Caipus,  (2)  iat 
frorn^Ephesus  he  made  a  short  expedition  to  Crete  and  back,  and  on  his  return  wrote 
to  Titus-  (3)  That  immediately  after  di.spatching  this  letter,  he  went  by  3IMus  to 
Corinth, thence  to  Nicopolis ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome. 
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A.  D. 

Biogrnpliy  of  St.  Paul. 

Cotemporary  Events. 

36 

(?)  St.  Paul’s  conversion  [supposing  the  3 

A 

years  of  Gal.  i.  18  Judaically  reckoned]. 
See  p.  957,  and  note  (B.)  below. 

37 

(?)  At  Damascus. 

Death  of  Tiberius  and  accession 
of  Caligula  (March  16). 

38 

(?)  Flight  from  Damascus  [See  p.  957]  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Tarsus. 

39 

(?)^ 

During  these  years  St.  Paul  preaches 

40 

CO 

in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  making  Tar¬ 
sus  his  head-quarters,  and  prob- 

41 

(0 

ablj'-  undergoes  most  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  mentioned  at  2  Cor.  xi.  24 — 
26,  viz.  two  of  the  Roman  and  the 

Death  of  Caligula,  and  accession 
of  Claudius  (Jan.  25),  Judma 
and  Samaria  given  to  Herod 

42 

(0 

five  Jewish  scourgings,  and  three 
sli  ip  wrecks.  See  pp.  122  and  134, 

Agrippa  I. 

Invasion  of  Britain  by  Aulus 

43 

(?)J 

and  note  on  2  Cor.  xi.  25. 

Plautius. 

44 

He 

is  brought  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch, 

Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 

(Acts  xi.  26),  and  stays  there  a  year  be- 

xii.)  [see  note  (A.)  below]. 

fore  the  famine. 

Cuspius  Fadus  (as  procurator) 
succeeds  to  the  government  of 
Judma. 

45 

He  visits  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  famine. 

46 

At  Antioch. 

Tiberius  j^Jlexander  made  procu¬ 
rator  of  Judaea  (about  this 

47 

At  Antioch. 

time). 

48 

His  “First  Missionary  Journey  ”  from  An¬ 
tioch  to 

Cyprus,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium.  Lys- 

tra 

Derbe, 

Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.)  made 
king  of  Chalcis ; 

49 

and  back  through  the  same  places  to  An- 

TIOCH. 

Cumanus  made  procurator  of 
Judaea  (about  this  time). 

60 

St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  attend  the  “  Coun- 

Caractaeus  captured  by  the  Ro- 

cil  of  Jerusalem.” 

mans  in  Britain ; 

[See  pp.  951 — 967,  and  note  (B.)  below]. 

Cogidunus  (father  of  Claudia  [?], 

2  Tim.  iv.  21)  assists  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Britain. 

51 

His  “Second  Missionary  Journey,”  from 
Antioch  to 

Cilicia,  Lycaonia, 

Galatia 
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A.  D. 


52 


53 


54 


Biography  of  St.  Paul. 


Cotemporary  Events. 


53 

56 

57 


58 

59 

60 

61 

62 


Troas, 

Philippi,  Thessalonica,  BercBa, 
Athens,  and 

Corinth —  Writes  .1  These. 

At  Corinth.  Writes  2  These. 


(Spring)— He  leaves  Corinth,  and  reaches 

(Summer) — Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  and 
thence  goes  to  Antioch. 

(Autumn)— His  “Third  Missionary  Jour¬ 
ney.” — He  goes 

To  Ephesus. 

At  Ephesus. 

At  Ephesus. 

(Springl — Ee  writes  1  Cor. 

(Summer) — Leaves  Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 

(Autumn) — Where  he  lurites  2  Cor.,  and 
thence 

(Winter) — To  Corinth,  where  he  writes 
Galatians. 

(Spring) — Ee  writes  Romans,  and  leaves 
Corinth,  going  by  Philippi  and  Miletus 

(Summer)  —  To  Jerusalem  (Pentecost), 
where  he  is  arrested  and  sent  to  Caesarea. 

At  Ca:sarea. 

(Autumn) — Sent  to  Home  by  Festus  (about 
August). 

(Winter)— Shipwrecked  at  Malta. 


Claudius  expels  the  Jews  from 
Rome  (Acta  xviii.  2). 


The  tetrarchy  of  Trachonitis 
given  to  Agrippa  II. ; 

Felix  made  procurator  of  Judaea. 
[See  note  (C.)  below]. 

Death  of  Claudius  and  accession 
of  Nero  (Oct.  13). 


63 


64 


(Spring) — He  arrives  at  Rome. 


At  Rome.  (  Philemon, 

(Spring)  —  Writes  ■<  Colossians, 
(  Ephesians. 
(Autumn) — Writes  Philippians. 


(Spring)- He  is  acquitted,  and  goes  to 
Macedonia  (Phil.  ii.  24)  and 
Asia  Minor  (Philem.  22). 

(?)He  goes  to  Spain.  [For  this  and  the 
subsequent  statements,  see  Chapter 
XXTIl.] 


Nero  murders  Agrippina. 

Felix  is  recalled  and  succeeded 
by  Festus  [see  note  (C.)  be¬ 
low]. 

Embassy  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  to  petition  about  the 
wall  [see  note  (Cj  below]. 

Burrus  dies ; 

Albinus  succeeds  Festus  as  pro¬ 
curator  ; 

Nero  marries  Poppaea; 

Octavia  executed ; 

Pallas  put  to  death. 

Poppaea’s  daughter  Claudia  born. 


Great  fire  at  Rome  (July  19),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  persecution  of  Roman 
Christians; 
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Biography  of  St.  Paul. 

•Cotempocury  Events, 

65 

(?)  In  Spain. 

Gessius  Florus  made  procurator 
of  Judaea. 

Conspiracy  of  Piso,  and  death  of 
Seneca. 

66 

(Summer) — From  Spain  (?)  to  Asia  Minor 
(1  Tim.  i.  3). 

The  Jewish  war  begins. 

67 

(Summer) —  Writes  1  Tim.  from  Macedonia. 
(Autumn) —  Writes  Titus  from  Ephesus. 
(Winter) — At  Nicopolis. 

68 

(Spring) — In  prison  at  Rome.  Writes  2  Tim. 
(Summer)— Executed  (May  or  June). 

Death  of  Nero  in  the  middle  of 
June. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

Note  (A.) — Date  of  the  Famine  in  Acts  xi.  28. 

We  '  find  in  Acts  xi.  28,  that  Agabus  prophesied  the  occurrence  of  a  famine,  and 
that  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  also,  that  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  resolved  to  send  relief  to  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  and  that  this  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  After  relating  this, 
St.  Luke  digresses  from  his  narrative,  to  describe  the  then  state  (“  about  that  time  ”) 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  immediately  before  and  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(which  is  fully  described.  Acts  xii.  1 — 24).  He  then  resumes  the  narrative  which  he 
had  interrupted,  and  tells  us  how  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch,  after  fill- 
tilling  their  commission  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  26). 

From  this  it  would  appear,  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  relieve 
the  sufferers  by  famine,  soon  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

Now  Josephus  enables  us  to  fix  Agrippa’s  death  very  accurately :  for  he  tells  us 
(Ant.  xix.  9,  2),  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  reigned  three  full  years  over  the 
whole  of  Judaea ;  and  also  (Ant.  xix.  5,  1)  that  early  in  the  first  year  of  Claudius  (41 
A.D.)  the  sovereignty  of  Judma  was  conferred  on  him.  Hence  his  deatli  was  in  a.d.  44. 

The  famine  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  year  after  his  death;  for  (1)  Josephus 
speaks  of  it  as  having  occurred  during  the  government  of  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  (Ant.  xx.  5,  2).  Now  Cuspius  Fadus  was  sent  as  Procurator  from  Romo 
on  the  death  of  Agrippa  I.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander;  and  both  their 
Procuratorships  together  only  lasted  from  a.d.  45  to  a.d.  50,  when  Cumanus  suc¬ 
ceeded.  (2)  We  find  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  2,  6,  compare  xx.  6,  2),  that  about  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  Fadus’  government,  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish 
proselyte,  sent  corn  to  the  relief  of  the  Jews  in  the  famine.  (3)  At  the  time  of  Herod 
Agrippa’s  death,  it  would  seem  from  Acts  xii.  20,  that  the  famine  could  not  have  be¬ 
gun;  for  the  motive  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  making  peace,  was  that  their  country  was 
supplied  with  food  from  Judaea,  a  motive  which  could  not  have  acted  while  Judiea 
itself  was  perishing  of  famine. 
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Hence  we  conclude  that  the  journey  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Jerusalem  with  alms 
took  place  in  A.  D.  45. 


Note  (B.) 

We  have  remarked  that  the  interval  of  14  years  (Gal.  ii.  I),  between  the  flight  from 
Damascus  and  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  might  be  supposed  to  be  either  14  full  years, 
or  13,  or  even  12  vears,  Judaically  reckoned.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Jews 
arbitrarily  called  tlie  same  interval  of  time  14,  13,  or  12  years;  but  the  denomination 
of  the  interval  depended  on  the  time  when  it  began  and  ended,  as  follows.  If  it  began 
on  September  1st,  A.n.  38,  and  ended  October  1st,  a.d.  50,  it  would  be  called  14 
years,  though  really  only  12  years  and  one  month ;  because  it  began  before  the  1st  of 
Ti8ri,’and  ended  after  the  1st  of  Tisri;  and  as  the  Jewish  civil  year  began  on  the  1st 
of  Tisri,  tlie  interval  was  contained  in  14  different  civil  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
began  October  1st,  a.  d.  38,  and  ended  September  1st,  a.  d.  50,  it  would  only  be  called 
12  years  although  really  only  two  months  less  than  the  former  interval  which  was 
called  14  years.  Hence,  as  we  do  not  know  the  month  of  the  flight  from  Damascus 
nor  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  interval  between 
them  was  only  a  few  weeks  more  than  12  years,  and  therefore  to  suppose  the  flight  in 
A.  D.  38,  and  the  Council  in  a.  d.  50. 


Note  (C.)— Ow  the  Date  of  the  Recall  of  Felix. 

We  have  seen  that  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Borne  in  spring,  after  wintering  at  Malta, 
and  that  he  sailed  from  Judsea  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  autumn,  and  was  at 
Fair  Havens  in  Crete  in  October,  soon  after  “the  Fast,”  which  was  on  the  10th  of 
Tisri  (Acts  xxvii.  9).  He  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Festus,  upon  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  and 
his  hearing  before  Festus  had  taken  place  about  a  fortnight  (see  Acta  xxiv.  27,  to  xxv. 
1)  after  the  arrival  of  Festus  in  the  province.  Hence  the  arrival  of  Festus  (and  con¬ 
sequently  the  departure  of  Felix)  took  place  in  the  summer  preceding  St.  Pauls 

confirmed  by  Acts  xxiv.  27,  which  tells  us  that  Paul  had  been  in  prison  two 
complete  years  at  the  time  of  Felix’s  departure;  for  he  was  imprisoned  at  a  Pentecost, 

"r  ;  “he  — ;  and  we  must  deter. 

"  W  At  fegiiXrof  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Cmsarea  (f  e.  two 
Felix’s  recall)  Felix  had  been  already  “/or  many  years  Procurator  ofJadcea  ( 
xt  10)  “Many  years”  could  not  be  less  than  6  years;  therefore  Felix  had  gov- 

“ed  duL  “  Id”.  <5+.=)  7  de.™  ..  .h,  «»..  of  "Z?- 

pointed  Procurator  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  year  of  Claudius  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7, 

1  Tacitn,  places  tl.e  appointment  of  Felix  earlier  than  this ;  but  on  snch  a  question  his  authority  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Josephus. 
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1,  twelfth  year  complete),  that  is,  early  in  the  year  a.d.  53.  Therefore  Felix  s  recall 
could  not  have  occurred  before  a.  d.  (53  +  7=)  CO. 

(/?)  But  we  can  also  show  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  after  A*  D.  60,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arguments. 

1.  Felix  was  followed  to  Rome  by  Jewish  ambassadors,  who  impeached  him  of  mis- 
government.  He  was  saved  from  punishment  by  the  intercession  of  his  brother  Pallas, 
at  a  time  when  Pallas  was*  in  special  favor  with  Nero  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  9).  Now 
Pallas  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  in  the  year  a.  d.  62  j  and  it  is  improbable  that  at  any 
part  of  that  or  the  preceding  year  he  should  have  had  much  influence  with  Nero. 
Hence  Felix’s  recall  was  certainly  not  after  a.  d.  62,  and  probably  not  after  a.  d.  60. 

2.  Burrus  was  living  (Joseph.  Ant.  quoted  by  Wieseler,)  at  the  time  when  Felix’s 
Jewish  accusers  were  at  Rome.  Now  Burrus  died  not  later  than  February,  a.  d.  62. 
And  the  Jewish  ambassadors  could  not  have  reached  Rome  during  the  season  of  the 
Mare  Clausum.  Therefore  they  (and  consequently  Felix)  must  have  come  to  Rome 
not  after  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  61. 

3.  Paul,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  was  delivered  (Acts  xxviii.  1 6)  to  the  Prcefect  (not  the 
P’?'(e/ecfo)  hence  there  was  a  single  Prsefect  in  command  of  the  Praetorians  at  that 
time.  But  this  was  not  the  case  after  the  death  of  Burrus,  when  Rufus  and  Tigellinus 
were  made  joint  Prsefects.  Hence  (as  above)  Paul  could  not  have  arrived  in  Rome 
before  a.  d.  61,  and  therefore  Felix’s  recall  (which  was  in  the  year  before  Paul’s  arrival 
at  Rome)  could  not  have  been  after  a.  d.  60. 

Therefore  Felix’s  recall  has  been,  proved  to  be  neither  after  a.  d.  60,  nor  before  A.  D. 
60  ;  consequently  it  was  in  a.  d.  60. 

{y)  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  Festus  died  in  Judma,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus ;  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  duration  of  Festus’s  government,  but  we  have  proved  (a)  that  it  did  not  begin 
before  a.  d.  60,  and  we  know  that  Albinus  was  in  office  in  Judaea  in  the  Autumn  of 
A.  D.  62  (at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles),  and  perhaps  considerably  before  that  time. 
Hence  Festus’s  arrival  (and  Felix’s  recall)  must  have  been  either  in  60  or  61.  Now, 
if  we  suppose  it  in  61,  we  must  crowd  into  a  space  of  fifteen  months  the  following 
events :  (a)  Festus  represses  disturbances.  (5)  Agrippa  II.  builds  his  palace  over¬ 

looking  the  temple,  (c)  The  Jews  build  their  wall,  intercepting  his  view,  (d)  They 
send  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  obtain  leave  to  keep  their  wall,  (e)  They  gain  their 
suit  at  Rome  by  the  interces.sion  of  Poppaea.  (/)  They  return  to  Jerusalem,  leaving 
the  High  Priest  Ishmael  as  hostage  at  Rome,  (y)  Agrippa  on  their  return  nominates 
a  new  High  Priest  (Joseph),  the  length  of  whose  tenure  of  office  we  are  not  told,  (h) 
Joseph  is  succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood  by  Ananus,  who  holds  the  office  three 
months,  and  is  displaced  just  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus.  This  succession  of  events 
could  not  have  occurred  between  the  summer  of  a.  d.  61  and  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  62 ; 
because  the  double  voyage  of  the  Jewish  embassy,  with  their  residence  in  Rome,  would 
alone  have  occupied  twelve  months.  Hence  we  conclude  that  from  the  arrival  of 
Festus  to  that  of  Albinus  was  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  consequently 
that  Festus  arrived  A.  d.  60. 

1  Pallas  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  Nero’s  adoption  by  Claudius;  but  by  presuming  too 
much  on  his  favor,  be  excited  the  disgust  of  Nero  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  54).  In  a.d.  55 
be  was  accused  of  treason,  but  acquitted  ;  and  after  this  acquittal  he  seems  to  have  regained  bis  favor  at 
court. 

The  official  phrase  was  in  the  plural,  when  (be-e  was  tro-e  than  one  prefect.  So  Trajan  writes, 
''  Vinctus  mitti  ad  prmfcctus  prrcturii  inei  debet.” — I'lin.  Ep.  x.  Go. 
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2.  The  Procurators  of  Judaea  were  generally  changed  when  the  Proprsetors  of  Syria 
were  changed.  Now  Quadratus  was  succeeded  Iw  Corbulo  in  Syria  A.  i).  60 ,  lence 
we  might  naturally  expect  Felix  to  be  recalled  in  that  5’ear. 

3.  Paul  was  indulgently  treated  (Acts  xxviii.  31)  at  Rome  for  two  years  aaer  his  ar¬ 
rival  there.  Now  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  treated  indulgently  after  the 
Roman  fire  (iu  July,  64).  Hence  his  arrival  was  at  latest  not  after  (64—2  =  )  D.  62. 


Consequently  Felix’s  recall  was  certainly  not  after  61. 

4.  After  Nero’s  accession  (October  13,  A.n.  54)  Josephus’ mentions  the  following 
consecutive  events  as  having  occurred  in  Judma:  (a)  Capture  of  the  great  bandit 
Eleazar  by  Felix.  (&)  Rise  of  the  Sicarii.  (c)  Murder  of  Jonathan  unpunished,  (d) 
Many  pretenders  to  Inspiration  or  Messiahship  lead  followers  into  the  wilderness,  (e) 
These  are  dispersed  liy  the  Roman  troops.  (/)  An  Egyptian  rebel  at  the  head  of  a. 
body  of  Sicarii  excites  the  most  dangerous  of  all  these  insurrections;  Ins  followers  are 
defeated  but  he  himself  escapes.  This  series  of  events  could  not  well  have  occupied 
less  than  three  years,  and  we  should  therefore  fix  the  insurrection  of  the  Egyptian  not 
before  a.d.  57.  Now  when  St.  Paul  was  arrested  in  the  Temple,  he  was  at  first  mis¬ 
taken  for  this  rebel  Egyptian,  who  is  mentioned  as  “the  Egyptian  who  before  these 
days  made  an  uproar”  (Acts  xxi.  38),  an  expression  which  would  very  ”a  ’ira.ly  be 
used  if  the  Egyptian’s  insurrection  had  occurred  in  the  preceding  year.  Tins  would 
again  agree  with  supposing  the  date  of  St.  Paul’s  arrest  to  be  a.  d.  58,  and  therefore 

Felix’s  recall  a.d.  60.  .  .  ^  •  *1,  p  „ 

5  St.  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  2)  finds  Aquila  and  Priscilla  just  arrived  at  Corinth  fioni 

Rome,  whence  they  were  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  of  this  decree,  but  it  could  not,  at  the  latest,  have  been  later  than  a  d. 
54  in  which  year  Claudius  died.  Now  the  Acts  gives  us  distinct  information  that  bc- 
t«4en  this  first  arrival  at  Corinth  and  St.  Paul’s  arrest  at  Jerusalem  ttiere  were  the 
following  intervals  of  time,  viz.:  From  arriving  at  Corinth  to  reaching  Antioc  , 
year's,  from  reaching  Ephesus  to  leaving  Ephesus  2|  years,  from  leaving  Ephesus  to 
Jerusalem  1  year.  (See  Acts  xviii.  xix.  and  xx.)  These  make  together  5  - 
years-  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  time  spent  at  Antioch,  and  between  Antioch  and 
Epheias,  »hicli  »  »ot  mentioned,  but  whid,  may  re.aouaWy  be  Mt.mated  .  ,  year. 
tL  we  have  Sj  yeara  for  the  total  interval.  Theretore  the  arreat  of  St  Paul  a  Je¬ 
rusalem  was  probably  not  later  tl.an  (54-151=)  a.n.  69,  and  may  have  been  earher  , 
which  avreea  with  the  result  independently  arrived  at,  that  it  was  actually  in  a.  n.  58. 
l  i.  tpossibl.  for  any  candid  mind  to  go  through  such  investigation,  as  these  with- 

oul  how  strongly  they  confirm  (by  innumerable  coincidences)  the  histoncal 

accuracy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1  The  references  are  given  by  Wieseler. 


I  isr  D  E  X 


A 

“Abba,”  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  word, 
658  n. 

Acaiuas,  promontory  of,  166. 

.Acco  646> 

Achaia,  287;  harbors  of,  375;  province  of, 
under  the  Romans,  378. 

Acre,  St.  Jeand',  646. 

Acrocorinthus,  the,  374;  its  importance,  iw.; 

views  from  its  summit,  ih. 

Acropolis,  the,  312,  320;  view  of  the,  re¬ 
stored,  319. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  146. 

Adana,  241. 

Adramyttium,  258,  727. 
jEgse,  2*11. 

jEgina,  Island  of,  311. 

Agabus  the  prophet,  141,  647. 

Agora,  the,  of  Athens,  319. 

Agricola,  39. 

Agrippa,  Herod,  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  127 ;  his  death,  143. 

Agrippa  TI.,  688. 

Ak-Sher,  253. 

Alban  Mount,  277. 

Albinus,  705  n. 

Alcibiades,  character  of,  327 ;  fortifications 
of,  at  Cos,  638. 

Alexander  the  coppersmith,  493,  495. 
Alexander  the  Great,  31,  32;  at  Pamphylia, 
169. 

Alexandria,  eminence  of,  725. 

Alexandria  Troas  259;  harbor  of,  261,  625. 

Almsgiving  amongst  the  Jews,  86. 

“Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods  ”  at  Athens,  318 ; 

to  the  “  Unknown  God,”  327. 

Amphipolis,  289. 

Amphitheaters  in  Asia  Minor,  620. 

Amplias,  614. 

Amyntas,  King  of  Galatia,  47. 

Ananias,  113. 

Ananias,  the  Jewish  merchant,  141  n. 
Andnace,  641 

Androclus,  founder  of  Ephesus,  483. 
Andronicus,  “  kinsman”  of  St.  Paul,  615. 
Anemurium,  cliffs  of,  165. 

Annseus  Novatus. — See  Gallio. 


“Antinomlan,"  the  term  as  applied  to  the 
“all  things  lawful”  party  at  Corinth, 
667  n. 


Antinomianism,  Cori^hian,  667. 
Antinomians,  440. 


Antioch,  128;  Jewish  Christians  in,  133; 
description  and  history  of  the  city,  136 
e(.  seq.;  earthquake  and  famine  in,  141;  a 
revelation  at,  147. 

Antioch  in  Pisidia,  173;  identified  with  the 
modern  town  of  Jalobatch,  174;  its  foun¬ 
dation,  ib.;  called  Caesarea  by  Augustus, 
175. 

*  Avto^cta?  Tux^Tj  statue  of  the,  140 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  coins  of,  49;  his  a- 
doption  of  Roman  fashions,  60. 

Antiochus  Soter,  233. 

Antigonia  Troas. — See  Alexandria  Troas. 

Antipas,  son  of  Herod  tne  Great,  61. 

Antipater,  60. 

Antipatris,  685. 

Antonia,  the  Fortress,  66 

Antonine  Itinerary,  289. 

Antoninus  Pius,  617  n. 

Anxur,  774,  776. 


Apamea  in  Asia  Minor,  138. 

Apelles,  638. 

Apollo  Patrons,  Temple  of,  318. 

Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic,  description  of, 
290. 

Apollos,  409;  424  et.  seq.;  followers  of,  440. 

Apostles,  Acts  of  the,  71 ;  their  office  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  393. 

Apostles  and  Elders,  letters  of  the,  to  the 
Christians  of  Antioch,  219. 

Apostolic  Church,  the,  86. 

Appellatio,  the  Roman  right  of,  708  n. 

Appendices: — I.  On  the  time  of  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Galatians  (chap, 
ii.),  951.  H.  On  the  date  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  958.  lU.  Chronological  Table, 
961. 

Appian  Way,  773. 

Appii  Forum,  776. 

Aquila,  349,  350,  382. 

Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Greek,  349. 

Arabia,  the  word  as  used  bv  the  ancients, 
114. 

Aram,  68. 

Aramaean  Jews,  58. 

Aratus,  the  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia,  341  n. 

Araunah,  threshing-floor  of,  661. 
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Archolaus,  son  of  Herod,  124,  127 ;  his  ban¬ 
ishment,  76. 

Archelaus,  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  235. 
Archippns,  431. 

Areopagus,  312,  317;  description  of  the,  337. 


Arethusa,  Pass  of,  290. 

Argmus,  Mount,  189. 

Ariciiu,  town  of,  777 

Aristarchus,  728. 

Aristobulus,  the,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
10,  615. 

Aristotle,  322. 

Artemio,  153  n. 

Artemisian  festival,  491. 

Asia,  the  word  as  used  by  the  ancients,  227 
tt.  seq. 

Asia  Minor,  robbers  in,  169;  “  water -floods  ” 
of,  169;  caravans  in,  171;  table-lands  of, 
173;  political  divisions  of,  226  «. 

Asiarchs,  the,  491. 

Aspendus,  166. 

“Ass  mblies  of  the  Wise,”  80. 

Assize-towns  of  the  Romans,  491. 

Assos,  259;  notice  of,  628. 

Astrology,  (lassion  of  the  Antiochaeans  for, 
139;  amongst  the  Orientals,  157 

Asvncritus,  615. 

Athenian  religion,  notice  of  the,  327. 

Athenodorus,  123. 

Athens,  scenerv  around,  312;  description 
of  the  eitv  of,  312  «/.  seq.;  its  “careful¬ 
ness  in  religion,”  326;  paganism  of,  con¬ 
trasted  with  Christianity,  344;  compared 
with  Corinth,  316. 

Athos,  Mount,  261,  262,  286,  309. 

Attaleia,  Bay  of,  166;  town  of,  167;  history 
and  description  of,  200. 

Attains  Philadelphus,  167. 

Attains  III.,  King  of  Pergamus,  228. 

Attica,  description  of,  312. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  the  names  of  “  Saulus  ” 
and  “  Paulus,”  161. 

Aulon,  Pass  of,  290. 

Auto?  eyi>,  meaning  of,  in  Rom.  vii.  25,  692  n. 

Avernus  Locus,  769. 

Axius  River,  286 


B. 

Baise,  241 

Balaamites,  or  Nicolaitans,  417. 

“  Barbarian,”  use  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T., 
32  n. 

Barjesus  the  sorcerer,  158. 

Barnabas  at  Antioch,  120,  134;  accompanies 
St  Paul  to  .Ternsalem  with  contribution- 
monev  in  time  of  famine,  142;  becomes 
one  of  the  teachers  at  Antioch,  143;  de¬ 
parts  for  Cyprus,  148;  arrives  at  Seleucia, 
150;  at  Saiamis,  151 ;  and  at  Paphos,  153; 
brought  before  Sergius  Paulus,  158;  visits 
Pamphvlia,  166;  arrives  at  Perga,  167; 
and  at  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  172; 
reaches  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  177 ;  accom¬ 
panies  St.  Paul  to  the  synagogue  there, 
177;  expelled  from  the  city,  186;  journeys 


towards  Lycaonia,  185;  reaches  Iconium, 
186;  flies  from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Iconi- 
ans  to  destroy  him,  188;  reaches  Lystra, 
190;  goes  to  Derbe,  198;  turns  back,  and 
revisits  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  198; 
reaches  Perga,  199;  accompanies  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem,  210 ;  arrives  there,  211;  his 
address  to  the  Christian  conference  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  211;  returns  to  Antioch,  219; 
quarrels  with  and  separates  from  St.  Paul, 
237,  238;  his  subsequent  life,  239. 

Basil,  St.  334. 

Basilica,  the  Roman,  789,  n. 

Baptism,  infant,  271. 

Baris,  666. 


Beilan  Pass,  the,  241. 

the,  380  n. , 

Benjamin,  lot  of,  75. 

Berenice,  49,  235,  688,  710. 

Beroea,  description  of,  305. 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  667. 

Bethsaida,  city  of,  76. 

Bin-Bir-Kilisseh,  189  n. 

Bishop,  office  of,  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
395. 

Bithynia,  description  of,  229. 

Bovillse,  778. 

Buldur,  marble  road  at,  172;  Lake  of,  173. 
Burrus,  the  pr»torian  prefect,  780. 


C. 

“  Cabala,”  meaning  of  the  word,  414  n. 
Capua,  774. 

Ceesar,  .1.,  157. 

Caesarea,  61, 131;  its  theater,  142;  descrip' 
tion  of  the  city,  694. 

Casarea  Stratonis,  city  of,  122 
Caius,  or  Gains,  444. 

Caligula,  101,  130. 

Cambunian  Hills,  the,  286  n. 

Campagna  of  Rome,  777. 

Campanian  W  ay,  773. 

Candace,  Queen,  42. 

Cappadocia,  description  of,  235. 

Capreffi,  Island  of,  768. 

Casilinum,  774. 

Casius,  .Mount,  151. 

Catarrhactes  River,  166. 

Cayster  River,  429. 

Caystrian  Meadows,  482. 


Cenchrese.313;  notice  of,  382 ;  its  geograph¬ 
ical  position,  617 
Cephas,  the  name,  444  n. 

Cephisus  River,  314,  322. 

Ceramicus,  the,  at  Athens,  317. 

Cercinitus,  the  Lake,  289 
Ceres,  Temple  of,  at  Athens,  317 
Cestrus  River,  1C6. 

Charitv  amongst  the  early  Christians,  144, 
“  Chiefs  of  Asia,”  491 
Chios,  429,  630. 

Chittim,  163. 

“  Chittim,  isles  of,”  163 
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Chloe,  family  of,  439. 

Chrestus,  348. 

Ohrysorrhoas  River,  106. 

Chrysostom,  .lohn,  255. 

Christianity  and  .Judaism,  54,  55. 
CtosttajitIJy,  dissemination  or,  in  Antioch, 
in.  Pisidia,  183 ;  compared  with  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  300;  foundation  of,  in  Achaia, 
427 ;  in  Rome,  founder  of,  not  known,  572. 
“  Christians,”  the  name,  when  first  used,  135. 


Churcli,  the  Apostolic,  85;  charity  of  its 
members,  86;  first  aspect  of  the,  87 ;  form¬ 
ation  of  the  first,  of  united  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  184;  controversy  in  the,  204;- 
groat  conference  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
of  the,  at  Jerusalem,  214;  its  decrees,  215 ; 
foundation  of  the,  in  Macedonia,  270; 
constitution  of  the  primitive,  392 ;  et  seq. ; 
ordinances  of  the,  399 ;  festivals  of  the, 
402;  divisions  in  the,  403;  heresies  in  the, 
405. 

Church  of  Philippi,  600;  veneration  of,  for 
St.  Paul,  600;  its  liberality  to  the  Apos¬ 
tle,  501,  537. 

Church  of  l  yre,  644. 

Church,  the  Roman,  786. 


Cicero,"  38,  39 ;  as  governor  of  Cilicia,  48 ; 
at  Athens,  322,  323,  n. 

Ciliciiin  churches,  foundation  of  the,  122. 

“  Cilician  Gates,”  198  w. ;  241  n. ;  243  n. 

Cilicia,  38,  43;  Rough  Cilicia,  44;  Flat 
Cilicia,  45;  mountain-wall  of,  45;  as  a 
Roman  province,  47 ;  under  Cicero, 48 ; 
description  of,  235. 

“  Cilicium  ”  tents,  69,  173. 

Cimon  of  Athens,  statue  of,  318;  his  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Platssa  and  Salamis, 
167. 

Cithseron,  hills  of,  312. 

Claudia,  893,  904  n. 

Claudius  Lysias,  669;  letter  of,  to  Felix,  681. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  128,  129;  his  edict 
banishing  the  Jews  from  Rome,  348. 

Cnidus,  notice  of.  638,  735. 

Colonia,  observations  on  the  constitution  of 
a,  268. 

Colonna,  Cape,  311. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  801. 

Colossus  at  Rhodes,  the,  640. 

Colony,  constitution  of  a  Roman,  268. 

Commerce,  Koman.  724. 

Conference,  great,  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem,  213. 

Constantia,  153. 

Consular  Way,  773. 

Contributions  for  poor  Jewish  Christians. 
.533,  570. 


Coressus  mountains,  482. 

Corinth,  346,317;  its  early  history,  375; 
under  the  Romans,  377 ;  its  destruction 
by  Mummius,  378;  re-establishment  of 
its  importance  under  Julius  Caesar,  378; 


Corinth,  tumult  at,  380. 

Corinthian  Church,  state  of,  in  time  of  St 
Paul,  567 ;  iis  subsequent  character,  568. 
Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to  the,  442; 
Second,  60.5. 

Corinthians,  licentiousness  of  the,  437. 
Cornelius,  123,  130;  conversion  of,  131,  132. 
Corn-vessels  of  Egypt,  726. 

Cos,  Island  of,  637. 

Council-house  of  Athens,  319. 

Cragus,  Mount,  641 
Crassus,  157. 

Crescens,  886. 

Crispus,  “ruler  of  the  synagogue,”  364. 
Cross,  meaning  of  the  expression,  to  “  boast 
in  the  cross,”  565  n. 

Croesus  and  the  “  Ephesian  Letters,”  432. 
Cumse,  769. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  689. 

Cydnus,  the  River,  46,  70. 

Cybistra,  245 

Cyprus,  41,  133,  148;  as  a  Roman  province, 
154 ;  history  of,  163. 

Cymene,  42. 


D. 

Dalmatia,  640; 

Damaris,  tlie  female  convert  at  Athens,  344. 
Damascus,  100;  roads  from,  to  Jerusalem, 
103 ;  history  of,  105. 

Daphne,  140.' 

Delos,  slave-trade  of,  45. 

Demas,  796. 

Demetrius  and  the  silver-smiths.  493. 
Demoniac  slave,  the,  at  Philipjji,  275. 
Demoniacs,  the,  of  the  New  Testament,  27-3. 
Demosthenes,  statue  of,  318. 

Demus,  the,  of  Thessalonica,  302. 

Denarius,  silver,  26. 

Derbe,  city  of,  169,  198,  242,  345;  site  of, 
245, 

“Devil,”  and  “demon,”  273 
Diana,  Temple  of,  at  Perga,  167;  statue  of, 
by  Praxiteles,  320. 

Diana  of  Ephesus,  worship  of,  432;  Temple 
of  Ephesus,  484;  worship  of,  416. 
Dicaearchia,  769. 

Diogenes,  tomb  of,  617  n. 

Dionysius,  the  convert  at  Athens,  343. 
Dium,  308. 

Drepanum,  promontory  of,  166. 

Drusilla,  wife  o^  Felix)  688. 


E. 

Earnest-money,  508  n. 

Easter.  624. 

Edessa,  .305. 

Egnatia,  Via,  305. 

Egyptian  corn  vessels,  720. 

“Elder.”  the  name.  .396. 

Ehunas  Baiyesus,  158. 

Epsenetus,  “the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,”  614. 
Epuphras,  431,  796,  802. 
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Epaphroditus,  826. 

“  Ephesian  Letters,”  432. 

Ephesian  magic,  482. 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  816;  parallelism 
between  it  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  814. 

Ephesus,  its  geographical  position,  428 ;  de- 
script  ion  of,  4t  2;  its  natural  advautages, 
482;  foundation  of  the  city,  t7>. ;  its  pres¬ 
ent  R,ppear.ince,  483;  its  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple,  484;  political  constitution  of,  489; 
tumult  in  the  city,  493;  speech  of  the 
town-clerk,  495. 

Ephraim,  hills  of,  683. 

Epictetus,  philosophy  of,  333. 

Efiicureans,  their  ph  losophy,  331. 

Epicurus,  garden  of,  332;  notice  of  him, 
331  n. 

Epimeiiidos  of  Crete,  881  n. 

Epipolaj,  766. 

'^TTicTKOTro?,  office  of,  395,  635  rt. 

Epistles  of  8it.  I’aul: — First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  352;  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  366;  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  442 ;  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  505 ;  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
649;  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  573;  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  797;  to  the  Colossians,  801; 
to  the  Ephe.-ians,  816;  to  the  Philippians, 
839;  First  Epistle  to  Timotheus,  866; 
Second  to  Timotheus,  894 ;  Epistle  to  the  ; 
Hebrews.  916. 

Epistles,  Pastoral,  on  the  date  of  the,  9o8; 

peculiar  words  and  phrases  in  the,  959. 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  175-239. 
Epouymi,  the,  318. 

•Epauo9.  the  entertainment  so  called,  406  n. 
Erastus,  439,  616. 

Erectl.eium,  the,  321. 

Eski-Karahissar,  253. 

Essenes,  the,  57. 

Fltesian  winds,  722. 

Euboea,  Island  of,  311. 

Flnnice,  mother  of  Timotheus,  198. 

“  Euroclydon,”  the,  742,  etymology  of  the 
word,  7 12  n. 

Eurymedon,  River,  166. 

Entychus,  restored  to  life  by  St.  Paul,  627. 

“  Evangelist,”  the  term,  647  «. 

Exorcists,  .Tewish,  433. 

Eyerdir,  Lake  of,  173. 


F. 

Fair  Havens,  737. 

Famagousta,  151. 

Felix,  686;  summoned  to  Rome.  705. 
Festivals  of  the  Primitive  Church,  402. 
Festus,  707. 

Formiat,  775. 

Fundi,  plain  of,  775. 

Furies,  sanctuary  of  the,  318. 


G. 

Gadarenes,  demoniacs  of  the  country  of  the, 
275  n. 

Gaggitas  Rivei-,  269. 


Gains,  or  Cains,  303,  616. 

Galatffi  and  Kclta;,  232. 

Galatia,  description  of,  231;  foundation  of, 
232. 

Galatian  Church,  state  of  tl;e,  645. 

Galatians,  Epistle  to  the,  549. 

Galen,  156. 

Gallesus,  precipices  of,  462. 

Galli,  the,  of  Galatia,  254. 

Gallio,  originally  called  Annmus  Novatu', 
proconsul  of  Achnia.  378. 

Gamaliel,  78,  79;  prayer  of,  78  n. 

Games  of  Asia  and  Ephesus,  492. 

Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  94. 

Gauls,  settlement  of  the,  in  Asia,  232. 

Gaz  th,  or  “  the  Stone  Chamber,”  90. 
Genealogies,  the,  mentioned  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  413. 

Gentiles  at  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  183;  addressed  by  St.  Paul,  188; 
their  reception  of  the  Word  of  God,  184; 
religiously  and  socially  separated  from 
the  Jews,  204. 

Gibea,  75. 

Gilboa,  Mount,  74. 

Gnosticism,  Sul. 

Gnostics,  412  n. 

Goplma,  682. 

Gordium,  234  n. 

Gospel  first  jireached  in  Europe,  270. 

“  Grace  before  meat,”  the,  as  used  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  871  n. 

PpaM/iiaTcus,  the,  of  Acts  xix  35,  490. 

“  Grecians,”  59. 

Greek  tongue,  34;  a  theological  language, 
34;  its  universal  spread  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  42. 

Greeks,  the,  32;  social  condition  of,  35;  their 
science  and  commerce,  36. 

Grego,  Cape.  151. 

Gregory  Nazianzene,  St.,  334. 

Grotius  on  the  names  “  Saulus  ”  and  “  Pau- 
lus,”  161. 

Gymnasium,  the,  in  ancient  Greek  cities, 
6l9  n. 


H. 

Hcemus,  Mount,  643. 

Huliaemon  River,  305. 

Hannibal  in  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  166. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  statues  of,  319. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  its  authorship,  908, 
913;  its  readers, 909;  its  object,  915;  text 
of  EpistP',  916. 

Helena,  mother  of  King  Izates,  141. 
Hellenist  Jews,  59. 

Heresies  in  the  Primitive  Church,  419;  in 
the  later  Apostolic  Church,  415. 

Hennas,  615. 

Hermes,  615. 

Hermon,  Mount,  104. 

Hermus  River,  258. 

Herod  Agrippa  1  ,  62,  128. 

Herod  Agrippa  11. .  688. 

Herod  Ai.tipas,  100. 

Herodians,  the,  67. 

Herodion,  615. 

Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  689. 
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Herod  the  Gre'it,  60;  interview  with  Au¬ 
gustus,  60;  death  of,  76. 

Herod’s  theater  and  amphitheater,  26. 
Herostratns,  486. 

Hierarchy,  the  Greek,  48S. 

Hillel,  .lewish  school  of,  77. 

Hospitality,  Christian,  271,  272. 

Hyraettus,  Jlouut,  314.  * 


I. 

Iconiumf  now  Konieh),  186;  its  history,  187. 
Ida.  Culf  of,  259  n. 


Ilissus  River,  314. 

Ilium,  New,  260  n. 

Imbros,  Island  of,  263. 

Illyricum,  287 ;  Greek,  640;  Roman,  540. 
Informers  at  Rome,  889. 

Isauria,  44. 

Isthmian  games,  618;  Stadium,  note  on  the, 
618. 

Isthmus,  notice  of  the,  372. 

“Italian  Cohort,”  the,  of  Cornelius,  132. 
Italy,  misery  of,  during  Rome’s  splendor-,  37. 
Izates,  King  of  Adiabene,  141. 


J. 

Jacob’s  Well,  104. 

James  the  Just.  214 ;  his  address  to  the  con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  205, 
653. 

James,  St.,  142. 

Jason,  300,  616. 

Jerusalem,  state  of,  under  the  Romans,  75; 
conference  at,  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Pharisaic  Christians,  213. 

Jewish  dispei’sion,  the,  41,  42  n. 

Jewish  exorcists.  433. 

Jewish  mode  of  teaching,  77. 

Jewish  names,  history  of,  159. 

Jewish  spiritual  pride  and  exclusive  bigotry, 
183. 

Jews,  languages  spoken  by,  at  the  period  of 
the  Apostles,  27  ;  religious  civilization  of 
the,  29;  influence  of,  on  the  heathen 
world,  31;  dispersion  of,  41;  colony  of, 
in  Babylonia,  41 ;  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
41;  in  Africa,  41;  in  Alexandria,  42;  in 
Europe,  42;  in  Rome,  42;  proselytes  of, 
42 ;  forcibly  incorporated  with  aliens,  43 ; 
Jews  in  Arabia,  43;  in  the  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  43;  .Jewish  sects,  47 ;  .Jews 
not  unfrequently  Roman  citizens,  68;  state 
of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Herod,  77; 
mode  of  teaching  amongst,  79;  almsgiving 
amongst,  86;  numerous  in  Salamis,  152; 
insurrection  of,  at  Salamis,  152;  syna¬ 
gogue  of,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  175;  spir¬ 
itual  pride  and  exclusive  bogotry  of,  183; 
intrigues  of  .Judaizers  at  Antioch',  185;  in¬ 
fluential  position  of,  at  Thessalonica,  293; 
colony  of,  at  Beroea,  306;  in  Athens,  324; 
in  great  numbers  in  Athens,  348 ;  banished 


from  Rome  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  348;  colonies  of,  in  Asia  Minor, 
319;  charges  of  the,  against  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth,  379;  .Jews  at  Ephesus,  383;  irri¬ 
tation  of  the,  at  the  progress  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  622;  conspiracy  of,  to  take  the  life  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  Isthmus,  622;  hatred  of,  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  at  Jeru-^alera,  668;  in¬ 
dignation  of,  at  the  appearance  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  Temple,  659;  slaughter  of,  in 
the  streets  of  Caesarea,  696;  Jews  in 
Rome,  785. 

John  the  Baptist,  424;  disciples  of,  429. 

John,  St.,  142;  his  meeting  with  St.  Paul, 
218. 

John,  “  whose  surname  was  Mark,”  143, 
147;  leaves  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
returns  to  Jerusalem,  168,  219,  240. 

.Jonathan  the  high  priest,  690. 

Joses,  the  Levite  of  Cyprus,  133. 

Judaizers  generally,  405. 

Judsea,  history  of,  688;  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of,  31 ;  notices  of,  44;  political  changes 
in,  50;  state  of,  75. 

Judas,  219,  220. 

Julia,  616. 

.lulius,  city  of,  76. 

Juliopolis,  Tarsus  so  called,  67  .  note. 

Junius,  “kinsman”  of  St.  Paul,  614. 


K. 

Kara-Dagh,  or  Black  Mountain,  189  j  view 
of,  244. 

Keltae  and  Galatm,  232 
“  Keys,  The,”  152. 

Konieh. — See  Iconium. 


L. 

Ladik,  263. 

Laodicea  Combusta,  253. 

Laodicea,  Church  of,  815. 

Lassea,  737. 

Latmus,  Mount,  637. 

Lebanon,  44. 

Lectum,  C.ape,  628. 

Legions,  Roman,  691. 

Lemnos,  264. 

Leoni,  Port  (the  Piraeus),  313, 

Libertines,  synagogue  of  the,  87. 

Linus,  893. 

Liris,  River,  774. 

Lois,  grandmother  of  Timotheus,  198. 
Longinus,  Governor  of  Syria,  668. 

“  Long  Walls”  of  Athens,  315. 

Lucius  of  Gyrene,  146,  147. 

Lucrine  Lake,  oyster-beds  of,  769. 

Luke,  St ,  his  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  Silas, 
and  Timotheus,  at  Alexandria  Troas,  262 ; 
they  sail  from  Troas,  262;  arrive  at  Samo- 
thrace,  263;  reach  Philippi,  266;  left  be¬ 
hind  at  Philippi,  284;  vi-ited  by  St  Paul 
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at  rhilippi,  623;  they  both  sail  from  Phil¬ 
ippi,  and  arrive  at  Troas,  625.  Leaves 
Troas,  and  arrives  at  Assos,  629;  at  Mile¬ 
tus,  633;  at  Patara,  642;  at  Tyre.  643;  at 
Cresarea,  647 ;  at  Jerusalem,  650 ;  writes 
his  Gospel,  703;  accompanies  St.  Paul 
from  Ccesarea  to  Rome,  728 ;  remains  with 
him  till  St.  Paul’s  death,  728,  906. 

I.ycabettus,  313. 

Lyciionia,  I88. 

Lyceum,  the,  322. 

Lydia,  108;  her  profession  of  faith  and  bap¬ 
tism,  270. 

Lystra,  city  of,  191 ;  visited  by  St.  Paul,  192. 


M. 

Maccabean  shekels,  27. 


“Nazarenes,”  135. 

Nazarites,  the,  383 ;  the  four,  656 ;  vow  of, 
657,  658. 

Neapolis,  or  Nnblous,  103. 

Neapolis  of  Macedonia,  264. 

Nereus,  615. 

Nero,  his  marriage  with  Poppaja,  837;  con¬ 
verts  in  the  household  of,  850 ;  his  char¬ 
acter,  858;  St.  Paul  brought  before  859; 
Neptune,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  317 
Nestor,  tutor  of  Tiberius,  123. 

“Nicholas  of  Antioch,”  43. 

Nicholas,  St.  732, 

Nicolaitans,  or  Balaamitea,  417. 

Nicomedes  III.,  King  of  Bithynia,  229. 
Nicopolis,  641. 

Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  884. 

Nicosia,  152. 

No^ios,  meaning  of,  577,  n. 


Macedonia  Prima,  287 ;  Quarta,  287  n. ;  Se- 
cunda,  287 ;  Tertia,  287  n. 

Macedonia,  coins  of,  261. 

Macedonians,  liberality  of  the,  535. 
Maeauder,  Valley  of  the,  424. 

Magicians,  Oriental,  156  et.  seq. 

Mahometan  school,  description  of,  71 
Malea,  Cape,  375.  ,  . 

Iklanaen,  toster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas, 
147-148. 


0. 


Olives,  Mount  of,  665. 

Olympas,  615. 

Olympus,  Mount,  286,  308. 

Onesimus,  the  slave,  796;  meaning  of  the 


name,  798  n. 

Onesiphorus,  893. 

Orontes,  Valley  of  the,  44;  the  River,  140; 

description  of  the,  149. 

Ortygia,  776. 

Overseer,  office  of,  in  the  Primitive  Church, 


395. 


Marathon,  311. 

Marius,  157. 

Marriages  between  the  .Jews  and  Greeks,  248. 
51 ary,  65. 

Massicus  Hills,  774. 

Meals,  customs  of  Greek  and  Roman,  282 

Megabyzi,  or  priests  of  Diana,  488. 

Melissae,  the  priestesses  so  called,  488.  _ 
Melita,  759,  763. 

Mercurius  Propylajus,  320. 

Messogis,  482. 

Slilestone,  the  Golden,  318. 

Miletus,  429,  631. 

Minerva  Promachus,  314, 317 ;  statue  of,  321. 
Minerva  Hygieia,  statue  of,  320. 

Minturnae,  774. 

Jlithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  234. 

Mitylene,  notice  of,  630. 

“  Mnason  of  Cyprus,”  133,  649. 

Mopsuestia,  241  n. 

Mumraius,  378. 

Munychia,  height  of  the,  315  n. 

Museum  of  Athens,  the,  312. 

Mycale,  631. 

Myra,  732. 

Mysia,  description  of,  256. 


N. 

Nablous,  or  Neapolis,  103.  _ 

Narcissus,  the,  mentioned  m  Lorn.  xvi.  ii, 
'  615. 

Navigation  of  the  ancients,  717,  et.  seq. 


P. 

Pactyas,  Mount,  482. 

“  Painted  Porch,’’  the,  323. 

Palatine,  the,  832. 

Pallas,  death  of,  837. 

Pamphylia,  230;  Sea  of,  166;  description 
of,  230. 

Pangseus,  Mount,  264. 

Paphos,  171;  New,  history  of,  164  et.  seq. ; 
Old,  164. 

Pames,  hills  of,  313,  314. 

Paroreia  in  Phrygia,  173. 


Parthenon,  the,  at  Athens,  321. 


Patara,  harbor  of,  641. 

Patrobas,  615. 

Paul,  St.,  a  Pharisee,  66 ;  language  of  his 
infancy,  61 ;  his  childhood  at  1  arsus,  63 ; 
his  descent  from  Benjamin,  65,  66;  his 
early  education,  66;  period  of  his  birtli, 
67;  his  station  in  life,  69;  liis  boyhood, 
73 ;  sent  to  Jerusalem,  73 ;  his  study  there, 
83;  his  early  manhood,  85;  his  taste  lor 
Greek  literature,  86;  his  presence  at  tne 
death  of  St.  Stephen,  94 ;  his  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  97 ;  his  journey  to  Da¬ 
mascus,  100;  importance  of  his  conver¬ 
sion,  107;  vision  of  Jesus  Christ,  109;  his 
call,  110;  his  blindness,  111;  his  recovery 
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of  sight,  111;  his  baptism,  113;  his  jotir- 
oey  into  Arabia  Petr®;),  115;  his  return 
to  Dain;xscus,  118;  conspiracy  to  assassin¬ 
ate  him,  118;  liis  escape,  119;  his  I'eturn  . 
to  .lerusalem,  119;  his  meeting  with  the 
apostles,  120;  he  withdraws  to  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  123;  travels  with  Barnabas  to 
Antioch,  135;  carries  the  contribution- 
money  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  in  time 
of  famine,  141 ;  departs  for  Cyprus,  148; 
aiTives  at  Seleucia,  151 ;  at  Salami-;,  152 ;  at 
Paphos,  153;  his  denunciation  of  Elymas 
Batjesus,  158;  his  name  changed  to  Paul, 
159;  visits  Pamphylia,  ld5;  arrives  at  Per- 
a,  167 ;  journeys  to  the  table-land  of  Asia 
linor,  172;  reaches  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
174;  his  address  to  the  Jews  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  there,  179;  impression  made  on  his 
hearers,  182 ;  scene  on  the  following  sab¬ 
bath,  183;  expelled  from  the  synagogue, 
IsJ;  turns  from  the  Jews,  and  preaches  to 
the  Gentiles.  183;  journeys  towards  I.yc;i- 
onia,  186;  arrives  at  Iconium,  186  ;  escapes 
from  a  conspiracy  to  crush  him,  187 ; 
reaches  Lysti-a,  189;  his  miracle  there,  192; 
worship  offered  to  him,  193;  his  address 
to  the  Lystrians,  194;  stoned  in  the  city, 
196;  recovers  from  apparent  death,  196; 
travels  to  Derbe,  198;  revisits  Lystra, 
Iconium  and  Antioch,  199;  reaches  Per¬ 
ga,  199;  travels  to  Jerusalem,  211 ;  his 
companions  on  the  journey,  187 ;  his  arriv¬ 
al  at  the  Holy  City,  212;  his  address  to 
the  conference  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem, 
214;  public  recognition  of  his  mission  to 
the  heathen,  217;  his  meetin,^  with  St. 
John,  218;  returns  to  Antioch,  219;  re¬ 
bukes  St.  Peter  for  his  weak  conduct, 
221;  St.  Paul’s  personal  appearance,  223; 
St.  Peter’s  reconciliation  with  him,  224; 
proposes  to  Barnabas  to  visit  the  churches, 
238;  quarrels  with  and  separates  from 
Barnabas,  238,  239;  takes  Silas  with  him 
into  Cilicia,  2  39;  takes  Timotheus  into 
companionship,  247 ;  reaches  Iconium, 
251;  journeys  thi’ough  Phrygia,  253;  ar¬ 
rives  at  Galatia,  254;  his  sickness,  255; 
his  reception  there,  2  )6;  journejrs  to  the 
jEgean,  257 ;  arrives  at  Alexandria  Troas, 
259;  is  joined  by  St.  Luke  at  Troas,  262; 
they  saii  from  Troas,  262;  arrive  at  Samo- 
thriice,  263 ;  reach  Philippi,  269 ;  St.  Paul 
preaches  the  gospel  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe,  271;  the  demoniac  slave,  275; 
St.  Paul  scourged,  and  cast  into  prison, 
277;  his  conversion  of  the  jailer,  281; 
released  from  prison,  282;  leaves  I’hilippi, 
285;  arrives  at  Tbessalonica,  291;  visits 
the  synagigue  at  Tbessalonica,  294;  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  preaching,  295;  his  own  la¬ 
bor  for  the  means  of  support,  298;  leaves 
Tbessalonica  for  Beroea.  305;  arrives  there, 
306;  leaves  the  city,  308;  his  arrival  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  311;  lands  at  Athens, 
314;  his  reflections  amidst  the  idolatry 
at  Athens,  32 1 ;  “left  in  Athens  alone,” 
324;  addresses  the  Athenians  in  the  Ago¬ 
ra,  334 ;  goes  up  to  the  hill  of  the  Areo¬ 
pagus.  3)6;  his  speech  to  the  Athenians, 
340;  departs  from  Athens,  344;  takes  up 
his  abode  at  Corinth,  314;  his  address  to 


the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  there,  351; 
rejoined  by  Silas  and  Timotheus,  352  n; 
writes  His  First  Epistle  to  the  '1  hessalo- 
nians,  352;  he  turns  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles,  362 ;  his  vision,  365;  writes  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  366; 
continues  to  reside  in  Corinth,  371; 
brought  by  the  Jews  before  Gallio,  pro- 
consul  of  Achaia,  379;  who  refuses  to 
hear  the  charges,  381 ;  departs  from 
Achaia,  382;  takes  his  farewell  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  882;  sails  from  Cen- 
chre®  by  Ephesus  to  (,®“area,  383;  visits 
the  synagogue  at  E[  hesns,  384;  reaches 
Cffisarea,  38  ;  leaves  C  msarea  for  .lenisa- 
lem,  385;  visits  Antioch  lor  the  last  time, 
386;  departs  from  Antioch,  421 ;  arrives 
at  Ephesus,  428;  the  magicians  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  431;  burning  of  the  mystic  books, 
435;  the  Apostle  pays  a  short  visit  to 
Corinth,  437 ;  returns  to  Ephesus,  438 ; 
writes  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  439;  his  futuie  plans,  481:  Demetn- 
us  and  the  silver-.^miths,  493;  Cains  and 
Aristarchus  seized  by  the  mob,  4!i4 ;  tu¬ 
mult  in  Ephesus,  495;  St.  Paul  bids  fare¬ 
well  to  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  497 ; 
departs  from  the  city,  497 ;  arrives  at 
Alexandria  Troas,  499;  preaches  the  gos¬ 
pel  there,  500;  sails  fiom  Troas  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  500;  lands  at  Neapolis,  600;  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Philippi,  600;  his  Jove  for  the 
Philippian  Christians,  600;  passes  over  to 
Macedonia,  502;  state  of  his  bodily  health, 
502;  rejoined  by  Titus,  603;  writes  his 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  505; 
he  collects  contributions  for  the  poor 
Christians  in  Jiutea,  533;  he  journeys 
southward,  541 ;  his  feelings  on  ajiproach- 
ing  Corinth,  645;  state  of  the  Galatian 
Church,  647 ;  writes  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  649;  convinces  the  Christians, 
of  his  apostleship,  568 ;  he  punishes  the 
disobedient  by  publicly  casting  them  out 
of  the  Church,  668;  sends  a  letter  by 
Phrebe  to  the  Koman  Church,  671;  hi's 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  673;  conspiracy 
of  the  Jews  to  take  his  life,  622;  flies  froni 
Corinth  to  Macedonia,  623;  visits  St. 
Luke  at  Philippi,  623;  they  leave  there 
together.  624;  arrive  at  Troas,  625;  St. 
Paul  restores  the  life  of  Eutychus,  627; 
leaves  Troas.  and  arrives  at  Assos,  628; 
at  Miletus,  632;  his  speech  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  Presbyters  there,  634;  he  departs 
from  Miletus,  637 ;  arrives  at  Patara.  642; 
sails  for  Phoenicia,  642;  arrives  at  ^'yre, 
644;  leaves  Tyre,  645;  arrives  at  Cffisa- 
rea,  646 ;  meets  with  Philip  the  Evangel¬ 
ist,  647;  warned  by  Agabus  of  danger 
to  be  apprehended  at  Jerusalem,  648;  sets 
out  for  Jerusalem,  649 ;  his  reception  by 
the  Presbyters,  652;  advice  of  the  Chri-'- 
tians  of  Jerusalem  to  St.  Paul,  656;  the 
four  Nazarites,  656 ;  St.  Paul  seized  at  the 
festival  of  Pentecost,  659 ;  beaten  by  the 
mob,  669;  rescued  by  Claudius  Lysias, 
669;  his  conversation  with  Lysias,  670; 
the  Apostle  addresses  the  multitude  fron\ 
the  stairs,  671;  their  rage,  673;  sentenced 
by  Lysias  to  “receive  the  lashes,”  674; 
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asserts  hU  rights  as  a  Roman  cTtizen,  675; 
taken  before  the  Sanhedrim,  676 ;  strmik 
by  order  of  the  high-pviest  Ananias,  676; 
tumult  in  the  judgment-hall,  678;  the 
Apostle  taken  back  to  the  fortress,  678; 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  680;  the 
plot  discovered,  681 ;  removed  by  Lysias 
to  Ceesarea  to  be  judged  by  Felix,  682; 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  Herod’s  pf»toriuin, 
686;  summoned  before  Felix,  687;  charg¬ 
es  brought  against  him,  697 ;  his  speech 
before  Felix,  699;  remanded,  701;  broug  it 
up  again  before  the  governor,  702;  impris¬ 
oned  again,  703;  brought  before  Festus, 
707;  his  “Appeal  unto  Casar”  707; 
brought  before  Herod  Agrippa  11.,  710; 
his  speech  to  the  king,  711;  departs  from 
Cassarea  for  Rome,  727 ;  puts  into  Sidon, 
729;  reaches  Myra.  731 ;  Cnidus,  731;  an¬ 
chors  at  Fair  Havens,  737;  sails  from  lair 
Havens,  711;  tlie  storm,  742;  leaky  state 
of  the  vessel,  St.  Paul’s  vision,  760;  his 
address  to  the  sailors,  750;  they  anchor 
for  the  night,  732;  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Melita,  757;  his  miracles  at  Malta,  762; 
sails  from  Malta,  765;  puts  into  Syracuse, 
76.’’’;  visits  Rhegium,  766;  reaches  Puteo- 
li,  767;  journey  from  Puteoli  towards 
Rome,  772;  reaches  Rome,  780;  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  .lews  there,  7^8;  his  occu¬ 
pations  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
791;  Onesimus,  796;  the  Apostle  writes 
his  Epistle  to  Pliilemon,  796;  writes  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  801;  writes  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  816;  visited  by 
Epaphroditus,  838 ;  writes  his  F-pistle  to 
the  Philippians,  839;  lie  makes  many  con¬ 
verts  in  Nero’s  household,  851;  his  trial 
before  Nero,  858 ;  charges  brought  against 
him,  860;  acquitted,  862;  he  goes  to  Asia 
and  Spain,  863;  writes  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timotheus,  866 ;  writes  his  Epistle  to  1 1- 
tus,  879;  his  second  irapris"nment  at 
Rome,  889;  first  stage  of  his  final  trial, 
891;  is  remanded  to  prison,  893;  writes 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timotheus,  894;  his 
death,  90.5. 

Pausanias,  his  visit  to,  and  description  ot, 
Athens,  311. 

Pedalium,  the,  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  161 

Pediseus  river,  152. 

Pella,  286. 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  at  Jerusalem,  658. 
Perga,  167. 

I’ericlcs,  statue  of,  at  Athens,  312. 
Peripatetics,  the,  322. 

Persis,  615. 

I’essinus,  254. 

Peter,  St.,  88,  132;  in  captivity,  143;  his 
address  to  the  Conference  of  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  213;  his  weak  conduct  at  An¬ 
tioch,  221;  openly  rebuked  by  St.  1  aui, 
221;  St.  Peter’s  personal  appearance, ‘223 ; 
his  reconciliation  with  St.  Paul,  221. 


Petronius.  128. 

Phaleric  Wall,  the,  315. 


Pharisaic  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  664. 
Pharisees,  the,  56;  in  .Terusalsin,  211. 

Phaselis,  promontory  of,  166;  battles  of,  167. 
I’hilemon,  431;  Epistle  to,  797. 

Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  51. 

Philip,  tetrarch  of  Gaulouitis,  76. 

Philip,  the  Asiarch,  491. 

Philip  the  Evangelist,  the  companion  of 
Stephen,  99,  647;  his  family,  6l7. 

Philippi,  description  of,  266. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  839. 

Philologus,  615. 

Philomelium,  city  of,  173;  identified  with 
Ak-Sher,  174,  253. 

Philosophy,  Greek,  notice  of  the  older,  329; 

later  schools,  333;  spread  of,  334. 

Phlegon,  615. 

Phoebe  of  Cenchrese,  614. 

Phoenicians,  the,  32. 

Phoenix,  harbor  of,  739. 

Physicians  among  the  ancients,  285. 

Piraeus,  the,  312,  314. 

Pisidia,  170;  robbers  of,  170;  violence  oi  it.s 
flooded  rivers,  170;  mountain  scenery  of, 
171,  173. 

Piso,  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  287. 
Platsea,  battle  of,  167. 

Plato,  philosophy  of,  329. 

Pliny  on  the  Coiiventus,  or  assize-town,  491. 
Pnyx,  the,  312,  317  n.  319. 

Polerao  11.,  King  of  Pontus,  47,  48,  234. 
Politarchs,  the,  of  Thessalonica,  302. 
Polycarp,  martyrdom  of,  494  n, 

Pompeiopo  is,  45. 

Pompey  the  Great,  45;  in  Damascus,  48,  at 
Jerusalem,  60. 

Pomptine  marshes,  775. 

Pontus,  last  king  of,  49 
Pontus,  description  of,  234. 

“  Pontus,”  origin  of  the  name,  234 
Pontus  Galaticns,  234  note. 

Poppsea,  837,  862. 

Posidonium  at  the  Ir+hmus  of  Corinth,  621. 
Posts  established  by  Augustus,  835. 
PriBtorian  Guards,  693. 

PrEB'orium,  832. 

Praxitiles,  317,  320. 

“  Presidents  of  the  Games,”  491. 

Priam,  Palace  of,  626. 

Prion,  Mount,  482,  497. 

Priscilla,  349,  350,  384,  430,  443  n. 
Proconsuls,  154. 

Propraetors,  154,  et.  seq. 

Proselytes,  Jewish,  43. 

Proselytes,  female,  at  Damascus,  43,  li7;  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  185. 

Proseticlia  at  Lystra,  198;  the  word,  269. 
Ptolemais,  646. 

Pudens,  893. 

Puteoli,  767,  768. 

Pydna.  308. 

Pvthagorus,  philosophy  ot,  826. 

Q 

Quadratus,  governortof  Syria,  690. 

{^uartus,  616. 
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R. 

“  Rabbinism,”  19. 

Resun-ectioii  of  tlie  boJy,  477  n.  et.  teq. 

liliegium,  765. 

Rhodes,  notice  of,  638. 

Rhodian  fleet  at  I’iiaselis,  166. 

Khyndaous  river,  258. 

Roman  Church,  671;  name  of  founder  not 
known,  571. 

Roman  amphitheater,  37 ;  army,  the,  691 ; 
commerce,  723;  fleet  at  Phaselis,  166; 
power  in  the  East,  35;  growth  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of,  36. 

“  Roman,”  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  267 

Rome,  description  of,  777. 

Rufus,  615. 


S. 

Sadducees,  the,  67,  88. 

St.  John,  at  Ephesus,  497. 

St.  Paul’s  Bay,  view'  of,  761. 

Salamis,  149,  152;  copper  mines  at,  162; 
destroyed,  153 

Salonioa,  Gulf  of,  309 
Samaria,  684. 

Samaritans,  the.  58,  99 
Samian  shipbuilders,  376. 

Samos,  429. 

Samothrace,  261,  262,  266. 

Sangarius  river,  257. 

Sanhedrim,  the,  77,  88,  90;  its  power  over 
foreign  Synagogues,  100. 

Saronic  Gulf,  311. 

Sarus  river.  244. 


Saul.  (See  Paul,  St.  “  Saul  ”  and  “  Paul,” 
the  words,  68. 

Sceva,  sons  of,  the  exorcists,  434. 

Schools,  Jew'ish,  81;  customs  in,  81. 

Schammai,  Jewish  school  of,  777. 

Schoenus,  port  of,  375. 

Scio,  630. 

Secundus  of  Thessalonica,  303. 

Seleucia,  foundation  of,  137,  149;  immense 
excavation  at,  160;  its  excellent  harbor, 
151. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  137. 

Selge,  170. 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  378,  379. 

Sergius  Paulus,  155,  156. 

Serres,  286. 

“  Seven  Capes,”  the,  641 

Sharon,  plain  of,  684. 

Sheba,  Queen  of,  43. 

Shipbuilders  of  Samos,  376. 

Ships  of  the  ancients,  717,  et.  seq. 

Side,  166. 

Sidon,  notice  of,  729. 

Silas,  219',  ■226;  accompanies  St.  Pan,  to 
Cilicia,  240;  scourged,and  cast  into  prison 
at  Philippi,  277 ;  released  from  prison, 
283;  leaves  Philippi,  284;  visits  the  .syna¬ 
gogue  at  Thessalonica,  294;  accompanies 
bt.  Paul  to  Berma,  307 ;  left  behind  with 


Timotheus,at  Bercea,  308 ;  joins  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth,  362;  accompanies  the  Apostle  to 
Ephesus,  Cmsarea,  and  Jerusalem,  384- 
387 ;  remains  at  Jerusalem,  422. 

Silvanus  the  proconsul,  490. 

Silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  493. 

Simeom  father  of  Gamaliel,  78. 

Simeon,  snrnamed  Niger,  146,  147. 

Sinuessa,  774. 

Slave-trade  of  Delos,  45. 

Smyrna,  429- 

Socrates,  character  of,  328. 

Soli,  town  of,  45. 

Solomon,  temple  of,  661. 

Solon,  statue  of,  318. 

Sopater  of  Bercea,  303. 

Sorcery,  Jewish,  433. 

Sosip.ater,  616. 

Sosthenes,  chief  of  the  Corinthian  Jewish 
synagogue,  380 ;  beaten  by  the  Greek  mob 
381. 

Stachys,  615. 

Stadium,  Isthmian,  Note  on  the,  618. 

Stadia,  in  Asia  Minor,  620. 

Stagirus,  290  n. 

Stephen,  St.  87,  88,  69,  92;  his  trial;  his 
martyrdom,  93;  his  prayer,  95;  his  burial, 
97. 

Stephen,  St.,  gate  of,  94 

Stoa  Poecile,  the,  323. 

.Stocks,  the,  278. 

Stoics,  323 ;  their  philosophy,  331 

Strabo’s  tower,  695. 

Stromboli,  767. 

Stryrnon  river,  286. 

Students,  Jewish,  83. 

Sulla  at  Athens,  31-5. 

*'  Sultan  Tareek  ”  road,  173. 

Sunium,  Cape  of,  311. 

Sj'car,  ci  y  of,  99  n. 

“  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines,”  41 ;  the  first, 
80;  number  of,  in  Jerusalem,  81;  in  Sala¬ 
mis,  152;  in  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  175;  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  176  —  180;  the,  at 
Thessalonica,  293;  at  Athens,  325;  at 
Corinth,  351. 

Syntyche,  838. 

Syracuse,  763. 

“  Syrian  Gates,”  the,  241. 


T. 

Tallith,  the,  177. 

Talmud,  the,  79. 

Tarsus,  46 ;  coin  of,  46 ;  named  “  Metropo¬ 
lis,”  46;  condition  of  under  the  Romans, 
47 ;  not  a  municip  um,  67 ;  scenerv  of,  71. 
Taurus,  Mount,  41,  167,  242. 

“  Taverns.  The  Three,”  777. 


Tectosages,  the,  233. 

Tempe,  V'ale  of,  309. 

Temple,  position  of  the,  660;  temple  of  Sol¬ 
omon,  661;  that  of  Zerubbabel,  661;  that 
of  Herod,  661;  tlie  outer  Court,  662; 
“  Porch  of  Solomon,”  663;  the  “  Beautiful 
Gate,”  063;  the  sanctuary.  663:  “  Court 
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of  the  Women,”  663;  the  Treasury,  664; 
the  Court  of  Israel,  664 ;  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  664;  the  hall,  Gazith,  664;  the 
Altar,  666;  the  Vestibule,  665;  ,the  Holy 
Place,  665 ;  the  Holy  of  Holies,  665 ;  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Temple  with  the  fortress 
Antonia,  666. 

Tertullus,  697. 

Tetrapolis,  the,  138. 

Teucer,  kingdom  of,  152. 

Thais,  tomb  of,  617. 

Thales,  philosophy  of,  328. 

Thamna,  683. 

Thasos,  264. 

Theater,  the,  of  Athens,  319. 

Thecla,  St.,  of  Iconium,  187  n. 

Themistocles,  Tombof,  314;  his  fortification 
of  the  Piraeus,  314. 

Therapeut®,  the,  68. 

Therma,  291. 

Thermopyl®,  311. 

Thessalonian  letters,  the,  298. 

Thessalonians,  First  Epistle  to  the,  852; 
Second,  366. 

Thessalonica,  291;  description  of,  292 ;  Thes¬ 
saly,  287. 

Tiberias,  52;  city  of,  76;  sea  of,  102. 

Tiberius,  127,  157. 

Tiberius  Alexander,  658  n.,  689. 

Tigranes,  15U. 

Timotheus.  197,  198,  246;  birthplace  of,  246 
becomes  the  companion  of  St. 
Paul,  247;  his  circumcision,  249;  reaches 
Jconium,  251;  accompanies  St.  Paul  to 
Galatia,  and  to  the  jEgean,  256,  257 ;  sails 
from  Troas,  263 ;  arrives  at  Samothrace, 
263;  at  Philippi,  266;  left  behind  at  Phil¬ 
ippi,  284 ;  again  with  St.  Paul  at  Beroea, 
305;  left  behind  at  Beroea,  308;  joins  St. 
Paul  at  Corinth,  352;  accompanies  St. 
Paul  in  his  subsequent  journeys,  383 ;  tt. 
seq. ;  despatched  by  St.  Paul  from  Ephe¬ 
sus  to  Macedonia,  439;  First  Epistle  to, 
866 ;  Second  Epistle  to,  894. 

Titus,  211,  212,  213;  visits  St.  Paul  at  Phil¬ 
ippi,  503;  his  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  603;  directed  by  St. 
Paul  to  return  to  Corinth,  504;  his  char 
acter,  537 ;  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to,  880. 
Tongues,  gift  of,  remarks  on  the,  471  n. 
“  Town-clerk,”  the,  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  490. 

Triopium,  promontory  of,  638. 

Troas,  description  of  625.  See  Alexandria 
Troas. 


Trogyllium,  631. 
Trophimus,  499,  522  n. 
Tryphena,  616. 
Tryphosa,  615. 

“  Tullianum,”  the,  278. 
Tyana,  244. 

Tychicus,  499,  797,  812. 
Tvrannus,  431. 

Tyre,  644,  645. 


U. 

Unchaste  behavior  condemned,  453. 
Unknown  Gods,  altars  of  the,  320,  327. 
Urbanus,  615. 

Urbs  libera,  constitution  of,  301 ;  its  priv¬ 
ileges,  801. 


V. 

Valentinus,  the  Gnostic,  417 
Ventidius  Cumanus,  668. 
Venus,  worship  of,  163. 
Vestments,  the  sacred,  668. 
Via  Appia,  772;  Egnatia,  288. 
Vitellius,  101,  127. 

Vulturnus  river,  774. 


W. 

“  Walls,  Long,”  of  Athens,  315. 

Women,  influence  of,  over  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  185;  their  holy 
influence  in  early  Christianity,  272. 
Writing-materials  ‘  employed  by  St.  Paul, 
835  n. 


X. 

Xanthus  river,  641 . 


Z. 

Zabeans,  the,  426  n. 

Zealot,  the  term,  651  n. 

Zea'ots,  the,  67. 

Zeno,  school  of,  323;  his  philosopjy,  329. 
Zerubbabel,  temple  of,  681. 
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